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officers, who psid a fixed sum to ui- 
Crown, which they recovered by means 
of land-taxes levied on the peasants, 
duties on merchandise, and theyapa/t or 
poll-tax on non-Mushms In outlying 
districts the zemindars or landholders, 
Hindu and Muslim, were left undisturbed 
Hindu masons and gardeners were hard 
at work beautifying his new capital at 
Agra, where, in December, 1529, he gave 
a grand Durbar, attended by ambassadors 
from Persia, Herat and Bengal There 
were fights between elephants and camels 
and rams, wrestling matches and jugglers 
and dances by nautch-girls 

But Babar was happiest with his 
family, his beloved son Humayun, and 
his three daughters, “ Rosy-face, Rose- 
blush” and “Rose-body ” In Decem- 
ber, 1530, Humayun was taken ill with 
fever, and lay at the point of death 
Babur was distracted, and determined to 
lay down his life for him if he could 
The wise men begged him to sacrifice 
anything — his riches or even the great 
Koh-i-nur diamond “Is theie any 
stone,” he answered, “that can be 
weighed against my son^” Walking 
thrice round the sick-bed, he prayed, 
“On me be the sickness” Then sud- 
denly he cried joyfully, “I have pre- 
vailed' I have taken it'” And from 
that moment Humayun gradually re- 
covered, but Babur sickened and died 


He passed away on December 26, 153° 
One of Ills last acts was to call the nobles 
together and put their hands m Huma- 
yun’s m token of investiture He was 
indeed “a very perfect, gentle knigh^ 
dauntless in adversity, merciful in the 
hour of victory, a lover of beauty and 
a loval friend He sleeps in a garden on 
the hillside in Kabul, by the flowers and 
the running stream where he once 
delighted to sit and gaze on tlie beauuful 
world “His permanent place in his- 
tory,” says Professor Lane, “rests upon 
his Indian conquests ” He laid the first 
stone of the splendid fabric which his 
grandson, Akbar, achieved But his 
place in biography and literature is 
determined rather by his daring adven- 
tures and the delightful Mcmoits m 
which he related them Soldier of 
fortune as he was, Babur was not the 
less a man of fine literary taste and 
fastidious critical perception In Per- 
sian, the language of culture, the Latin 
of Central Asia, be was an accomplished 
poet, and in his native Turki he was 
master of a pure and unaffected style, 
alike in prose and verse As his cousin, 
himself an excellent historian, writes 
“No one of his family before him 
ever possessed such talents, nor did 
any of his race perform such amazing 
exploits or experience such strange 
adventures ” 
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In 1567 Akbar advanced against Chitorgarh Though he conquered, even he adn 
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rulers and great leaders 



The powerful state 


THE CASTLE OF AMBER 


MARTIN HtRLlMASN 


of Amber formed an alliance mth Akbar and did not support Rana 
Pratap Singh m his struggle against the Moguls 


this physical aspect has made the people 
hardy and vigorous and capable of 
enduring pnvations The seat of politi- 
cal power in tlie sixteenth century was 
Chitor, famous alike in legend and 
histor>' as the nursery of heroes It is 
now a small totin on the border of a 
tast plain, and is overlooked by the 
fort, which stands on a mass of rock 
three miles and a quarter long and about 
1,200 yards vide in the centre The 
circumference at the base is more than 
eight miles and the height some four 
or five hundred feet In the sixteenth 
century the c u was situated on the 
summit of the hill v here now desolation 
reigns supreme except for a few humble 
dwellings of pc o- cultivators who are the 
only remnants of what must have been 
a fairly busy ana populous town, adorned 
with palaces, houses, temples and markets 


As we stand on the lofty hill looking 
down below, the great figures of history 
pass before our eyes and we perceive the 
meaning of Tod’s well-known descrip- 
tion 

“With the wrecks of ages around me, 
I abandoned myself to contemplauon 
I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell 
upon ‘the nnglet of Cheetore,’ illuminat- 
ing Its grey and gnef-wom aspect, hke 
a lambent gleam hghttng up the face 
of sorrow ’Who could look on this 
lonely, this majestic column, which tells 
in language more easy to interpret than 
the tablets within, of 

'deeds which should not pass away. 
And names that must not wither^ 
and withhold a sigh for its departed 
glories ^ But in vam I dipped my pen 
to record my thoughts in language, fo^ 
wherever the eye fell, it filled the mind 
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INTRODUCTION 

O F India, It may perhaps be said, more truly than of many other 
countries, that through the centuries, time and again, her destiny 
lias rested in the hands of one man This is of itself remarkable, for 
no man, however great, has possessed the advantage of a field clear of rivals 
and competitors Where numerous kingdoms flourish it needs a more 
tlian ordinarily great king to conquer and to hold so great a stretch of terri- 
tory Where there are many statesmen, it calls for very remarkable qualities 
m any one of them to impress his ideas of government upon the others 
Where there are many creeds, it is only a very great teacher whose precepts 
can stand the test of centuries Where poets flourish, it takes a very great 
genius to compose epics which are accepted as national 

This book is an attempt to tell the story of some of the greatest of the 
men who have made and are making Indian history In the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, India herself tended to forget her great and splendid 
past The legacies of her cultures, her art, her literature, the records of her 
history were neglected But during the last fifty years India’s national 
spint has revived, and with that revival has arisen a new generation of Indian 
leaders 

The subjects of this book are divided into eight sections according to 
the varied manifestations of their genius Yet they might well be divided 
into two parts only, for any classification of the great men of India falls 
naturally into two mam groups There are the men who made the India 
of the past with its rich culture, its deep philosophical wisdom, and its stirring 
examples of courage and chivalry There are the men of to-day who, turn- 
ing again for guidance to the history of their land, are taking the best from 
the past, and making of it a foundation on which to build an even greater 
India of the future 

Though there has been no attempt to make this book in any way a history 
of India, we cannot study the lives of her great men over a period of more 
than two thousand years without learning much of her history and progress 
Thus It is that the biographies m this book serve to illuminate, and in 
some sort even to recount, the history of the great land in which they 
lived 
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Looking back over the centuries it is not hard to assess the spintual debt 
India owes to these great figures of the past. Buddha has given to the world 
one of its greatest rehgions The debt that Hinduism owes to Sankaracharya 
and Ramanuja is incalculable In later times the work of Raja Rammohan 
Roy has world-wide significance — the hst might be increased almost 
infimtely. 

The fives of Indian kmgs and emperors are full of colour We study in 
turn Chandragupta Maurya, the first great emperor, the splendid age of the 
Gupta kmgs, Harsha and the last blaze of glory before the sun finally set on 
the Golden Age This glory is revived in the splendour of the Mogul 
dynasty, who ruled on the whole strongly and well, and came nearer to umt- 
ing India under one monarchy than any before or after them. The whole 
romance of the Rajput clan is packed mto the story of Rana Pratap Singh 
fighting his lost cause gallantly and fiercely until he drew his last breath We 
see also Shivaji the Maratha hero, Haidar Ah and his son Tippu Sultan, who 
imght have changed Indian history had they not m the end become pawns 
m the contest between England and France, fought to its end on Indian sod 
Last of the ghttenng pageant is Ranjit Smgh who, whde he hved, saved hun- 
self and the Sikhs ftom a similar fate. 

Such were some of the great figures of the past Time has proved them 
and has shown theu worth When we come to the great men of to-day 
It IS noticeable that though widely varymg m theu activities, theu methods of 
workmg and theu pomts of view, an underlymg national spirit umtes them 
all They stove, not for separate causes, as did theu heroes of the past, 
but for one — even though they may apprehend that cause diversely — theu 
Motherland, India. There are among them men who have discarded age- 
long traditions of caste and creed There are men who have sacrificed great 
careers for theu convictions There are men who have given up the pnzes 
the world can offer There are men who have come, through patient toil, 
to fame they did not seek. The ranks mclude saentists, scholars, poets, 
authors, founders of umversities and schools, pnnces and great mmisters 
They are all of them m theu own way workmg for the advancement of India 
Many are presented m this book by people who know or have known them 
mtimately, and welcome the opportumty of remmdmg the people of India 
of the debt of gratitude they owe to these architects of the country’s 
future. 

Whether of the past or of the present, India’s great men are such as would 
do honour to any country known to history Of such as these was the 
Hebrew preacher thmkmg when he exhorted 
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AKBAR 

Two wjpressiojis of the Great Mogul The 
top nght-hand sketch is from the Johnson 
CoUecuon m the India Office, (below) a head 
taken from a painting of Abdur Rahim with 
inset portraits of Akbar and Jahangir 
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“Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us The 
Lord manifested in them great glory, even His mighty power from the 
beginning Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, and were men renowned 
for their power, giving counsel by their understanding, such as have brought 
tidings in prophecies leaders of the people by their counsels, and by their 
understanding men of leammg for the people, wise were their words in 
their instruction such as sought out musical tunes, and set forth verses 
in writing nch men furnished with ability, living peaceably in their 
habitations all these were honoured m their generations, and were a glory 
in their days ” 

L F Rushbrook Williams 

Rye House, 

Silchester 
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BY COURTESY OF THE VICTORIA. AND ALBERT UUSEUM, LONDON 

THE BUILDING OF FATEHPUR SIKRI 

In 1569 Akbar's son and heir Salim was bom at Sikri To commemorate the event he 
started to build there his new and magnificent capital Fatehpur Sikn 
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plain to him It was a sign that he must 
return to the world and find his life’s 
work therein The story is Akbar’s, 
what IS important is that he believed in it 
He was learning about people too 
Often after night had fallen he would slip 
out disguised from the palace, to mingle 
vuth the crowds m the bazaar, matching 
their behaviour, particularly the be- 
haviour of the Hindus More than any 
other Mogul ruler he came to realise 
the point of \ lew of his Hindu subjects 
And in the palace he watched the 
intngues, the plots and counter-plots of 
the courtiers vho surrounded him, 
though he ga\e as ;yet no sign that 
he noticed them Bairam Khan and 
Maham Anaga regarded him still as a 
bo}'’, the court’s mam fear was lest his 
reckless bravery should lead to disaster 
He wouM have mo elephants goaded mto 
savagery, then ride one against the other, 
so that It seemed he must be killed, but 
no beast was too violent and vicious for 
him to control Such was Akbar m 1560 
Court intngues came to a head in that 


year Maham Anaga had grown jealous 
of the power of Bairam Khan, wishing 
his place to be held by her own son, 
Adham Khan The young Akbar 
listened to her advice and, moving for 
safety’s sake to Agra, issued from there 
a command that Bairam Khan should 
go on pilgrimage to Mecca The 
message that he sent was curt and 
uncompromising “I have determined 
to take the reins of government m my 
ov n hands, and it is desirable that you 
should make the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
upon which you have been so long 
intent ” Addressed to one who had 
served both Akbar and his father so long 
and on the whole so well, it might have 
been intended deliberately to provoke 
disobedience Such was its effect, but 
Bairam Khan’s rebellion was short-lived 
Akbar pardoned him — an almost un- 
heard-of occurrence in those days — 
but on his way to Mecca the old warrior 
w'as murdered His son, Abdurrahnun,was 
brought to Akbar, protected by him, and 
became one of his most faithful supporters 



THE DESERTED CAPITAL 

A general view of the red sandstone city of Fatehpur Sikn to~day, showing the Buland 
Darwaza {Great Gate) and the Hiran Minor {Deer Minaret) 



CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

THE KING WHO DEFEATED THE GREEKS 

C 325-299 B C 

BY RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI, MA, PhD 


C HANDRAGUPTA was One of tlie 
greatest rulers of India He 
ruled over an India more exten- 
sive than British India, witli its boundaries 
extended beyond the frontiers up to the 
borders of Persia He was the first 
Indian ruler to bring together the 
valleys of the Indus, Ganges and 
Jumna under one political authority 
He was also the first to add to this poli- 
tical unification of northern India the 
further achievement of uniting in one 
Empire both North and South across 
the barrier of the Vindhyas He was 
again the first to face the consequences of 
a European invasion, the conditions of 
depression and disorganisation it had 
created, and to achieve the distinction of 
liberating his country from the yoke of 
Greek rule Alexander’s invasion of 
India lasted for about 3 years. May, 327- 
May, 324 B c , while Chandragupta was 
able to rid the country of all vestiges of 
Greek authonty by 323 B c Chand- 
ragupta was also great in achieving so 
much within a short ume, a reign of only 
24 years, as stated m the Purdnas (the 
well-known Sanskrit historical works) 
Thus he reigned from 323 B c to 299 
B c and was succeeded by his son 
Bindusara, who reigned for 25 years and 
was succeeded by the great Asoka in 
274 B c These dates gathered from the 
Purdnas fit mwidi the Imown chronology 
of Asoka’s reign 

Chandragupta’s early life has been the 
subject of much romance and conflicting 
traditions Quite a cycle of legends has 
grown round it It is difficult to separate 
fact from fiction in their mixture 
According to the Purdnas the Sudra 


dynasty of Nandas, who had exterminated 
the Kshatriya kings of the time, was over- 
thrown by the Brahman Kautilya (or 
Chanakya), who anointed Chandragupta 
as king and inaugurated the rule of the 
Mauryas 

The well-known work Artha-Sdstra 
of Kautilya echoes this tradition by 
stating that it was left to Kautilya to free 
the country, its culture, science and arts 
{Sdstra and Sastra) from the strangle- 
hold of the unlawful Nanda Bungs 

The implication of this tradition is 
that Chandragupta was a true-born 
Kshatriya prince utilised by Chanakya 
as a fit instrument for his mission of 
restoring the country to lawful Kshatriya 
rule m accordance with Varnasraraa- 
dharma, which reserved royalty to Ksha- 
triyas 

But the drama of Mudrdrdlshasa, 
however (which is later by more tlian 
seven centuries tlian the time of Chandra- 
gupta), IS supposed to insinuate that 
he was a low-born connection of the 
Nandas themselves He is dubbed in the 
drama by epithets like Vrishala or Kula- 
hina (of low lineage) The insinuation 
may be explained away, because Vrishala 
literally means “a vrisha or bull among 
kings, the best of kings,” m a passage 
(in, 18) in the drama itself The term 
is also used in the drama as one of 
endearment by Chanakya for his pupil, 
Chandragupta, and the epithet Kula-hlna 
may refer not to low, but lowly lineage, as 
contrasted with the epithet prathtta-Kula, 
“famous lineage,” applied by the drama 
to the Nandas whom it was out to exalt 
and extol Dramatic partisanship is not 
history It was left to the commentator 
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FROM THE AKBARNAMAH— 




WHERE TEIE GREEKS RULED 

Riitns of the famous old city of TaxtlCi which became the centre of the Greek rule in India 


Dhundiraja of the eighteenth century to 
describe Chandragupta defiiutely as the 
son of Maurya, the offspring of the Sudra 
wife, Mura, of his father named Sarvar- 
thasiddhi, who had another son named 
Nanda by Ins v,n£e Sunanda This is the 
only passage in Sanskrit literature which 
deftmtely ascribes a base birth to 
Chandragupta Perhaps it was sug- 
gested by the commentator on the 
Purana, who explamed Maurya as one 
bom of Mura, but even he does not 
state that Mura v^s a Sudra woman 
His grammar, however, is wTong, be- 
cause Mura leads to the denvative 
Maurcya and not Maurya He is thus 
mnocent of both grammar and of libel 
agamst Chandragupta 

It should further be noted that the 
Kashmir! v orks, Kathdsaritsagara of 
Somadeva, and Bnhatkathamanjari of 
Kshemendra, suggest a different Imeage 
for Chandragupta They describe him 
as the son of PzZrvc-Nanda, a previous 


Nanda King, distingmshed from the 
otlier Nanda called Fo^a-Nanda 

Moreover, Buddliist tradition is quite 
certam about the noble pedigree of Chan- 
dragupta He IS stated to be the scion 
of the Kshatnya clan of Moriyas, an off- 
shoot of the noble and sacred sept of 
the S’akyas who gave the Buddha to the 
world Instead of the term Maurya, 
Buddhist works use the form Mortya, 
denved from Mora, Mayura, peacock 
The story is that the Moriyas, separating 
from the parent commumty of S’akyas, 
to escape from the invasion of the cruel 
Kosala King, Vidudhava, found refuge 
m a secluded Himalayan region full of 
peacocks, whence they also became 
known as Moriyas, i e those belongmg 
to the place of peacocks Another 
version of the story derives Moriya from 
the city called Mortya-nagara, as it was 
built vtidi “bncks coloured like peacocks’ 
necks ” The people who bmlt the city 
became known as Monyas 
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Maham Anaga thought herself tri- 
umphant, her son ■would now succeed 
to the position of first soldier in the 
land Akbar seemed to acquiesce m this 
arrangement, and Adham Khan led an 
army to subdue die kingdom of Malwa 
He succeeded m his task, but he failed to 
send to Akbar either the booty or the 
captured women For the first of many 
times Akbar acted with unexpected, 
overwdielming swiftness Before his 
foster-brother knew that he had left 
Agra he appeared m his camp Taken 
unawares Adham Khan begged forgive- 
ness and on the entreaties of Maham 
Anaga, received it, but Akbar did not 
forgive him 

Adham Khan hastened lus own doom 
His mother grew jealous of a new 
minister -whom Akbar had appointed, 
Adham Khan stabbed him to death m 
the palace at Agra Roused at dead of 
night from die harem where he was 
sleeping, Akbar confronted the murderer 
Adham Khan raised his svord against 
him, whereupon Akbar struck him sense- 
less with a single blow on the face 
He commanded diat he be thrown 
from the wall of the fort into the moat 
below When the ser\ants picked him 
up from the ground he w^as not quite 
dead Akbar ordered that he be thiowm 
dowm again and w^atched while the man 
W'ho had been his boyhood’s constant 
companion w'as hurled again to his death 
Maham Anaga, prostrated by grief, died 
SIX weeks later 

Akbar had asserted himself, diose 
w'ho had sought to dominate him had 
paid dearly for the attempt At the age 
of tw'enty, emerging — in the w'ords of 
Abul Fazl, his historian and devoted 
servant — “from behind the veil,” he 
assumed absolute control of his govern- 
ment, never to let it go In the previous 
twm years he had displayed ingratitude 
and an almost barbarous cruelty, but 
he had also shown unsuspected powders 


of swift, deasive action which had 
brought him to a position which at 
the time of his father’s death had 
seemed quite beyond his grasp 
To that powder of swift action, allied 
to great physical strength and to 
bravery that in anyone else would have 
been wanton recklessness, he owed the 
unbroken senes of military successes 
tliat marked his reign He seemed 
alw'ays to think quicker, act quicker than 
his opponents The semi-mdependent 
States of central India — even Chitor, 
tlie proudest and most stubborn ot them 
all — came under his effective control, 
and Gujerat, bringing an outlet to die 
sea Bengal was his, and Gondwana 
and Orissa He never knew defeat in 
battle and only when in his last years, 
like his successors and as unwisely, he 
crossed the river Narbada to add the 
Deccan to his dominions, did he suffer 
any sort of check Such achievement 
alone would have been sufficient to 
rank him with the great conquerors of 
India, but it is as great soldier, states- 
man and religious enquirer combined 
that Akbar is unique in Indian history, 
and in the fact that he realised that India 
must be united by consent as well as by 
force if his empire w'as to suixnve him 
The keystone of his statesmanship 
W'as his conaliation of his Hindu 
subjects No previous Moslem con- 
queror had even thought of such a 
policy, yet Akbar had already, m 1561, 
married a princess of Amber, a leading 
Rajput house Rapidly he pursued his 
policy For many years every Hindu 
had been forced to pay a pilgnm and a 
poll tax, both these were now' swept 
away Hindu pnnces sat in places of 
honour at the court at Agra, Tan Sen, 
the great singer of Gwalior, became one 
of Akbar’s intimates, later, Todar Mai 
was to reorganise the finances of the 
empire, and Man Singh was to become 
Akbar’s most trusted general Though 
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According to Jain tradition (JParis'- 
ishtaparvan, p 56), Cliandragupta was 
born of a family who reared peacocks 
The Greek accounts of Alexander’s 
campaign mention an Indian tribe called 
Mones after the allied term Moriya 
The canonical Buddhist work Diglia- 
Nikaya (ll, 167) refers to the Mortyas 
of Pipphahvana The Mahavamsa 
(Geiger’s Tr , p 27) describes Chandra- 
gupta as being bom of Monyas who were 
Kshatriyas The Divydvadana (Cowell’s 
ed , p 370) describes Chandragupta’s son 
Bindusara and also his grandson Asoka 
as a Kshatriya 

The connection of peacock, Mayiira^ 
with Monya or Maurya dynasty is 
attested beyond doubt by singular 
archaeological evidence One of the 
Pillars of Asoka, that at Nandangarh, 
bears at bottom the figure of a peacock as 
the dynastic emblem of the Monyas or 
Mauryas, while the same Mayura symbol 
IS repeated in some sculptures on the 
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Great Stupa at Sanchi, which are asso- 
aated with Asoka on the basis of the 
stories of his life which they translate 
into stone 

Perhaps the true facts of Chandra- 
gupta’s lineage were gathered by the 
Greeks Justin (xv, 4) states that “he 
was bom in humble life ” Plutarch 
(Ch LXii) makes Chandragupta report 
to Alexander that the then Nanda King of 
Magadha was unpopular for “his wicked- 
ness and meanness of origin ” A de- 
scendant cannot cast aspersion on his 
own Ancestry Ancestral meanness will 
also be his by descent' 

The fact of Chandragupta’s humble 
life IS also borne out by Buddhist tradi- 
tion (See Mahawamsa, ed Tumour, 
p x) According to this tradition his 
father, the chief of his tribe, was killed 
in a border fray The helpless widow 
escaped to Pushpapura (Kusumapura- 
Patahputra) where she gave birth to 
Chandragupta The boy was spirited 



A STUPA AT TAXILA 

It IS believed that as a boy Chandragupta visited the city, a centre of learning, and saw 

Alexander the Great 
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adham khan pays homage 

Kkatt having conquered Malwar, failed to send to Aprn 
Akbar appeared suddenly in his camp, and the terrified Adham KhL pkady/or^tlZZ 
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away by a cowherd, who brought him 
up m his cowpen and then sold him to a 
hunter by whom he was employed to 
tend cattle The stor}'^ goes diat at the 
village common, the boy Chandragupta 
took mstmcdvely to the game of playing 
the King (raja-krlda) with his com- 
pamons, administermg justice in a mock 
court got up for the purpose It was 
at one of these plays that Chandragupta 
.vas first seen by Chanakya Chanakya 
saw in that rustic child the promise and 
signs of royalty and at once bought him 
from his foster-father for the sum of i,ooo 
Karsha-panas, brought him to Taxila, 
his own native aty (Takshasildnagara- 
Vasi), and had him educated there for 7 
or 8 years These details explain the 
reference of Justin to Chandragupta’s 
“humble life” at the beginmng They 
also explain the other very interesting 
and important fact that Chandragupta, 
when a mere youth, had seen Alexander 
in the course of his campaigning in India 
(Plutarch, Ch LXii) It was possible 
for a youth brought up at Taxila 
According to the Buddhist text 
(Mahavatsa-tika), Chanakya, after the 
completion of Chandragupta’s education 
at Taxila, proceeded to “recruit an army 
locally and made Chandragupta its 
commander ” According to Justin also 
(xv, 4), Chandragupta “collected a band 
of robbers ” As pointed out by Mc- 
Crindle (^Invasion oj India by Alexander, 
p 406), these “robbers” were the repub- 
lican peoples of the Panjab, the Arattas 
or Arashtrakas, “kingless” peoples 
Baudhayana, in his Dharma-Sutra (c 400 
B c ), ^lls the Panjab the country of 
the Arattas The Mahdbhdrata (vill, 
44, 2_o 5 6 - 2070 , 45, 2100) also defines 
tlie Aratta as the people of the Panchan- 
ada countrj'’, “the land of five nvers,” 
and also calls them Vdhikas, along 
with peoples named Prasthala, Madra, 
Gandhara, Khasa, VasaU, Sindhu, and 
Sauvira Alexander saw some of them, 


such as the Vasati, whom lie calls Ossadii, 
or the Arattas, whom he calls Adraistai 
Alexander’s invasion brought to light 
the many free peoples who resisted it at 
different centres in the Panjab, with all 
their might and resources A large part of 
the Panjab, according to Arrian (iv, 21), 
was then held by “independent Indian 
tribes,” “fierce nations” ready to fight 
Alexander “with their blood” (Curtius, 

IX, 4) 

There were, then, magnificent military 
material and possibilities available in 
the Panjab among her small republican 
peoples and States Their heroic defence 
of their liberties against Alexander’s in- ‘ 
vasion failed, probably because it lacked 
leadership, organisation, unity of direc- 
uon and pooling of resources Alex- 
ander was able to deal with each State 
separately and to subdue it easily 
The multiplicity of States prevented a 
united front against a common enemy 
and caused the collapse of opposition 

It was left to the genius of Chanakya 
and Chandragupta to exploit and organise 
this local military material and spirit of 
resistance, which they had seen with 
their own eyes, for a more successful 
endeavour for the achievement of the 
country’s freedom from Greek control 
They knew how to produce out of tins 
material an army fit for freedom’s battle 

Indian literature throws some light on 
the composition of the army which 
Chandragupta had got together for 
fighung his battles The Mudrdra- 
kshasa speaks of an alliance w'lnch 
Chanakya had arranged with a Himalayan 
chief called Parvataka The S thavirdval- 
tcharita also states that “ Chanakya went 
to Himavatkuta and entered into alliance 
with Parvataka, the kmg of that region”, 
and Buddhist accounts also mention a 
Parvata as a close associate of Chanak5ia 
Thus three traditions testify to this 
alliance It is extremely probable, as 
F W. Thomas has suggested (in Cam- 
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Bairam Khan, once tmmster to Hutnayun, was accused of mtngiie by Maham Anaga, 
Akbafs foster mother He was assassinated as hejoum^’ed towards Mecca on pilgrimage 
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bridge History of India, Vol I), that this 
Parvataka was no other than King Poros 
of the Greeks He filled such a large 
place in the politics of the Panjab that no 
adventure in that region was possible 
without him at that time 

The Mudrdrdkshasa further informs 
us that as a result of this Himalayan 
alliance, Chandragupta got together a 
composite army recruited from the differ- 
ent peoples of the region 

Apart from his military preparations, 
the internal conditions of the country 
helped Chandragupta and were not 
favourable to Greek rule The course 
of Alexander’s invasion did not itself 
run smooth Rebellion was rearing its 
head in his rear and sometimes even 
among his own people Popular opin- 
ion on the situation was conveyed to 
Alexander by an Indian ascetic, who 
asked Alexander to tread on a piece of 
dry bde and made him observe that as 
he placed his foot on one end its other 
end would fly up This was a visible 
image of the uncertain and unstable 
consequences of campaigns carried on 
in countries too far from “the centre of 
his dominion” (McCrindle’s Invasion, 
p 315) The prospects of his enter- 
prise did not appeal very much to the 
Greeks themselves Alexander’s policy 
was to plant colonies of Greek veterans 
at suitable centres to mark the progress 
of his conquest (Arrian v, 27, j) Such 
colonies were set up first in Bactria and 
Sogdiana, but the moment there was 
a rumour of Alexander’s death, 300 of 
these colonies left for home (Diodorus, 
xvn, 99) Alexander himself thought 
of these colonies as penal settlements, to 
which the Greeks con\^icted of disloyalty 
were committed (Justin xii, j, 8, 13) 
Then, again, to consolidate his con- 
quests, Alexander divided Greek India 
into SIX Satrapies, three on the west side 
of the Indus and three on the east 
The three western Sarrapes were Greek 


Peithon posted as Governor of Sind, 
Nicanor, of the province called “India 
West of the Indus,” comprising lower 
Kabul valley and hill-tracts up to Hindu 
Kush with Its capital at Pushkalavati 
(Charsadda), assisted by a Macedonian 
garrison under Commandant Philip and 
Oxyartes, governor of Paropanisadae 
province (Kabul valley) Alexander 
could not post Greek governors to 
the east of the Indus Here the three 
Satrapes were placed under Indian Kings, 
Ambhi, King of Taxila, the King of 
Abhisara country, and Paurava (Poros), 
Alexander’s worst enemy, now installed 
as ruler of the largest territory compns- 
mg “ij republican peoples, 5,000 con- 
siderable cities and villages without 
number” (McCrindle, p 309) 

The position of the Greek governors 
rapidly became precarious First 
Kandahar revolted under the instigation 
of an Indian Chief called Samaxus or 
Damaraxus Next, the Asvakas killed 
their Greek governor or Nican (Arrian, 
V, 20, 7) The Eastern Asvakas 
threatened the Indian Agent of Greek 
imperialism, Sisikottus (Sasigupta), who 
had to ask Alexander for help 

All this trouble was brewing m 326 
B c when Alexander was in the thick 
of his campaigns He was even falling 
short of men He had to wait for 
Thracian reinforcements from distant 
Iran to be able to advance beyond the 
Chenab, but the Beas proved the limit 
of his advance Koinos conveyed to 
Alexander the spirit of revolt among the 
Greek soldiery, “of whom few were left 
with their bodily strength and spirits no 
longer as before” (McCrindle) 

The place of Nicanor, murdered by 
the Indian “Mutineers,” was taken by 
Commandant Philip, who became the 
most powerful Greek Governor He 
was already acting as Alexander’s agent 
at Taxila to keep watch over the activities 
of his old and powerful enemy Paurava 
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AKBAR WELCOMED HOME 

Akbar, returning to his capital of Fatehpur Sikn, is welcomed by hts three sons Pnnce 
Salim kisses hts stirrup Behind him stand Murad and Damyal 
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(Poros) He was further selected by 
Alexander to guard the rear of hts 
advance down tlie Hydaspes and, later, 
to take charge of the territones of the 
free peoples, the Malavas (Malloi) and 
Kshudrakas (Ox}drakai), conquered by 
Alexander, as far south as the confluence 
of the Indus and the Chenab Philip, 
therefore, held the key-position of Greek 
rule in India The assassination of such 
a man was a fatal blow to that rule 
He was murdered on his return to 
headquarters after he had seen Alexander 
off on his return ]oumey dovm the 
Jhelum According to Arnan (vi, 27, 2), 
Philip fell a victim to jealousy between 
Greeks and Macedonians of his garrison, 
but the incident was “symptomatic of 
a more deeply seated trouble” (Cambridge 
History of India, Vol I) Alexander re- 
ceived the news of his murder before he 
had reached Carmania, on his westward 
march, but he was quite helpless to avenge 
It All that he could do was to seek 
the good offices of his Indian ally, the 
King of Taxila, to whom he sent des- 
patches asking him kindly to “assume 
the administration of the Province pre- 
viously governed by Phillipus until he 
could send a Satrap to govern it” (Arrian, 
VI, 27) That Satrap was never sent On 
the contrary, an Indian King was helped 
to extend his authority beyond the 
Indus and the frontiers up to the Kabul 
valley and Hindukush A Thracian, 
named Eudamus, was left as the sole 
Greek agent in charge of the garrison 
at Pushkalavaii (modern Charsada) to 
deal with the scattered Greek and Mace- 
donian troops and colonists who lingered 
on in India 

Then followed the death of Alexander 
in 323 B c , when the Greek situation in 
India became extremely critical The 
two years 325-323 b c that intervened 
between the death of Philip and that of 
Philip’s master were fateful years for the 
revolutionary movement that was silently 
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The peacock carved on the Sancht gateways, 
reputed to be work of Asoka 

going on behind the scenes for achiev^ing 
India’s freedom from foreign subjection 
Chandragupta appears on the scene 
as the leader of this movement What 
was then happening may be gathered 
from the following statement of Justin 
(xv, 4), the only available evidence on 
the subject “India, after Alexander’s 
death, as if the yoke of servitude had 
been shaken off her neck, had put this 
Prefect to death Sandrocottus (Chan- 
dragupta) was the leader who achieved 
this freedom He was born m humble 

life Plaving collected a band of 
‘robbers,’ he instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the existmg (Greek) govern- 
ment He was thereafter prepar- 
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BURNING OF THE RAFUT WOMEN 

Scene from the siege of Chitorgarh When n was realised that the fort was lost the Rajput 
women cast themselves into the flames, while the men marched out to meet certain death 
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mg to attack Alexander’s Prefects, 
,, mounted on an elephant which fought 
j'j vigorously m front of the army ” The 
' * “Prefects” mentioned here must he the 
L Satraps Nicanor and Philip, who were 
^ both assassinated, as already related 
( His success in the Panjah in ridding 
|‘i It of foreign rule made him turn confi- 
I dently to the mam mission of his life, 
''i VIZ , to rid his own country of its wicked 

J ruler, Nanda We have not much 

evidence on the details of Chandragupta’s 
conquest of Magadha, but it was a 
; sensational episode and roused popular 
a interest It passed into folklore and 
'( tradition The Buddhist texts relate 

[I 



ON SANCHI GATEWAY 


The peacock was the crest of the house of 
Maurya Asoka was Chandragupta's 
grandson 


that Chandragupta’s movement was 
from the frontier to the interior of 
India, towards Magadha and Patahputra 
and fhat he had first made mistakes m 
strategy “In his ambition to be a 
monarch, without beginning from the 
frontiers and taking the towns m order 
as he passed, he invaded the heart of 
the country and found his army sur- 
rounded by the people on all sides and 
routed like a child eating the middle 
part of a cake and not eating from the 
edges, which were thrown away ” 
Next, he tned another method He 
commenced operations from the fron- 
tiers (Padichantato Patthdyd) and con- 
quered many rdshtras and janapadas, 
States and peoples, on the way, but his 
mistake was not to post garrisons to hold 
the conquests The result was that 
the people left m the rear of his advance 
were free to combine, to enarcle his 
army, and defeat his designs Then 
the proper strategy dawned on him 
He had garrisons stationed at the rdshtras 
and janapadas as they were conquered 
(uggahitanaya balam samvidhaya) and, 
crossing the frontiers of Magadha with 
his victorious army, encountered the 
Nanda army, besieged Patahputra and 
killed Dhana-Nanda {Mahdvamsatlkd) 

A similar comment on strategy is also 
contained in the Jama work, Sthavird- 
valtchartta, which states “Like a child 
burning his finger which he greedily 
puts m the middle of the dish, instead 
of eating from the outer part winch was 
cool, Chanakya had been defeated be- 
cause he had not secured the surrounding 
country before attacking the stronghold 
of tlie enemy Profiting by this advice, 
Chanakya went to Himatvatkuta and 
entered into alliance with Parvataka, the 
king of that place they opened the 
campaign by reducing the provinces ” 
These stories only point to the funda- 
mental fact of Indian history that all 
movements of conquest in India have 
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been from the frontier to the interior, 
from the north to the south, from the 
highlands to the plains It is only in 
the case of the Bntish as a sea-power diat 
the movement has followed a different 
course, from the sea upwards 

It is also apparent from the stones 
that the conquest of Nanda’s Empire v^as 
the result of several attempts, because 
It v^s so powerful Curtius records 
tliat Its army compnsed 200,000 
infantry, 20,000 cavalrj’’, 2,000 four- 
horsed chanots, and 3,000 elephants 
It was very large, extending as far as 
tlie Panjab Paurava II, retreating 
before Alexander’s invasion of his 
country’’ between the Chenab and Ravi, 
found shelter in the Nanda dominions 
(McCrmdle’s Invasion, p 279) The 
Puranas descnbe the first Nanda “as a 
second Parasurama, who extermmated 
all Kshatnyas,” and mentions as the 
contemporarj' Kshatn}^ djmasties the 
Aiks\^us, Panchalas, Kasis, Haiha}^, 
Kahngas, Asraakas, Kurus, Maithilas, 
Surasenas and Vitihotras The Greeks 
descnbe him as the ruler of peoples called 
Gangandre and Prasii, 1 e the peoples 
of the Ganges valley and the Prachyas 
or Easterns, peoples living to the east of 
the “Middle Countr}” such as the 
Panchalas, Surasenas, Kosalas and the 
like The Puranas again call him 
Mahapadma, v hich literally means “ lord 
of immense army and wealth, 100,000 
millions ” Thus Nanda had untold re- 
sources in both men and money MTiat 
he lacked was populanty Chandra- 
gupta himself reported to Alexander that 
Nanda was “hated by his subjects” 
and this report Alexander got confirmed 
b}’’ the Indian Kmgs Paurava and Bhagala 
(Phegelas) The Greek WTiters record 
that Nanda’s unpopularity was due to 
tlie onginal sm of his ancestor wEo w'as a 
barber and a paramour of the wnfe of his 
roj^ master, whom he murdered, to- 
gether wath the royal children, and seized 


the throne for his son by die guilty 
Queen (Diodorus and Curtius ated m 
McCnndle’s Invasion) 

Thus the Nanda dynasty w^s bom in 
sin, which Hindu soaal opimon could 
not tolerate The Puranas dub the 
d5masty as “immoral ” The Buddhist 
texts call Nanda as Dhana-Nanda for 
his rapaaty The Mahavamsatika 
(Tumour, Introduction to Mahawanso, 
p xxxix) has a different tradition about 
the first Nanda, whom it calls by another 
name, Ugrasena He started as a 
marauder and formed a gang of dacoits 
wirh his other brothers and later seized 
Magadhan sovereignty (c/* Mahahod- 
hivamsci) Perhaps the Greek version 
IS more rehable as being based upon 
first-hand reports It is echoed in 
Bana’s Harshachanta, which states that 
“Kakavami SaisunagI was killed by a 
dagger thrust mto his throat in the 
suburb of his aty” — pointing to die 
treacherous murder of his royal master 
by the Queen’s paramour, the barber, 
the sinful progenitor of the Nanda 
dynasty. A similar tradition is recorded 
in Jam works The Parisishtaparvan 
(p 46) descnbes Nanda as the son of a 
barber b}”^ a courtesan, which implies a 
double degradation due to both parents 
bemg tamted The Avasyakasutra (p 
690) descnbes the Nanda king as “be- 
gotten of a barber” (napitadasa) 

There are different traditions as to 
the cucumstances which led to a clash 
between Chandragupta and Nanda 
Accordmg to Justin, Chandragupta “by 
his insolent behaviour had offended King 
Nandrus and wEen ordered by that kmg 
to be put to death, he had sought 
safety by a speedy flight.” The text of 
Justin has the name Alexandrum, which 
IS taken to be a mistake for Nandrum, 
leNandra The MahdvaTnsaiikd,bow- 
ever, relates that it w^ not Chandra- 
gupta but Chanakya who had offended 
Nanda Chanakya had come all the 
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‘TLIGHT OF THE WORLD” 

A reputed portrait of Nur Jahan, the only tmfe of Jahangir A strong-minded woman, 
she grasped the rans of gozemment and kept than m her capable hands 
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V way from his native city of Taxila to 
Pataliputra to try his wits at disputation 
t at the court of Dhana Nanda, who was 
now a changed man, his avarice being 
replaced by a love of giving His 
chanties were organised through an 
institution called Danasala administered 
by a Samgha, of which Chanakya was 
appointed president with liberty to give 
up to a crore, but the king, unable to 
stand his look and manners, relieved 
him of his office The insulted Chanakya 
now became his mortal enemy and 
- escaped m the disguise of an Ajivika 
r ascetic Then he came across Chandra- 
, gupta as a foundling and brought him 
_ to Taxila, as already related The 
Mudrdrakshasa also supports this tradi- 
tion in stating that Nanda had insulted 
Chanakya by expelhng him publicly 
, from his place of honour m his court. 
■ It represents Chanakya as the primary 
__ enemy of Nanda, and Chandragupta 
only as his instrument The drama 
^ opens with the statement of Chanakya 
that he has already destroyed the Nanda 
family and will not spare a single off- 
^ shoot tliereof The Milmda-panho (SEE 
Vol XXXVI, p 147) gives the information 
that the general of Nanda’s army was 
Bhaddasala and mentions the colossal 
carnage of the war at which were killed 
“ 100 kotis of soldiers, 10,000 elephants, 
1 lac of horses and 5,000 charioteers ” 
The subsequent career of Chandra- 
gupta may be gathered from the following 

- statement of Plutarch {Life of Alexander, 
Ch LXii) as the only evidence on the 

“ subject “Not long afterwards, Andro- 
^ kattos (Chandragupta), who had by 

- that time mounted the throne, presented 

: Seleukos with 500 elephants and overran 

and subdued the whole of India with an 
army of 600,000 ” “The throne” here 
' refers to the throne of Magadha, which 
: Chandragupta had won by defeating the 

I Nanda king His conquest of the 
J Magadhan Empire was followed by two 
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other achievements, first, the defeat of 
Seleukos and, secondly, the conquest of 
southern parts of India which were not 
included in the Nanda Empire In the 
struggle for power among his generals, 
following Alexander’s death, Seleukos 
emerged victorious in 312 BC, and 
later thought of recovering Alexander’s 
conquests m India Crossing the Indus 
in 305 B c , he found a new India, strong 
and united, under Chandragupta, with 
whom he had to come to terms He 
ceded to Chandragupta the four Greek 
provinces of Paropanisadte (Kabul), Aria 
(Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar) and part 
of Gedrosia, making up modem Afghan- 
istan and Baluchistan Chandragupta 
on his part presented Seleukos with 500 
elephants, which he found helpful in his 
war with his rival Antigonos By this 
treaty of 303 b c Chandragupta was the 
first Indian King to extend the frontiers 
of India to the borders of Persia 
There is no evidence to prove Chand- 
ragupta’s conquest of the south, except 
the passage from Plutarch cited above 
A Jam tradition {Rdjdvahkathe cited in 
I A 1892, p 157) relates that Chand- 
ragupta abdicated and settled down at 
Sravana Belgola in Mysore as an ascetic 
It stands to reason that he chose for his 
retirement a place which was not outside 
his vast dominion, while his grandson, 
Asoka, tells in his Inscriptions that his 
immediate “neighbours” in the south 
(Antah) were Cholas, Pandyas and 
others So the Maurya Empire had in- 
cluded Sravana Belgola within its limits 
Some ancient Tamil authors like 
Mamulanar or Paranar mention Mauryas 
advancing up to a hill in Tinnevelley 
district, led by a warlike clan called 
Kosar There are also late Mysore 
inscriptions referring to Chandragupta’s 
rule in Mysore (Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions, p 10) Nagak- 
handa in Shikarpur Taluka, Mysore, is 
stated to be included in the kingdom of 
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At the beginning of Ins reign, in spite weakness fnr 

his promises, Jahangir showed marLd that Hawkins ro^ ’ was 

‘vour to the Jesuit Fathers He tw^s^r 

^ecorated ^is throne room with pictures late hour ev^° ^° h*T ^ 

■epresentmg biblical subjects, and por- made a “Con^^anrf n'as 

trai^ of the Pope and the King of Spam salarv nf ^^tth a 

Church processions with foil Catholic so mcenseVthe ^ ^ 

ceremonial were to be seen in the streets that they btcSne^‘^^m^^ 
of Agra and Lahore, and to the preat anrt ^ like madde dogges,” 

scandal of the orthodox, ’ the Emperor to poiSM fom 

sealed offiaal documents wuth a signet him with an Arm^iiSoSts 
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bearmg the effigies of Chnst and His 
Mother In 1607, however, the Jesuits 
received a severe set-back on the amval 
at Agra of Captam William Hawkins of 
the newly-formed East India Company 
with a letter from James I of England’ 
gkmg for the grant of trade faalities 
Hawkins had learnt Turkish in the 
Levmt, and this was so closely allied to 
UTKi, Jahangir’s mother-tongue, that 
they could converse without an inter- 
preter. Hawkins was a jovial Eliza- 
bethan toper, and Jahangir had the family 


food Hawkins went home in 1611, 
and in the followmg year the Pormguese, 
who had sent a large fleet to turn the 
Enghsh out of their newly-acquired 
lacto^ in Surag were completely de- 
le^d by two uny Enghsh merchantmen 
ihe Great Mogul, which before 
mought none comparable to the 
orm^ese at sea, much wondered at the 
Enghsh resolution ” From this event 
we may reckon the beginning of Bnnsh 
ascendancy in India Hawkins gives a fas- 
cinating account of Jahangir’s daily life 
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Chandragupta The Maurj'as are sup- 
posed to ha\e penetrated into Southern 
India through the Konkan 

To sum up, Chandragupta is to be 
credited •Tilth achievements -vhich in- 
clude the overthro-v of the Greek occu- 
pation and conquest of the Panjab, the 
conquest of the Empire of Magadha, 
the ^ ictor}'^ over the v. estem kmg, 
Seieukos, and the extension of empire 
beyond the Indian fronuers, and the 
conquest of the South and the political 
unification of North and South under 
one paramount sovereignty 

The government of such a vast 
empire -vas necessarily based upon a 
system of decentrahsation The empire 
vas di\ ided up into a number of Pro- 
Mnces and Vice-rovalties and each of 
these -v as of the time-honoured pattern 
of the Hindu State, comprising the ruler 
or governor at the top, heads of depart- 
ments, a hierarchy of offiaals m different 
grades of junsdiction and the self- 
governing village communities at the 
foundation of the structure In the 
inscnptions of Asoka, under -whom the 
Maurya Empire was seen at its best, 
there are mentioned aties like Taxila, 
U))ain, Kosambi, Gimar, Tosah, and 
Suvamagin as the seats of the provinaal 
governments The eiidence for the 
reign of Chandragupta on these matters 
is very meagre We know only from 
a later mscription of Rudradaman (of 
CAD 150) of the -western proimce of 
Chandragupta s empire, which v.'as then 
called Surashtra and had its capital at 
Girmagara (Gimar) It vi^ adimmstered 
by the governor {Rdshtrtya), named 
Pushyagupta Vaisya. The pro^ mce -was 
kno-wn for the “beautiful reserrmur” 
called Sudarsana Tataka (Lake) 

The provmaal government m the 
traditional Hmdu polity rested on a 
hierarchy of officers of different grades 
and jurisdictions, planned on what may 
be called the decimal system, compnsmg 


the village (grama) as the smallest unit 
under tlie officer called Gramanl and 
groups of 10, 20, too and i 000 ullages 
under officers called, respectively, Dasl, 
Vimsl^ Satesa and Sahasresa, m an ascend- 
ing order of authority, culminating in 
the provinaal governor called Adhtpatt 
(cf ilfc/m, vai, 115-125) These several 
authonties received revenue, dealt with 
the returns of crime and passed them on 
from one to the next higher till re-v enues 
and reports focused m the kmg, the 
lord of all To-vi-ns grew out of villages 
as centres of protection and prosperity 
Every ten villages were served by a 
market-to-vm called Samgrahana, 300 or 
400 \'illages had their county to-wns 
called Kharv^ataka and Dronamukha 
(located at a river’s mouth), and, lastly, 
there were the great city, Nagara, or 
Pura, the port or Pattana and the capital 
or Rajadhani (Artha-Sdstra, p 46) 

At the foimdation of the structure was 
the village community functiomng like 
a self-govemmg corporation or repubhc 
The villagers were free to legislate for 
themselves through the groups to which 
they belonged, the Kula or family, the 
Jati or caste, the Sreni or guild and 
the Janapada, the locahty The king’s 
duty was to recogmse and enforce the 
laws laid dovm for themselves by these 
self-go^ emmg groups, communities, and 
corporations, and die laws of different 
localities (Manu, viil, 41, 46) 

As regards the admimstration, a -vast 
body of -valuable and concrete emdence 
IS furmshed by the epoch-makmg San- 
skrit •« ork, the Artha-Sdstra of Kautilya 
Although the exact date and authorship 
of the work cannot be ascertamed -vuth 
certainty (as m the case of most Sanskrit 
works which are products of schools 
and not of indiiudual authors and hence 
open to additions), scholars are agreed 
that the contents of the work reflect 
the conditions of Maurya India 

The mam source of information 
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THE EMPEROR AURANGZEB 

A portrait of the sixth and last of the great Mogul emperors After his reign the dynasty 
declined rapidly Painted by Anupchater 
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regarding India under Chandragupta 
Maurya is the account of Megasthenes 
who, after the Treaty of 303 B c , was 
sent as an envoy by Seleukos to the 
court of the Indian king, where he spent 
a number of years and had several times 
visited the Maurya capital 

He describes Patahputra as situated 
at the confluence of the Son and Ganges, 
protected by a massive timber palisade 
(of which fragments have been recently 
excavated), pierced by 64 gates, crowned 
by 570 towers, and surrounded by a 
moat 600 feet broad and 30 cubits 
deep, filled from the waters of die Son 
The palace was of timber, with gilded 
pillars adorned with golden vines and 
silver birds The king was carried in a 
golden palanquin adorned with tassels of 
pearls, and was clothed m muslin em- 
broidered with gold Public amusements 
were fights of bulls, rams, elephants, 
rhinos, and other animals, gladiatorial 
contests, ox-races and the like The chief 
royal amusement was the chase The 
king was attended by armed female guards 
He attended court to administer justice, 
“remaining there all day thus occupied, 
not suffering himself to be interrupted 
even though the time arrives for attending 
to his person” (Strabo, iii, 106-107) 
Megasthenes brings the Indians under 
seven classes with reference to their 
occupations (r) The Philosophers, 1 e 
the Brahmans, who performed sacnfices 
privately for individuals and publicly for 
kings, (2) the Agriculturists who formed 
the bulk of the population and were 
exempt from military service and were 
often found freely working in the fields, 
in sight of a battle raging close by, (3) 
Herdsmen and Hunters, (4) Traders, 
Artisans and Boatmen Armourers and 
ship-builders were to work for the State, 
and not for private individuals The 
admiral of the king’s navy hired out ships 
to private individuals for the transport of 
goods and passengers (5) Soldiers, who 


received pay even in peace time, (6) In- 
spectors forming the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, who watched what was going on 
and reported to the king, and were known 
for their probity, and (7) the King's 
Ministers, the class from whom were re- 
cruited “ the magistrates, the chiefs of dis- 
tricts, the deputy governors, the keepers 
of the treasury, the army superintendents, 
the admirals, the high stewards, and 
the overseers of agriculture ” 

Megasthenes gives some facts about 
the educational system of the country 
Its leaders are called “Philosophers,” 
who were both Brahmans and “ Sar- 
manes,” S’ramanas, ascetics The Brah- 
man students spent yj years in student- 
ship, living with their teacher “in a 
grove near the city, using beds of leaves 
and skins, living sparely, practising 
celibacy and abstinence from flesh- 
food, listening to discourse, and admit- 
ting others to discussion This points 
to the Hindu system of education based 
on Brahmacharya The Sramanas ‘ lived 
in the forests on leaves and wild fruits, 
weanng barks of trees ’ and always 
meditating and worshipping gods These 
were probably the Sannyasts in the 
fourth stage or dsrama of a Hindu’s life 
Some of these were ‘Medical philoso- 
phers,’ ‘ treating people by diet and 
not by medicines’ and preferring medi- 
cines to be applied externally ‘ to drugs ’ ” 
(Megasthenes, Frag 40= Strabo, xv, 
C 7 1 if) Strabo mentions another class 
of philosophers called Pramanai, the 
Prdmdnikas, who beheved in pramdna 
or reasoning as a means of knowledge 
Being rationalists, they laughed at 
ritualist Brahmins (Strabo, xv, C 
719) It IS also stated that the ‘Philoso- 
phers’ were assembled by the king on 
New Year’s Day to make their sugges- 
tions for improving the conditions of 
the country and sound recommendations 
were rewarded by the king by granung 
exemptions from taxation 



AURANGZEB 

LAST OF THE GREAT MOGLLS 

1618-1707 

BY ELIZABETH D’OYLEY 


A KBAR, “ Guardian of Mankind,” 
ZA greatest and wisest of the Mogul 
-Z. A. emperors, had been dead thirteen 
years, at Agra — ^which he had built — 
his son Jahangir reigned in his stead, 
far to the southward, beyond the Vindhya 
and Satpura Mountains, Prince Khurram, 
Jahangir’s heir, ruled as Viceroy of the 
Deccan, when, at Dhud on the night 
of November 4, 1618 his favourite 
wife, Murataz-Mahal, gave birth to their 
third son The child came not only of 
the blood of Akbar the blood of the 
great Tamerlane was in his veins 


Timur or Tamerlane wltom men had 
called “The Scourge of God ” 

Mahomed was the name chosen for 
the child, a name his father later changed 
to Aurangzeb (Throne-Ornament) It 
might have been thought that a third son 
was bom to no happy destiny The 
younger sons of Mogul emperors were 
dangerous rivals foi the throne, and 
death or imprisonment was their usu il 
fate Even the heir troubled the 
Emperor’s peace Jahangir had rebelled 
against Akbar Prince Khurram rebelled 
against Jahangir 



AURANGZEB’S MOSQUE 

osguc of Aurangzeb in the aty of Aurangabad which was Ins capital during his 
Viceroyalty in the Deccan 
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THE IRON PILLAR AT DELHI 

The Iron Pillar at Delhi, standing ztithm the Kntb Minor enclosure, is one of the most 
famous of the Gupta monuments It bears an inscription shozoing that it vias erected in 
AD 415 by Kianaragupta I to commemorate the exploits of his father It is believed that 
the pillar aias brought to Delhi by a Tomara Rajput king, from Bihar, the old Magadha, 
and that it originally stood before a Vishnu temple 
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MAUSOLEUM OF AURANTGZEB’S WIFE 


The tomb of Rabi'a Daurani, Aurangzeh’s zoife, ts a copy of the Taj Mahal, and counted 
one of the finest Mogul buildings in the Deccan 


Aurangzeb was tu o 3'^ears old then turn m revolt from the luxury and pro- 
What happened to him durmg the fligacy of his grandfather For two 
years of his father’s warfare is not years he lived in Jahangir’s Court, 
known, but m 1625 the boy had his watched by the quick eyes of Nur- 
share m paying the pnce of it As Jahan, his grandmother and virtual ruler 
hostages for Pnnce Khurram’s future of the Empire 

loyalty, his eldest son Data and seven- It seems that the boy’s education was 
year-old Aurangzeb were sent to Jahangir entrusted to an ordinary Moslem school- 
at Agra Jahangir, the drunkard — so master From him Aurangzeb learnt to 
strong w'as his liquor that it made the write in a hand that was exquisite He 
English ambassador cough and sneeze — learnt the Koran so thoroughly that he 
the fierce-tempered, must have seemed a could reate it from memory He learnt 
strange man to his young grandson Arabic, wasting — as later he complained 
Aurangzeb Picmres of the Chnstians’ — the preaous hours of his youtli “m 
Madonna found a place in his palace at the dry, unprofitable and never-ending 
Agra, not because Jahangir was tolerant, task of learmng words ” Rather should 
as Akbar had been, of all religions, but he have been taught the duty of a King 
because he cared for none of them In to his people, he said, and by his people 
Atirangzeb diere was something of the to their Kmg Aurangzeb was his own 
saint and much of the ascetic which even best schoolmaster 
m these early days may have made him In the November of 1627, Jahangir 



THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF ART 

1 

1 A D 300-500 

i 

I BY ROBERT BRYAN- 

\ 

\ 

T he fourth century in Europe saw mount power m north India, and groups 

the disintegration of the greatest of small states had struggled inter- 

^ empire that the world had yet mittently and anarchically with each 

I known, and in the succeeding mo hun- other without gaining any mastery 

j dred years the lamps of civilisation From the very scarcity of records of 

i which the Romans had either inherited this period it is safe to assume that it 

I from Greece or kindled themselves lacked outstanding personalities, culture, 

were extinguished by barbarian hordes or achievement Prominent among these 
Only in the far south-east of the con- states was Magadha, whence centuries 

tinent did tlie Byzantines gallantly, earlier had sprung the first of India’s 

precariously, preserve the great Greco- great dynasties, the Maurya, and where 

Roman tradition now the family of Gupta held power, 

We turn our gaze eastwards to be met and prominent also in that region was 

by one of history’s greatest contrasts, the tribe of the Lichchavi, who held 

for while Europe was plunging into sway at Vaisali and who had appeared 

barbarian obscurity, India was emerging m history as early as the days of Buddha 
from her dark ages into a period, nearly Of the origins of the Gupta family 
three hundred years long, which, together nothing is known for certain, it has 

with the reign of Harsha which followed been conjectured that they were of low 

after a short interval, has rightly come birth or alternatively that they came 

to be looked upon as the golden age of from non-Hindu stock They emerge 

Hinduism, the period of the imperial mto historical certainty only in the 

Guptas beginning of the fourth century in the 

The Indo-Scythian empire, the rulers person of the founder of the dynasty and 

of which had controlled north-west the era that bears their name, Chandra- 

India and exercised some sort of sover- gupta I He was ruling at Pataliputra 

eignty over the Ganges valley, was m about 318, and at that date succeeded in 

A D 300 a thing of the past For about marrying a princess of the Lichchavi 

eighty years there had been no para- tribe, Kumara Devi 
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COINS OF THE GUPTA KINGS 
Le/t a com of Chandragupta I Right a com of Chandragupta II 
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began and Shah Jahan finished it) Plated 
with gold inlaid with diamonds, emeralds, 
pearls and rubies, it stood upon feet of 
gold Twelve pillars covered -witli 
emeralds supported an enamelled canopy, 
and each pillar bore two peacocks 
encrusted with gems standing on either 
side of a tree covered with diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies and pearls In Agra, 
too, Shah Jahan built magnificently not 
a palace for the living, but a tomb for 
the dead the Ta) Mahal, which to this 
day bears witness to his love for the 
mother of Aurangzeb 

She had been dead five years when, m 
Mav, 1636, he was appointed Governor 
of his father’s old Viceroyalty of the 
Deccan He was only eighteen, and the 
coercing of that coveted territory, with 
Its exhaustless wealth in gold and 
diamonds, was in reality left to older 
hands But Aurangzeb had emerged 
from the Courts of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan with thoughts more on heaven 
dian on earth The flame of religion 
burned in him, and while, in obedience to 
his father, he was bringing the territory 
of Baglana into subjection, he longed to 
cast off his greatness and, arraying him- 
self in the rags of a fakir, seek God in 
solitude In June, 1644, he o } 


MUSIC ROOM, BIDAR 
The fine existing “Musician’s galleo 

the old foTt of Bidar buiiiuuc xii j*^**'-? - — j l” 

d.ed suddenly, end two month, later — 

Prince Kliurram was at Agra— Emperor world His father rage , P , 

with the title of Shah Jahan or King of of his tncome, ^ 
the World No Mogul Emperor was of the Deccan Willing y ^ ^ — 


ever loved as Shah Jahan Prosperity 
came to the Empire, leaving him free 
to earn his title of “the Magnificent” 
Unsurpassed splendour surrounded 
young Aurangzeb Agra was no longer 
the chief residence of the Court On 
the banks of the Jumna, Shah Jahan 

1 1-__1 TvT r 


go Dara his brother scorned him as 
“saint,” but for nearly a year he hid 
himself in the wilds of the Western 
Ghats, mortifying his body and com- 
muning with God 

The phase passed He came back to 
the world, to spend his unwearying 
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the banks of the Jumna, 5 nan Janan me but to the 

built his city of Shahjahanabad, or New energies as Aurangzeb 

Delhi Along the riverside ran the b ascftic, 

battlements of his palace where, in the the Emperor g 

Diwan-i-Am or Hall of Audience stood who reckoned the Faith ot Islam 
tlie Peacock Throne, which had taken all Ae empires in the world 
Len years to complete (Tamerlane Within three years of his return, 
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TWO VYALAKAS 

These two Htppogryphs from the sctdptures 
at Samath are typical examples of Gupta Art 

The effects of this union were far- 
reaching and of the utmost importance 
to India At the date of his marnage 
Chandragupta ti'as ruler of a small 
pnnapahty — one among many, at his 
death, which probably occurred about 
335, he was reigning over a wide, fertile 
stretch of temtoiy compnsing all the 
modem districts of Oudh, Tirhut and 
Bihar — lands that all through the ages 
have had a better claim than anv others 
to be called the heart of India To his 
own skill much of this achievement was 
doubtless due, but the prestige that came 
to him with his marnage must also have 
been a powerful factor in makmg it 
possible Kumara Devi’s family was 
an old and honoured one, the Guptas 
were new-comers, vigorous but without 
tradition, vigour and tradition alhed 
could accomphsh great things At his 


accession Chandragupta styled himsel f 
Maharaja, Eut afterli is marriag;e„he 
Maharaiadh iraia , and on Febmary 26, 
AD 320, there came into existence, for 
the purpose of reckoning dates, a new 
era, the Gupta era, which continued to 
be used even after the power of the 
dynasty had waned, and which is vital 
evidence ot the power which by then 
Chandragupta must have achieved 
Coins exist too, to-day, bearing the 
5omt images of Chandragupta and 
Kumara Devi, struck probably by their 
son, Samudragupta, they show how 
highly that ruler estimated his mother’s 
importance, as does the fact that he 
described himself as “the son of the 
daughter of the Lichchavi ” 

Chandragupta chose as his successor 
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They combine the characteristic grace and ele- 
gance with simplicity and boldness of design 
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MEDALLIONS AT BHARHUT 


Four medallions typical of Early Buddhist work They illustrate scenes from the Jatakas, 
the stories dealing with Buddha’s previous incarnations 


Samudragupta, who was to prove the 
greatest in a great line of rulers In the 
famous inscription at Allahabad record- 
ing the events of this reign we find the 
choice described 

“‘Here is a noble man ’ With these 
words the father embraced him with 
shivers of )oy that spoke of his affection, 
and looked at him with eyes heavy with 
tears and overcome with love — the 
courtiers breathing freely with joy and 


the kinsmen of equal grade looking up 
with sad faces — and said to him, ‘Pro- 
tect then this whole earth ’ ” 

Having chosen, the father made his 
^on promise that lus_ first task should be 
the dtgvijaya^ the conquest jofjthe^Eour 
Quarters, a task imposed by tradition 
on all Kshatnya rulers who aspired to 
greamess 

The Allahabad inscription tells how 
the promise was redeemed Master of 



aurangzeb 
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“Let her be buried deep, and never 
heard again ” 

By day and by night, in pubhc and in 
pnvate, he offered his prayers, fasted 
when he should fast, kept vigils To 
the Palace in Delhi he added for his own 
use that gem in black and white marble, 
the Pearl Mosque He dared not make 
the Pilgnmage to Mecca, lest he should 
lose his throne in his absence All else 
that a follower of Islam should do he 
did, even obeying the Prophet’s precept 
that every Moslem should practise a 
trade he made skull caps 

Less wise than Akbar his great- 
grandfather, he could not see that no 
power on earth can make men think 
alike, and that God is to be reached by 
many ways 

O God (wrote Abu- 1 -Fazl, fnend of 
Akbar) in every temple I see people that 
see thee, and in every language I hear 
spoken, people praise thee 

Polytheism and Islam feel after thee 
Each religion says, “Thou art one, 
without equal ” 

If It be a mosque, people murmur the 
holy prayer, and if it be a Chnstian 
Church, people nng the bell from love 
of thee 

Sometimes I frequent the Chnsuan 
cloister, and sometimes the mosque 
But It is thou whom I seek from 
temple to temple 

Thy elect have no dealings with 
heresy or with orthodoxy for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of thy 
truth 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to 
the orthodox 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs 
to the heart of the perfume-seller 
“Heresy to the heretic” was not 
Aurangzeb’s creed For the sake of 
Islam he persecuted the Hindus, thus 
alienating the great Rajputs who were 
the pillars of ks throne, and woke in 
the South that Maratha power which 


was ultimately to bring the Empire to 
destruction 

Small, sturdy men, the Marathas 
inhabited the inaccessible fastnesses of 
the Western Ghats peaceful, frugal, 
hard-working Hindus, subject to tlie 
King of Bijapur By the time of 
Jahangir, numbers of them had joined 
the army of their Bijapur ruler As 
horsemen none surpassed them Many 
rose to be officers One of them, 
Shahji Bhosla, became Governor of 
Poona and Bangalore, and to him — 
when Aurangzeb was nine — there was 
bom a son, Shivaji 

The blood of the wild ran in Shivaji’s 
veins Mixing with the people of the 
Western Ghats, he came to know every 
path and lurking place of that precipitous 
region A bom leader of men, before 
he was twenty he had gathered the 
hiUmen to his standard, and turned the 
military knowledge learnt at Poona 
against his teachers Fort after fort in 
the hills, left neglected by the King of 
Bijapur, fell before Shivaji and his 
Marathas Forces sent to crush him 
were themselves defeated By 1660 he 
could put 50,000 men into the field, and 
was threatemng Aurangzeb’s aty of 
Aurangabad For tliree years the 
Emperor’s Viceroy, Shayista !l^an, tried 
to subdue him Aurangzeb’s son, 
Pnnce Mu’azzam, in company witli 
Jaswant Singh, next essayed the task 
Shivaji, undaunted, sacked Surat, the 
Gate of Mecca, and every Moslem cried 
out against the sacrilege 

Aurangzeb tried new generals. Raja 
Jai Singh and Dilir Khan, and in five 
months “the mountain rat” was cor- 
nered Then the Emperor made a mis- 
take worthy of Dara the llnfortunate 
Shivaji, ready to be his vassal, came to 
Delhi to do homage for the Viceroyalty 
of the Deccan No other man could 
give Aurangzeb such help in conquering 
ffiat long-desired teratory But the 
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tlie central Ganges plain, Samuclragupta 
first “violently uprooted” the neigh- 
bouring Gangetic rulers and annexed 
their territories Secure at home, he 
then embarked on his most famous 
campaign, which, having as its first 
object die conquest of the “kings of the 
forest country” (probably the tribes of 
Orissa), was extended, after this had 
been achieved, so that he reached the 
Madras coastline and may even have 
crossed soudiem India and invaded 
Malabar, Maharashtra and Khandesh It 
has been estimated that in the course of 
three years’ campaigning he covered 
three thousand miles, a feat almost 
comparable to the exploits of Alexander 
Whether because he was defeated by 
the Pallavas in southern India — which is 
not certain — or because he was more 
far-sighted than any other would-be con- 
queror of the south, he made no attempt 
to annex any territories south of the 
Narbada river The material gains of 
his great campaign were confined to 
booty and tribute Its effect nevertheless 
was immense Samudragupta had proved 
himself to be supreme in India, without 
a serious rival As a result the rulers 
of the states bor- 
denng his domin- 
ions paid homage 
to him, and with 
neighbouring 
kingdoms he estab- 
lished diplomatic 
relations Chief 
among these were 
the surviving 
Kushan kingdom 
of Kabul and the 
kingdom of Cey- 
lon T o the ruler 
of the latter h e 
granted permis - 
sion to build . a 
great monastery 
for Buddhist pil- 


grims to Bo dh Gaya His fame had 
spread, too, further afield, and m his 
reign contact was made both with the 
Roman Empire and, more fruitfully, with 
China 

Shortly after his great campaign 
Samudragupta performed the nte known 
as the Horse Sacrifice {Rajasuya) The 
full tradition of this ritual is to be found 
in the Mahabharata In anticipation of 
a campaign a horse, distinguished by 
certain natural markings, is set free to 
wander It is followed by the would-be 
conqueror, who challenges to battle the 
ruler of any state into which the horse 
goes If victorious the challenger pro- 
claims himself emperor and returns to 
his capital, where the horse is sacrificed 
to the gods Samudragupta’s per- 
formance of the last part of this ritual, 
the actual sacrifice, was his boast tliat he 
was supreme over all those he wished to 
conquer The Horse Sacrifice is evidence, 
too, that in the Gupta empire Buddhism 
was giving way to the orthodox Hindu- 
ism of the Brahman caste Samudra- 
gupta was known as the “ Restorer of the 
Horse Sacrifice,” the reason being that 
since the days of Asoka Buddhism had 
been predominant 
in India and animal 
sacnfice was abhor- 
rent to Buddhist 
principles Its 
revival speaks for 
Itself 

Yet Samudra - 
gup ta was tolera nt 
oTiBudd hism-as..a. 
branch o f ..Hmdu:i 
ism, th^ Monas- 
~tei ^ atTodh Gaya_ 
shows this, as more 
'lorcTbl y does the 
lact mat he chose „ 
a Buddhist, Vasa- . 
(Jandhu, as his chief 
councillor 
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WALLS OF GOLCONDA 

The fortress of Golconda, the keystone of the defettce of the Deccan against Aurangzcb 
It was besieged for over two months, but not utterly conquered 


Great Mogul m his bigotry scorned to a demoralised army and tlie Marathas 
ally himself with a Hindu mountain more powerful tlian ever 
robber He let him stand unnouced He began by despatching his sons 
in the Hall of Audience, and Shivaji, Mu’azzam and A’zam to lay waste the 
raeing at the humiliation, slipped away Konkon The wise Marathas cut down 
without taking leave Soon, despite the all the grass, then left the Prin^ to go 
Imperial guards posted at his door, he their way The country would destroy 
had made his escape m a basket carried them more effectively than Aey tliem- 
on a porter’s back selves could do When Muazzam and 

By 1671 he had sacked Surat once A’zam reached the end of tlieir task, 
more For another nine years he held they had scarcely a horse to carry them, 
sway pushing his raids as far North as and no more dian a starving remnant of 
Baroch, subduing all the Konkon, save the army they set out with No^ sooner 
what the English, Portuguese and Abys- were tliey gone than Shivaji’s son, 
sinians held, and forcing the army of Sambhaji, swept down with his horsemen 
Aurangzeb to raise the siege of Bijapur on Burhanpur, fired it, and set all die 
Then death took him surrounding countr>^ in a blaze 

Shivaji was dead, but he had created Aurangzeb had marched south to 
a nauon In 1681 — some si\ months Ahmadnagar by tlien, his aim being to 
after Shivap’s deatli— Aurangzeb himself cut off tlie resources of tlie Maradia by 
arrived at Burhanpur to take die Deccan reduang die kingdoms of Golconda 
in hand Litde did he dream that he had and Bijapur, wlucli Shivaji had long ago 
looked his last on Delhi, that twenQ -five forced to pay tnbute to him T^t ent} - 
years hence he would snll be here, with eight years had gone since, wnth Mir 
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BUDDHIST CAVE-TEMPLE AT ELLORA 

77:e Buddhist caves of EUora are, together with those at Ajanta, the most famous of their 
kind They were constructed in the Gxipta Era 


Samudragupta •^'as both poet and 
musiaan — many of the coins of his 
reign show him playing on a lyre Of 
more importance to India 'nas the fact 
that he "was a patron of art in all its 
forms In the latter part of his reign 
t here was peace throughout his 
domimons, and poetry, music, and 
drama had the opportunity to flounsh_ 
The chief hterary figure was Hanshena, 
the court 'poeL He speaahsed m j&e 
Kavya (Court Epic) and his verse plays 
were frequently performed In adm- 
non, he was the author of the Allahabad 
mscnption Inscnbed on one of Asoka’s 
pillars. It teUs the story of the tnumph 
and glorj’- of Samudragupta m war, a 
storj^ contrastmg strangely with the 
ideals which Asoka had preached to his 
subjects, but showing clearly, even when 
w^e allow for exaggeration, the greatness 
of Its hero Northern India under 
Samudragupta vras powerful, settled, 


and prosperous, the stage was set for 
the Golden Age of Hmduism, even if 
It had not already begun. 

That Age approached its zemth in die 
reign of his son Chandragupta II 
Samudragupta died m about ^8o, be- 
queathing to his son a great inhentance 
The father created an empire, the son 
consohdated and m two important re- 
spects enlarged it He conquered eastern 
Bengal, gaming an oudet to the eastern 
sea, and on the iron pillar at Delhi it 
is recorded how he crossed the “seven 
mouths of the Indus ” Finally in the 
last ten years of the century he con- 
quered and annexed what are now Kathia- 
war and Gujerat and the country round 
Ujjam This last campaign far exceeded 
the others in importance, for it brought 
to hun a footmg on the western sea- 
board, the seaports of Broach and Cam- 
bay and the opportumty of renewed 
mtercourse with Egypt and the west 
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B'S COCR-ES\ OF -HE BIELIO-HEgtTE \ A.TIOS VEE, FtEIs 

SHIVAJI AND HIS ARMY 

A portrait of the great Aiaratha ruler rcith his foUeneers from a print in the Eibitothegue 

Nationale 
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By COURTESY OF THE BRITISK MUSEUM 

LATE GUPTA PAVINGS 

Ivory carvings found at Bi ahntnabad, Stnd, dating from the Sixth Century 
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HAMSA AND MAKARA 

Carved stone decorative panels of the Gupta period 


BY COURTESY or THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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smvAji 

Fr<7OT an old Dutch ^rtnt 
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motlier, Jijabai, died to his great sorrow 
He sought distraction in a second attack 
on Shmier, "^here she had given him 
birdi Failing again to take it b}' storm, 
he determmed to conquer tlie great 
stretch of soudiem temtorv’ that Bqapur 
had acquired on the breic up of the 
Vija-^-anagar empire It v^s no mere 
land hunger that prompted him, but a 
full understanding of the danger that 
direatened lum from die nordi He 
realised that once Aurangzeb brought 
agamst him the Rill strengdi of his 
empire, he vould be lost unless, by 
retreating to die extreme soudi, he could 
so lengthen the enemv’s hne of commum- 
cauons that he could face their fighting 
front vndi some chance of success 
The plan was bom of statesmanslup 
and executed with triumphant skill 
Under pretence of gomg to Tanjore to 
claim his share of Shaliaji’s estates, he 
mardied across Bijapur to the eastern 


coast, paying for his supplies as he -went 
There he formed an alliance with die 
king of Golconda and then turning 
southv'ards he conquered not only Tan- 
]ore, but the whole south as far as 
Mjsore It v'as dus magnificent cam- 
paign that later enabled his descendants 
to keep at bay and finally to oxerthrow 
the vhole strengdi of the Delhi empire 
The last j^ears of the great king vere 
embittered by die turbulence of his 
eldest son Sambhaji After reduang 
Bijapur to helplessness, he resolved to 
protect It from the renewed Mogul 
attack After vanning an important 
batde at Sangamner, he had returned to 
Panhala There he learnt that Sambhaji 
had deserted to die enemj and had been 
recened vuth the greatest courtesy by 
the Mogul commander Diler IQian 
Aurangzeb, who alvays distrusted his 
subordinates ordered that the pnnce 
should be at once sent to Delhi Samb- 



PRATAPGAD FORT 

One of Sftivaji’s famous hill fortresses From ‘‘Indian Historical Studies ” 

By H G Razolinson, Mji 
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the royal land have to pay a portion of 
the gam from it If they want to go 
they go, if they want to stay on they 
stay The king governs without de- 
capitation or other corporal punishment, 
criminals are simply fined, lightly or 
heavily, according to the circumstances 
Even in repeated attempts at wicked 
rebellion, they only have their right 
hands '"cut off The king’s bodyguard 
and attendants all have salaries ” 

And again “The heads of tlie Vaisya 
families establish in the cities houses for 
dispensing charity and medicines All 
the poor and destitute in the country, 
orphans, widowers and childless men, 
maimed people and cripples, and all who 
are diseased, go to these houses and are 
provided w<th every kind of help, and 
doctors examine their diseases They get 
the food and medicines which their cases 
require and when they are better they 
go away of themselves*^ 

During the whole of His'Indian travels 
Fa Hien was never once molested, and 
according to his own words the only 
dangers he was likely to encounter were 
from wild beasts Here is evidence both 
of a land well policed and of a people 
trained to practise lawful and orderly 
behaviour, evidence also that Buddhists 
were as free and unmolested as any other 
members of the great Hindu family 
As trade increased in volume to and 
from the newly acquired western sea- 
ports, so did Ujjain, centrally situated 
between the Ganges valley and the coast, 
grow m importance It is probable that 
for much of his reign Chandragupta 
held his court there, and the “Raja 
Bikram” of Hindu legend at whose court 
flourished the “Nine Gems” of literature, 
was certainly this emperor The “Nine 
Gems” are also legendary figures, but 
they illustrate the truth that in the reigns 
of Chandragupta and his successor 
Kumaragupta Hinduism achieved in 
literature its classical age At the em- 



THE MATHURA BUDDHA 


This sandstone image of Buddha of the Gupta 
Era was dedicated by the Monk Yasadtnna 

peror’s court Kalidasa, the greatest of 
all Hindu poets and dra matists, T omt" 
pose d poems sudi as the Ritu SamK^ 
(Cycle of Seasons) an~d Mag ^huta 
(Cloud Messenger) and th^ dramatic 
masterpiece Sakuntala In ligfiteF vein 


SHIVAJI 


ha]i escaped and returned to Shivaji, who 
imprisoned him m Panhala The king 
then forced the Aloguls to raise the siege 
of Bijapur, and at the invitation of the 
king Sikandar Ah Shah went there in 
state 

In 1680, Shivaji, angry at the help 
given by the English to the Moguls, 
ordered his admiral to destroy the 
shipping m Bombay, but his fleet w'as 
no match for the English vessels The 
Revenge sank five gunboats of the enemy, 
one after the other This was Shivaji’s 
last important military effort, for on 
the 28th March, 1680, on his return from 
a raiding expedition, a painful swelling 
appeared on his knee joint Fever 
followed, and after a se\en days’ illness 
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the great king died at Ra\gad on the 
third of Apnl, 1680 I shall close this 
monograph by quoting the just and 
admirably chosen words of Orme on 
p 94 of his Historical Fragments 

“In personal activity he (Shivaji) ex- 
ceeded all generals of whom there is 
record For no partizan appropriated 
to serv'ice of detachment alone ever 
traversed as much ground as he at the 
head of armies He met every emer- 
gency of peril, liowever sudden or 
extreme, with instant discernment and 
unshaken fortitude, the ablest of his 
officers acquiesced in die imminent 
superiority of his genius, and the boast 
of the soldier was to have seen Shiv^aji 
charging sword in hand ” 



Surat, at which there was an important Fnglish trading station or "factory,’^ was besieged 
by Shtvajt tn 1664 He seaned a great deal of treasure before being forced to withdraw, 
hut did not molest the possessions of the English, owing to tJwir stout resistance, which 
appealed to his sense of chivalry From "Otington’s Voyage to Surat” Edited b\ 

H G Rawlinson, Al A 
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BODHISATTVA AT SARNATH 

This figure of theBodhisattva Avalokt^svara 
IS one of the masterpieces of Gupta Art 


was_jJig_6 *rzn^cra Sa taLa (Century of 
Love), VTitten by Bhartnhan, and from 
the pens of many voaters came Kavjas 
VTitten in the style of Hanshena In 
s cience m t hty fifth century Aty^bhata was 
mamtainmg tliat the earth rotated on its 
axis, arid a little later Brahmagupta was 


staung that “A ll things fall to ea rth by a 
law of nat ure,”~a~fact lhat was new to 
Ni^on a thousai^ years later ^ ~ 

This age IS of umque importance to 
India for two further reasons It saw 
the final adoption of Sansknt as the 
general language of the educated classes 
and It w'as the first period m which 
writing came into general use The 
importance of the change over from oral 
tradition to the written word cannot he 
over-estimated 

To what use were these two mnova- 
uons put^ To aid a great burgeoning 
of hterary genius, as we have seen, but 
even more to help in the crystalhsation of 
the orthodox Brahman \ lew of the Hindu 
“Way of Life ” The Gupta era marks 
the tnumph of orthodox Brahmanism, 
a tnumph shown particularly in the 
codification and explanation of those 
stnct rules w'hich govern the life of evety 
Brahman and those pnnaples which guide 
all Hindu conduct The Mahabharata, 
w'hich in Its onginal oral form was 
an Indian eqmvalent of a Homenc 
epic, was recast so that it was given 
rehgious significance, into it was incor- 
porated for the first time the magnificent 
Bhagavad Gita The Dharmasastras 
were compiled and wnntten dowm, as 
were the writings of Yajnavalk^m, and, 
perhaps most important of all, a code 
entitled the laws of Manu was produced, 
wherein are laid down for each caste 
Its duties and necessary observances 
During the Gupta era, and parncularly 
during the period of setded prospenty 
that Chandragupta and his successor 
gave to northern India, Brahmamsm, 
after a long period in the wilderness, re- 
asserted Itself, It has never since been 
supplanted 

Chandrag upta JI died about 415^ At 
his accession he had styled himself 
proudly Vtkramadttya (Sun of Valour), 
and by his achievements he substantiated 
the boast The coins struck m his reign 
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show him u sual l y on h orseback, often m 
comb^wth JG^his' father he 

was_a warrior king, a man of action, a 
"tme Kshatriya, but he was something 
machju ore as well, a w ise ruler, a patron 
of the sc holars_that abounded in his 
Nonunions, and of die Arts 

His successor, Kumaragupta, reigned 
for some forty years His reign, accord- 
ing to one inscription, was one of “in- 
creasing victory,” and it is known that 
he performed the Horse Sacrifice During 
at least the first part of his reign the 
Hindu renaissance gathered further 
momentum, and by about 440 northern 
India had enjoyed a hundred years 
of settled, enlightened and successful 
government 

But the Gupta Empire, like the Moslem 
Empire which centuries later may in 
many ways be regarded as its Indian 
counterpart, was destined to disinte- 
grate when still apparently at the height 
of Its power In the latter years of the 
reign of Kumaragupta, who died about 
454, India was threatened, as was western 
Europe, by the terrible menace of the 
Huns They swept down through the 
passes of the Hindu Kush, and Kuraara- 
gupta, opposing them, was defeated and 
slam His son, Skandagupta, however, 
stemmed for a while the tide of invasion 
According to an inscription at Bhitari he 
slept a night on the bare ground pre- 
paratory to avenging his father’s death, 
and he is described, at the end of a 
campaign, galloping into the courtyard of 
the palace at Ayodha where his mother 
resided to bring to her the news of a 
great, and for the time being, deasive 
victory In 465, however, die Huns 
reappeared, and after Skandagupta’s 
death in 480, they rapidly overran all 
the north-western part of the empire 
By the beginning of the sixth century 
the descendant of the great Guptas 
ruled over only Magadha 

Not for a hundred years was Hinduism, 
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under the emperor Harsha, to re-emerge 
as a great political force, barbarism 
swept over great portions of India 
But, save on the field of battle, it gained 
no real victories Hinduism lived on, 
awaiting its further opportunities It 
was the rule of the great Guptas that 
made this possible, and herein lies their 
true greatness As regards their per- 
sonal qualities they are shadowy figures — 
Fa Hien does not in the whole course of 
his narrative mention the emperor by 
name — their appearance and character- 
istics we can learn only from inscriptions, 
coins and the flattering references made 
about them by writers whom they 
patronised, but their achievements can- 
not be belittled They built up the 
greatest purely Hindu empire that India 
has ever known, they consolidated it, 
and after their triumphs they gave to 
their subjects that material prosperity and 
security which is one of the best of all 
forcing houses for intellectual genius 
Kalid 3sa-has_b-een cal led the Indi^ 
Shakespeare, and the age which' ne 
adorned has much m j:omm^n witK“the 

'Elizabethan age_ in ^ England Both 

periods are towering peaks on the map 
of civilisation We have touched upon 

the age’s intellectual achievements, in 
architecture the secret of massive stone 
building was fully discovered, and__the 
■i ron vyrk of the age still remains a' 
marvel The famous iron pillar at 
Delh i is lar ge r than anything aclueye^ 
i n Europe until the nineteenth ce ntury 
The Gupta Age represents in fact, to- 
gether with the age of Harsha, the 
highest consummation of the Hindu 
spirit Great Hindus there have been 
since in profusion, but there have been 
no such great Hindu empires This 
fact alone is justification enough for 
placing the Gupta emperors, little as 
we know for certain of their personal 
qualities, among the galaxy of great 
Indians 
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HAIDAR ALI 


Marathas, and with their help surprised 
and dispersed Haidar’s force He rallied 
some of the fugitives and attacked 
Khanderao at Nanjangad but was again 
beaten In despair he threw himself at 
Khanderao’s feet and actually won his 
forgiveness and was again appointed 
commander-in-chief He once more 
rebelled and was again defeated As a 
last hope he forged letters m Nan] raj’s 
name to Khanderao’s leading officers, 
asking them to surrender the Deccan 
Brahman, as they had promised The 
letters were allowed deliberately to fall 
into Khanderao’s hands He read the 
fabricated documents and believing them 
to be genuine fled panic-stricken to 
Senngapatam Haidar Ah then appeared 
and won over the leaderless army 
Marching on the capital he recovered 
control of the administration and de- 
manded of the raja the surrender of 
Khanderao, who had hidden in the 


royal palace At die same time he 
promised that he would not onlv 
spare the fugitive’s life, but would 
cherish him like a tota or parrot On 
these conditions Khanderao v'as sur- 
rendered Haidar Ah kept his promise 
in the letter, if not in the spirit, by 
confining his prisoner in an iron cage 
and feeding him until his death on nee 
and milk 

In 1763 Haidar Ah added Bednur to 
his possessions The ruling chief, Bas- 
wappa Naik, had died leaving his w'ldow , 
Virammaji, as guardian of an adopted son 
named Chenna Baswaia The wndow 
and her paramour murdered the boy, 
but an impostor presented himself at 
Haidar All’s camp, claiming to be Chenna 
Baswaia and the lawful heir to die throne 
of Bednur Haidar Ah adopted his 
cause and with the help of die dead 
chief’s former minister surpnsed die 
town and its treasures and sent widow, 
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HILL FORT, BELLARY 

7 he fort at Bellary rebuilt by Haidar Ah, and ^le stronghold of Ins canpaign against 
the Ktsamyf Hyderabad % French supporters 
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Kabul^^ /can 
Hc-sj-ha^ 

{G}-azni\ Purushapu^ 
TSALfKUTA / 



/ Srinagar 






GURJARA K Alv/at 



GEORGE PMiU? i SOV, l-*0 
COUKTESI OXFORD HISTORF OF FXDU 


HARSHA’S EMPIRE 

Map shozmiig the extmt of King Harsha’s territory 
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paramour and pretender to vanous 
prisons m Mysore 

Aware diat tlie Marathas would 
sooner or later return to avenge the 
check of Gopalrao Pawardhan, he made 
extensive preparations to meet them, 
hut die new Peshwa, Madhavrao, was a 
most capable prince and in spite of 
Haidar All’s skilful generalship defeated 
hun severely at Rattahalli The adven- 
turer sued Por peace and obtained it on 
the surrender of most of the lands that 
he had recently conquered and an in- 
demnity of thirty-two lakhs of rupees 
To repair his broken fortunes Haidar 
All cast his eyes on the Malabar coast, 
alleging that its inhabitants, the Nairs, 
were subjects of the Bednur princi- 
pality A legend ran that the whole 
court was once ruled over by a viceroy 
of the Chera dynasty In ad 825 
the last viceroy turned Moslem and 
resolved to go to Mecca Before going 
he divided his lands among his pnncipal 
chiefs To the ruler of Kolattin he 
left lus regaha and the northern part 
of his territory, to the ruler of Travan- 
core the southern part, to the chief of 
Penmpatappa Cochin, and to the 
Zaraorin of Calicut he gave his sword 
and as much country as the crow of a 
cock could be heard over The chief 
of Kolattin supported Haidar All, but 
the Nairs resisted the invader vigorously 
and only submitted after a fierce struggle 
Haider Ah msured agamst further re- 
bellions by deporting them wholesale 
to the Mysore plains, where most of 
them died of hunger 

Haidar Ah had hitherto fought Indian 
pnnces From 1767 to 1769 he was 
engaged in a war against the English 
of Madras and their ally, Mahomed All 
the Nawab of Arcot The Nizam of 
Hyderabad, Nizam All, had at first 
joined the English, but he soon changed 
sides and joined Haidar All The 
opposing armies fought a number of 


actions without any deasive result The 
English won a hard-fought battle at 
Trinomalais, but Haidar Ah’s activity 
enabled him to overrun and lay waste 
a large extent of territory, thus cutting 
off the supplies of the more slowly 
moving English forces Near Erode he 
and his general, Fazl Ullah Khan, over- 
whelmed an English detachment under 
Captain Nixon The recovery of such 
distncts as the English had won followed, 
and Haidar Ah marched to within five 
miles of Madras This danng move 
was completely justified by its success 
The Madras government sued for peace 
and entered into a defensive alliance 
with Mysore, both sides restoring their 
recent conquests 

No sooner had Haidar Ah imposed an 
advantageous treaty on the Madras 
government than he had again to face 
a Maratha invasion In 1 767 the P eshv'a, 
Madhavrao, had extorted from him 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees In 1769 
the Peshwa demanded a crore, or ten 
million rupees, as indemnity Haidar 
Ah called on his allies, the Madras 
government, to assist him, but they 
sent him nothing but fair promises 
Madhavrao’s advancing troops carried 
everything before them, including the 
fort of Nijagul, the only place indeed 
that resisted He would probably have 
succeeded in completely humbling Haidar 
Ah had not consumption, the heredi- 
tary sickness of his family, compelled 
his return to Poona He made over the 
command to his uncle Tnmbakrao, who 
advanced victoriously to Chirkuh There 
the Marathas inflicted so severe a defeat 
on the Mysore troops that had they 
pushed on at once to Senngapatam, 
they might well have taken it, but 
fortunately for Haidar Ah they wasted 
so much time plundenng the temple of 
Melukot that the active adventurer was 
able to put the capital in a state of de- 
fence and resist successfully Tnmbakrao, 



KING HARSHA OF KANAUJ 

LAST GREAT EMPEROR OF ANCIENT INDIA 

A D 606-647 

BY CHARLES KINCAID, CVO 


I N AD 605 Prabhakar Vardhan,' 
raja of Thanesar, died leaving 
two sons, Rajya and Harsha The 
death of Prabhakar was closely followed 
by the assassination of Rajya by tlie 
king of Malwa, Karnasuwarna At this 
time Harsha was only sixteen and was 
about to enter a Buddhist monastery 
When the news of Raj5'a’s death reached 
Thanesar, the chief ministers and magis- 
trates sent for Harsha and called him 
to the throne The prince replied 
modestly that the government of a 
country was a responsible and difficult 
o ffice and before accepting it he must 
consult a"” statue of Buddha on the 
banks of the Ganges, already famous 
for miracles He went to it and fasted 
and prayed The statue assumed a 
human form and asked what it was that 
the prince sought He replied, “I 
have suffered a great affliction My 
father is dead, my brother has been 
odiously murdered In the presence 
of these calamities I humble myself 
as one of little virtue, nevertheless the 
people would exalt me to the royal 
dignity, to fill the high place of my 
illustrious father In my trouble I 
ask your holy counsel ” 


I Buddha answered, “In your former 
existence you lived m this forest as a 
hermit and by your earnest diligence and 
unremitting attention you inherited a 
power of religious merit, which resulted 
in your birth as a king’s son Kamasu- 
warna has overturned the law of Buddha 
Now when you succeed to the royal 
estate, you should m the same proportion 
exercise towards it the utmost love and 
pity If you give your mind to com- 
passionate the condition of the distressed 
and to cherish them, then before long 
you shall rule over the five Indies If 
you would establish your authority, 
attend to my instructions and by my 
secret power you shall receive additional 
enlightenment, so that not one of 
your neighbours shall be able to triumph 
over you 

Acting on this divine advice, Harsha 
accepted the crown of Thanesar and 
shortly afterwards inherited that of 
Kanau) This he made his capital, 
probably because of its more central 
position From being a quiet, devout 
youth, he became suddenly a most 
active and capable soldier For the 

^ Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World 
Bk V, p 213 



THE SIGNATURE OF KING HARSHA 
35 



HAIDAR ALI’S TOMB 

The magmficait mausoleum of Haidar Ah and his son, Ttppu Sultan, at Senngapatam 
The tomb is in the Lalbagh, luo miles from the fort 
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when at last he besieged it Both sides 
became weary of the struggle and the 
Marathas accepted fifteen lakhs m cash 
and a promise of another fifteen lakhs 
later, as the price of their withdrawal 
Haidar All vented his ill temper on his 
unfortunate master the raja Nanjraj, 
who had succeeded his father, Chikka 
Krishnaraj, in 1766 Charging him with 
having made secret overtures to the 
Marathas, Haidar Ah had the young 
prince strangled In his place he raised 
his brother Chamraj to Ae throne 
Political events in Poona enabled 
Haidar Ah to recover the districts pledged 
to the Marathas for the second fifteen 
lakhs and also to make himself master 
of Coorg The able and gallant Peshwa 
Madhavrao I, died in 1772 His younger 
brother Narayanrao succeeded him, but 
in the following year he was murdered 
by his guardsmen, mated thereto, as it 
was supposed, by the Peshwa’s uncle 
Raghunathrao The latter assumed the 
Peshwaship, but his claim was frustrated 
by the birth of Narayanrao’s posthumous 
son, Madhavrao II Raghunathrao would 
not give up his tide and to secure Haidar 
All’s help he connived at his recovery 
of the districts won back by Madhavrao I 
and reduced the tribute payable by 
Mysore to six lakhs a year Safe from 
Maratha interference Haidar Ah overran 
Coorg, a thickly wooded province on 
the edge of the Sahyadns 

Since his conquest of Bednur Haidar 
Ah had claimed a suzerainty over Coorg 
A disputed succession enabled lum to 
make his claim effective In 1770 Lin- 
graj, one of the claimants, asked for the 
dictator’s help He was not free to act 
until 1773 Intriguing with both 
claimants Haidar Ah reached Merkara, 
the capital, unopposed One of the 
claimants, Devappa, fled, but was caught 
and imprisoned in Senngapatam To 
the otlier Haidar Ah gave the principality 
as a feudal appanage of Mysore Then 


marching through the passes of the 
Sahyadns he completed the subjugation 
of Malabar 

In 1776 the young raja Chamraj died 
Although he despised the royal house, 
Haidar All resolved to continue it as a 
political necessity To find a successor 
to Chamraj, who had left no son, the 
dictator had recourse to the followmg 
expedient He collected the youngest 
children of the royal family, and Aen 
tlirew in front of them a vanety of toys 
and trinkets One of the children, also 
called Chamraj, seized a dagger, attracted 
no doubt by its jewelled handle Haidar 
All declared that this act proved the 
child’s capacity for kingship and made 
the late sovereign’s widow adopt the 
little boy as her son He became the 
father of Maharaja Knshnaraj of Mysore, 
whom the English in 1799 acknowledged 
as ruler of Mysore He reigned for 
sixty-eight years, dying in i8(58 

The year 1776 wimessed one of 
Haidar All’s most bnlliant campaigns 
The palegar or hill baron of Bellary, a 
petty chief under the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, suddenly renounced his allegiance 
to his sovereign and asked the help of 
Mysore The Nizam sent a French 
officer, M Lally, to besiege Bellary, but 
Haidar Ah by forced marches reached 
the town in five days, entered the fort, 
surprised the attacking party and all but 
captured M Lally, who escaped with 
difficulty to Hyderabad From Bellary 
the dictator marched sixty miles east- 
wards to die fortress of Gutn, the head- 
quarters of Murarirao Ghorpade He 
was the descendant of Santaji Ghorpade, 
the commander-in-chief of Shivaji’s son, 
king Rajaram Thinking that his master 
would be taken inside Jinji fort by die 
Moguls, Santaji had, without orders, 
seized the stronghold of Gutti in the 
valley of die Tungabhadra Thereafter 
he and his descendants had ruled there 
as independent pnnces Haidar Ah, 
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next SIX years he led his armies from east 
to west “subduing all who were not 
obedient. During this time the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor were the 
soldiers unhelmeted ” ^ So effectively 
did he conduct his campaigns that after 
six years of warfare he was able to reign 
for thirty years in profound peace His 
dominions included the whole Gangetic 
valley from the moudi of the Ganges 
and extended to the west as far as the 
Sutle), embraang Central India, Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, his influence was every- 
where dominant as far south as the 
Vindhya mountains He assumed the 
title of Emperor of the Five Indies and 
would gladly have added southern 
India to his possessions, but here he 
was foiled by a king as able as 
himself, namely, Pulakesi 11 of the 
Chalukya house The following 
passage from the account of the con- 
temporary Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang (translated into French by M 
Julien) describes Pulakesi IPs successful 
opposition 

“The kingdom of Maharashtra has a 
circumference of 6 ooo Ii To the west 
of the capital runs a big river, the cir- 
cumference of the town is thirty li The 
soil is rich and fertile and yields a great 
harvest of corn The climate is hot 
The manners of the people are simple 
and honest They are tall and proud 
and distant Whoever does them a 
kindness can count on their gratitude 
But he who does them an injury never 
escapes their vengeance If anyone 
insults them they risk their life to wash 
out the affront If anyone in distress 
begs their help, they forget their own 
safety in their efforts to assist him When 
they have an insult to avenge they never 
fail to warn their enemy beforehand 
In battle they pursue the fugitives, but 
never kill those who surrender When a 

1 Buddhsl Records of the Western World Bk W, 
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general has lost a battle, they do not 
inflict on him corporal punishment 
They make him dress in women’s clothes 
and thus force him to commit suicide 
The State keeps a body of fearless 
champions Every time they get ready 
for a fight they get drunk and, once 
drunk, a single champion, lance in hand, 
will challenge ten thousand foes If 
he kills anyone as he goes to battle, the 
law does not punish him Every time 
the army sets out on a campaign, the 
chosen body leads the way with drums 
beating Besides these picked troops, 
there are hundreds of fierce war elephants 
When the b attle is abou t to o pen, the 
elephants are given strong liquor to 
drink They then rush forward a nd 
trample down everyffiing underfoq^ 
The king, proud of his soldiers and his 
war elephants, despises and insults the 
neighbouring kingdoms He is of 
Kshattrya stock, his name is Pulakesi 
His views are broad and profound and 
he dispenses as far as the most distant 
spots his kindliness and his favours 
His subjects serve him with absolute 
devotion 

“To-day the great king (Harsha) 
bears from the east to the west his 
victonous arms, he conquers distant 
races and makes tlie nations near him 
tremble, but those of Pulakesi’s kingdom 
are the only men who have never 
yielded to him Although several times 
he has put himself at the head of all the 
forces of the Five Indies, although he 
has called to his aid the bravest generals 
of all countries, although he has himself 
marched to punish the men of Mahar- 
ashtra, he has not yet overcome their 
resistance From this fact alone it is 
possible to judge their warlike habits 
and customs The men love study and 
practise at the same time heresy and 
truth There are a hundred monastenes, 
which contain about five thousand 
monks There are a hundred temples 
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their last battle Coote had tried to 
surprise Arm, the chief arsenal of the 
Mysore forces below the western Ghats 
The surprise failed and an indecisive 
action followed, which led to Coote’s 
reurement 

In August the Bombay government 
sent an expedition under Colonel Hum- 
berstone to invade Malabar The Bom- 
bay troops took Calicut, but were 
forced to take post at Ponani, near the 
coast, where they were protected by the 
guns of two Briush men-of-war Tipu 
and his French general de Tally attacked 
Humberstone without success Sud- 
denly to the surprise of the English 
Tipu retreated with all speed The 
reason was adequate He had learnt 
of the death of his father, Haidar Ah 
The dictator had long suffered from 
cancer in the back It suddenly took a 
more malignant form, and on Decem- 
ber 7, 1782, he died in his camp near 
Chittur 

It is impossible to deny the greamess 
of Haidar Ah A penniless adventurer, 
he raised himself to tlie first position in 
his country and made Mysore greater 
than It has ever been before or since 
Illiterate, he yet restored the finances of 
his country, and left to his successor a 
full treasury and an efficient army His 
judgment of men can be gauged by his 
liking for the Frendi, who rendered him 
ffie most valuable services both as 
officers and engineers Although a 
Moslem, he was no bigot and cared 
not a jot to what religion his subordinates 


belonged so long as tliey did their dut\ 

He would gladly have been allies of die 
English, and had he met Warren Hast- 
ings those two great men would prob- 
ably have become fast friends It vus 
their common misfortune that Haidar 
All’s dealings were always widi die 
Madras government who, subservient to 
the faithless Mahomed All, Nawib of 
Arcot, were quite untrustv'orthy I 
shall conclude by copying a few of the 
great adventurer’s reflections recorded 
by Wilks and quoted in Bowring’s 
admirable work on Haidar Ah and Tipu 
Sultan 

“I have committed a great error I 
have purchased a draught of country 
liquor at the price of a lakh of pagodas 
Between me and the English there were 
grounds for mutual dissatisfaction, but 
no suffiaent cause for war, and I might 
have made diem my friends in spite of 
Mahomed Ah, die most treacherous of 
men The defeat of many Bailhes and 
Braidiwaites will not destroy diem I 
can rum dieir resources by land but I 
cannot dry up the sea I ought to have 
reflected that no man of common sense 
will trust a Maradia and diat diey them- 
selves do not expect to be trusted I 
have been amused by idle expectations 
of a French force from Europe, but 
supposing It to arrn e and to be success- 
ful here, I must go alone against the 
Marathas and incur die reproach of 
the French for distrusung them, for I 
dare not admit diem in force into 
Mysore ” 
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to the gods The herencs of the ment tliere as unusual rectitude, wdiile 
different sects are ver}" numerous ” thej behaved v, itli gentleness and sweet- 

Tlus Hmen Tsang vas the most ness 

famous of the Chinese pilgrims, who Criminals and rebels vere few in 


from time to^time made their way to. 
India One of the~ earli est w as Fa 
HlanTwho was in India fr om A D 405 
tcP 411 HiueiUTsang reached India 
in A. D 630 It had taken 'lunTOT-eFT 
\ear to make d te' jOUrneA Irom China 
to Gandhara, and he encountered the 
gra^st dangers _ Undaunted he made 
his waA to king Harsha’s residence at 
Ujjain He spent altogether fifteen 
Tears in India of these he passed“eight 
in HarsEa’ s empire He has lelTa striking 
account of contempbrarl' Indian 13 e~~~ 

“The Kshattnjas and Brahmans are 
cleanl} and w'holesome in tlieir dress and 
they live in a homely and frugal way 
Tliere are rich merchants, w'ho deal m 
trinkets The-s mostlv go barefooted, 
a few wear sandals They stain their 
teeth red or black, they bind up theur 
hair and pierce their ears Tliey are 
\ er\ particular in tlieir personal cleanli- 
ness All w ash before eating , they never 
use food left OAer from a former meal 
^Yooden and stone vessels must be de- 
stroAed after use metal ones must be 
w ell polished and rubbed After eating 
they cleanse their mouth with a w'lllow' 
suck and wash tlieir hands and 
mouths'^'' 

The^OTdinar} people Hiuen Tsang 
described as upnght and honourable, 
althousih naturallv fn\ olous Thev w^ere 

O j 

straightforward in commerce and the 
magistrates w ere meraful in the adminis- 
tration of justice Tlte Indians dreaded 
tlie retribution of a future state of exis- 
tence and made light of their present 
w orld The\ w ere neither deceitful nor 
treacherous and they kept alike oaths 
and promises ^ In their rules of got em- 

' Btal s Biiddb si Records of the Wesierr World 
i^rtoUd hy Rmliijoi sr “lt d a, a short ailt ircl 
hsfory ■) 


“number and onl} rarely troublesome 
Ytfien the law^s w ere broken or there was 
a rebellion against the ruler, then the 
matter was carefully sifted and the 
offenders ware punished Corporal 
punishment w as unknow n , but tla 
^ilrs’ were” not counted as men and 
were left to live and die wutliout inter- 
ference If a man was immoral or 
unjust or dishonest or a bad son, his 
nose and ears were cut off and he was 
expelled from the atj to die m the jungle 
O tiler faults ware punished by a small 
fine Torture was not used to extort 
confessions Frank admission b^ the 
accused reduced the penalty, but if he 
obstinately denied die fault he was 
tried by ordeal 

As the admimstranon was founded 
on benign pnnciples, wrote Hiuen 
Tsang, the executive w'as simple The 
families ware not entered on registers 
nor was there any forced labour The 
crown lands ware divided into four 
parts The rents of the first part ware 
for the State treasure Those of die 
second were for paymg mimsters and 
officers of the crown, die third for 
rewarding men of genius, those of the 
fourdi w ere allotted to the religious 
communities The merchants circu- 
lated free!} and femes and tolls kept the 
ro^ds and rivers open 
tfliuen Tsang s descnption of Harsha’s 
armv inisht well ha\e been that of an 
Indian State fifty years ago 

"The militar\’^ guard die frontiers 
and put dowTi disturbances They 
mount guard at night round die palace 
The soldiers are levied accotdmg to die 
reqmrements of the seixice They are 
promised certain salaries and publicly 
enrolled Tlie royal forces were divided 
into infantr}', C3\ ah} , chariots and 
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COMMEMORATING A VICTORY 


Mural paintings in the Tippu’s Summer Palace They depict the victory of his father 
over Colonel Batllie at Polilore, near Conjeeverain 


considerable aid in the siege operations 
from the skill of French engineers But 
wliile the siege was still in progress 
orders came from the Coromandel coast, 
where was the mam body of the French 
forces, announcing that the preliminaries 
of peace between France and England 
had been signed in Europe, and directing 
the French with Tippu to desist from 
acting against tlie English This meant 
not only die neutralisation of Tippu’s 
French conungent at Mangalore, but also 
that die English forces in die south 
were set free to act against his southern 
provinces 

Luckily die governor and counal at 
Madras were litde inspired by Warren 
Hastings’ pnnaple of seeking peace by 
making war terrible to the enemy They 
were undoubtedly in need of peace, 
though not quite so acutely as they 
thought diey were They w'cre also 
m great difficulues owing to internal 
disputes ’ft ith die Nawab of Arcot, wndi 


their own military ofiicers, and widi die 
government of Bengal They resolved 
therefore after a brief interral to seek 
peace by negouation rather than by 
pressing dieir advantages in die soudi 
The proposal was far from unwelcome 
to Tippu himself He needed peace m 
order to carry into effect his plans for 
reorganising his kingdom, but he also 
felt sure that in policy he ought to carry 
die siege of Mangalore to a successful 
conclusion, were it only to con\ ince the 
Malabar chiefs that diey had nodiing to 
hope from intriguing Vidi the English 
He dierefore agreed to recei\e die 
proposed mission, but took care dint 
It should move so slowly through his 
territories diat he -would be in possession 
of the besieged place before their arm ai 
The Treaty of Mangalore was signed on 
March II, 17S4 

Tippu’s treatment of the mission has 
long been the object of peculiar mis- 
representation The story ran diat it 
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FACADE OF THE AJANTA CA\^S 


The entrance to the Ajanta caves which are excavated in the side of a deep i avine The 
temples and monasteries of Ajanta date from the time of Asoka {about 273-232 B c ) to 
the time of Harsha, when Hindu influence was becoming overwhelmingly sti ong and Buddhism, 
despite the piety of the King, was waning 
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afforded by the alleged treatment of the 
English prisoners m Mysore They are 
represented to have been treated with 
extraordinary seventy Many are said 
to have been forably converted to Islam, 
many others put to death, and a large 
number detained in slaverj’' after the 
conclusion of the treaty, which stipu- 
lated for the release of all pnsoners of 
war In this respect too there was 
evidently misunderstanding and mis- 
representation Normally between two 
European nations the pnvate soldiers 
taken prisoners in war were put in con- 
finement, but the officers would only be 
imprisoned if they refused to give their 
parole not to attempt to escape That 
was not the established Indian custom 
The prisoners taken by Haidar and 
Tippu were all impnsoned, and, though 
officers and privates were generally 
separated, the case of the officers at all 
events was much harder than it would 
have been m Europe Again, attempts 
to escape led to prisoners being placed 
in irons, a great hardship indeed, but 
perhaps die only way m which die 
pnsoners could be securely kept The 
allowance made to them for food was 
small Altogether there can be no 
doubt but that their lot was very miser- 
able But this IS as far as one can 
truthfully go The standards of the 
time considered, they were treated 
severely, not barbarously The seventy 
of treatment led to a high mortality 
among those whose constitutions were 
unable to resist die depressing conditions 
m which diey had to live But this is a 
very different dung from the deliberate 
massacre of prisoners with w'hich con- 
temporary English opinion charged 
Tippu Sultan No evidence survnes 
tv Inch confirms diat opinion 

The case is much die same as regards 
the conversion to Islam Among the 
pnvate soldiers a miserable confinement 
might well induce a certain number to 


be v/dlmg to exchange their religion for 
liberty, even at the cost of circumasion 
and a foreign service from which diey 
could never return Tippu, moreover, 
was certamly anxious to recruit such men 
as might be useful either as artificers m 
equipping or as instructors m training 
his army His gaolers were not wanting 
m offering inducements such as good pay 
and easy employment to those wnihng 
to embrace Islam There is no reason 
to believe that there were any converts 
other than those who elected thus to 
purchase their freedom 

The case of those pnsoners detained 
m Mysore after the peace almost cer- 
tainly followfs out the facts regarding 
com'-ersion A convert to Islam w ould 
necessarily be regarded not merely as 
having abandoned his former faidi, but 
also as having accepted the sovereignty 
of the sultan and having renounced his 
British allegiance The sultan w'ould 
not regard such men as pnsoners of war, 
they had ceased to be so, and it may be 
argued quite reasonably that he never 
understood the clause in the treaty 
stipulating for the surrender of pnsoners 
of w'ar as including men who had become 
his subjects 

But if the Treaty of Mangalore was 
not so humiliaung and its execution not 
so evasive as has been supposed, so also 
It was a truce ratlier than a settlement It 
certainly left Tippu Sultan witli tlie belief 
tliat he could meet the armies and 
negotiators of the East India Company 
on equal terms Nor w as he fax ourably 
impressed by the past unsteadiness of 
the Company’s policj’- He did not 
realise diat in great part this w as due to 
the defectixe organisation which had left 
the management of external pohcj m the 
hands of three separate authorities at 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta respec- 
tively He faded to understand tliat 
this was the major cause why he and his 
fatlier had twice been able to ravage die 
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elephants The commanding officer 
rode in a chanot drawn by four horses 
abreast, his bodyguard around him and 
a chanoteer on either hand The ele- 
phants wore armour plate, the infantry 
depended chiefly on their long spears 
and large shields The army ^vanced 
proj:e.cted by a cavalry screen/^' 

The empire of Harsha struck Hiuen 
Tsang as extremely prosperous The 
people hved well They sometimes 
paid their debts in kind, but they could 
also pay in the gold and silver coins and 
cowne shells in circulation The soil 
was fertile and highly cultivated 
Wheaten cakes, parched gram, sugar, ghi 
and milk were the staple diet, but fish, 
venison and muttonwere also eaten ^eefi 
however, was forbidden then as now^ 

Education was imparted by Brahman 
preceptors and the student often con- 
tinued his studies until he was thirty 
years old Learning was immensely 
esteemed and many wealthy men refused 
honours and high office that they might 
pass their lives m unbroken study 
Hiuen Tsang spent five years in the 
Nalanda University in Bihar From 
all parts of the East students flocked 
there, but only those who passed an 
entrance test were allowed to remain 
Once admitted the disaple was first 
treated as a guest and then assigned a 
place in the monastery. The student 
was subjected to a severe disapline He 
had to live according to the maxims of 
the Buddhist scripmres and breaches 
were punished severely To break the 
rules of the community was to incur a 
public rebuke For a slight fault the 
student was condemned to silence, for 
a graver fault he was expelled Once 
expelled he could not return to the 
monastery Usually he resumed the 
work that he had done before joining 
the college 

1 Beal’s Buddhist Reeords, pp 83, 84, qwtedby 
Bjasstlmson in “India ” 



WOMAN AND CHILD 
One of the best-known paintings from the 
famous Ajanta Frescoes 


The full course included grammar, 
mechanics, mediane, logic and 
metaphysics, and the students were 
encouraged not only to learn but to 
discuss and critiase their teachers’ 
conclusions When a man had acquired 
a high reputation he was entitled to 
summon an assembly for discussion 
He would then judge the abilities of those 
who took part in it Where one of the 
disputants had distinguished himself 
by his subtlety and his ornate as well as 
skilful diction, he would be mounted 
on an elephant and covered with jewels 
and conducted by a host of admirers to 
the gates of the monastery On the 
other hand, woe betide the disputant 
who failed in his argument or whose 
eloquence did not reach a suffiaently 
high standard The audience covered 
him with mud and threw him into a 
ditch 

Hiuen Tsang did not go to Harsha’s 
court immediately on his amval in 
India Kumara, king of Assam, sent 
him a pressing invitation to visit his 
country and this the pilgrim accepted 
Harsha, however, deemed that the 
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complete his control of die Malabar 
coast b) die conquest of Trat^ncore 
Tlie raja had been seeking to strengthen 
his northern frontier by the purdiase of 
certain fortresses ■which had long been 
m the possession of the Dutch and -which 
the Dutch had conquered from the 
Portuguese A complication lay in the 
fact that the raja of Tra^ancore -was 
declared to be an ally of the East Ibdia 
Company by the Treaty of ISlangalore 
But Tippu almost certainly knew that 
the governor of Madras w^as aterse to 
acting in defence of Travancore For 
diat reason, I dunk, he decided upon the 
attack, supposing diat the authonty ot 
the Companywas lodged m the got emor 
But It w^s not The governor w'as 
suspended Anodier took his place 
Com-walhs -was resolute to defend his 
Hindu ally, and the third Mysore War 
ensued In both the former contests 
Tippu’s northern neighbours, the Mar- 
athas and die Nizam, had been either 
neutral or hostile to die Company But 
Coiirwallis s-wifdy concluded alliances 
■with each, so that, for the first time m a 
v'-ar with the Enghsh, Tippu had to 
defend his northern frontier Nor -w^as 
that the only fundamental change 
Mdien, at the outset, Tippu’s rapidity of 
movement checked and constricted the 
Enghsh attack, Com-^’aUis came down 
m person from Calcutta, assumed the 
direction of the war, penetrated into 
Mysore, captured Bangalore and laid 
siege to Sermgapatam itself The out- 
come -was die Treaty of i 793 > 
■which Tippu "was obliged to pay a heavy 
mdemmty and sacrifice a large part of 
the additions which he and his father 
had made to the Mysore territory 
This severe set-back led Tippu closely 
to consider the w'ays and means by which 
his position might be restored He 
could not meet die combined attack of 
the mple aUiance which Cornwallis 
had formed against him The Nizam 


perhaps counted for htde But the 
Maradias must not jom the English 
again, and might nor the French be 
brought in to set nght the balance' 
He had already sent one embassy to 
Pans, and, although he had got out of 
It little save a few French aruficers and 
plenty of kind words, w'ar had now 
broken out betw'een the French and 
Enghsh A second embassy w^ent there- 
fore to the new Revoluuonar}' govern- 
ment The numerous Frenchmen m 
his serv'ice w'ere allow^ed to form a 
Revolutionar}' Club Tippu himself 
patronised it “Citoyen Tipou the 
Frenchmen called him He was in 
close and regular correspondence -wath 
Pondicherry He sent a mission to tlie 
governor of Klaunnus seeking French re- 
cruits, and the governor recklessly put out 
a proclamation inviting all zealous French 
subjects wRo could be spared to join 
Tippu and dnve the Enghsh out of India 
These steps were taken in 179^ 
almost the same moment there amted 
in India anew governor-general, Richard 

Wellesley He learnt of this Mauntius 
proclamation, of the arri's al at Mangalore 
of a small number of French recnuts 
and of Napoleon’s mvasion of Egypt 
In his eyes the question of Mysore must 
be settled before any considerable French 
expedition could reach India I^ per- 
suaded the Nizam to dismiss his Eteti 
bngades and accept instead a body ot tje 
Company’s troops That setded, e 
invited Tippu to enter into an alliance 
with the Company Tippu sought to 
lead the negotiations into those elaborate 
by-way's beloved of statesmen who are 
playing for time But WeUesley would 
admit of no delays He reckoned Rat 
no French force could reach India be ore 

the middle of May, 1799 ^ ^ 

of 1798 he had gone down to Madr^, 
in order to have complete control ot Re 
situation In January he despatched an 
ultimatum Tippu sought refuge in a 
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eminent Buddhist teacher should have forgave him his previous insolence He 
visited his court first He was en- received him with courtesy and asked 
camped near Patna at the time and he where the Chinese pilgrim was Kumara 
sent an order to Kumara, who was his had left Hiuen Tsang in his last camp, 
vassal, to send him Hiuen Tsang installed m a temporary palace built 
Kumara was very reluctant to lose his especially for him He explained this 
honoured guest and sent back word to Harsha, who impatiently asked why 
that he would willingly give to his he had not brought him Kumara 
suzerain his head, but not his guest answered with gentle malice that it would 
i Harsha, however, was in no mood for not have been fitting to make “The 
1 concessions “Very well,” he replied, “I Master of the Law visit first the emperor, 

I insist on having your head ” This great although he was ” Harsha took 
literal interpretation of his words was the rebuke in good part and said that 
j too much for Kumara Greatly as he next day he would call on the Chinese 
I valued the presence of Hiuen Tsang pilgrim himself His interview over, 
at his court, he valued his life more Kumara returned to the temporary 
He obeyed his overlord’s command palace and warned his guest that Harsha 
and accompanied the pilgnm towards had promised to visit Hiuen Tsang the 
Harsha’s camp following day, but that he would 

On the arrival of the king the emperor probably call on him that very night 

S 
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portrait of the great rider of the Sikhs who took pan in his first battle when he was ten, 
and succeeded his father when he was twelve 
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Ever}'thing, tlierefore, should be ready 
for the emperor’s visit King Kumara’s 
guess proved accurate, for m the first 

V atch of the same mght Harsha arrived 
in great state He was preceded by 
thousands of torchbearers and a hundred 
drums ^ The sounding of drums on 
the march was an impenal privilege and 
Harsha allowed none of the vassal 
monarchs to enjoy it 

The emperor on meeting Hiuen 
Tsang prostrated himself before the 
sage and kissed his feet Then he asked 
him V h} he had not come before, 
although imited Hiuen Tsang made 
suitable excuses and tlien descnbed tlie 
exceeding great merits of his ovn 
so\ ereign the emperor of China After 
some time Harsha withdrew and next 
day Kumara and Hiuen Tsang returned 
die imperial visit The emperor went 
to meet his guest v ith tv'ent}'^ attendants 
After exchanging the customarj'- compli- 
ments, Harsha asked Hiuen Tsang 
whether he had not v ntten a treatise on 
Buddhism The pilgnm admitted that 
he had and produced it He suppor te.d 
the ^Mahaj'ana doctnne and such was his 
abihjty!_that he con^erted to his views_ 
the_emperor,^_who until then had been 

a follower, of the Hina\^na school of 

** *• 

Buddhism In this change of doctrine 
Harsha vas supported by his widowed 
sister, an extremely intelligent lady, who 
listened to the treatise tliroughout It 
must be admitted that the discussion 
vas one-sided, for De^asena, tlie 
emperor’s previous teacher, had before 
die arrival of the illustnous foreigner 
gone on a pilgnmage to Vaisah He 
pretended that he wished to see its sacred 
bmldings The emperor’s comment on 
his conduct was se\ ere but not unjustified 
“I have recogmsed by lus behaviour 
that die masters of his school are alike 

V itliout knowledge or capacity ” 

The same day, according to our pilgrim, 

'^Juliet s‘‘\' le etiqyages de Hiu’nTsang" p 237 


the emperor sent messages to all parts of 
his dominion, ordering all those learned 
in the sacred books to assemble at 
Kanauj to listen to lectures and, if needs 
be, to discuss them with the Master of 
the Law from China The subsequent 
gathering must have been the most 
splendid ever seen at Kanauj In the 
last month of that year Hiuen Tsang 
reached that city (^He and Harsha went 
up the Ganges togedier and no less than 
eighteen Indian kings, three diousand 
holy men, learned in both the Greater 
and the Lesser Vehicles, two thousand 
Brahmans and other heretics and a 
thousand monks from the monasterv 
of Malanda accompanied them Each of 
diese persons had his own suite of atten- 
dants Some came on elephants, some 
in palanqums and on all sides were to be 
seen their standard and banner bearers 
To receive his visitors die emperor had 
had built two enormous buildings roofed 
•mth thatch In the centre rose a mighty 
statue of Buddha The rest of the 
space was allotted to the guests The 
emperor’s own camp was at a distance of 
five li On die first day of the assembly 
he had a gold statue of Buddha placed 
on his largest elephant Then assuming 
the garb of the god Indra, Harsha 
■walked, a fly whisk m his hand, on the 
elephant’s right His % assal Kumara, 
in the garb of the god Brahma, walked 
on the elephant’s left. He carried a 
parasol, made of nch clodi Bodi 
so\ ereigns wore tiaras, from which hung 
flowers and ribbons decked with precious 
stones Behind them walked tw o other 
elephants laden v ith baskets of rare 
flowers, which their attendants sho-w ered 
down as thej’’ walked y 

Hiuen Tsang, the chief officer of State 
and the feudal prmces found seats on 
three hundred elephants collected for 
that purpose, and led b^' Harsha and 
Kumara tliey went in procession to tlie 
great buildings erected for the guests 
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RANJIT SINGH ON HORSEBACK 

Ranjit Smgh had a great love of good horses He risked the attack on Peshawar to obtain 
Lailt, reputed to be the finest steed in Asia 

Front "European Adventurers in Northern India ” By C Grey and H L O Garrett 

Lahore, tlie capital of the Punjab which now stands outside die Lahore 

Shah Zaman, die Amir of Afghanistan, Museum, was originally cast from copper 
had been making one of his periodical water-pots collected in lieu of jaiia/i or 
raids on the country, when he was poll-tax by die Mohammedans from die 
cut off by a rising of the Jhelum Hindus, and had a romantic history It 
river He was forced to abandon had passed from hand to hand, and iiad 
twelve of his guns, and in those days beenatonetimemdiepossessionofRanjit 
artillery had an enormous value in die Singh’s grandfather, Charrat Singh 
eyes of Indian commanders Ranjit Ranjit Singh’s master passions were 
Singh undertook to salve die guns and for guns and horses “Tlie Raja’s 
forward them to Peshatt^r, provided attachment to guns,” urote Metcalfe, 
diat he were recognised as ruler of “and his opinion of dieir v. eight, are so 
Laliore The offer was accepted, and great, that he will never miss an oppor- 
Ranjit Singh duly marched on die city tunity of obtaining a gun If he learns 
and occupied it, in July, 1799 He diere is a gun in any fort, he cannot rest 
followed up his success diree years later unal he has taken the fort to get die gun, 
by appearing in front of Amritsar, the or until die gun has been gn, en up to him 
sacred city of the Siklis, held by the ru'ai to save die fort ” The Bhangis put up 
clan of die Bhangis, and demanding the a poor resistance, and vidi die capnire of 
surrender of die Zam Zam gun, vthich Amritsar and its coveted weapon, Ranjir 
was looked on as the “Luck” of the Singh became die leading cliief in die 
Sikli nauon Tins famous cannon, Punjab and assumed die utle of Maharaja 
8 
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'^^Tlie gold statue of Buddha was placed 
on a costly tlirone and Harsha, the pil- 
grim and the chief guests, did homage to 
It Thereafter food was served to the 
whole vast multitude and presents distri- 
buted Then the emperor invited Hiuen 
Tsang to preside over the conference 
VThe Chinese saint had written a discourse, 
but he did not read it himself He 
, ordered one of the attendant monks, 
Vidyabhadra, to do so He also had 
a copy affixed to the main entrance 
Underneath he wrote {TT anyone 
finds in the document'a-singlFerror and 
shows himself capable of refuting it, I 
shall cut off my head to prove to him 
my gratitude ” No one, however, 
dared take up the challenge ^ 
...-'-="®Harsha was delighted -Ttath Hiuen 
TsangV assurance and accepted every- 
thing said by him as gospel truth Next 
day he had the pilgrim brought to the 
foot of the golden statue of Buddha and 
honoured him then and for several days 
afterwards, but if these attentions pleased 
the Chinese saint, they weie by no means 
pleasing to the followers of the Lesser 
Vehicle or of Hinduism They began 
to plot against Hiuen Tsang’s life The 
vigilance of Harsha’s police was too 
great for the discontented sectaries 
The police discovered die plots and 
informed their master He thereupon 
issued the following proclamation 
“The partisans of error darken the 
truth, as I have long seen They say 
evil of the holy doctrine and unworthily 
seduce the people, but for sages of 
superior merit, how could their lies be 
discovered ^ The Master of the Law of 
China, who is gifted with rare intelli- 
gence and whose conduct commands 
respect and esteem, travels in the kingdom 
to uproot mistakes, to throw light on the 
Sublime Law and to save mortals from 
the darkness that envelops them Never- 
theless the partisans of the most mon- 
strous heresies instead of blushing with 


shame dare to weave odious plots and 
to threaten his life To tolerate such 
conduct would be to promise immunity 
to the most horrible crimes 

“If in the multitude a single man 
attacks or wounds the Master of the Law, 
I shall cut off his head, and I shall cut 
out the tongue of anyone who speaks 
evil of him or abuses him All those 
who trusting to my justice wish to 
explain their views with moderation, 
will enjoy perfect liberty to do so 

In spite of the indulgence promised 
in the second paragraph of the imperial 
proclamation, the partisans of error 
decamped with all speed, and for no 
less than eighteen days no one dared 
to open his mouth or begin a religious 
discussion 

As a result of Hiuen Tsang’s preaching 
and probably still more of the impenal 
favour that he enjoyed, countless mulfi’- 
tudes abandoned the doctrine of the 
Lesser Vehicle and accepted that of the 
Greater Vehicle Harsha would have 
showered countless gifts on the Chinese 
sage — ten thousand gold pieces, thirty 
thousand silver pieces and all sorts ot 
precious clothes The emperor’s eighteen 
feudal chiefs would have done likewise, 
but Hiuen Tsang with rare moderation 
refused all presents Nevertheless the 
emperor insisted on accompanying him 
part of the way to Prayag, which was 
the pilgrim’s next goal 

It IS unnecessary to follow Hiuen 
Tsang on his remaining joumejs It 
will suffice to say that he eventually 
reached China safely and there died a 
natural death m his own land The 
emperor was not so fortunate He had 
always been a Buddhist, but at the 
beginning of his reign he had been 
eminently tolerant 

In public he worshipped the Hindu 
gods Shiva and Surya as well as Buddha 
The visit of Hiuen Tsang seems to have 

1 Jtilien s "Vte tt voyages de Hiu n Tsang ” 
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TOMB OF ANARKALI, LAHORE 
7 as Quarters by Ranjit Singh From 1853 - 187 ? « 

I, r. ,s ,L Record otice 







he exclaimed, Sab lal hojayesa (“It 
will soon be all red”) But fortunately 
the wise counsels of the Foreign Minister 
prevailed, and there was no clash in 
itanjit Singh’s lifetime Another out- 
standmg figure was Lehna Singh, a SiMi 
the M^ter of Ordnance, who was respon- 
^fale for casting the artillery of the 
^alsa, and was a mechanical inventor of 
distinction By arranging that his coun- 
cillors, avil and military, should be 
drawn from these widely differing 
nationalities and classes, Ranjit Singh 
shrewdly and effectually prevented any 
plotting against his authority Mention 
h^ been made of the European military 
officers in his employ, and visitors and 
travellers from the West always recened 


ranjit SINGH 



a ready welcome at the Court, they 
included the intrepid traveller Moorcroft, 
who afterwards died while exploring tiie’ 
mountain fastnesses of the Hindu Kush, 
the French botanist Victor Jacquemont 
the German Baron Carl von Huge!, and 
several others 

When Lord William Bentinck came 
out to India in 1831 the British Govern- 
ment was still perturbed about the 
advance of Russia m Central Asia, and 
the new Governor-General was ordered 
to enter into negotiations witii tlie Lion 
of the Punjab The tv'o met at Rupir 
on the Sutlej and here for some days a 
grand durbar vas held, which recalled 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold The 
scene vas pattiresquc m the extreme, the 
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had the unfortunate effect of increasing 
his religious enthusiasm and lessening 
his tolerance The result was that the 
persecuted Hindus and so-called Bud- 
dhist heretics retaliated by plots against 
Harsha’s life On one occasion a fire 
broke out in the thatched pavilion over 
the palace gateway, and when the 
emperor went to see what had happened, 
a man rushed out, knife m hand The 
officers were paralysed with fright or 
may possibly have sympathised with the 
would-be murderer In any case they 
made no attempt to stop him Harsha, 
with consummate coolness, seized, dis- 
armed him and handed him over to the 
magistrates, directing them not to harm 
him Afterwards he questioned the 
miscreant himself ‘ ‘ What have I done,” 
he asked, “that you attempted such a 
deed^” The man confessed that he 
had been hired by the Brahmans, who 
were jealous of the partiality shown 
by the emperor to the Buddhists The 
conspirators had planned to fire the 
assembly-room and in the subsequent 
confusion to assassinate Harsha The 
fire had not spread as the traitors had 
hoped and so they had sent the assassin 
to stab Harsha without further delay 

Harsha’s reign is doubly interesting 
We have a contemporary account of 
him as he appeared to an enlightened 
foreigner of the time, but he claims our 
attention also in that he is the last 
great emperor of ancient India Although 
separated from some of them by many 
centuries and not connected with any 
of them by blood, Harsha was really 
the successor of Chandragupta and 
Asoka and of the wonderful series of 
Gupta autocrats 

I have mentioned how in his later 
years Harsha grew more fanatical and 
this was the cause of his murder After 
Hiuen Tsang’s departure he sent a 
Brahman envoy to the Chinese court 
In return the Chinese emperor sent a 


distinguished mandarin to Kanauj 
Harsha loaded the ambassador with 
presents, and the envoy was on his way 
back to China when Harsha’s minister, 
Arjuna, organised a revolution He 
killed his master and tried to overtake 
the mandarin and seize his wealth The 
latter escaped into Nepal There he 
complained to the king of Thibet, who 
was the son-in-law of the Chinese 
emperor A Thibetan army at once 
took the field, invaded India, defeated 
Arjuna and put him to death 

Harsha left no male heirs and on his 
death darkness settled on India, a dark- 
ness that endured two centuries When 
It lifted India had completely changed 
Buddhism had all but gone, Hinduism 
was once more supreme The rulers, 
too, of the new India were as different 
as possible from the Mauryas, the 
Guptas and Harsha The subcontinent* 
was split up into small kingdoms domi- 
nated by strange, fierce, romantic clans, 
who in no way resembled the Indians of 
Harsha’s time During the “black 
out” a flood of Central Asian warriors, 
Huns, Gurjaras and others, had swept 
over India and had been absorbed into 
Hinduism They called themselves 
Rajputs, or sons of kings, and the 
Brahman genealogists skilfully traced 
their origin to the vanous heroes of the 
Hindu epics, but so far from being un- 
willing to take life, the only occupations 
deemed fit by them for a warrior were 
the battle and the chase Still they 
approved their new genealogies, pro- 
vided they were allowed to lead their 
lives as they wished and to die gloriously 
on the field of battle They regarded 
themselves as the appointed defenders 
of India and right well they did their 
duty In fact, they have profoundly 
influenced the course of Indian history 
down to the present day Medieval 
and modern India, in fact, began with 
the emergence of the Rajput clans 
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DUTUGEMUNU— THE GREAT HERO 
A portrait carved out of stone and weathered by time, of the national hero of Ceylon, who 
expelled the invaders and brought peace to his people 
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Twenty-first ruler of Bikaner 


DUTUGEMUNU 

CEYLON’S NATIONAL HERO 

161-137 B C 
BY DENIS CLARK 


I N 543 B c ‘ when the prince Vijaya 
sailed south from Bengal to find 
and colonise Ceylon, he deserted 
the mass of fair-skinned northern in- 
vaders and became separated from them 
both by sea and a strong wedge of dark, 
warlike tribes On the island his de- 
scendants’ position was never too desper- 
ate so long as they kept their old fighting 
traditions, exercised by forays against 
the aboriginal “Yakko” and “Naga” 
tribesmen But once local peace was 
secure they began to devote themselves 
only too diligently to their natural genius 
for agriculture They brought rice- 
growing with them (if the aboriginals 
cultivated at all, it can only have been 
chena work, burning off patches of forest, 
sowing, reaping, and then moving on), 
they excavated great tanks Under 
their care the fertile island gave splendid 
return of rich crops But meanwhile 
the Sinhalese people completely forgot 
to keep watch against those who beheld 
It with envy across the narrow sea 
When Asoka sent his son Mahinda to 
convert Ceylon to Buddhism, the gentle, 
ahimsa doctrine, newly revived by the 
war-weary despot, undermined their 
last powers of defence The ranks of 
the Buddhist bhikkus were crowded, but 
for soldiers their kings imported mer- 
cenary troops from the mainland 
It was small wonder, then, that in 
237 B c they suffered their first invasion 
Sena and Guttika, leaders of “Damila” 
legions installed for the island’s defence, 
rebelled and with help from their kins- 
men in Malabar themselves took the 
throne of Ceylon Only after twenty 
years did King Asela manage to drive 


them away But during his reign the 
Damilas came back again under their 
raja, Elara Asela was slam and Elara 
settled himself to rule at the royal city 
of Anuradhapura in the north 

Elara styled himself raja of Madura 
and the Cholas, but the “Damilas” 
(Tamils) he led, although consistently 
referred to under this term m the 
Mahawansa (Ceylon’s historical Pali 
record kept by the monks), actually 
included warriors from several different 
martial Hindu tribes, from Malabar 
chiefly but also perhaps from as far 
north as Cuttack They seem to have 
been quite uninfluenced by Buddhism 
or Asoka’s widespread crusade of paci- 
fism and tolerance Before them tlie 
wretched Sinhalese fled to the jungle-clad 
south, or stayed behind in their towns, 
unwilling subjects to Elara Once more 
the ancient faith of the Brahmins pre- 
vailed in Ceylon and, though, as appears 
from their writings, Elara did not perse- 
cute Its monks, the new and popular 
teaching suffered eclipse 

Down in the far south-east, m the 
province known as Rohana, reigned a 
little king who was nephew to Deven- 
ampiya Tissa, the ruler who had received 
the monk-prince Mahinda, planting the 
sacred Bodhi Tree sent by Asoka This 
petty king, Kakavanna (“Crow- 
coloured”) Tissa by name, was son 
to a prince forced by a palace intrigue 
to fly from his brother’s court, to carve 
out his own tiny kingdom m the soutli- 
eastern jungles His city of Mahagama 
was to be the cradle of the revolt which 
drove the Damila invaders out of 
Ceylon, but not through Kakavanna, 
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VICEROY’S VISIT TO BIKANER 


State procession tltrough the capital on the occasion of the vistt of the Viceroy, the Marqms 
of Linhthgozo, to H H the Maharaja of Bikaner 


The Maharaja ako displayed early in 
life that desire for personal ser^ace m 
the cause of the Empire which was to 
become so marked a characteristic of 
his reign In 1901 the mten^ention of 
powers following the attack on the 
Leganon led to troops from India bemg 
sent to China The Maharaja was the 
first to offer his personal services and, 
in fact, vszs the first ruler to go to foreign 
lands on militar}'’ duty for the Empire 
On return from Chma he was accorded 
a ceremomal reception at Calcutta 
The Maharaja was also mvited to be 
present as a guest of His Majesty at the 
Coronation of King Edward Vll 
It vras after his return from the Corona- 
tion of Kmg Edv'ard ^^I that the Maha- 
raja apphed himself to the task of re- 
orgamsmg the state. His state was 
very extensive from the pomt of view' 
of area, but most of it was and desert. 
There w'ere only 87 miles of railw'ay 


when the regency council handed over 
charge to him The machmery of 
government was almost medieval the 
feudal nobihty hved m a semi-mdepen- 
dent state m Aeir desert castles There 
was no properly orgamsed judiaar)' or 
pobce Medical and educational faali- 
nes hardly existed Moreover, the in- 
come of the state was totally madequate 
to the needs of government 

The Maharaja recogmsed the great 
handicaps under w'hich he had to 
labour, but he w'as determined to over- 
come them First of all he set himself 
to reorgamse the executive machmery 
of government to establish a secretanat 
which could effiaently cope with the 
problems of modem admimstration, to 
enforce law and order throughout the 
state, to have the lands properly settled 
and assessed, to encourage the peasantry 
by introducmg new crops and by im- 
proving agnculture A railw'ay pohcy 
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who seems to have been a monarch of 
very poor spirit or very supenor caution 
He made no attempt whatever to re- 
estabhsh his race’s dommion Rather 
than that, he paid tribute to the usurper 
and endeavoured to make his sons 
promise “never to take up arms against 
the Damilas ” 

These sons were two, Gemunu and 
Saddha Tissa Of these Gemunu, the 
elder, exhibited manl}' characteristics 
notably ladong in both his father and 
brother Perhaps he inhented these 
from Vijaya, grandson of the wamor- 
bandit, “the Lion,” from whom the 
Sinhalese people derive their name Or 
they may have come from his mother 
Vihara-Devi, daughter of a valiant and 
singularly ruthless chief At his father’s 
co mm and Gemunu willmgly promised 
always to honour the monks and to love 
and live in peace with his brother Saddha 


But when the king sought to extort the 
pacifist oath, he hurled the food (on 
which It was to be sworn) on the ground 
and ran in a rage from the room To 
his mother who sought him and found 
him bent up on his bed he complained 
“How can I stretch myself when these 
accursed Damilas confine tis so closel}"’” 
In adolescence Gemunu’s whole aim 
vas centred on raising an army of 
vengeance Before his birth such a 
destiny had been augured The preg- 
nant queen had suffered from curious 
cravings, one of vhich entailed a clan- 
destine journey by a warnor, Velusu- 
mana, who had entered the raja’s 
palace, stolen his war-horse and cut 
off the head of his army’s commander- 
in-chief The head was brought back 
for the queen to use as a footstool while 
“she drank the water which washed the 
blood from Velusumanas sword” The 
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Rums of a palace and a small dagaba in the background DutugemuniC s most famous 
monument Ruanueli was of the same construction Now all that is l^t is a crumbling mound 
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THE ROYAL PALACE 

Lalsarh Palace, the residence of the Maharaja, lies just outside the city It is a fvu 
^ building of red sandstone designed by the late Sir Swinton Jacobs 


was enunciated, the object of which was 
to connect Bikaner, till tliat ume an 
inaccessible area, with the surrounding 
terntories A scienufic exploitation of 
the mineral resources was taken in hand 
Within a few > ears’ time die young 
Maharaja converted what was in effect 
a medieval administration into a modern 
state capable of many-sided activities in 
the interests of the people 

It was not to be expected diat such 
important reforms would not meet 
with opposition The chiefs and nobles 
of the state, who had for generauons set 
die audionty of die central government 
at nought, viewed diese changes at first 
widi suspicion A few' of them even 
attempted to organise an open rebellion 
against die reforming zeal of die Maha- 
raja The movement was put down 
with a firm hand While die Maharaja 
appreaated the strength that a loj'al 


aristocracy gave to die state and en- 
couraged the nobles to lake their full 
share in die work of government, he 
made it clear that the dajs of feudal 
anarchy w'cre past and could not be 
revived by direats or intirmdation 
From the side of die officials of die 
government of India also the Maharaja 
did not in his earlier years receive un- 
qualified support But It should be 
added diat when once the paramount 
pow'er had been sansfied diat die reforms 
w ere beneficial and diat die Maliaraja s 
activities w ere exclusiv ely for the w elfare 
of his people, the suspiaon w ith wduch die 
political officers at first v lew ed his reforms 
gave place to w holehearted support 
By 191a, when the Maharaja’s Silver 
Jubilee was celebrated, Bdaner had 
become a modem and progressive state 
taking Its place among die most adv anced 
pnnapahnes in India The revenue 
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Semicircular moonstones paved the entrances to temples at Anuradhapura Because the 
worshippers went in barefooted, the stones are little worn, and the carved animals are 

wonderfully clear 


I Mahawansa abounds in such quaint 

; legends as this, but even so it is generally 

( acknowledged as a fairly trustworthy 

account of historical events There 
I seems little doubt that prophecies of a 

, “Deliverer” existed, which applied to 

' Gemunu and which the young prince 

fulfilled Another auspicious event was 
the capture of a young elephant of the 
“royal” caste, which was named Kan- 
dula and was fated to play a large part 
m Gemunu’s ultimate victory 

Young Gemunu gathered about him 
ten young chiefs, distinguished for 
valour and prowess Through these he 
raised his own army, despite the king’s 
disapproval Regular troops had been 
maintained as a guard on the northern 
frontier, at Dighavapi near the great east- 
flowing river Mahawelliganga, which 
served as a boundary between Damila 
and Sinhalese kingdoms. In fear that 


his warlike son might provoke new 
trouble between the two races. King 
Kakavanna sent him to keep watch 
there, against such of their unwelcome 
neighbours as crossed the river to raid 
He was content to go on paying tribute 
but C emunu grew wildly impatient He 

implored his father to allow him to take 
an army against Elara, and, when he 
would not consent, sent him an insulting 
token, a woman’s bracelet, with the bitter 
advice to wear it, since his behaviour 
fitted him for the part of a woman 
This provocation so enraged the 
nerve-ridden king that he ordered his 
eldest son to be bound with chains and 
prevented from further mischief But 
Gemunu escaped and fled up to the 
mountains which stand in the island’s 
southern centre, called at that time “the 
Malaya ” There Gemunu, hencefor- 
ward known to all men as Dutugemunu, 
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the princes of India who could claim to 
have been personally engaged in warfare 
in the service of the King-Emperor 
On his return to India the Maharaja 
addressed himself seriously to the ques- 
tion of creating an organisation for the 
princes of India, so that in matters of 
common interest to them and to the 
Empire the rulers of Indian states may 
consult among themselves and make their 
influence felt at the centre The need 
for this was all the greater as the princes 
had their own legitimate grievances, 
and in their disorganised condition had 
been unable to resist the encroachments 
on their sovereignty by the officials of 
the paramount power The Maharaja was 
able to convince Lord Hardinge of the 
wisdom of his proposal, and the first 
official conference of the princes of India 
met in Delhi in 1 9 1 6 under the presidency 
of Lord Chelmsford The Maharaja 
was elected Honorary General Secretary, 
a post he continued to hold for five years 
until the conference itself was converted 
into a Chamber of Princes and the 
Maharaja was elected us first chancellor 
In 1917 the Maharaja, along with Sir 
Satyendra (later Lord) Sinha, was nomi- 
nated to represent India at the Imperial 
War Cabinet and Conference He was 
the first Indian prince to take part in 
the inner councils of the Empire, and 
his work in that capacity was spoken 
of in the highest terms by Mr Lloyd 
George The war-time Prime Minister 
has recorded in his Memoirs 

“‘Bikaner,’ as he was familiarly 
and aflectionately called — the Indian 
Prince — was a magnificent specimen 
of manhood of his great countr) 
We soon found that he vas one of 
‘the vise men that came from the 
East’ More and more did ve come 
to rely on his ad% ice, especiallv on all 
questions that afiected India ’’ 

The Vinter of 1917-18 was a cnicial 
\ear for India The British Goscrn- 


ment had come to realise the strength 
of popular feeling in India in fa\ our of 
political reforms During the Maha- 
raja’s stay in London as a member of 
the Imperial War Cabinet, he had not 
hesitated to urge before the authonties 
the necessity for immediate action 
From Rome on his v ay back, the Maha- 
raja sent to Mr Austen Chamberlain, 
then Secretary^ of State for India, a 
detailed note suggesting a generous 
measure of constitutional reform and an 
early announcement on behalf of 1 1 is 
Majesty’s Government of the policy in 
relation to India An announcement 
on the lines of the Maharaja’s note vas 
made in Paihament on August 20, 
1917, which IS still regarded as the 
Charter of Indian Self-Government 
Following the announcement, Mr E S 
Montagu, who had succeeded Mr Cham- 
berlain at the India Oflice, came to 
India to study conditions locally and 
report to the Cabinet Tlie Maharaja 
was among the first to realise that politi- 
cal reforms in British India would affect 
the position of the princes materiall}, 
and he therefore took the lead m the 
discussions among his brother princes 
vdiidi formulated specific proposals to 
safeguard the so%ereign character of the 
states The suggestions then put for- 
ward w'ere incorporated in Chapter X of 
the Montagu-Clielmsford Report 

At die special request of the Pnme 
Minister, the Maharaja was nominated in 
1918 as one of India’s representam es at 
the Peace Conference In this capacit\ 
he took part in the discussions so far 
as they affected India at the Versailles 
Conference, and vas in a large measure 
responsible for the admission of India 
as an original member of die League 
of Nations The Maharaja, along v ith 
his colleague. Lord Sinha, also \er\ 
strongly urged the point of Mew of 
Indian Moslems in regard to Turket 
and with the support of the Secretar\ 
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GUARD STONE 

This “Naga-rajaJi” caned dv.arf and ele- 
phants IS a typical sculpture of Anuradhapura 


■uhich means “ihe unfilial,” dwelt m 
exile for some jears Legends about 
lus presence and doings sull exist m die 
^ alle} of Kotmale, noti surrounded by 
tea estates Peasants there tell tak;. of 
his exploits, and even recenth vouid 
display weapons and fumimre which, 
die) said, he had used For diem, as 
for all Sinlialese he is sail the naaonal 
hero, an epic figure of ancient chivalr)^, 
comparable w idi Europe’s Bayard or 
Roland His solitude was only broken 
b} die new s of his father’s death 
Saddlia Tissa discounang his oath of 
fraternal affecnon, had seized die throne, 
die queen-mother’s person, and the 
“state-elephant Kandula ” 

Without hesitaaon Dutugemunu re- 
turned to lay claim to his rights His 
reception w as not encouraging. His 


ten chiefs had been sworn by the late 
king not to take part in any such family 
strife as had now"^ arisen His brother 
had whole-hearted support from the 
monks, wath wEora Saddha Tissa had 
always been popular, and Dutugemunu, 
wudi what poor followung he was able 
to muster, suffered a defeat of arms 
Nothing discouraged, he gave what last 
trinkets were left him, a pair of gold 
earrings, to tw^o penurious theras and 
w'ent into batde again This ame he 
was more successful Saddha came out 
to meet him, mounted on Kandula 
Dutugemunu rode wnth lus scanty 
troops, himself engaging the elephant 
Enraged b}"^ the swuft-tuming horse and 
rider, Kandula set off after them, rushing 
recklessly under a tree The howdah 
with Saddha inside it crashed into a 
branch Saddha fell on to the ground 
with Its fragments, and ran for lus life 
to a neighbouring monastery w'here tlie 
monks gave him shelter They smuggled 
lum out past his victorious brother, 
prone on a bier, wnth a monk’s yellow 
robe draped to hide him Dutugemunu 
saw tlirough tlie ruse but remembered 
his oath to his father to honour the 
monks He let tliem take him aw^ay 
Tlie elder prince’s next move, after 
lus triumphal entry into the city, w'as to 
call an assembly of monks and w'arnors 
with the purpose of holding a general 
counal of w'ar In tlie midst of the 
banquet accompan}ung tins conclave an 
anaent thera entered, leading one “in 
rags and shame,” tlie treacherous Saddha, 
now pemtent and come to beg for for- 
giveness Dutugemunu freely gate it, 
thereupon delnermg an outspoken 
speech to the monks on the encourage- 
ment showm by them to his erring 
brother Much morafied b}^ such 
straight wmrds as had never yet smitten 
their ears, the Order suggested he 
should lay some penance upon them 
The young man agreed A certain 
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number, he said, should accompany 
him and his army, giving them spiritual 
support against the Damilas 

He was crowned Wasting no time, 
he mustered his troops With a holy 
relic in the mast of his war-chariot, 
Dutugemunu set forth, sending men 
ahead to clear a road for his passage 
through the dense local jungle His way 
passed close by to the ancient forest 
temple of Kataragama, sacred to Skanda, 
where, in spite of his Buddhist upbring- 
ing, the new king called halt to pay 
reverence At the ford of Mahiyan- 
ganga the first engagement took place 
and the Damiia outposts retired The 
Sinhalese progress was held up by forts 
on the opposite bank of die Mahawelli- 
ganga, but the chief of one fortress was 
decoyed from its shelter and captured, 
the southern army obtaining a footing 
at last m the enemy territory One 
after the other Elara’s forts, lined on the 


river’s north bank, fell to Dutugemunu’s 
assault One pitched battle was fought 
in the open, sword, spear, war-quoit 
and arrow all placing their part, while 
the chariots dashed to and fro, and the 
elephants led by Kandula broke through 
the Damila soldiers At last Nalika, the 
local commander, was slam His army 
broke and was driven into the marshes 
Dutugemunu’s warriors pressed on 
Several fortified towns now stood in 
their way At Vijitapura a long siege 
took place Kandula led a valiant 
attack on the gate, but the rampart’s 
resourceful defenders poured boiling 
pitch from a turret, temporarily putting 
that doughty beast hors de combat 
While Its wounds were dressed fires, 
vinegar, hammers and crowbars estab- 
lished a breach, and at lengtii the gate 
was thrown down Vijitapura was 
taken and the tank nearby dyed red 
with the blood of the slam 



ELSPETH IIU’O.EV 

THE BRAZEN PALACE 


These great stone pillars are all that remains of Dutugemunu’s famous Brazen Palace, 
which originally was nine storeys high and contained 1,600 gilded pillars 
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ON A TIGER SHOOT 


H” El the ohout to tokc cutii fTotn 

an elephajit’s back during a tiger shoot 

The Gang Canal area is now a flounsh- 
ing colons of about ijooo sejuare miles 
The area which die desert once claimed 
IS now a smiling garden where cotton, 
sugar cane, nheat and other staple 
products groti m plenty A ’sell-laid- 
out system of railways seri'es the dis- 
trict Inch IS now the i entable granary 
of Bikaner The population has jumped 
from a bare 28,957 to 145,259 Towns, 
markets and industnal areas have sprunc 
up, and the Maliaraja, who devotes 
special attenuon to the development of 
the colony, has not stinted monej? for 
die provision of modem faalities m the 
tt'av of schools, hospitals, and local 


go\ emment institutions for the benefit 
of those who, trusting m his justice and 
wisdom, have invested money and labour 
for Its development Though the ontri- 
nal estimates have been gready exceeded 
and the world depression has affected 
m no small measure the prospenty of 
the colonists, the Ganganagar Colony 
has more than paid its way In fact it 
has been not only one of the biggest 
ventures of die kind in any state m 
India but the most successful-^a striking 
tnbute to the foresight and planmng of 
the Maharaja, vho not only conceived 
the idea but worked out every detail of 
the scheme 

In 1930 the Mahajara tos invited to 
lead die Indian Delegation to the League 
of Nanons He v.^s the first prince to 
be entrusted with this honour He ms 
also one of India’s representatives at the 
Imperial Conference held m London 
that year, and Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
jusdy desenbed him as the doyen of the 



THE BAG 

EE H the Maharaja photographed zoith the 
hon which he shot 
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Dismayed by Dutugemunu’s successes 
Elara sent over to India for his nephew 
Bhalluka to aid him with reinforcements 
But before Bhalluka' had come, Dutu- 
gemunu’s army broke through the 
earthworks raised to repel its progress 
and marched on Anuradhapura Elara 
himself now came out to meet him, 
leading his garrison troops Dutu- 
gemunu gave orders by beat of drum 
that no one but he alone should fight 
with the Damila raja The two war- 
elephants arcled, chargmg and thrusting, 
outside the walls of the city, while the 
men on their backs m the open battle- 
howdahs cast ja'vehns at each other At 
last Kandula’s tusks pierced deep m the 
side of the other As it sank to the 
ground Dutugemimu’s spear struck the 
raja a mortal blow 

This incident, so full of chivalr^^, was 
completed wEen the victor caused a great 
tomb to be raised wEere Elara had died. 

No music should ever play there, he 
decreed, and many centunes later the 
kings of Ceylon soil dismounted to 
honour that place Dutugemunu entered 
the anaent aty, w^hich had been his 
ancestors’ capital But his campaign 
w^as not yet over Bhalluka had brought 
an army from Malabar, which now"^ 
marched dowm to attack Dutugemunu 
led his soldiers to meet it Another 
great battle was fought, m which the 
king all but lost his life Bhalluka was 
slain by an arrow shot from the bow of 
Phoosade\a, a chief who rode with 
Dutugemunu on Kandula’s back. 

After this peace was restored The 
Damilas qmtted Ceylonand Dutugemimu 
reigned there wnsely and long Records 
of dates are not always exact but it 
seems that he spent about twenty years 
as a ruler, durmg which time he per- 
formed many good 'and some not^le 
works He furnished his people wath 
hospitals and free food for frie aged and 
needy He bmlt monastenes for the 


monks But his chief fame lies in the 
mighty bmldmgs he raised to honour the 
Buddha The “Brazen Palace,” nine- 
storeyed and standing on sixteen hun- 
dred pillars of stone, wqs bmlt to fulfil 
a prophecy made long ago, that, “King 
Ttssas son, the Great Deliverer, shall 
build a splendid dagaba and a most 
magnificent pagoda, such as never before 
have been seen ” It w^as sheathed from 
top to bottom in sheets of bright, 
burmshed copper, and its rooms were 
fiirmshed in most extravagant fashion 
“Even the howl for the rinsing of feet 
was of gold” Its chambers were frescoed 
wnth wmnderful carvings and paintings 
In It the Order took up their abode 
arahats on the verge of Nirvana using 
the topmost rooms, novices down at the 
bottom Admittedly much of its splen- 
dour, Its coral balconies, its pearl-draped 
halls and myriad jewel-carved flowers, 
are suffiaently conventionalised to make 
one suspect its monk-recorders of using 
the “Brazen Palace” as a peg on which 
to hang a lavish example for the eyes 
of less generous monarchs But its 
sixteen hundred stone pillars stand to 
this day, a wonder for visiung pilgrims 
After the palace Dutugemunu set 
himself to the bmlding of tlie vast 
Ruanweh Dagaba, “the Shrme of tlie 
Golden DusL” The Mahawansa de- 
scribes Its erecuon in detail, tellmg how' 
Its design was derived (though Deven- 
ampija Tissa had already exploited die 
dome-shape) from the form of a bubble, 
how from Kashmir, Benares and Persia, 
and as far away as the aties where die 
Greeks lived, the king summoned monks 
to Its foundation ceremony and how his 
proposed site was of so vast a perimeter 
that a thera warned him he would never 
live to see the dagaba’s completion All 
the work done was to be at his own 
expense No con^pulsory labour was 
used In it ware bestowed the Buddha’s 
own sacred beggmg-bowl, with so many 
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himself again and agam for imprison- what they regarded as an arbitrary and 
ment I was not in India at the time illegal order During the years that 
but the story reached me m America followed, in spite of his old age and the 

how% after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi immense respect that was paid to him 

for breakmg the Salt Act, a number of on every side, the Government of 
new ordmances were passed and acts of India found it difficult to refrain from 
which everj'^one was afterwards ashamed imprisomng him and he was sentenced 
occurred during the Lathi charges in many times over, but not for long 
Bombay. An extraordinary all-night periods 

sitting ofMalaviyap, along with members Of one of these imprisonments Jawa- 

of the Working Committee, took place harlal Nehru wrote as follows — “Pandit 
m the streets of Bombay while the police Madan Mohan Malaviya was also trans- 
blocked their path and tried to move ferred to Naim from some other gaol 
them on They, on their part, were He was kept separately, not in our 

attempting to resist by non-violence barrack, but we met him daily, and 





BENARES UNIVERSITY 

University College, Benares Part of the great centre of Hindu culture, whose caust. 
Pandit MaJatnya has done so much to further 
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of his bones that no such collection of 
relics had ever been brought together in 
one place until now 

Before it was finished a fever struck 
the king down In dread that the theras 

words might come true, he sent for 
Saddha, his brother, to come from where 
he looked after the excavation of tanks 
and hurry on with the building Months 
passed however, and, though the dagaba 
towered one hundred and eighty feet 
high, still It was not completed The 
king fell into such a state of nervous 
distress lest he might never see it finished 
that the monks and Saddha were forced 
to resort to a ruse to make his mind easy 
They said the dagaba was finished 
At once, to their consternation, 

*S» 
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Dutugemunu insisted on going to view 
It They begged for a few days’ grace 
to prepare his way, and set desperately 
to work, completing the dome with a 
painted cap of white linen and a gilded 
spire of bamboo 

So, when Dutugemunu was carried 
there in his palanquin, his sickness- 
dimmed eyes could not perceive the 
deception He died contented, lying 
midway between his two great memorials, 
the “Brazen Palace,” and the Ruanweli 
Dagaba Though the Damilas soon 
returned to the island after his death 
maltreating his race and tearing down 
his fine palace, whose foundations only 
are left, Ae Ruanweli Dagaba still looms 
tremendous in the jungle 






SKANDA ON HIS PEACOCK 

Skanda, the six-armed war god hts temple at Katuagamu m the south-east jungle was 
endowed by Dutugemunu to commemorate his victory over the Damilas 






PANDIT 

perhaps I saw more of him there than I 
had done outside He was a delightful 
companion, full of vitality and a youthful 
interest in things He even started, 
with Eanjit’s help, to learn German, and 
he showed quite a remarkable memory 
He was in Naim when news of the 
floggings came, and he was greatly upset 
and wrote to the Acting- Governor of 
the Province Soon afterwards he fell 
ill He was unable to bear the cold in 
the conditions that prevailed m prison 
His illness grew serious, and he had to 
be removed to the city hospital, and 
later to be discharged before his term 
was over Happily, he recovered in 
hospital ” 

Again we find him arrested, along 
with Swarup Rani, Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
mother, m 1933, but I cannot find out 
what happened after his arrest, or what 
sentence was passed No one could 
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have more bravely offered himself for 
imprisonment on all these occasions 
than Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
It remains to try to sum in a few words 
his character, which all who have known 
him intimately have found so gende and 
winning No one, not even Mahatma 
Gandhi himself, is dearer to the vast 
ma|onty of the Hindu public He has 
also a great record of devotion to public 
nanonal service, which places him very 
high indeed among those Indian leaders 
who are still living in our own times 
There is m him a bravery of spirit which 
IS equal to his tenderness of heart, and 
his religious faith is as simple as that of a 
child Behind all IS a personality so 
attractive that he has won the hearts of 
millions who have never even seen him, 
but have only known his great sacrifices 
both on behalf of his motherland and his 
Hindu faith 




KING PAEAKRAMA OF CEYLON 

This massive stone image of Pardkrama, holding the book of Law inscribed on palm leaves, 
can be seen amid the rums of the city of Polonnarua 
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BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 



PARAKRAMA BAKU THE GREAT 

CEYLON’S MOST ILLUSTRIOUS RULER 

REIGNED AD II53-I186 

BY F A BEAUMONT 

I T IS nearly eight hundred years entire island into a realm that could defy 
since Parakrama Bahu reigned in its foreign enemies, law and order had 
Ceylon, but his colossal statue at been established, and the Buddhist 
Polonnarua is still revered by the faith restored throughout Ceylon 
Sinhalese as the memorial of the most When Parakrama Bahu was born, 
^ illustrious ruler their race has ever four “lords of the land” held sway over 
known — as brave as Dutugemunu and “Lanka” (Ceylon), according to a native 
‘ as pious as Devanampiya Tissa chronicle Vikrama Bahu ruled tlie 

He rose to manhood in a country region known as the “King’s Country” 
I torn by civil wars and at the mercy of with its capital at Polonnarua, two 
i invaders Authority was openly flouted, brothers, Sin Vallabha and Siii Megha, 
i religion had fallen into decay But before divided Ruhuna between them, while 
I he died in a D 1186 he had united the the “Southern Country” was in the 



A FLORAL ALTAR 

The curved pillars surrounding this altar for flowers in the nans of Polonnarua are unique 
m Sinhalese Art The altar and pillars aie enclosed in a stone post-and-rail fence 
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ine ans’ner to this quesuon can be 
found in the Mahabharata itself The 
divine Knshna teaching m the Gita 
tells us Vi e may kill even our teachers 
and our kinsmen, and no blame 
attaches if we are not actuated by 
selfish desires God has con- 
ferred on the foreigners no grant of 
Hmdustan mscnbed on impenshable 
brass Shivaji strove to dnve them 
forth out of the land of his birth, but 
he Vi as guiltless of the sin of covetous- 
ness Do not arcumscnbe your 
vision hke frogs in a v'^ell Rise 
above the Penal Code into the 
rarefied atmosphere of the sacred 
Bhagav ad Gita and consider the 
action of great men ” 

There could be no clearer inatement 
to violent action, no clearer mdication 
of that pohcy of condonmg, if not 
actually inspiring, assassination, w'hich 
he was shorfy to adopt 

The years 1896 and 1897 were 
marked by an appalling famine not 
only m Ae Deccan but throughout 
India Tilak vtas untmng and selfless 
m his efforts to relieve the distress, but 
neither voluntaiy serv ice nor the measures 
•which the vanous adrmnistrations were 
able to put into effect prevented untold 
suffermg and a heavy mortahty rate 
Widespread bitterness was felt at the 
inability of the Bntish to do more, and 
this bitterness was mcreased tenfold by 
the first outbreak, in Bombay Presidency 
in 1 897, of bubomc plague in India Once 
again Tilak displayed great energy and 
unselfishness He refused to leave 
Poona, "where the disease was ragmg and 
whence many who could afford to had 
fled, and organized rehef on a wide scale 
He worked through the Sarvajanik 
Sabha — ^with whom the British author- 
ities un-wnsely refused to co-operate — 
and started Hmdu Plague Hospitals 
throughout the aty At the same time 
he earned on a senes of bitter attacks on 


the Bntish in the Kesan The measures 
which offiaals had to take to combat 
the plague ran counter to many Hindu 
religious customs and inborn prejudices 
Tilak took full advantage of this, 
accusmg the admmistration not only of 
incompetence but of deliberate and un- 
necessary interference m matters that 
good Hindus held sacred Utterly sin- 
cere in his hatred of Bntish domination, 
he was careless of what means he 
employed to achieve his end, and he 
inflamed the sentiments of his listeners 
and readers to a dangerously explosive 
emotional point. 

In June, 1897, tw^o Bnnsh offiaals, 
Rand and Ayerst, were assassmated 
m Poona by a young Clutpavan, 
Damodar Chapekar There is no shred 
of evidence that Tilak either planned the 
assassination or directly mated the 
assassin, but the deed was the inevitable 
consequence on an emotional youtli of 
the tone of his articles in the Kesan On 
account of these articles he was prose- 
cuted for sedmon, convicted on a 
majonty vote of six European jurors 
against three Indians, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ impnsonment 
The murder of Rand and Ayerst is a 
landmark in Indian history for two 
reasons It marked the start of organised 
terronsm and it resulted, owing to his 
subsequent conviction, m the final 
emergence of Tilak as a popular hero 
His term of impnsonment was widely 
regarded as a martyrdom m the cause 
of Indian freedom and on his release he 
became at once the leader of the extremist 
party m Congress For that position he 
w^as eminently fitted, for no single man 
had done more m the previous years to 
awaken in Indians, educated and un- 
educated, the desire to govern themselves 
and the feeling that they were fitted so 
to do In its early days Congress had 
been mainly a body of intellectuals 
thinking in terms of the intellect Tilak 
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CIRCULAR RELIC HOUSE Ai I’OIONWKL v 


On the walls of thts Ota-dagi (xeltc-house) which surround the central dagaba are carved, 
floral patterns as well as dwarfs and heraldic lions 

power of a third brother, Manabharana, the whole of Lanka but all India as well 
the father of Parakrama Bahu The boy was accordingly trained from 

Not one of these four overlords made early childhood for the role of a great 
any more attempt to govern than was pnnce He learnt both the arts of war 
necessary to extort heavier and heavier and the laws of Buddhism, studied 
taxes from their oppressed subjects, theology, medicine, poetry and music, 
“even as the mill squeezes juice from the became skilled in the use of sword and 
sugarcane” Vikrama Bahu’s tyranny bow, and in the management of elephant 
did not spare even the pnests, who fled and horse Tales of the heroes of older 
to Ruhuna with the sacred tooth and bowl times were read to him and aroused in 
relics of Buddha after he confiscated the lum a burmng ambition to rule over all 
lands dedicated to their creed Cnmeand Lanka and free his beloved country 
disorder were nfe, wandering bands of from the anarchy into which it had 
soldiers plundered and burned village fallen 

after village, senmnts rose against their His father died while he was still a 
masters, and workers seized arms and boy, and his uncle Sin Megha became 
went out on the highways to rob lord of the “Southern Country ” Para- 
travellers krama Bahu went to live for some time 

Parakrama Bahu was bom at Punk- with his other tmcle. Sin Vallabha, who 
hagama in the “Southern Country” now ruled the whole of Ruhuna When 
Soothsayers at his father’s palace foretold he grew up, the young prince returned 
that he would become a pnnce blessed to die “Southern Country” and lived 
by fortune, and would conquer not only at Sin Megha’s court 
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Bombay xMiserably housed and miser- than a Maratha leader When his 
ably paid they reacted at once to his term of imprisonment was over, though 
propaganda which once again was he was past imddle age and had lived 
compounded of disinterestedness— as in a turbulent life, he resumed many of 
his efforts to curb the evils of drunken- his former activities He found a new 
ness— and hatred of the British That and powerfol ally m Mrs Annie Besant 
he, an orthodox Brahman, should con- and in 191 5 formed a Home Rule League’ 
descend to come among the poor mill- In 1916 he attended, for the first time 
hands, should strive to better their for ten years, the annual session of the 
conditions, was a thing to make them Congress, held at Lucknow The tone 

wonder and tlien worship, and in his of that session, m the course of which 

controversy yuth the Moderates it was the Moderates and the Extremists pined 

he whom they regarded as their in demanding from the Bntish an 

champion announcement that “it is the aim and 

In the meantime he continued his intention of British policy to confer 
control of tlie Kesan, which had now self-government on India at an early 
found many imitators throughout India, date,” was the predominant cause of the 
and It -sras again one of his articles introduction of the reforms embodied in 
therein that for a second time caused the Government of India Act of 1919 
him to be tned, convicted and im- The prestige of Congress was immensely 
prisoned In 1908 Mrs and Miss strengthened by the return of Tilak, 
Kennedy were killed in Bengal by a bomb it is at least possible that if there had’ 
Jrovm by a terrorist Tilak in the been no reconaliation, the British 
Kesan applauded the latter’s action. Government might have ignored its 
comparing it with that of Chapekar demands, or that the demands would 
^even years earlier and praising both not have been made 
The article was clearly intended to be After the armistice Tilak took a lead- 
to fiirther similar deeds mg part in demanding that India should 
and lilak, despite a speech in his own be represented on terms of equality 
e ence at lasted for 21^ hours, was with the other Dominions at the Peace 
sentenced to six years’ transportation. Conference, and in antiapauon of this 
tos was confuted to impnsonment at he was chosen by Congress, together 
Mandalay Such was Tilak’s popu- with hir Gandhi and Syed Hasan Imam, 
lanty, that riots, breaking out in Bombay as a delegate thereto When the Bntish 
a ter news of the sentence, continued Government refused to grant him a 

Passport, he wrote to M Clemenceau, 
With his imprisonment the most im- Premier of France and President of the 
girtant part of his career v^s ended Peace Conference, claiming that “with 
e ad already done more than any her (India’s) vast area, enormous re- 
el er man to raise active opposition to sources, and prodigious population, she 
t e British, first in Maharashtra, then in may well aspire to be a leading power m 
Bengal, and m lesser degree throughout Asia, if not in the world She could 
“ ^ India He has been called therefore be a powerful steward of the 

the Father of Indian Unrest,” and the League of Nations m the East for main- 
tide is an apt one As such he had taming the peace of the world and the 
come to enjoy immense popularity and stabihty of the Bntish Empire against 
^estige among Hindus of all castes all aggressors and disturbers of peace 
He had become something much more whether in Asia or elsewhere” India, 
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Parakrama Baku’s restless ambition 
made him very dissatisfied with his lot 
He knew that on the death of Sin 
Megha he would succeed to the rule of the 
“Southern Country,” but he was far 
from content with the prospect of 
spending the rest of his days as the lord 
of a minor principality 

He determined to bring all the people 
of Lanka under his sway, and to restore 
to the island all its ancient greatness and 
prospenty But how was this formidable 
task to be accomplished^ 

He would have to conquer both 
Ruhuna and the “King’s Country” 
Which should he attempt first ? 
Ruhuna presented fewer difficulties 
On the other hand, there was an 
old saying that he who reigned at 
Polonnarua, the capital of the “King’s 
Country,” was the true king of the 
Sinhalese Moreover, Vikrama Bahu, 
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Its warlike and vigorous ruler, had died, 
leaving the throne to his weak, irresolute 
son, Ga)u Bahu, of whom even his own 
father had said “he can neither get what 
he has not, nor keep that which he has ” 
Eventually, Parakrama decided upon 
the bolder course of overthrowing Gaju 
Bahu and seizing the “King’s Country,” 
before advancing against Ruhuna. 

But first It would be necessary to dis- 
cover the strength of his opponent’s 
position What forces were at his 
command^ What were his resources 
m money and gram ^ Was he liked by 
his people, or could they be persuaded to 
rebel against him^ 

Parakrama Bahu might have sent 
agents into the “King’s Country” to 
obtain this information for him, but he 
knew that m order to find out all he 
wanted to know, he would have to play 
the part of a spy himself So at dead 





CARVED WITH THE LIONS OF CEYLON 

In contrast to the circular building illustrated on page 56 this relic house, also at 
Polonnarua, is square in shape Its base carries an animal fneze 
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of night he stole out of his uncle’s 
palace, eluded the guards stationed to 
•uatch the roads, and met a number of 
his followers at an appointed place near 
Badulla 

The} ttent on to Batalagoda, where 
the governor of the district became 
suspicious and tried to detain Para- 
krama Bahu while word was sent to 
Sin Megha Parakrama Barn had die 
go\ emor killed Siri hlegha now began 
to fear that an untovtwd inadent might 
precipitate a crisis with the “King’s 
Country” and dispatched troops with 
orders to capture the young prince and 
bring him back But Parakrama Bahu 
made a snift detour which enabled him 
to cross die frontier into die “King’s 
Countr}'” before Siri Megha’s soldiers 
could reach him — though it is said that 
he ttnce narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of his uncle’s spies 

Gaja Bahu was angered and perplexed 
by the presence of his impetuous young 
visitor He assembled a conference of 
lus ministers and, after much anxious 
discussion, It was deaded that it would 
be unwise to offend Parakrama Bahu 
Perhaps he had come to complain against 
the rule of Sin Megha, and in any case it 
would be more politic to assume for the 
time being that this v as his motive So 
Gaja Balm sent cosdy gifts to the young 
pnnce, then v ent out himself to receive 
him vidi all due ceremony 

Parakrama Bahu became a guest m the 
royal palace He seemed to have no 
odier concern than to enjoy die pleasures 
of the court, and such was his friendliness 
and charm of manner that before long 
Gaja Bahu had ceased to suspect him of 
intriguing against his power But mean- 
V hile Parakrama Bahu lost no chance of 
leammg all he could about the strength of 
his host’s position On hunting expedi- 
tions, V hile he apparently had no other 
diought than for the delights of die 
chase, he was taking exact note of the 


country’s defences and the stations of the 
guards It is said that he vas in the 
habit of going to and fro in the street, 
with a fiery-spirited elephant and then 
pretending that it chased lum into the 
houses of men of high rank, whose friend- 
ship he courted and won by splendid 
presents, also that he talked freely with 
every man he met, learning his character, 
and the measure of his loyalty or dis- 
loyalty to Gaja Bahu 

Nor w ere his followers idle in spying 
out the land They disguised diemselves 
as traders, musicians, snake-dancers, 
physicians and monks Many people 
of importance received them into dieir 
homes as teachers of religion They 
got all die information they could, and 
overlooked no opportunity to encourage 
discontent widi the rule of Gaja Baliu 

Parakrama Bahu became so popular 
with all classes diat Gaja Bahu began to 
grow jealous His bravery, in particular, 
aroused admiration wherever he went 
It IS recorded for example that on one 
occasion he was being earned dirougli 
Polonnarua on his palanquin when a 
viild buffalo charged along the road, 
killing or wounding all in its padi His 
bearers fled in terror, but Parakrama 
Bahu rose from his palanquin and shouted 
at the buffalo so loudly diat it turned 
and ran away 

When he knew more about the 
“King’s Country” dian Gaja Bahu did 
himself, Parakrama Bahu remmed to tlie 
court of Siri Megha who now had grown 
very old and soon afterwards died 
Parakrama Bahu succeeded lura and 
began to plan war against Gaja Baliu 
But first he resolved to make his owm 
country prosperous and orderly for 
the coming struggle 

Realising that large stores of food 
might be needed for a prolonged cam- 
paign, he began transforming great 
tracts of wuld, uncultivated land into 
nce-fields and groves of frmt-trees 
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judice, and Surendranath’s family was at 
first practically outcasted” for receiving 
him Perhaps if his enlightened father 
had been alive, things would have been 
easier, but he had died dunng Suren- 
dranath’s absence in England His stay 
in Calcutta was short, as he was posted 
to Sylhet as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector in November, 1871 After a 
bnef career under a Distnct Officer 
whom he found unsympathettc he fell 
into trouble over the trial of a case and 
was reported to the High Court and the 
Bengal Government The matter was, 
under the rules, investigated by a special 
commission of three senior officers whose 
report was unfavourable, and eventually 
he was dismissed by the Secretary of 
Stete in Council on the recommendation 
of tile Government of India widi a 
compassionate allowance of Rsjo per 
month He tells his own story and 
supports It by quoting the opinion of 
A O Hume, “the father of the Indian 
National Congress ” There was, of 
course, the government side to it But it 
all happened nearly seventy years ago 
and the full arcumstances cannot be 
adjudicated on now 
He had presented himself in London 
to plead his own cause and on being 
informed of the verdict decided to 
return to India as a hamster During 
his previous stay m England he had kept 
eight terms at the Middle Temple He 
continued to eat his dinners, but m 1875 
Ae Benchers declined to call him to the 
Bar as he had been dismissed from the 
Indian Civil Service This was a heavy 
blow, and he wntes that he felt that he 
had suffered as an Indian, “a member of 
a community that lay disorganised, that 
fed no public opinion, and no voice m 
me counsels of their government ” 
There can be no doubt fiiat this idea 
influenced his subsequent career Dunng 
the whole of his stay in England he 
snidied hard, reading books which he 


thought would assist him to become 
instrumental in promoting an altered 
state of things He returned to India in 
beginning as Professor 
of English in the Metropolitan Institution 
gradually rose in the educational world 
of Calcutta, attaining great influence 
among the students to whom he lectured 
upon such subjects as Indian Unity, the 
study of History, the life of Mazzint 
and the life of Chaitanya 1 He had 
resolved to stir them out of their in- 
difference to politics “while protecting 
them from extreme fanatical views,” and 
with this object he assisted in the organ- 
isation of a Students’ Association He 
further became a very acuve member of 
the new Indian Association” established 
m July, 1876, by advanced members 
of the Calcutta middle class of Hindus 
with the idea of eventually bringing all 
India upon a common political platform 
Its ideals were (i) the creation of a strong 
body of public opinion in the country, 
(2) the unificauon of the Indian races 
upon the basis of common political 
interests, (3) the promotion of friendly 
feelings between Hindus and Moslems, 
(4) the inclusion of the masses in public 
movements Prominent among its 
members, Surendranath travelled into 
provinces outside Bengal developing his 
unusual oratoncal talent, and discovenng 
that “a common system of adraimstranon 
had prepared the ground for the realisa- 
tion of one of our most chenshed ideals, 
namely, united action by the different 
Indian provinces for the fulfilment of our 
national aims and aspirations ” 

I have followed Surendranath 
Banerjea through his formative years, 
and have shown the mam influences to 
which his eager, impressionable character 
was subjected It must be remembered 
that under the legislation of i8di India 
was then governed by a Governor- 
General in Counal on which no Indian 

Hindu poei and saint 
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sat, that Indians were not represented on 
any provinaal executive Counal, that for 
legislation not less than six nor more 
than twelve additional members were 
summoned to assist the central Execu- 
tive, not less than half of whom were 
non-offiaals As railways, education, 
commerce, roads, contact with Europe 
increased, it was inevitable that English- 
educated Indians should ask for a larger 
share in the government of the country 
But the English* view was that for good 
government, and for the general content 
of all the many sections of an enormous 
society of varied races and religions, it 
was impossible to abdicate effective 
control, or to delegate to any class or 
minority the duty of providing for so 
vast a congene of peoples “ marching in 
uneven stages through all the centunes 
from the fifth to the twentieth 
Politically-imnded Indians were as yet 
few in number and mainly Hindu, but 
with spreading education and persistent 
agitation they began to increase among 
the English-educated professional class 
Surendranath gradually became con- 
spicuous as a vehement agitator His 
influence was increased by his opposition 
to the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, 
passed by Lord Lytton’s Government 
and repealed by Lord Ripon’s, as well as 
by his tours in country dismcts to stimu- 
late interest in Lord Ripon’s local self- 
government policy — intended not with a 
view to improvement in administration 
but “as a measure of political and popular 
education ” He tells us that the Indian 
Assoaation regarded this measure as a 
first stepping-stone to a demand for a 
representative government By this 
time he had become editor and proprietor 
of the Bengalee which he converted from 
an insignificant weekly into a successful 
daily newspaper Civil imprisonment 
for two months for contempt of Court, 
at the ume when the Ilbert Bill contro- 

* Lord Morley 


versy was agitating Calcutta, increased 
the populanty which it is evident that he 
greatly enjoyed After the Legislative 
Councils were enlarged in 1892 by an 
Act which recognised the elective prin- 
ciple he was elected to the Bengal 
Counal and sat on it for eight years from 
1893 representing three different 

constituenaes He very strongly opposed 
the 1899 bill for reforming and “official- 
ising” the Calcutta Corporation in 
conformity with the views of Lord 
Curzon, and refused to sit further on 
that body when this measure became 
law 

In the meantime the Indian National 
Congress had for some years recognised 
Surendranath as one of its leading 
members and appointed him to its 
deputation to England in 1890 It 
remained essentially and mainly a Hindu 
body The great Moslem leader, Sir 
Saiyid Ahmad, had warned his co- 
religionists that a parliamentary system 
would subject them to the predominantly 
numerous Hindus, and that loyalty to 
Bntam was their soundest pohc)'^ 
Within the arcle of the Congress leaders 
there was difference of opinion as to the 
participation of students in politics 
Surendranath favoured this idea, holding 
that students might even “take part m 
poliucal work, subject to proper control 
and guidance ” As we shall see, he 
afterwards acted on this pnnaple vigor- 
ously in the agitation against the partition 
of Bengal, but after that and subsequent 
expenences, writing on the subject in 
his last years, he observed that while he 
still held his former views, “some of 
our young men have displayed an un- 
pardonable intolerance of views opposed 
to their own”, there have been “demon- 
strations of rowdiness ” Although 
“discipline is the soul of student life,” 

Its bonds had been relaxed and a spirit 
of disorder was gaimng ground He 
could only hope that this would be a 
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IIASITS Hr^OIX-UrV 


THE LAST GLORIES 

The Thuparatna this ts a brick temple built in the later days of Parakrama, token the 
glories of Polonnania were on the wane 


The irrigation s}stem w'as poor and 
faulty, many old tanks ■were choked "wnth 
■w^eed and jungle or had crumbled mto 
rums Parakrama Bahu cleared and 
repaired them, and built many ne-w ones, 
obtaimng supphes of T^’ater for them 
either by damming rivers or diggmg 
canals from them 

He reorgamsed the administration of 
the countr}’- Hitherto, two mimsters 
had shared this task betw'’een them To 
ensure a more effiaent collection of the 
bigger revenue needed for purposes, 
Parakrama Bahu placed the royal -vilages 
and “all the lands of great value” m the 
charge of a third minister and appointed 
offiaals m all distncts who had to render 
a friU account of all taxes they obtamed 

Parakrama Bahu meanwhile had been 
assembhng and dnlhng an army of 


m\"asion Youths of noble familj’’ v ere 
tramed in his palace as its officers 
Thousands of soldiers were enrolled 
and armed, including regiments of 
Tamils, and probably of savage Veddahs 
from the jungle as well Manoeuvres 
and mock battles were held throughout 
the coimtrj'side Troops were stationed 
at all strategic pomts 

He required now only a pretext for 
declarmg 'W'ar and this •w'as not long m 
forthcommg Gaja Bahu had mvited to 
his court a number of foreign pnnces 
Parakrama Bahu, m real or simulated 
anger, protested that one of these might 
inhent the “Kmg’s Country” on Gaja 
Bahu’s death, though not one of the 
royal visitors was a Buddhist. 

After haimg carefully planned This 
campaign, Parakrama Bahu opened hos- 
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temporary and passing phase But in 
those earlier years he continued to lecture 
and speak as an educationist and poli- 
tician He remarks “My professional 
work greatly helped me m my public 
speeches as I had to teach tlie classics of 
the English language Among them were 
the speeches and wntings of Burke, 
Froude, Lord Morley and others I thus 
lived in constant association with the 
great masters of the English language 
and in close familiarity with their 
vocabulary'’ and methods of thought, and 
to none do I owe a greater debt than 
Edmund Burke, whose political philo- 
sophy has so largely moulded my own 
views about government and society ” 
But wuth the advent of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak into the Congress leading arcles 
came a strong "wind of reactionary 
Hmdmsm from Western India, and the 
beginnings of pohucal extremism No- 
where did Tilak’ s methods and orgamsa- 
tions attract more attention than in 
Bengal This was plainly to be seen 
later on in the anti-partition agitation 
On July 26, 1899, before Lord Curzon 
had been a year in the country he 
observed in a pnvate letter^ — “There is 
no doubt that a sort of quasi-metaphysical 
ferment is going on in India, strongly 
conservative and even reactionary in its 
general tendency The ancient philo- 
sophies are being re-exploited and their 
modem scribes and professors are in- 
creasing in number and fame What is 
to come out of this strange amalgam — 
wnth European ideas thrown as an 
outside ingredient into the crucible — 
who can say^” As Lord Ronaldshay 
writes, “ Curzon mmed from these 
insoluble problems of the spirit to the 
more pressing problems of administra- 
tion, to wEich It w^as no idle boast to say 
diat he habitually devoted ten hours out 
of every twenty-four ” Yet, curiously 
enough, he largely underrated the 
1 Ronaldsbay, II, p 199 


potential influence of the Congress, and 
even as late as December, 1900, believed 
that It was “tottering to its fall,” and 
represented only a small section of the 
community But in those days the 
wars and disturbing world-developments 
of the new century were hidden from the 
eyes of us all Three acts of Curzon’s 
government were particularly repugnant 
to Surendranath and other leaders of tlie 
Congress the curtailment of the power 
of the elected element on the Calcutta 
Corporation, already referred to, the 
Universities Bill, which came too late 
and ran too sharply against popular 
prejudices and vested interests to effect 
much real improvement, and last but 
not least the partition of the old over- 
grown province of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa m such a manner as to split 
Bengal itself into halves, an operation 
wduch synchromsed with the close of 
the Russo-Japanese war In each of 
these bitter controversies Surendranatli 
took a prominent part, and encouraged 
students and schoolboys to take part in 
picketing during the boycott movement 
The results were lamentable and far- 
reaching The whole boycott movement 
exacerbated Hindu and Moslem relations 
to an extreme degree m Eastern Bengal, 
and when at last Surendranath began to 
perceive the error of his "tt^ays, enormous 
mischief had been done A significant 
incident is related on pp 223-4 of his 
autobiography He was approached by 
two young men wntli a proposal to shoot 
Sir Bamfylde Fuller, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of tlie new' province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, because of a 
newspaper story He deterred them from 
the idea and about this time awoke to the 
fact that the agitation was covenng the 
operations of thorough-going revolu- 
tionanes There is a note of personal 
remimscence in some of the last words 
which he addressed to his countrymen 
(m A Nation Making — p 402) Talk 
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nlities by annexing Dumbara, and some 
of the nearby hill country In the 
fighting which followed, his generals 
won battle after battle, the area of 
intensest conflict being what is now 
known as the Matale District Finally, 
Parakrama Bahu advanced on Polon- 
narua It is said that the gates of the 
capital were opened to his array by spies 
he had left behind Whether this was 
so or not, Parakrama Bahu managed to 
storm Polonnarua and capture Gaja Bahu, 
whom he held as a prisoner m his palace 
Disobeying Parakrama Bahu’s stem 
orders, the victorious army began to loot 
and not in the streets of the capital Gaja 
Bahu appealed for help to Manabharana, 
who had succeeded his father, Sin 
Vallabha, as ruler of Ruhuna Manab- 
harana joined his army to what was left 
of Gaja Bahu’s and inflicted a severe 
defeat on Parakrama Bahu’s forces, then ' 
set Gaja Bahu at liberty But Gaja Bahu 
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soon found that he was in a worse plight 
than before, for Manabharana now 
plotted to seize his throne, and was trying 
to kill him by poisomng his food The 
king implored Parakrama Bahu to come 
to his rescue, war broke out afresh, the 
king fled into hiding, and this time 
Parakrama Bahu triumphed over Manab- 
harana and those of the king’s generals 
who were aiding him 

Priests from Gaja Bahu now came to 
Parakrama Bahu with a bold request 
The king was too ill to live long and had 
no sons to succeed him Would Para- 
krama Bahu allow him to reign for the 
little that remained of his days, and m 
return Gaja Bahu would leave him the 
throne^ It says much for Parakrama 
Bahu’s generous and noble nature that 
he at once granted this plea and withdrew 
to his own country 

Manabharana now sent gifts to Gaja 
Bahu and tried to persuade him into an 
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POLONNARUA— THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 

The terrace of the Council Chamber ts covered with carvings of elephants and dwarfs 
The latter motif runs through much Sinhalese sculpture of the izth century 
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HOUSE OF EIGHT RELICS 

All that IS left of tihat ts perhaps the most famous of the relic houses — ttoo chambers in 
an outer enclosure with a standing Buddha at one end. 


alliance against his deliverer But Gaja 
Bahu rejected his overtures, went to a 
vihara — 3. Buddhist monastery — and 
made a public announcement tliat Para- 
krama Bahu \\ould inherit his countr}' 
He caused diese T%ords to be inscribed 
on stone so tliat after lus death there 
could be no dispute as to his intention 
It was not long before he died, and 
Parakrama Baliu hurried to Polonnarua 
and V as crov ned Meanwhile, a group 
of ministers in the capital had sent an 
urgent summons to Manabharana In 
tlie fierce n ar that follor^ ed, the issue was 
for some time in doubt, but ultimately 
Parakrama Bahu triumphed, and Manab- 
harana fled to his own countr) and died 
The 1 ictor was nov crovmed a second 
time as the monarch of all Ceylon, and 
Parakrama Bahu entered upon his long 
reign from ad 1153 to 1186 that ti'as 
to justify by its achieiements in peace 
and war his title of “the Great ” 


Three years after he ascended the 
throne, Sugala Devi, the mother of 
Manabharana, orgamsed a revolt in 
Ruhuna Parakrama Bahu is said to 
have “smiled sweetly” when he heard 
that she was making ready for war, but 
It M as only vuth great difficulty, after a 
long and arduous campaign in vhich 
tliousands of his soldiers perished, that he 
succeeded in crushing the rebellion, and 
capturing Sugala Devi The tooth and 
bowl relics were taken from her charge 
and sent to Polonnarua, where a 
magnificent Feast of Lights w^s held to 
celebrate the victory 

In the twelfth year of his reign, Para- 
krama Bahu show^ed that when the 
interests and prestige of Ceylon were 
menaced, he was not afraid even to send 
an army overseas to defend them 

Trouble arose wuth the king of 
Aramanna — a country in the south of 
Burma which for a long time had been 
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one cannot but think that his seniors 
exploited somewhat ruthlessly their 
pnior’s many-sided ability Gokhale, 
however, was no bookworm As a boy 
he had been a useful if not an outstand- 
ing cricketer and he was an excellent 
billiards, chess and card player 

While Gokhale was still a master at 
the New English school he made the 
acquaintance of his father’s old school 
fnend, Mr Justice Ranade, in a some- 
what unusual way To celebrate some 
academic function the New English 
school had invited all the most prominent 
Poona citizens The youthful Gokhale 
was posted at the door with strict 
instructions to prevent “gate crashing’ , 
he was only to admit would-be entrants 
who could produce tickets Suddenly 
a guest presented himself without a 
ticket He had left it at home by mis- 
take, he said Gokhale jumped to the 
conclusion that here was the very type 
of intruder against whom he had been 
warned Coldly he told the visitor 
that there was no admittance without a 
ticket Unfortunately the reputed “ gate- 
crasher” was no less a personage than 
Ranade, the greatest Indian then living 
Flabbergasted for the moment, he looked 
round for an acquaintance who might 
help him He found one m Mr Sathe, 
who put matters right and introduced 
Ranade to the conscientious doorkeeper 
The great man was far too magnanimous 
to bear ill-will towards the young 
obstructionist, and Gokhale became not 
only Ranade’s firm friend but his devoted 
pupil, and to be a pupil of Ranade was 
no sinecure In the following passage 
Mr Shahani (Gokhale, p 59) has de- 
scribed Gokliale’s training 

“ Under instructions from Mr Ranade, 
the disciple set to work with intense 
application Many were the dreary 
hours spent m hunting up materials, 
many were the nights when sleep was 
denied the young man, because work 


had a stronger claim Even fever was 
not admitted as an excuse ‘Fevers 
would go away if medicine were taken, 
the exacting master would say, ‘but a 
Wednesday lost could not be reclaimed’ 
(Wednesday being the day when thej 
usually met for their work) 

This was no doubt an excellent 
training for one gifted with immortal 
youth, but the strain of it may well 
have been partly responsible for 
Gokhale’s early death 

For the time being, however, all was 
well Ranade honoured Gokhale by 
making him one of the secretaries of the 
Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, then the 
chief political association m India Its 
communications were always acknow- 
ledged and answered by the Bombay 
government Under the care of Ranade 
the young secretary wrote drafts for the 
Sarvajanik Sabha’s letters Thus he had 
the advantage of writing English and 
moderate and restrained criticism under 
the eyes of a master Unfortunately 
between 1889 and 1891 the Deccan 
Education Society passed through stormy 
umes The two founders Messrs Tilak 
and Agarkar quarrelled Mr Tilak was 
a staunch upholder of the old-fashioned 
Hindu orthodoxy and tried to keep all 
his pupils free from modem influences 
Mr Agarkar inclined towards the liberal 
unorthodoxy of Ranade, who had waived 
his objections to eating and drinking with 
his English acquaintances Eventually 
the differences between the tw'o friends 
became acute Mr Tilak left the Educa- 
tion Society and the Fergusson college 
and took with him Mr Namjoshi, to 
whom had been entrusted the organisa- 
tion and collection of the college funds 
Tbs was a great loss to the staff, for 
Mr Tilak was the senior mathematical 
tutor and Mr Namjoshi had been xery 
successful m his somewhat ungrateful 
duties The all-too-willmg Gokhale was 
directed to take their places, and he 
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on the friendliest terms with Ceylon 
1 Enemies of Parakrama Bahu spread false 
! reports about him at the court of 
'Aramanna For this or other reasons, 
, the king began to insult Parakrama 
. Bahu’s ambassadors, stopped the trade 
in elephants with Ceylon, and for- 
} bade Sinhalese ships to call at his 
ports Finally, he enraged Parakrama 
Bahu by capturing a princess on her 
way from Ceylon to the king of 
Cambodia 

Parakrama Bahu appointed a general. 
Kit Nuvaragiri, in command of an 
expeditionary force which embarked in 
a fleet assembled at Paluvaktota, on the 
coast north of Trincomalee The south- 
west monsoon had begun, but the fleet 
sailed, and a landing party stormed the 
city of Kusumiya — the modem Cosmin 
on the River Pegu After five months’ 
heavy fighting, the invading army 
triumphed, the king of Aramanna was 
killed, and the peace terms included a 
grant of land to Kit Nuvaragiri which is 
lecorded in an inscription on a rock at 
Devanagala m the Kegalla District of 
Ceylon 

War in southern India followed about 
two years later Kulasekhara, the king 
of Chola, invaded Pandya The king 
of Pandya, Parakrama Pandya, sent an 
urgent appeal for help to Ceylon 
Parakrama Bahu responded by imme- 
diately dispatching an army under his 
general, Lankapura Before it arrived 
at the coast, however, Pandya was 
killed, and the Cholas had occupied his 
capital, Madura 

The Sinhalese army landed and fought 
battle after battle wiA the Cholas in the 
coimtry around Ramnad After a long 
and arduous campaign, during which 
they erected a fortress called Para- 
kramapura, they defeated tlie Chola 
king, and crowned Vira Pandya, son of 
the Pandyan king, in Madura Some of 
tlie Chola prisoners were sent to Ceylon 


and put to work on repairing - the 
Ruanweh Dagaba — the Sinhalese had 
not forgotten that this shrine of Buddhist 
relics had been ruined by tlie Cholas 
during their earlier domination of the 
island 

The Sinhalese chronicle Mahavansa 
records further triumphs bj'' Lankapura, 
but these are uncertain, for Chola 
annals declare that later the Sinhalese 
army was defeated and the heads of 
Lankapura and his officers nailed to the 
gates of Madura 

By AD ii6) Parakrama Bahu v/as 
able to devote himself mainly to the 
arts of peace Hitherto, he had been 
diiefly concerned with the problems 
facing a brave and skilful general intent 
on suppressing civil war in his country, 
unifying it, and making it powerful 
enough to resist the threat of foreign 
invasions Nevertheless, he had not 
allowed the turmoil of war to prevent 
him from improving the internal admin- 
istration of his country Immediately 
he gained the throne, he had begun to 
introduce the reforms he had tried out 
witli success during his earlier rule of 
the “Southern Country’’ He had 
divided the island into twelve provinces, 
each under the charge of a governor, 
eighty-four rulers of smaller districts 
were also appointed, and chiefs with 
powers of military and civil jurisdiction 
controlled the borders 

Inscriptions of Polonnarua reveal 
particulars of the council he had created 
to aid him in the task of administration 
On his right hand sat the Mapa or sub- 
king, the Epas or princes, the Senevirad, 
or comraander-in-chief of the army, the 
“Principal Chiefs’’ and the chief secre 
tary with his assistants On his left 
hand were the governors of provinces, 
the chiefs of districts and tlie leading 
merchants 

We know very little about the 
functions of tins council, but some 
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indication of the law and order it main- 
tained throughout Ceylon may be 
obtained from an inscnption on the 
rock of Dambool whidi states that 
“even a woman might traverse the 
island with a precious jewel and not be 
asked what it was ” 

Parakrama Bahu was a devout Bud- 
dhist and he determined to restore 
religion to its former supremacy in the 
lives of his people There were three 
sects of priests — the Maha Vihara, the 
Jetavana Vihara and the Abhayagira 
Vihara — ^which had been separated and 
unfriendly for hundreds of years The 
king went to gieat trouble to unite the 
three orders, appointed a counal to 
settle points of difference, and at last 
succeeded m his aim Dunng the long 
period of indifference to religion which 
had preceded his reign, many priests 
had become careless of their duties, they 


sought only comfort and worldly ease 
and had forgotten their vows Parak- 
rama Bahu disrobed them and revi\ed 
the earlier strictness and purity of their 
brotherhood He built for them the 
Jetaranararaa Temple at Polonnarua, 
the Lankatilake Vihara and the Gal 
Vthara, new preaching and image rooms 
were established for them in many 
places, and rest houses for their journeys 
throughout the land 

It is also recorded that his tolerance 
was such that he erected a house of 
worship for Brahmans, so as to afford 
the comforts of religion even to his 
Malabar enemies 

For the people, he built almonries 
where the poor could be cared for, and 
hospitals staffed by physicians, wherem 
he himself often superintended the 
nursing of tlie sick 

His love of magnificence found e\- 



BUDDHA RECUMBENT 

Carved from the living rock, this huge statue, now to he seen in the rums of Polonnarua, 

measures 43 feet in length 
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Dunng those days of storm and 
stress Sasm himself was attacked by a 
very senous illness He was forced to 
go into a nursing home m the centre of 
London, where the doctors ordered 
absolute rest, for heart disease had been 
the cause of all the trouble and his life 
Itself was m danger But nothing on 
earth would keep him at that time from 
fulfilling his duty to his country 
Everything he held dear in life was at 
stake and he could not he resting in a 
nursing home with any peace of mind 
So he insisted on speaking at a great 
public meeting in the Queen’s Hall, 
but this only brought on further illness 
The whole period for him was a time 
of agonising struggle to maintain the 
Indian cause in an atmosphere where 
everything seemed to be directed in 
high quarters against it His bitterness 
increased day by day along with his 
heart trouble In the end he went 
back to India a physical wreck and it 
was a year before he recovered 

When the White Paper was published 
It was found that on two out of the 
three mam issues — the franchise and 
the reservation of the Highlands — the 
Indian cause was defeated Only on 
one point was there a deasion in India’s 
favour, namely, on that of immigration 
into East Africa, for it was finally 
decided by the Colonial Office that no 
restriction on Indians, bearing a racial 
character, would be imposed by law 
Free entry into Kenya would be con- 
tinued and this meant free entry into 
Uganda Since Tanganyika was man- 
dated territory, that door into Africa 
remained open also Yet this freedom 
of entry, though important, was scant 
comfort when racial discrimination had 
been practically accepted by the White 
Paper in other directions 

On account of his great services to 
the British Commonwealth Srinivasa 
Sastri was now made a Privy Councillor 
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and entttled to be called the Right 
Honourable But this could in no way 
compensate for the patent fact, that in a 
British Colony like Kenya, under the 
direct control of the Brmsh parliament, 
his own fellow-countrymen were treated 
as inferior in status and a colour bar 
had been established The noble record 
of British statesmanship for racial equality, 
going back over nearly a hundred years, 
had thus been broken m order to favour 
avery tiny body of white people These 
Briush settlers had the vast unoccupied 
areas of the dominions open to them, 
from which Indians were practically 
excluded The injustice of such favour- 
itism is obvious and matters have been 
made sull worse by a recent order in 
Counal which has ratified this reserva- 
tion of the Highlands 

The shock that Srinivasa Sastri dien 
received changed the whole course of 
his life in the years that followed It 
made him ready to respond at once to 
the appeal to go out to Soutli Africa 
when the time came, and here, un- 
doubtedly, he won the greatest success 
of his long career on behalf of Indians 
abroad 

The story of Sastri m South Africa 
can be told from personal recollections, 
for I was with him during a considerable 
part of the time He hesitated much 
at first He could not forget that at 
the Imperial Conference of 1921 General 
Smuts had been his strong opponent, 
and also that it had been intimated to 
the Government of India that a visit 
from him during his tour to the different 
dominions would not be welcome He 
felt, therefore, that the deputation would 
lose radier than gam by his own presence 
on It 

In this Sastri was mistaken, and I 
tried hard to reassure him N’S^en he 
reached Soutli Afnca he found out at 
once that his fears had been without 
foundauon, for not only did General 
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pression m the many palaces with which 
he adorned his capital, and in the fine 
gardens “resembling the paradise of the 
God-King Sakkraia, with trees of all sorts 
beanng fruits, and odorous flowers ” 
He founded schools and hbranes, built 
public baths and halls for music and 
danang, and repaired shnnes and temples 
at Anuradhapura 

Perhaps his most spectacular achieve- 
ment, however, was the construction of 
new irrigation works throughout the 
island The building or repair of more 
than a thousand tanks is attributed to 
him, including the famous “Sea of 
Parakrama,” usually identified by modern 


historians with the great chain of tanks 
along the Angamedilla Ela 

“Thus was the whole island of Lanka,” 
says the Mahavansa, “improved and 
beautified by this King, whose majesty 
is renowned in the annals of good 
deeds, who was faithful in the religion 
of Buddha, and whose fame extended 
abroad as Ae light of the moon ” 
Parakrama Bahu died in ad ii86 
after ruling for thirty-three years 
Sinhalese writers of to-day still refer to his 
reign as “the glorious era” and more than 
one declares that whatever native institu- 
tions, manners and habits still survive in 
Ceylon are largely due to his efforts 
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THE MOURNING DISCIPLE 

A further view of the recumbent Buddha, with hts favourite disciple, Ananda, shown mourning 
for his master The Buddha lies in the attitude in which he received enlightenment under 

the bo-tree 
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The famous archway on the landing quay of Bombay Harbour, erected temporarily for the 
visit of King George V and Queen Mary in iprr, and later built permanently to 

commemorate their v sit 
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paused to doubt whether he was an 
Indian or not before dedicating his life 
to the land of his birth, is worth recalling 
Here it is 

“To ask the Parsis to isolate them- 
selves and their interests from those 
of the other natives of this country 
IS to preach something not only 
equally selfish, but a great deal more 
short-sighted and unwise In our 
case, It would be almost suicidal 
policy Its ultimate effect would be 
only to reduce us to insignificance 
We are a power in this Presidency as 
a small but enlightened and enter- 
pnsmg portion of tlie natives of this 
country, and, as such, participate in its 
greatness Isolated as Parsis, pure 
and simple, holding ourselves aloof 
from the other natives of the country, 
without common interests, common 
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sympathies, and common co-operation, 
we might still remain an interesting 
community, but of no account what- 
soever in the great march of events 
moulding the lofty destinies of this 
magnificent land ” 

In his birth and the conditions which 
surrounded his childhood and early 
youth Pherozeshah was distinctly for- 
tunate He was bom on August 4, 
1845, of a respectable middle class Parsi 
familv His father was a partner in die 
firm of P. & C N Cama which traded 
with China and London Being in 
fairly affluent circumstances he was able 
to bring up his family in an atmosphere 
of comfortable living Pherozeshah went 
to school at Ayrton’s, a famous institu- 
tion conducted by an Enghsh sohator 
of those days, thence to another nursery 
of Bombay’s early builders known as the 
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BABUR 

“THE TIGER” OF THE MOGULS 

1482-1530 

BYH G RAWLINSON, C I E 


' ij AHiR-UD-DiN Muhammad, sur- 
named Babur, “the Tiger,” was 
, J bom m A D 1482 He was a 
I Jaghtai Turk by race, and descended from 
‘ ' two of the greatest conquerors in his- 
, tory, the mighty Timur-el-leng on his 
father’s side and Chingiz Khan on his 
I mother’s His ancestral home was in 
Ferghana, what is now Russian Turkes- 
I tan, a pleasant country of vales and 
I mountains lying between the Oxus and 
j the Syr Darya rivers, abounding in 
roses, melons, apricots and pomegranates 
and full of game to give sport to the 
hunter His father, Shaikh Umar, was 
a companionable man, inclined, as 
I Babur tells us in his Memoirs, to corpu- 
« lence, and apt to burst open his tunic 
I ifhe moved too hasuly after a meal He 
‘ was fond of backgammon, and could on 
occasion turn out tolerable verses He 

! was frank and honest, but had a violent 
temper, he was very skilful with his 
fists, and never hit a man without knock- 
(( mg him down “His generosity was 
V large, and so was his whole soul, he 
f was of a rare humour, genial, eloquent, 

>' and sweet in his discourse, yet brave 
I' withal and manly ” Babur’s uncle, the 
I King of Samarkand, was a great soldier 
'I and a bit of a dandy He always wore 
i his turban with the fold tied exactly 
1 over the eyebrow, and was so well- 
i mannered that on one occasion he sat 
I for hours on a bone rather than uncross 
I his legs in the presence of his preceptor 
j He had, however, the family failing for 
strong drink, and on occasion would 
carouse with his courtiers day and night 
without a break for twenty or thirty 
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days on end Babur himself was a true 
child of his race, handsome, affable and 
fearless, he was an expert polo-player, 
and a deadly shot with the bow He 
would plunge into an ice-cold mountain 
torrent and swim it, and could run 
along the battlements of Samarkand with 
a man under each arm, leaping the 
embrasures as he went 

In 1494 Shaikh Umar died He was 
inspecting a pigeon-cote on the cliff- 
side, when it collapsed and fell over the 
precipice, carrying him with it Imme- 
diately anarchy broke out in Samarkand, 
and Babur had to flee, but three years 
later, at the age of twelve, he returned, 
routed his rivals and restored order 
Samarkand was in his hands, however, 
for only a short time While he was 
away on an expedition his enemies 
seized the city, and he found himself 
once more an exile After wandering 
about the country for another three years, 
in 1500 he suddenly swooped down 
again on Samarkand with a handful of 
followers, two hundred and forty in all 
Some hardy spirits scaled the wall and 
threw open the gates “The city was 
asleep Only some shopkeepers, peep- 
ing out, discovered what had happened 
and gave thanks to God Soon the 
news spread, and the citizens, with great 
joy and congratulations, fraternised 
witli my men ” The boy king was 
seated on the throne under the Royal 
Arch in the beautiful home of his 
fathers, with its orchards and pleasure 
gardens, the Kiosk adorned widi pic- 
tures of Chinzig Khan’s exploits, tlie 
China House with its blue tiles, its 
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forensic powers bordenng on genius and causes cilebres of Bombay legal history, 
a pertinaaty which knew neither defeat the Parsi Towers of Silence case His 
nor fear Pherozeshah literally fought bnlhant advocacy in this matter, upon 
his way into local pracuce and by display which public attenuon was concentrated 
of eminently capable legal ability soon to an unprecedented degree, won him the 
won the respect of those w'ho were respect of the hitherto aloof English 
inclined at first to obstruct his entry members of the Bombay Bar and^ the 
As the fame of his advocacy spread briefs enthusiastic support of his own wealthy 
poured m from all parts of Gujerat and and influential community The famous 
Kathiawar and further afield oil, between Mr Anstey, with whom Pherozeshah 
travelling to mofussil courts and engage- w'as bnefed as junior counsel in the case, 
ments m his home town, Pherozeshah remarked of him afterwards that the 
w'as the busiest and most prosperous young man had “ all the germs of future 
lawyer ofthe day m the enore Presidency eminence in him” The even more 
Offers of judgeships and various other sensational Surat Riots case, resulting 
legal incumbenaes could not tempt him from the introduction of a new licence 
from his resolve to pursue his profession, tax, clinched his reputation, and after it 
even when bnefs were rare and his income he had no further need to struggle for 
barely suffiaent to enable lum to make forensic success 

ends meet by judiaous management His qualities were brought out in 

His first notable appearance w^as in a more stnbng degree and his reputation 
case which has become one of the classic for shrewd judgment and patnotic 



AN OLD VIEW OF BOMBAY 


When Str Pherozeshah was a child of eight the first Indian railway was opened at Bombay — ■ 
the Great Indian Pemnstda Above is the general mew of Bombay from Malabar HtU 

at that ume — April, 1853 
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political, are, if slowly, yet steadily 
and irresistibly, declanng themselves 
for the choice which will make the 
connection of England and India a 
blessing to themselves and to the whole 
world, for coundess generations ” 
“England,” he said agam, “must 
raise India to her own level or India will 
drag her down to hers ” 

In the year 1885, Pherozeshah Mehta 
and his friends m Bombay felt the need 
for a political orgamsation that could 
express their thought, and the Bombay 
Presidency Assoaation was bom He 
was Its first president and remained in 
that capacity till he died In the year of 
Its birth the Congress held its first 
session m Bombay under the presidency 
of Pherozeshah Mehta’s old fnend and 
corapamon in England, W C Bonnerjee 
Of the Congress itself, which had its 
birth in this City, Pherozeshah Mehta 
was a member from the very beginmng 
He presided, as we have seen, over its 
fifth session m Calcutta and in his 
address made a striking plea for the 
expansion of provinaal counals on an 
electoral basis Fifteen years later, as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee 
for the second Bombay session of the 
Congress under Sir Henry Cotton’s 
presidency, Pherozeshah made a spinted 
defence of expenditure, amounting to 
some fifty thousand rupees on the 
Congress Camp, which had been ad- 
versely cntiased by a section of Con- 
gressmen In reply to the charge that 
It was money v'asted on a tamasha he 
declared that “ there is no purpose more 
important, no mission more sacred than 
the one which Congress fulfils in the 
three short days to which it confines its 
session,” adding that the purpose of 
that session, “to present our petition of 
nghts, our appeal and our prayer for 
a policy of wisdom and nghteousness, 
for several of retrograde measures 
inconsistent with such a pohcy, and for 


the adoption of means steadily ensunng 
the gradual development of free political 
progress, broademng slowly down from 
precedent to precedent” more than justi- 
fied the expenditure “If we did nothing 
more than make this petition and prayer 
we shall not have spent our monies in 
vain,” he concluded 

In 1886 Lord Reay appointed Phero- 
zeshah a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Counal, a position of which 
he availed himself to push through 
Bombay’s avic charter, the Mumapal 
Act of 1888 He remained a member 
of the Provinaal Legislature till his 
death and evinced such practical wisdom 
seasoned with cntiasm that was in- 
vanably so constructive and reasonable 
that the Government, his colleagues as 
well as the public, regarded his services as 
of the utmost value Fearless in defence 
of popular interests and in the expression 
of his views, a trenchant cntic of official 
policy, he did not hedge his enthusiasm 
with reservations when he found occasion 
to praise the administration 

He frequently came into violent con- 
flict with offiaal policy One of the 
most memorable of these occasions 
occurred in connection with the Bombay 
Land Revenue Bill, which he opposed 
with all his strength and eloquence 
When he found that the Government 
were resolved to carry the measure 
through, he created a sensation by walk- 
ing out of die Chamber. This dramatic, 
and at that time unprecedented, step 
raised a furore m the Press, and Pheroze- 
shah defended his action in three bnlliant 
letters wludi he wrote to The Times of 
India, that journal having led the 
attack against him 

When in 1892 Provincial Counals 
were enlarged on the elective basis, 
Pherozeshah Mehta was the first non- 
offiaal member in the whole country to 
be returned — he wms unanimously chosen 
by the Bombay Corporation, which he 
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college and observatory, and the famous 
Palace of the Forty Pillars 

But his triumph was destined to be 
short-lived In the following year, 
Shahi Beg, the great Khan of the 
Uzbegs, advanced to expel him Babur, 
who was still only a headstrong boy, 
rashly accepted battle with his more 
experienced opponent, who turned his 
flank and drove him in disorder to take 
shelter behind the walls of the town 
Samarkand was besieged, and so close 
was the blockade that the poor were 
reduced to eating dogs and donkeys, 
and the horses browsed on the branches 
of trees 

There was no help for it, and Babur 
soon found himself again once more 
a wanderer on the face of the earth 
But nothing daunted his spirits “On 
the road,” he writes, “I had a race with 
Kambar Ah and Basim Beg My horse 
got the lead As I turned round on my 
seat to see how far I had left them behind, 
my saddle turned, the girth being slack, 
and I fell right on my head Though I 
sprang up and remounted, I did not 
recover the full possession of my senses 
until the evening ” At the time of the 
evening prayer they halted and killed 
a horse, from which they cut some 
steaks At nightfall they came to a 
village where they were given some fine 
fat meat, sweet melons and grapes, and 
so they passed “from the extremity of 
famine to plenty, and from calamity to 
peace and ease ” “In all my life,” 
Babur says, “I never enjoyed myself 
so much Enjoyment after suffering, 
abundance after want, come with in- 
creased relish and afford more exquisite 
delight ” 

This was in 1502, and the next two 
years Babur spent roaming about the 
countryside widi a tiny body of followers, 
mixing freely with the shepherds and 
peasants, who accorded to him the 
hospitality always forthcoming in the 
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East It was the kind of life he loved, 
and on one occasion, to his delight, he 
stayed with a village elder whose old 
mother, aged one hundred and eleven, 
could remember talking to soldiers who 
had served in the army of his great 
grandfather, Timur, when they raided 
India in 1398 Perhaps this first put 
into Babur’s head the idea of a similar 
exploit, for he was already meditating 
all sorts of wild schemes, including a 
visit to China He visited an uncle, 
and joined him in an expedition against 
an old rival, Beg Ahmad Tambal It 
resulted in some bonny fighting On 
one occasion he met his foe in single 
combat “ Except for his horse, Tambal 
was completely m mail I had on my 
cuirass, and carried my sabre and bow 
and arrows I drew up to my ear and 
sent my arrow right at his head, when 
at the same instant an arrow struck me 
on the right thigh and pierced me 
through and through Tambal rushed 
in, and with the great Samarkand sword 
I had given him smote me such a blow 
on my steel headpiece as to stun me 
Though not a link of the cap was cut, 
my head was severely bnused I had 
neglected to clean my sword, so that it 
was rusty and I lost time in drawing it 
I was alone, solitary, in the midst of 
foes It was no time for standing still, 
so I turned my bridle, receiving another 
sabre stroke on my quiver ” 

On another occasion, when he was 
fighting a chieftain named Shaikh 
Bayazid, he suddenly ran into his 
opponent in a narrow lane “Kuli 
Kukildash struck down one foot-soldier 
with his mace and had passed another, 
when the fellow aimed an arrow at 
Ibrahim Beg, who baulked him by 
shouting ‘Had Had’ and went on, 
but the man, being no further off than 
the porch from the hall, let fly an arrow 
which hit me under the arm I had 
on a Kalmak mail, and two of its plates 
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continued to represent as long as he lived 
Bnlliant as was his career m every 
arena of public life, it was no surprise 
to anybody when in the year 1893 the 
Bombay Legislative Council exercised 
Its right to send one representative to 
the Supreme Legislative Counal by 
choosing Pherozeshah Mehta for that 
post of honourable burden It was a 
happy choice His forensic fame, die 
brilliant services he had rendered to the 
City of Bombay, his position of com- 
manding power in its avic affairs, his 
admirable discourses in the Congress 
which had won universal recognition as 
examples of statesmanlike sagacity, his 
work in the Bombay Council and the 
great reputation he enjoyed for personal 
integrity of character and fearless in- 
dependence, had combined to establish 
him as an all-India personality, the most 


commanding figure of his day in the 
country His election was hailed as 
likely to be highly beneficial to die 
Government as well as to die country' 
This was m 1893 The following year 
he was awarded a C I E m the New 
Year Honours List — a disunction winch 
was hailed even by his critics as a fitting 
honour well bestowed One vernacular 
paper regarded it as “a crumb dirown 
to the Congress party ” Referring to 
It The Times of India, which was one of 
his stoutest critics, remarked “Mr 
Mehta has of late shown an increasing 
independence of the reckless rhetoricians 
who pretend to serve their country by 
embarrassing and abusing the men who 
are governing it, and we may be sure he 
always will be an outspoken as well as 
an able critic of the Government both 
here and in the Supreme Council ” 
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were pierced and shivered by the shot 
Then he fled, and I sent an arrow after 
him which caught a foot-soldier who 
happened just then to be flying along 
tlie rampart, and pinned his cap to die 
vail, vhere it stood transfixed A man 
on horseback passed close by me I 
gave him the point of my sword on the 
temple, he swerved over as if to fall, 
but caught the wall and, thus supported, 
recovered his seat and escaped ” Once 
v^hen he was lying exhausted, witli 
closed eyes, he heard two men arguing 
with one another which of diem should 
strangle him He looked up and said, 
“ That’s all verj’' well, but I am curious 
to see which of you dares to approach 
me first ” His would-be assailants 
promptly changed dteir minds and 
decamped ' 

But at length Babur was forced to 
acknowledge that Samarkand could not 
be retaken With a heavy heart he 
turned his face southward One of his 
many uncles had been King of Kabul, he 
had lately died, leaving the state m 
disorder Why not carve out a kingdom 
for himself there ^ ‘T here entered my 
twenty-third year,” he notes, “and had 
begun to use the razor to my face The 
followers who still clave to me, great 
and small, were more titan tv'O hundred 
and less than diree Most of them were 
on foot, with brogues on their feet, 
clubs in their hands, and tattered cloaks 
over their shoulders So poor were 
we that we had only tv o tents My own 
I gave to my mother, and they pitched 
for me at every halt a felt tent of cross 
poles, m vhich I took up my quarters ” 
As he marched, men began to flock to 
his standard, and at last the force, moving 
by night up the high passes of the Hindu 
Kush, reached the summit and saw 
beneath them the Promised Land A 
brilliant star was shining overhead 
“Surely that cannot be Suhail (Cano- 
pus) cried Babur, and one of his 


companions answered in an extemporised 
couplet — 

“O Suhail^ how far dost thou, shme 
and tn what distant sky dost thou 
rise ^ 

Good hap to the storm-beaten wanderer 
shines bright in the light of thine 
eyes 

Kabul was occupied early in October, 
1504 Babur was enraptured with Ins 
new kingdom There v^ere melons in 
abundance, and fresh flowers and birds 
to study Babur, with the keen interest 
vhich he always felt in natural history, 
tells us tliat he counted thirty-tliree 
distinct species of tulips He describes 
how the local sportsmen lassoed herons 
and netted shoals of fish by stupefying 
them, and he knew that birds could be 
caught m thousands when exhausted by 
their migration over the Hindu-Kush 
His favourite spots were the Garden of 
Fidelity, with its lake bordered by 
oranges and pomegranates, and the 
Fountain of Three Friends, where he 
loved to sit and discourse with his 
boon companions “When the flov'ers 
are in bloom, the yellow mingling with 
the red, I know no place on earth to 
compare vnth it ” On the hillside, near 
Kabul, he cut out a cistern which he 
lined witlt granite It was filled witli 
red v'lne, and on the sides he inscribed 
the following stanza 

‘'Give me but wine and lovely girls. 
All other joys 1 freely spurn. 

Enjoy them, Babur, while you may. 
For youth once past will ne’er 
return ” 

Here Babur loved to sit, with his group 
of “noble and illustrious drinkers,” 
passing round the wine-cup, capping 
verses and watching the dancing-girls, 
on the rare occasions when he was not 
fighting, hunting, playing polo, or 
laying out parks and gardens to beautify 
his new capital 
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1907 a certain Mr Harrison resolved Lord Sydenham He had on the one 
with European support to bnng about hand to keep his countrymen within the 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s defeat at the bounds of loyal agitation, and on the 
municipal elections At the same time other to retain in suffiaent degr^ the 
extremists in Congress circles initiated confidence of official authority How- 
a movement against his moderate coun- ever, his tremendous personality and a 
sels and prudent leadership Mr reputauon established by years of wise 
Harrison’s notorious caucus failed, but counsel, unquestionable patriotism and 
left behind it a trail of embittered feelings proved service, helped him to steer dear 
which lasted many years The extrem- of shoals on either side and it is a real 
ists’ move resulted in the breaking up of tribute to his genius for leadership that 
the Congress session held that year at not only did the Congress accept his 
Surat — but failed to shift the organisa- prmaples after the Surat incident, but 
tion’s adherence from the policy and that Lord Morley, then Viceroy, was 
prmaples enunaated by Sir Pherozeshah persuaded to adopt a policy ot en- 
Mehta, who continued to dominate the couragement towards the reconstituted 
counsels of the Congress throughout his Congress 

lifetime This outstanding dominance It was largely the influence of his views 

jt came to be said that the fear of which determined the nature of the now 

Mehta was the beginning of wisdom in historic Morley-Minto Reforms, and it 
the Congress— placed him in a position is worth noting in passing mat the 
of peculiar responsibility, particularly changes introduced as a result ot that 
in the regime of such a Governor as instalment of political enlargement in 
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BV COLRTBSy OB THE IJCJORIA AKD ALBEPT MUSEUM EOSDOM 

ENCAMPMENT AT KABUL 


In his twenty third year Babur started to carve out Jus great career by seizing the kingdom 
of Kabtd Here he is encamped before the gates of the aty 







MEMORIAL TO SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA 
The fine statue of tins great civtc benefactor by Derwent Wood It stands tn front of the 

Bombay Muntctpal Buildings 
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By COURTESy of TKE victoria ARD ALBERT MUSEUM, LOVDO 

AT THE HEAD OF HIS ARMY 

Bahur leading his army into battle at Pampat tn 1524. He conquered the forces of Ibrahn 
Lodi, Afghan emperor of Delhi, and became master of all Hindustan 
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The Afghans were a turbulent and 
independent race, as fond of war as their 
descendants are to-day It took a hard 
campaign to bring them to their senses, 
and many a good man and true “drank 
the wine of martyrdom” ere they were 
quelled But at length he beat them so 
Aoroughly that the leaders prostrated 
themselves before him, “with grass be- 
tween their teeth, as who should say, T 
am thine ox ’ ” He vaned his warlike 
expeditions by a visit to Herat, the chief 
centre of culture in the Middle East, 
with Its hundred colleges, its poets, 
musicians and artists Here Babur, with 
his usual gusto, vastly enj oyed the dinner- 
parues and the cultured society of the 
jeunesse dorie, until alarming tidings 
arrived of a revolt at Kabul It was 
mid-winter and the passes were covered 
with snow, but there was no help for 
It During this terrible journey an 
incident occurred which goes far to 
explain the devotion with which Babur 
inspired his followers The force was 
lost in a snowdrift and seemed likely to 
perish A cave was discovered, but 
Babur refused to take shelter in it “I 
felt that for me to be in a warm dwelling 
and in comfort while my men were 
in the midst of snow and drift — for me 
to be within, enjoying sleep and ease, 
while my followers were in trouble and 
distress, would be inconsistent with what 
I owed them, and a deviation from that 
soaety of suffering that was their due 
So I remained sitting in the snow and 
Wind in the hole that I had dug out, with 
snow four hands thick on my head, back 
and ears ” The next morning a path 
was discovered, and all found their way 
down to safety The revolt was easily 
crushed, and in 1512 there appeared to 
be a chance of retaking Samarkand But 
Babur’s triumph was short-lived After 
holding the city for eight months he 
was compelled to evacuate it and return 
to Kabul But Babur could never sit 

3 * 


still for long, and he was already medita- 
ting fresh conquests If the north was 
barred to him, why not carve out a 
fresh empire in the rich valleys of the 
Indus and the Ganges^ 

“ From the year 910 (a d 1504), when 
I obtained the prinapality of Kabul, I 
had never ceased to think of the conquest 
of Hindustan But I had never found 
a suitable opportunity for undertaking 
It, hindered as I was, sometimes by the 
apprehensions of my Begs, sometimes 
by disagreements between my brothers 
and myself Finally all these obstacles 
were happily removed Great and small. 
Begs and Captains, no one dared to say 
a word against the project So m 1519 
I left at the head of my army and made 
a start by taking Bajaur From this 
time to 1525-26 I was always actively 
concerned in the affairs of Hindustan 
I went there m person at the head of 
an army five times in the course of 
seven or eight years The fifth time, 
by the munificence and liberality of 
God, there fell beneath my blows an 
enemy as formidable as Sultan Ibrahim, 
and I gained the vast empire of Hind 
As It was always m my heart to possess 
Hindustan, and as these several countries 
had once been held by the Turks, I 
pictured them as my own, and was 
resolved to get them into my own hands, 
whether peacefully or by force For 
these reasons, it being imperative to 
treat the hillmen well, this order was 
given ‘Do no hurt or harm to the 
flocks and herds of these people, nor 
even to their cotton-ends and broken 
needles'* ” 

On Friday, November 17, 1525, 

“ when the Sun was in Sagittarius,” Babur 
finally set out for Hindustan His whole 
force only numbered 12,000, including 
camp-followers, but he had been 
promised the help of Daulat Khan, the 
Governor of Lahore, who was in re- 
bellion against Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan 
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TRANSVAAL OFFICE 

iW JC Gandht with some of his South African supporters outside his own office in the 

Transvaal m 1905 


ered into full bloom His innate love of 
truth, desire for the freedom of his 
Motherland, love of simple things and 
simple people, passion for purity even 
to austerity, tried courage, and quiet 
moral strength — all these qualities 

were struggling within him to find 
suitable expression in a field of labour 
big enough to call them into play 
Of his law studies, little need be 
said He was a conscientious worker, 
read the prescribed books, and was duly 
called to the Bar by the Inner Temple, 
which later disbarred him because of 
his conviction in the Indian civil dis- 
obedience movement He never applied 
for reinstatement His studies com- 
pleted, he returned to India On his 
arrival at Bombay he was greeted with 
the tragic news that his mother had 
been dead some little while The news 


had been kept from him so as not to 
render him unhappy whilst alone in a 
strange land Overwhelmed by grief, 
for a time he felt that the background of 
his life had collapsed To add to his 
distress, his caste people excommuni- 
cated him because of his journeying to a 
foreign land, and, though he performed 
the usual ceremonial purification rites, 
orthodox prejudice kept him outside tlie 
caste-fold This caste denial left no 
resentment, rather, it taught him how 
artificial were the barriers of caste, and 
he came to realise intensely the cruelty 
of seeking to restrict human fellowship 
He gamed strength from his tribulanons 
After some hesitation and anxiety he 
commenced practice in the Bombay 
courts His first case was a trial, not 
so much of his knowledge and ability 
as of his courage To speak m public 
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DV COURTCSV OF TIIC VICTORIA AM> ALBERT MUSEUM LONOOH 

FORMAL ENTERTAINMENT 


nver tn 1516 These and the other tllustrations in this article are taken from the 
School of painting, executed about 1590 
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MAKING SALT 

Salt preparing on Gandhi day at the Chaupatty Shore — a symbolic gesture instigated by 

the Mahatma 
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Sultan of Delhi When he reached 
the Punjab, the faithless Daulat Khan 
changed his mind, but easily de- 
feated Babur then, to quote his own 
words, “placed his foot m the stirrup 
of resolution and his hand on the rems 
of confidence m God, and marched 
agamst Sultan Ibrahim, the son of 
Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan 
Bahlol Lodi Afghan, in whose possession 
the' throne of Delhi and the dominions 
of Hindustan at that time were, whose 
army m the field said to amount to 
a hundred thousand men and who, in- 
cluding those of his Aimrs, had nearly a 
thousand elephants ” 

The t^^o armies met on Apnl 21, 1 524, 
at Pampat, the histone battle-ground in 
the gap between the mountains and the 
desert, where the fate of India has been 
so often deaded Babur’s force was 
only a tenth that of his enemy’s, but 
while at Kabul he had acquired a number 
of firearms, a weapon hitherto almost 
unknot\Ti in the East These consisted 
of cannon, sttavel-guns and matchlocks, 
under the command of a master-gunner 
named Ustad All Kuli The traditional 
Mongol manoeuvre to lager the 
waggons, and vhile the enemy was 
assaulting them, to counter-attack simul- 
taneously on both flanks vnth s-naft 
masses of cavalr}'- Babur adopted these 
tacucs Resung his nght flank on the 
walled town of Pampat, he made a lager 
of waggons m front, with guns at 
regular intervals, while his left was 
protected by an abattis of logs His 
opponent, a rash and unskilful young 
man, was tempted into malung a frontal 
attack, hopmg by means of his elephants 
to crush down the rough defences 
in front of him This was just as Babur 
desired Withholdmg lus fire until the 
elephants w^ere at point-blank range, he 
suddenty opened on them wuth all his 
guns The poor brutes stampeded and 
spread confusion in their own ranks, 


whereupon the Mongol cavalry sallied 
forth and took the enemy in flank, 
pouring m volleys of arrow's from horse- 
back and then charging home 

By midday the battle was over 
Sultan Ibrahim and 20,000 men lay dead 
on the field The spoils were immense 
Gold and silver, cloth and jew'els and 
slaves were heaped upon the officers of 
the victonous force, and every soul m 
Kabul received a silver piece To die 
share of Babur’s son, the young pnnee 
Huma5Tm, fell the fairest prize of all, 
the great Koh-i-Nur diamond, once 
reputed to have belonged to the Pandava 
pnnees, and said to be the most 
wonderful jewel in the world Before 
the enemy could recover the invaders 
were knocking at the gates of Delhi 
The capital surrendered and Babur’s 
name was read from the pulpit of the 
Great Mosque in the Fnday Prayers as 
Emperor of Hmdustan 

It was now the height of the hot 
w'eather, and the climate was well- 
nigh unendurable to men bom and bred 
in the hills Their idea was to descend 
into the plains to gather plunder and 
tlien to return to their mountain homes, 
to settle in this strange and unpre- 
possessmg countr}' w/as more than they 
bargained for. But Babur w'on them 
over in a statesmanlike speech 

“I told them that empire and con- 
quest could not be acqmred w'lthout the 
matenals and means of w'ar, that ro}'alt}' 
and nobility could not exist without 
subjects and dependent provinces, that 
by the labour of many years, after under- 
going great hardships, measuring many 
a toilsome journey and raismg various 
amues, and after exposing myself and my 
troops to arcumstances of great danger, 
to battle and bloodshed, by the divine 
favour I had routed my formidable 
enemy, and achieved the conquest of 
the numerous provinces and kingdoms 
which we at present held* ‘And now'. 


men and -women alike to 
. satisfy the authorities afresh 
of their bona hy 

making application for 
certificates of registration 
bearing a full set of finger 
impressions, previously de- 
manded only of convicted 
prisoners 

A mass meeting of protest 
was held in Johannesburg 
which lie addressed and 
which, at Gandhi’s instance, 
took an oath to adopt 
■Passive Resistance and to 
go to jail rather than accept 
a law that was regarded as 
an insult to the Indian 
community and to the 
Motherland As a result 
of energetic representations 
the Indian leaders secured 
the exclusion of women 
irom the proposed legisla- 
tion, but they faded to 
persuade the Government 
to drop the measure, which 
was ultimately passed by 
me Legislative Council 
As the ordinance was of 
a differential character 



the WOMAN’S SIDE 


'-iiaidccer, 

; s, rs 

their acuvities m London tbp .i, ^ ^ notwitlistandmg tlie strono- 

of die Government of 


Afnca South 

fet nn 1 Committee was 

president, and in the end die rovaJ 
assent was refused ^ 

grelf V, welcomed as a 


nf Z V community and 

of die Government of India, given m 
view of die new constitutional ftams of 
Ae Colony and the historic Passive 
laSTk was immediately 

GandhS ^ community unde! 

Oandhi s __guidance Gandhi and a 


c ’ rignt and jusuce bv Gmdb.v '-immunity under 

communitJ numS guidance Gandhi and a 
and by the public in India, was deeniv j ^ arrested 

resented by the white population ^of camn^o^ imprisoned, but the 

responsfole “Covelment l^J^ac^rded " ^^f^'cl^lerrmeS'drcide”^^^^^ 
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Part H The hlAHAmx 


H e went first to England, arrivino" 
there on the eve nf th^ 


r L outbreak 

of the Great War Immediately he set 
mmself to the task of organising among 
me resident Indian community an Am- 
bulance Corps for service at Ae Front 
but ill health prevented his accompanv- 
mg It and, upon liis recoveiy, he 
obliged to proceed to India, where he 

5Tot*a?e 

Soon ^ter his arrival, and m par- 
lance of a promise made to Gokhale, 
Gan^ began a year’s tour of his 
Mother^nd, after an absence of fourteen 
years His overseas work against power- 
iul odds and his great personal sacrifices 
had already established him firmly m 
the hearts and imagmation of his 
countrymen, many of whom endowed 
him with the qualities of a superman, 
and tlie title of Mahatma (Great Soul) 
was conferred upon km by the people 

Gandhis first work after the tLr 
was to establish near Ahmedabad an 
Ashram, or retreag where a little group 
of men and women setded who had 
accepted his genera! principles Here 
were tried out the methods of the simple 
collective life that had been begun in 
bouth Africa, without restrictions of ; 
class, creed, or caste Soon a problem , 
arose that tested the fundamental tenets j 
ot tlie settlement— some untouchables < 
sought admission to it Gandhi con- . 
suited his followers and it was agreed ' 
that the untouchables should not be c 
refused As a result, the financial sup- t 
port of the orthodox, upon which the a 
Ashi^ had gready depended, was v 
withdrawn, and he found himself with- v 
out resources When he reahsed tbs, u 
he declared “We will then have to r 
leave here and live m the untouchable rr 


g quarter with them” However, the 
k situation w^ saved by a timely anony- 

t to 

- Meatmhile the agitation against in- 
bentured labour emigration to Bnosh 

- colonies overseas had been steadily 
^ growing and us suspension was de- 
: sanded Gandhi, who had in South 
I ^nca fought the system, which had 

been denounced by Sir W W Hunter 
as semi-slavery,” now led the attack 
upon it once more, as degrading to 
India All shades of opinion were 
united m support of this campaign 
buccess was reached m 1917, and, 
shortly after the War, mdenmred labour 
emigration was finally prohibited 
People had by now begun to turn 
instinctively to Gandb for help and 
leadership in obtaining redress of griev- 
ances Complaints of the conditions of 
the indigo-cultivators m Champaran 
(Bihar) were brought to him He went 
into the question, collected the facts, and 
sought an interview with the planters to 
discuss the matter, but he received scant 
sympathy or coiutesy from them and, re- 
garding bm as a stranger, they requested 
bs non-intervention Nor were die 
authorities any more helpful He pro- 
claimed an open campaign against the 
methods of mdigo cultivation and, dis- 
obeymg an order to leave the district, 
was arrested But bs detention was of 
short duration In court he gave a 
closely reasoned statement as to bs 
position m Champaran, and telegraphed 
an appeal to the Viceroy to mtervene, 
witli die result that the proceedmgs were 
withdrawn and he was enabled to set 
up a pnvate inquiry into the Champaran 
lyots’ gnevances Ultimately a com- 
mittee of inquiry was set up by the 
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what force compek anci v\hat hardship 
obliges us, T^ithout any \7Sible cause, 
after having worn out our hfe in accom- 
phshing the desired achievement, to 
abandon and fly from our conquests, 
and to retreat back to Kabul idi ev^ery 
sjmptom of disappointment and dis- 
comfiture^ Let not anyone who calls 
himself my friend ever henceforward . 
make sucli a proposal But if there is 
any among you wlio cannot bnng 
himself to stay, or to giv e up his purpose 
of returning back, let him depart ’ 
Having made them tins fair and reason- 
able proposal, the discontented w^ere 
of necessity compelled, how ev^er un- 
wiJIingl}'-, to renounce their sediaous 
purposes ’ 

As a matter of fact, he had himself 
a ver} poor opinion of India and its 
inhabitants, and his remarks on the 
subject are couched m his usual shrew'd 
and penetratmg manner 

“Hindustan is a countr}'^ tliat has 
fevv pleasures to recommend it The 
people are not handsome They have 
no idea of die charms of friendlv soaetj , 
of franklv mixing together, or familiar 
intercourse. The> have no gemus, no 
comprehension of nund, no pohtencss 
of manner, no kindness or fellow -feeling, 
no ingenmt} or mechanical inv'enuon 
m planmng or execuung their handi- 
craft w'orks no skill or knowledge in 
design or arclutecmre, they hav'e no 
horses, no good flesh no grapes or 
musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or 
cold water, no good food or bread in 
their ba 2 aars, no badis or colleges, no 
candles, no torches, not a candlestick 
Beside their nvers and standing waters, 
they hav'e some runmng w'^ater in dieir 
ravnnes and hollow s , but diey have no 
aqueducts or canals m dieir gardens or 
palaces In dieir buildings they study 
neither elegance nor climate, appearance 
nor regulantv . The chief exceUency'- of 
Hindustan is, diat it is a larsie countrv 


and has abundance of gold and silver 
The chmate dunng the rams is verv 
pleasant. On some days it rams ten, 
fifteen and even twenty times During 
the rain}'^ season inundauons come pour- 
ing down all at once and form nveis, 
ev'en in places w^here at other time there 
IS no water \\Tule the rains continue 
on the ground die air is singularly delight- 
ful, msomuch that nothing can surpass 
Its soft and agreeable temperature. Its 
defect IS, that die air is rather moist and 
damp Dunng the rainy season you 
cannot shoot even w ith die bow' of our 
country and it becomes quite useless 
Nor IS It die bow alone that becomes 
useless- coats of mail, books, clodies 
and furmture all feel the bad effects of 
the moisture Their houses, too, suffer 
from not being substantially bmlt 
There is pleasant enough weather in 
the winter and summer, as w’ell as m die 
rainy season, but then the north wind 
alw'ays blows, and there is an excessive 
quantity of eardi and dust flying about 
Wfrien the rains are at hand, dus wind 
blows five or six umes w'ldi excessive 
v'lolence, and such a quantity of dust flies 
about that v'ou cannot see one another 
A conv'enience of Hindustan is diat the 
w'orkmen of every profession and trade 
are innumerable and without end For 
any work, or any' employment, diere is 
alway's a set ready, to whom the same 
employ'ment and trade have descended 
from fadier to son for ages ” 

Babur at once set to w'ork to make life 
more tolerable by' plantmg gardens w itli 
his fav'ounie flow'ers and frmts, and 
by' employ’ing Hindu builders to erect 
palaces after the manner of those in his 
nam e country' 

But an even greater danger loomed 
ahead He had found it a comparauv ely 
easy matter to deal w idi his Afghan co- 
religiomsts, but now' he heard that the 
Rajput clans had been called together by 
the Rana Sangram Singh, the “Sun of 





ditions threatened, and many cultivators 
were unable to pay the tax demands 
t^andhi was called to their aid He 
drafted a petition, and therein exerased 
the statutory right to ask for suspension 
of revenue collections, but the petition 
failed Then Gandhi advised the suf- 
ferers and their sympathisers to refrain 
from attempting to pay, they should not 
sell their all and thus permanently 
impovensh or rum themselves “Refuse 
to pay,” he said, “even those of you 
who can, and take the consequences at 
the hands of the Law ’’ News of the 
struggle spread over India, money was 
sent to help the fight Time passed, 
and tlie peasants began to lose nerve 
under the direats of the officials and at 
the sight of their cattle and goods seized 
and sold Standing crops in some 
cases were attached and Gandhi grew 
anxious as he saw the wavenng of the 
people Again sometlimg urgent had 
to be done He therefore suggested to 
some of his followers that they should 
remove the crops themselves from a 
field that had been attached He knew 
that this might mean their being arrested, 
but all were willing to test it out They 
were arrested and given short terms of 
imprisonment F ortunately the struggle 
ended soon by an agreed compromise 
But the Kaira struggle was a great 
step in the awakening of the masses of 
India to a sense of their rights and their 
own ability to secure redress They 
were not to sleep again 

Of Gandhi’s passion for unity amongst 
^s countrymen much could be said 
By pleading, by argument, by suffermg 
and by example he sought most eamesdy 
and diligently to weld mto one strong 
whole tlie two mam streams of Indian 
life, Hindu and Moslem By his work 
for the Khaliffit movement, under the 
leadership of the Ali brothers, he hoped 
to bring this desired end nearer, apart 
from the merits of the movement itself 
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It has to be confessed, however, that m 
this he has not been successful, though 
many Moslems have enrolled under L 
banner and that of the Indian-Natiofal 
Congress, and many call him brother 
Xllmg he has hated m any g„.se 
lhat It was done as organised warfare 
coffid not exalt it in his eyes But to 
refrain from the fight through cowardice 
was to him a greater crime than that of 
war Itself One did not then refrain 
from killing out of love, but because of 
fear for one’s own person So once 
again, and after much heart-searching 
he led a recruiting campaign in the’ 
latter part of the Great War, on the 
ground that the quickest and straightest 
to win Swaraj was to help to defend 
me Empire Simultaneously, he ad- 
dressed to the Viceroy an eloquent plea 
for a fuller understanding of India’s 
national sentiment and a due recognition 
of her place m the British Common- 
wealth of Nations 

Under the continued strain that he had 
put upon himself for so long, his health 
^ve way and he came near to death 
His doctors were baffled by his illness 
^ him to take milk as being 

the only food suited to his enfeebled 
condition He had, however, for some 
time observed a vow not to take it, 
as a food calculated to stimulate the 
passions With great subtlety, Mrs 
Gandhi prevailed upon him to listen 
to the doctors by reminding him that 
his vow was against cow’s milk, but 
not against the milk of the goat Ifrom 
then dates tlie Goat as the symbol of 
Gandhi’s abstemiousness m diet 
Soon after his recovery came the 
Rowlatt Act, against which British 
India, towns and villages alike, was 
united A hartal (general cessation of 
work) at the opening of the struggle was 
proclaimed and widely observed through- 
out the country Thus his work of 
rousing and umtmg India continued 
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CROSSING THE FRONTIER 


Mahatma Gandhi and a hand of followers fording the Swat River 


pate in us deliberations Lord Irwin, 
however, took steps soon after Gandhi’s 
release from prison, to invite him to a 
meeting at Delhi, and shortly afterwards 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was announced 
(March 3, 1931), civil disobedience being 
suspended The Pact was ratified at 
the Karachi session of the Congress 
Gandhi proceeded to London as its 
sole representative at die second Round 
Table Conference In London, again 
m symbolic mood, he insisted upon 
living in a working-class district in 
order to be among the poor, and upon 
wearing his khaddar loin-clodi and 
shawl even when he visited King 
George V at Buckingham Palace His 
heart, however, was not m the delibera- 
tions of the Conference, to which he 
made little effective contribution, but 
where he claimed to represent die im- 
poverished masses and die ’’depressed 
classes of India He felt resdess that 


he was adding little to the welfare of h 
“fellow-villagers” at home He, hov 
ever, took repeated occasion to dehvt 
his message of non-violence to th 
Western world 

Upon his return to India, early in 
1932, he found the stage set against 
all his hopes Charges ofjbreach of die 
Pact, under Lord Irwin’s successor, had 
been made by die Congress leaders and 
several of his closest colleagues had 
already been arrested or imprisoned 
before his arrival He, too, was arrested 
and imprisoned, in an atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion, upon liis announcing 
die resumption of civil disobedience 

One of the matters outstanding at die 
end of die Round Table Conference was 
the question of die representation of the 
minonty communines Owing to the 
inability of the Indian leaders there to 
agree upon quotas and mediods of 
representauon, the Prime Mmister issued 
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Mewar,” to dnve the infidel intruders 
from the sacred soil of India The 
Rajput army, 80,000 horse and 500 
elephants, commanded by one hundred 
and twenty chieftains of anaent lineage, 
were the flower of Hindu chivalry 
The Rana himself had beaten the 
Afghans m eighteen pitched battles He 
was a mere “fragment of a man,” who had 
lost an arm and an eye in the field 
Babur advanced from Agra to a place 
called Kanua to await the approach of 
his opponents He adopted the Mongol 
tactics which had proved so successful 
against Ibrahim Lodi His w^aggons 
were boimd together with iron chains, 
with the cannon at intervals, and, in 
addition, he had mounted his matchlocks 
on wheeled tnpods which could be 
moved quickly to any threatened pomt 
His flanks were protected by deep 
ditches and entanglements 

Babur’s men became nervous as the 
mighty Rajput host approached, but 
their leader never lost heart Ever since 
he became King of Kabul he had taken 
to the habit of dnnkmg heavily, in 
defiance of the precepts of Islam Now 
he took a vow that, if God gave him 
victory, he would never touch strong 
dnnk again All his beautiful dnnkmg- 
cups were collected and broken to pieces 
in front of the army, and the wine spilt 
on the ground Then he addressed his 
men* 

“Noblemen and soldiers* Every 
man that comes mto the world is subject 
to dissolution When we are passed 
away and gone, God only survives, 
unchangeable Whoever comes to the 
feast of hfe must, before it is over, dnnk 
from the cup of death He who amves 
at the mn of mortality must one day 
inevitably take his departure from that 
house of sorrow, the world How 
much better is it to die with honour than 
to live with infamy* 

“The Most High God has been pro- 


pitious to us, and has now placed us m 
such a cnsis, that if we fall m the field 
we die the death of martyrs, if -v^e 
survive, we nse victonous, the avengers 
of the cause of God Let us then, with 
one accord, swean on God’s Holy Word 
that none of us will even think of turn- 
ing his face from this warfare, nor desert 
from the battle and slaughter that ensues, 
till his soul IS separated from his body ” 
The army, mspired by these noble 
w'ords, swore an oath on the Koran to 
conquer or die On March i6th, 1527, 
scouts brought word that the enemy 
w'ere approaching Babur immediately 
drew up his men in three bodies, with 
a strong reserve, and galloped dowm the 
Ime wnth words of advice and encourage- 
ment The attack began soon after 
W^ave after wave of Rajputs threw 
themselves upon the line, and Babur’s 
artillery did temble execuuon When 
the enemy had exhausted himself in these 
fruitless charges, Babur ordered a simul- 
taneous advance in the centre and on 
either flank. At length the gallant 
Rajputs began to yield ground, and were 
pursued relentlessly to their camp, 
losing enormous numbers of men 
A ghastly minaret of heads was erected 
on the battle-field, and Babur took the 
title of Ghazi, or Victor m a Holy War 
There was still much work to be done, 
but in the following year the great 
stronghold of Chanderi wms captured, 
thanks chiefly to Ustad All’s heavy 
artillery, and Babur then imdertook 
expeditions for the piupose of over- 
throwing the independent Afghan King- 
doms in Bihar and Bengal By the end 
of the year he wms master of Hindustan, 
and the foundations of the Mogul 
Empue were well and truly laid 
He did not, however, live long to 
enjoy his triumph His few remaining 
months of life were spent in organising 
his new kingdom The more settled 
lands were given as jagirs or fiefs to his 
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BY COURTESY OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LOYDOM 

THE GARDENS AT AGRA 

faSwr, like all the Moguls, loved gardens Here he is seen receiving a deputation in the 
gardens he laid out himself at Agra 
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PUNDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 



B\ COnRTESV OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT ISCSEUM, LONDON 


HUMAYUN’S ACCESSION DURBAR 
The great Babur died in 1530, and his last act teas to call his nobles together to pay homage 

to the heir, his beloved son Humayun 
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Motilal Nehru very much better than 
I had ever done before I was also 
able to witness and appreaate his deep 
admiration for Mahatma Gandhi as a 
man As a “Mathama” he was far less 
interested in him, but that made every- 
thing between them more human He 
would chaff Gandhi mercilessly and 
nothing pleased him better I wish I 
could remember some of die jokes, which 
were of a very elementary character, but 
they have quite passed from me Just 
one I recollect, how he called Mahatma 
Gandhi a bit of a dandy” because of 
his spotiessly white khaddar' Behind 
all the mernraent, however, was a firm- 
ness on bodi sides which became at 
times cruaally painful because the two 
minds, so strongly dissimilar, would 
not always work together Yet the 
affection betv'-een them became all the 
deeper because of their very differences 
drawn by Jawaharlal 
or his father is one of the finest descrip- 
tions in his Autobiography ^ “Tbere 
was m him,” he writes, “a strength of 
personality and a measure of kingliness 
In any gathenng where he was present 
he would inevitably be the centre and 
the hub Whatever the place he sat 
at table, it would become, as an eminent 
b-nghsh judge said later, the head of the 
^le He was neither meek nor mild 
Consciously imperious, he created great 
loyalty as well as bitter opposition It 
was difficult to feel neutral about him 
one had to like him or dislike him’ 
With a broad forehead, tight lips, and 
a detenmned chin he had a marked re- 
semblance to the busts of the Roman 
j™Perors in the museums in Italy 
I nere was a magnificence about him and 
a grand manner, which is sadly to seek 
m this world of to-day 

“I remember,” he adds, “showing 
Candhiji a photograph of him, where 
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, pages xioand x^ijpublfsbed 

b John Lc«i, Bodley Head, London 


he had no moustache, and uU then 
Gandhiji had always seen him widi a 
fine moustache He started almost on 
seemg tins photograph and gazed long 
upon It, for the absence of the moustache 
brought out the hardness of the mouth 
and chin, and he said with a somewhat 
dry smile that now he realised what he 
had to contend against The face was 
softened, however, by the eyes and by 
ffie lines that frequent laughter had made 
■Dut sometimes the eyes glittered ” 

In all my own memories of him this 
pnder side predominated, and I remem- 
ber him chiefly by his lavish fund of 
humour and his eagerness to engage 
m a bout of wit and merriment espeaally 
with Gandhiji himself Yet no one 
admired Gandhi more than Monlal 
Nehru^ “That humble and lonely 
figure, he wrote about him, “standing 
erect, on the firm footholds of faith 
unshakable and strength unconquer- 
able, continues to send out to his 
countrymen his message of sacrifice 
and suffenng for the Motherland ” 

On other later occasions it has been 
my privilege to see these tivo together, 
each great in his own way, but strongly 
dissimilar, and it has made me under- 
stand more clearly how this affection 
for Mahatma Gandhi has descended from 
father to son Indeed, the whole Nehru 
family has joined in it 

The great event m the earlier days of 
Non-Co-operation, for which Pundit 
Motilal Nehru and Cluttaranjan Das 
were responsible, became known as 
“ Coimcil Entry ” They had argued out 
to the bitter end with Mahatmaji the 
value of the movement, if they went 
boldly into the Councils as Parnell the 
Insh leader did fifty years ago in England, 
and thus obstructed the Government 
within the legislatures 
At last Mahatmaji gave way, and at 
the next elections the Swaraj Party, as it 
was called, was fully organised and every- 
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MRS VIJAYALAXMI PANDIT 
Dmighter of Motilal Nehru and herself prominent in 
politics 


than Calcutta Yet even then 
his will was quite unconquer- 
able, and he carried forward 
every part of his civil resist- 
ance )ust as before 

He returned to Allahabad, 
and his son Jawaharlal was 
discharged a little while be- 
fore the others in order to be 
with him Mahatma Gandhi 
had also been discharged at 
Yeravda and many others 
among the Congress leaders 
These came to Allahabad and 
were able to meet him, one 
by one, for the last time 
before his death 

“I am going soon,” he 
said to Mahatma Gandhi, 

“and I shall not be here to 
see Swara) But I know 
tliat you have won it” 

The end came on February 
6th For many millions, in 
every part of India, it seemed 
as if a dear personal friend 
had been taken from them 
His son writes 

“I was dazed all that day, 
hardly realising what had 
happened, and a succession 
of events and large crowds kept me from 
thinking Great crowds in Lucknow, 
gathered together at brief notice — the 
swift dash from Lucknow to Allahabad 
sitting by the body, wrapped in our 
national flag, and with a big flag flying 
above — the arrival at Allahabad, and 
the huge crowds that had gathered for 
miles to pay homage to his memory 
There were some ceremomes at home, 
and then the last journey to the Ganga 
vnth a mighty concourse of people As 
evenmg fell on the river bank on that 
winter day, the great flames leapt up and 
consumed that body which had meant 
so much to us, who were close to him, 
as well as to milhons m India. Gandhiji 


said a few moving words to the multitude 
and then all of us crept silently home 
The stars were out and shining bnghdy 
when he returned, lonely and desolate ” 
Messages came pouring in from every 
side — from those who had been his most 
stalwart opponents in the Assembly, 
from the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, as 
well as from those dear companions who 
had stood side by side with hun in the 
civil resistance campaign 

“This tremendous volume of good- 
will and sympathy” wrote Jawaharlal, 
“took away somewhat the sung from 
our sorrow, but it w^, above ail, the 
wonderfully soothing and healmg pres- 
ence of Gandhiji that helped my mother 
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WOMEN TAKE THEIR PART IN NATIONAL LIFE 


A procession of the All-India Women’s League in Calcutta Pundit Jax^aharlal, tshosc 
sister was a member of Congress, encourages Indian women to take part in political affairs 
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THE RAJPUT HERO 

REIGNED 1572-1597 

BY ISHWARI PRASAD, M A, D LITT 

T owards the close of the fifteenth empire of India was in a bad condition, 
century a fiery and spmted youth it lacked the elements of cohesion and 
was wandenng from place to development and its strength was sapped 
place in Transoxiana pursued by his by the feuds of nobles and the impru- 
own hostile kinsmen and Uzbegs of dence of kings The malcontents in- 
Sharbani Khan who allowed him no vited Babur to invade the country and 
respite Unable to recover the throne Rana Sanga of Mewar joined in the 
of his ancestors, he betook himself to request Babur grasped at the oppor- 
the snowy regions of Kabul, where tunity with joy and with his warlike 
among a fierce and fanatical people he Chaghtais came and overpowered the 
established himself, and now that he Afghans and Rajputs alike in two bloody 
was dnven away for good from the battles at Panipat and Khanua The old 
west, he began to look about for fresh dynasty tumbled down and a new one 
fields and pastures new The Afghan was put in possession of Delhi and Agra 



THE ARMS OF THE HOUSE OF MEWAR 
The rulers of the Home of Mewar claim to he descended from the Sun itself, which is 

symbolised on their coat of arms 
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generosity at his hands, he was scarcely 
an engaging personality He was very 
reserved in his relations with others 
Towards the end of his life, when 
his malady became ever more cntical, 
he was extremely loath to leave his 
home and to seek the companionship 
of his fellow men Though his circle 
of acquaintances was a very wide one, 
he had but few intimate friends He 
made no personal appeal such as did 
Louis Botha, or does Stanley Baldwin 
But he had more friends than he would 
have cared to admitj he certainly had 
more enemies than he had earned 
Let It also be remembered that for 
years before his death, at a comparatively 
early age, he suffered from a grievous 
malady which sapped his vitality 
Scarcely a month passed but he was 
confined to his bed, and his temperature 
always appeared to be above normal 
But his patience and optimism were 
heroic While he resented commisera- 
tion, he rarely complained Yet he 
continued to persevere until almost his 
last moments in planning for the future 
of India, and especially of the province 
which he had served so well But in 
spite of his fortitude it became ever 
more evident to others that it would 
be hazardous to place much reliance 
on a life which had become so precarious 
In order to appreaate Fazl-i-Husam’s 
correct contribution towards the life 
and progress of India it is necessary 
first to bear in mind the time and the 
place in which he lived 

It is difficult to regard the political 
reforms which bear the names of Mr 
Edwin Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
as providing an opportunity for any- 
body, however ingenious, to justify 
himself as one of the Great Indians, and, 
indeed, Fazl-i-Husain himself took no 
pains to conceal his view that those 
reforms were at best an unsatisfactory 
compromise But it was his genius 


and his political sagaaty that enabled 
him to regard a difficult penod of 
transition as the very time when pre- 
parations should be made for the next 
advance That was the time when i 
should be proved that Indians were 
worthy of responsibility, and when ail 
classes and communities should be en- 
couraged and tramed to make their fiill 
and effective contributions towards the 
development of the nev India The new 
India should not connote merely a 
particular class or community 

A narrow view of his policy would 
indicate, as many indeed held, that he 
thought merely of collecting the loaves 
and fishes for the benefit of the Moslem 
community He undoubtedly spent 
much of his time m drawing up detailed 
figures regarding appointments and in 
fighting strenuously for communal per- 
centages and quotas, but rarely did he 
seek appointments for particular in- 
dividuals or even for those who were 
w'lthm his own circle His object was 
rather tliat India should be ennched by 
the advance of all communities and 
should thereby live more abundantly 

Similarly, he was quick to realise, 
and was tenaaous in the belief, tliat 
the strength and health of India lay in 
the countryside The vast rural popu- 
lation of India should dierefore be 
aided and encouraged to release them- 
selves from tlie grave limitations imposed 
upon tliem by their own ignorance and 
by past neglect If the life of India 
was to become pure and vigorous it 
should be strengthened by the attain- 
ments and self-reliance of tliose living 
in die villages 

Firm and steadfast m these beliefs, 
Fazl-i-Husam soon found welcome sup- 
porters from within the ranks of the 
bureaucracy with whom he was tlien 
brought into contact Perhaps more 
than in any other province in India, the 
services in the Punjab have retained that 
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SIR FAZL 

ceived to have been the great betrayal 
And m those early days Disraeli could 
scarcely have been regarded as one 
fitted to lead the land-owning aristocracy 
of England 

The distinguishing feature of Disraeli s 
policy was his intense love of England, 
especially of its countryside He thought 
much of the strength and the might and 
the power of England, and these had 
sprung from the villages of England, 
the bowmen of Agincourt, the sea-dogs 
of Devon, the Ironsides of the eastern 
counties, the men who had fought and 
triumphed at Minden, Quebec and 
Waterloo But Disraeli saw that wim 
the dwindling of the countryside the 
strength and vitality of the race would 
be sapped And he thought even more 
of the soul of England With the 
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uncontrolled industrialisation of England 
there would inevitabl} ensue the sveitcd 
labour, the unhealthy condinons o 
vast industrial cities, a people stunted 
both m physical and m mental Mgour 
The very fibre of the race was at stake 
Fa/l-i-IIusain found himself in a 
somewhat similar position IIis \cr\ 
acceptance of office had estranged him 
from most of his old political associates, 
who were brooding o\ei whit they also 
considered to ha\c been their betraaal, 
and his very political asniteness erwaged 
them almost bea ond endurance He had 
therefore to face a bitterly hostile legisla- 
tive council and it was not long before 
he had to wathstand, though succt^ssfully, 
a formal vote of no-confidence And 
diough tliere had been a large 
of rural members, few' of these could be 
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THE PLACE OF SACRIFICE 

J 7 je temple in theJFon of Chitor where the Rajput women performed sacnfiaal ntes 
before thromng themsehes into the flames sooner than be captured by their enemies 


But Indian fatalism remamed unmoved, 
and beneath the bnght sun and bnlliant 
sky the Mogul conquerors forgot, for 
the present, the lands of the Oxus and 
beaded to settle down in Hindustan 
Babur’s health soon gave way under 
the strain of ceaseless fighting and 
manoeuvnng and he died m 1530 His 
son Humayun, a kindly man of weak 
will and unsteady temper, found it hard 
to maintain himself on his throne owing 
to the jealousy of his brothers and the 
revival of Afghan power He was 
expelled from India, and it was after 
15 years’ exile that he regained his 
kingdom, leaving it soon after to his 
young son, who was born under the 
sheltenng care of a Hindu in the desert 
of Umarkot Like the fragrance of the 
musk, which the fugitive emperor had 


distributed among his nobles to cele- 
brate the birth of an heir, his fame spread 
to all parts of India and Asia His bold 
impenahsm was not merely the challenge 
of his physical prowess but also the ex- 
pression of an eager soul that aimed at 
bnnging the whole of India under its 
sway by fusing together the diverse 
elements of the population He planned 
a new synthesis of creeds, which were all, 
according to him, different routes leading 
to the same goal 

It was a noble dream originally con- 
ceived by the great mystics of India who 
had preceded die mighty Mogul They 
had condemned polytheism and bigotry 
and emphasised the need for a pure faith 
A stir was created and idol worship 
and effete symbolism were alike de- 
nounced as futilities which could lead 
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expected to stand up widi success 
against opponents who were expenenced 
in the thrust of debate and in political 
organisation Mere voting strength, by 
Itself, cannot prevail for long, it can 
quickly crumble in face of personal 
interest and mtrigue as well as of allur- 
ing enticements from political opponents 
To say the least, the prospects were far 
from promising 

Patience, imperturbability, attention 
to detail and, above all, political astute- 
ness were the mam gifts that Fazl-i- 
Husain brought to bear on his difficult 
task He was himself an untiring 
worker, and everybody associated with 
him was also expected to work, to 
every one was given his allotted task 
But for that task each had to be trained, 
and trained in tlie manner which his 
leader had devised for him Diligence 
in voting was not enough 

As Fazl-i-Husain once expressed him- 
self in his playful manner, he believed 
far more in tutorial classes than in mass 
lectures, in other words, the careful 
preparation for debates was of far greater 
importance than eloquAit orations 
durmg debates The real secret of his 
success was that even for discussion with 
an individual, and even more with a 
committee, he was always prepared 
He knew exactly what he wanted and, 
what is more, he had carefully planned 
the very lines along wluch discussion 
should take place The many who took 
part in such discussions will remember 
the untidy scraps of paper and the 
illegible hieroglyphics which prompted 
his memory and guided the trend of 
discussion Every discussion, however 
unimportant it may have seemed to 
others, was to him a matter of supreme 
importance And so it was that he 
usually got his way, and that not by 
peremptory commands but as a result of 
discussion What was even more satis- 
factory, other people, and even the 


writer of this article, also began to 
produce untidy scraps of paper 
But this endless round of discussions 
did not consist merely of interviews 
and committees with particular objects 
m view, he frequently gathered unto 
himself groups of his political supporters, 
often those who seemed to be of little 
value beyond the casting of their votes 
But even they had to be taught to under- 
stand the barest rudiments of his policy 
To them he expounded with infinite 
patience the pros and cons of each topic 
in turn, and how cavalierly would he 
brush aside any hasty expression of 
opinion before, as he put it, the right 
of holding an opinion had been earned 
by industry and thought i 

He was at his best in preparing for a 
debate in the Legislature He seemed 
to know by insunct the course which 
each debate would take He knew 
that so-and-so would represent a par- 
ticular point of view, and that point of 
view had to be countered And often, 
by some astute move, would he lure 
his opponents into an untenable position 
to be exploited when his turn came to 
wind up the debate Everytlimg as far 
as possible had been pre-ordained, and 
so It was that he usually had his way 
also in debates 

Leaders had also to be brought into 
the foreground, but whence were they 
to be found ? Fazl-i-Husain had a good 
eye for latent capacity Perhaps his 
most faitlifiil follower was Chaudhn^ 
(now Sir) Chhotu Ram, the leader of the 
Jat community in die eastern part of 
the province His diligence and readi- 
ness of speech quickly responded to the 
encouragement which he received Tliere 
were also Captain (now Sir) SiLandar 
Hayat Kdian, who later officiated with 
much distinction as Governor of the 
province and is now the first Premier of 
the Punjab, Malik (now Sir) Firoz Klian 
Noon, who served for many years as 
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neither to spiritual advancement nor to was to the previous Moslem rulers of 
human happiness Thus a new environ- India Would the Sisodia house of 
ment was created, of which Akbar was a Mewar accept the policy which Akbar 
typical product As lord of Hindustan, had enounced and Amber had seconded ^ 
he dreamed of an empire m which the Who could foresee at this time the crop 
Hindu and the Moslem would be equal of miseries and the wails of broken 
partners The policy of universal peace hearts which were to be the lot of the 
(Sulh-i-Kul) would unite all, and for men and women of Mewar, of high and 
the first time the Rajput pnnces were low degree^ Pride and prejudice alike 
confronted with a man who conquered tended to confirm the Sisodias as the 
to love and cherish Political subjection forlorn hope of Rajput resistance to 
lost Its sting and defeat its bitterness this new orientation of imperial policy 
The princess of Amber, whom Akbar The land of Mewar has rightly been 
had marned at Sanganir, became a regarded as the breeding place of heroes 
golden link in the chain of this new and heroines in history Situated in the 
impenalism The fusion of the Rajput Aravalh hills it is a beautiful country, 
and the Mogul, who had so far fought intersected by mountain torrents and 
a outrance, augured well for the future, covered with abundant vegetation in 
but there was one sad thought that many places and forests stretching for 
troubled the minds of the exponents of miles abounding in all kinds of game 
this policy, entirely unknown as it Parts of it are rocky and barren, and 
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being tbeir first son His father be- 
longed to a mercantile commumty and 
was himself a wealthy merchant But, 
luckily for Indian Moslems, he deaded 
for his first son, Mahomed Ah, upon a 
career different from what the traditions 
of his community demanded If he 
had followed Ae usual practice, 
Mahomed All would have been m his 
early years mitiated into business and 
would have ended perhaps as a milhon- 
aire, perhaps a knight and a leader 
without any following India would 
have lost a stout patriot, Moslems an 
able leader, and history one of its most 
interesting figures But luchly his 
father chose to give him a liberal 
education and make him a barrister 
Mahomed Ali Jmnah had his early 
education at Karachi In 1892, at the 
tender age of sixteen, he was sent out to 
England by his parents Fortunately 
for himself and for India the contacts 
which he made at this impressionable age 
were of the healthiest character and 
necessanly played their part m the 
formative process which made the 
Jmnah of later years Above all he 
met about this ume Dadabhai Naoroji, 
who saw with his expenenced eye that 
this lad of 17, if properly influenced and 
guided, would go far indeed Dadabhai 
Naoroji, already a veteran of mature 
years, was at that time President of the 
Indian Society m London His is the 
first name in the list of patriarchs of the 
Indian Nationalist Movement Begmning 
his connecuon with the Congress from 
Its very outset, he continued to serve 
It till the evening of his life, and took it 
mrough the whole gamut of evoluuon, 
from Ae humble position of being a 
people s organ seeking redress of ad- 
ministrative gnevances, to that of a 
National Assembly working for the 
definite object of attaining Swaraj He 
singled out the young Jmnah there and 
then for roles which would have done 


CTedit to any man Jmnah returned to 
todia m 1896 after quahfying himself for 
the Bar, and was called to the Bar m 
1897 

When Mahomed All Jmnah returned 
to India he was a raw youth totally 
mexpenenced m the ways of the world 
But he was soon to have his first taste 
of hardship and real worry For some 
time things m business had been goino- 
none too well for his father and, on his 
return, he found him involved in heavy 
financial rmn It was naturally a hard 
blow to the young Jmnah who, until 
now a favounte of fortune, was suddenly 
faced with unexpected poverty Fired 
however, by a generous anxiety to keep 
his beloved father from feeling the sting 
of his misfortune, he set out to conquer 
the world equipped with nothing but his 
youth, his courage and his ambition 
About the year 1897 Jmnah went to 
Bombay, where he expected a wider field 
for the exercise of his talents The fiist 
three years were of severe hardskp 
But after that penod his buoyant patience 
bore fruit Through the kind offices 
of an old fnend Jmnah was granted 
permission to read in tlie chambers of 
Mr Macpherson, then acting Advocate- 
General of Bombay It was a very 
courteous concession, in fact, the first of 
Its kmd to be granted to an Indian This 
may be descnbed as his start on the patli 
to success, because with his gifts he was 
bound to profit very largely from this 
opportunity After a short time his 
career became just one continuous record 
of successive tnumpbs To-day he is 
considered to be a great lawyer, m feet, 
one of the greatest that India has pro- 
duced We may have had junsts greater 
than Jmnah, but surely no greater advo- 
cate His fine advocacy became his 
greatest asset in the legal profession, and 
this, combined with Ins other qualities, 
makes him one of the greatest laTvyers 
He IS gifted with a unique and 
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WITH THE MAHATMA 


Mr Jtnnah consults with Mahatma Gandhi during discussions on Hindu-Moslm unity, 

an ideal dear to them both 

case which appeared m the London power ^ He is, of course, a powerful 
Times attracted widespread attention debater But diat is only one of the 
and comment reasons for his great strength and 

In the autumn of 1916 Mahomed Ah influence The other reason is his inde- 
Jinnah was once more elected by the pendence and honesty, which have all 
Moslems of Bombay to the Viceregal through the years characterised his work 
Council Ever since then he has almost m the Assembly As he never puts 
continuously been connected with the himself under the slightest obligation 
Imperial Legislature of India, in the to the Government Benches, he can 
deliberations of which body he has taken always be counted upon to have a free 
a leading part, contnbuting in no small judgment on all matters and give expres- 
measure to raising the standard of its sion to it witliout hesitation or reserve 
debates and heightening the general Although he receives more than his 
quality of its work His association with share of requests to put m a word of 
the Central Legislature of India, through recommendation here and a word there, 
all Its phases of evolution, has been so he has steeled himself against such 
long and intimate that it has become weakness lest it may interfere with the 
difficult now to think of the one without independence of his action on more vital 
the other There is hardly any impor- issues involving much greater conse- 

tant enactment of the Legislature in the quences The purpose of his smali^t 

shaping of which he has not had a share move in the Assenibly is to work for 

To-day he is considered a power in the the good of the people, whose interests 

Assembly What is the secret of his he places above everything else It is 
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OF CHITOR 

that the greater glory rested with the Rajputs^ and especially with the two heroes, Jaimal 
the absence of their ruler Udai Singh 
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•with images of the past, and ideas 
rushed too tumultuously to be recorded 
In this mood I continued for some time, 
gazing listlessly, until the shades of even- 
ing gradually enshrouded the temples, 
’ columns, and palaces, and as I folded 
up my paper till the morrow, the words 
of the prophetic bard of Israel came 
i forcibly to my recollection ‘How doth 
i the city sit solitary that was full of people l 
‘ how IS she become as a widow' she, that 
! was great among the nations, and prin- 
cess among the princes, how is she be- 
come tnbutary > ’ ” 

The entrance to the fort is by a gate 
which IS succeeded by six others through 
which we have to pass The last is the 
Rampol gate, a large and handsome 
structure, erected in the Hindu style, 
towards the west Between these gates 
are many spots rendered famous by the 
sacrifice of the sons of Mewar, and in 
moving accents the lonely guide still 
relates their story to the tourist and 
the visitor Some of the buildings 
are impressive — ^Mira’s temple and the 
Jayastambha, or pillar of victory, which 
was reared by Rana Kumbha in the 
fifteenth century to commemorate his 
success over the Sultans of Malwa and 
Gujarat 

The Rajputs of Mewar were a gallant 
tribe Brave and undaunted, they were 
always ready to lay down their lives for 
the honour of their race The bards 
recount their virtues with fervour, and 
sober history sees no reason to dissent 
from their patriotic panegyrics Mewar 
has the unique distinction of being a 
state in Rajasthan which has produced 
in the past great rulers and warriors and 
in awful crises her women have behaved 
like their men The chronicles are 
replete with the deeds of valour per- 
formed by the heroes of Mewar But 
It was her misfortune to be ruled by a 
man who was neither a great soldier 
nor a statesman at the time when the 
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sceptre of Delhi and Agra was swayed 
by the mightiest of Moslem kings — the 
man who was to shatter the patnarchal 
system of Rajasthan and to draw the 
little states into an imperial union based 
on reciprocal trust and goodwill 

Rana Udai Singh, father of the cele- 
brated Pratap, had come to the gaddt in 
1537 According to Tod he had not 
one quality of a sovereign and lacking 
in martial virtue, the common hentage of 
his race, he was destitute of all He 
might have frittered away his life in 
sloth and ease, secure in the fastnesses 
of his native mountains, had it not been 
for Akbar, who was now developing a 
scheme of bringing the whole of Rajas- 
than within the orbit of his empire In 
1562 he had allied himself with Amber 
by marriage and cemented his friendship 
further by elevating to high office Raja 
Man Singh, nephew of Raja Bhagwan 
Das, the heir of Behanmal, a man of rare 
abilities, who afterwards rose to be the 
supreme general and commander of the 
impenal forces This done he turned 
against Mewar As descendants of 
Bappa Rawal, her Ranas were recognised 
as pre-eminent among the various clans 
and were accorded universal esteem in 
Rajasthan Their subjugation was bound 
to make an impression upon the other 
princes Besides, the acquisition of such 
fortresses as Chitor and Ranthambhor 
would establish his hold on northern 
India 

In 1567 the imperial armies marched 
towards Mewar and on hearing the news 
Udai Singh retired into the hills, leaving 
the fort to be defended by Jaimal and 
Patta with 8,000 Rajputs It was an act 
of cowardice unworthy of the Sisodia clan 
and well does the historian of Rajastlian 
observe that it would have been better 
for Mewar had the poniard fulfilled 
Its intention, and the annals never 
recorded tlie name of Udai Singh in the 
catalogue of her princes The Moguls 
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the OSMANIA HOSPITAL, HYDERABAD 


Kd^tion IS almost revolutionary ” 
He believed when he went to the Round 
lable Conference, that such acceptance 
was right, that the previous attitude of 
the states had “led to the growth of an 
artifiaal unconcern with developments 
outside their temtones,” but from the 
start he was on his guard lest what the 
states gained might be more than 
counter-balanced by what they were 
asked to give up He was throughout 
representative of the chief Indian 
State who, out of loyalty to his ruler 
but also because he believed that Hydera- 
bad and other states had much to give 
to a umted India, was determined that 
their sovereignty should be reserved 
to them He was prepared, eager for 
federation, but for federation on terms 
which would ensure the states’ survival 
Nor can he be blamed, m view of the 
speeches and actions of leading members 
oi the Congress party, for insistmg that 


adequate precautions be taken to make 
their survival reasonably certain 
It was on Sir Akbar Hydan’s initia- 
tive that the problem of Berar, which had 
for long complicated relations between 
Hyderabad and the Government of 
India, was settled This terntoiy, lying 
to the north of the Nizam’s dominions, 
had been ceded to the British m 1853, 
this arrangement having been modified 
—but in a typically high-handed way — 
by Lord Curzon m 1902, when xt was 
leased in perpetuity by the Nizam to the 
Government of India In 1926 a recon- 

sideration of the whole question was 
requested, which the Viceroy, Lord 
Reading, refused on the ground that 
No ruler of an Indian State can justi- 
fiably claim to negotiate with the British 
Government on an equal footing ” Yet 
ten years later Sir Akbar Hydan achieved 
exactly that basis of negotiation It is 
improbable that he obtained all that he 
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besieged Chitor and laid tlieir battenes 
around the fortress Jaimal and Patta 
heroically defended themselves, and the 
fair damsels in the inner apartments 
saved themselves from dishonour by 
performing Jauhar — an act of self- 
immolation to which the Rajput women 
resorted m the last extremity of danger 
Ahbar entered the Fort at midday and 
ordered a general massacre If tradition 
is to be believed the sacred threads of 
those who penshed weighed 74^- mans, 
a hgure still marked on the banker’s 
letter in Rajasthan by v/hich is invoked 
“ the sm of the slaughter of Chitor” on 
those who violate die sanctity of the 
letter by opemng it Akbar returned to 
Ajmer and offered a dianksgivmg ser- 
rice at Khwaja Mmnuddm Chishti’s 
shnne Udai Singh also emerged from 
his mountain retreat after the departure 
of the impenahsts and busied himself in 
completing the palaces which he con- 
structing at the time of the invasion 
After Udai Smgh’s death m 1572, Rana 
Pratap succeeded to the gaddi of Mev.'ar 
The poetic fancv of the bards described 
Chitor after the desolation as a“v,ndow” 
despoiled of all that added to her loveli- 
ness Brave and varhke, a true Ksha- 
tni'a in vhose leins floved the blood 
of Bappa Rawal, Pratap was the verv 
embodiment of Rajput chiialry and 
honour. The humiliation of Chitor 
poured iron into his soul and he longed 
for revenge His noble spirit was deeply 
stirred by vhat had happened and he 
desured the \ indication of the honour of 
his house Like his forefathers he re- 
solved, in the language of the bard “ to 
make his mother’s milk resplendent” 
The task vas difficult. His state was 
small It did not possess resources 
enough to contend against the might 
and majesty of the empire over wluch 
Akbar ruled Secondly, the Rajput 
Prmces of Amber, Maiwar, Bikaner and 
Bundi had become the allies of his 
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Moslem foe and were ready to helphini 
against their owm compatnots 

But Pratap’s ardour was not damped 
by the magmtude of the penl He 
denied to himself all luxuries, slept on a 
straw bed, eschewed rich food and laid 
aside the plates of gold and silver from 
which royalty had so far eaten in 
Mewar The kettledrums no longer 
sounded in the van of battle or proces- 
sions Like the Italian patriot, Mazzini 
Pratap felt deeply the wmes of his nati\e 
land and regarded no sacnfice as too 
great in its sertuce Often was he heard 
to exclaim m sorrow “Had Udai Sinvh 
never been bom or none had intervened 
between him and Rana Songa, no Turk 
should have ever given laws to Rajas- 
tlian ” His soul revolted at the thought 
of entenng into a matnmomal alliance 
wuth the Moslem emperor and he deter- 
mined not to bow his head before him 
in subimssion To him the conduct of 
his fellow pnnces was indefensible, it 
meant degradation and dishonour With 
a singleness of purpose that has no 
parallel in Rajput annals, Pratap resolved 
to carry on the battle of freedom against 
the empire 

The first thing he did was to strengthen 
lus small state He reorgamsed the 
Government, properlj gamsoned ihe 
forts and entrusted them to capable 
officers He commanded his subjects to 
retire into the mountam country when 
they w'ere attacked by the Moguls 
Raja Man Singh was deputed by Akbar 
to see the Rana after Ae conquest of 
Gujarat. The latter accorded to the 
Pnnce of Amber a warm reception but 
refused to hsten to his overtures for an 
impenal alliance An anecdote which 
is wndety prevalent in Rajasthan shows 
the dislike w^hich Pratap felt for such a 
umon Before his departure, Man Singh 
was m\'ited to dinner by the Rana, 
and when the dishes were served, he 
himself did not turn up and excused 
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himself on the ground that he was too 
ill from stomach-ache to be present 
Man Singh imderstood the hint, he rose 
up m great agitation and said that he 
well hnew the remedy for the Rana’s 
ailment and that he would have to pay 
dearly for this affront Unperturbed 
by this threat, the Rana rephed that he 
should always be happy to meet him, 
but as Raja Man leapt on horseback, 
uttering some more comment upon his 
host’s behaviour, an mdiscreet Rajput 
remarked from behind that he should 
not forget to bnng his phupha (father’s 
sister’s husband) Akbar vuth him This 
was a biting allusion to what the Mewar 
heroes regarded as a mesalliance betw^een 
the house of Amber and the Mogul 
The spot on which the plates were laid 
for Man Singh was spnnkled vnth 
Ganges v^ater and the chiefs bathed and 
changed their clothes as if they had been 
contaminated by the presence of one who 
had allied himself with the Mogul by 
marriage Raja Man was mortally 
offended at this msult and he persuaded 
the emperor to humble the pride of 
Pratap 

It IS not necessary to examine the casus 
belli betv'een the emperor and Rana 
Pratap The court histonan, Abul Fazl, 
w^ntes that the motive was to chastise 
him for his “arrogance, presumption, 
disobedience, deceit and dissimulation ” 
The Rana’s offence was that he was 
proud of his lineage and was determined 
to presert'e the independence of his 
country. Nothing could draw him mto 
an alliance with the Turk Such w^ere 
the sentiments of Rana Pratap, and it 
can be easily imagined how they must 
hate galled the emperor as w^ell as his 
Rajput satellites w'’ho in their heart of 
hearts desired the ruin of the Rana in 
order to avoid the odious companson 
betw'een him and themselves Akbar, 
on his part, w'as bent on the Rana’s 
humihation and the extinction of Mew^ar’s 


independence The struggle between 
these tw'-o men representmg different 
ideals of impenal expansion and insular 
freedom was bound to be a bitter one 
and no w^onder if it evoked the finest 
quahties m those who pitted themselves 
agamst a foe of matchless wealth and 
power The better imnd of Rajasthan 
approved of Pratap’s action as is 
shown by the fervour with which the 
tale of his heroic achievements is still 
recounted before adminng listeners by 
bards 

Akbar chose Man Singh, whom he had 
exalted by the title of FaT[and (son), to 
lead the campaign agamst the Rana, 
obviously in the hope that being a 
Rajput, whose ancestors had been vassals 
of Mewar, he would provoke his great 
antagomst to a mortal combat in which 
he would be killed Accompanied by 
many nobles, Moslem and Rajput, and 
five thousand horse, Man Smgh started 
for Mewar in Apnl, 1576, and soon 
reached Mandalgarh where he began to 
organise his army The Rana marched 
from Kumbhalgarh to Goganda and 
desired to give batde at Mandalgarh, 
but his nobles advised him to wait and 
encounter the enemy from the moun- 
tams The impenahsts encamped on 
the bank of the nver Banas near Haldi- 
ghat and mardimg from his place the 
Rana also posted himself at a distance of 
SIX miles from Man Singh’s camp He 
wms assisted by a number of Rajput 
chiefs, and it is significant to note that 
among his allies w^as Hakim Khan Sur 
who had jomed wnth his auxiliaries 
Here w'as fought the great battle w'hich 
has immortalised Pratap in history and 
has exalted Haldighat to the rank of 
Thermopylm in Greece 
Abdul Qadir Badaoni, the histonan, 
W'ho was present on the field of battle 
as a follower of the Mogul commander, 
Asaf Khan, has given a graphic account 
of It It w^ the hottest part of June 
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IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


A photograph taken at Nairobi when His 
Highness paid a visit to Africa 

and Its people The manner in which 
the Aga Klian has identified himself with 
the people of his adoption and fought 
for their interests enudes him m the 
fullest degree to be described as an 
Indian patriot and leader of the highest 
rank and ideals 

The story of die first Aga Khan’s 
migration to India has been related m 
full detail in my recently published work, 
“The Aga Khan and His Auicestors” 
(The Times of India Press, Bombay), 
and records of the life of that daundess 
warnor, to whose heroic courage and 
personal valour Nott and MacNaghten, 
Rawlmson, the Napiers and a score of 
British officers and statesmen m Persia, 
Afghamstan, England and India have 
paid glovnng tribute, may be studied by 
the curious either in my work mentioned 
above, or m the records of the India 


Office in London and of the Governments 
of India, Bombay and Calcutta 
Hasan Aly Shah, grandfather of the 
present Aga Khan, was married to the 
daughter of Fateh Ah Shah of Persia 
On the Shah’s death he helped the 
grandson Muhammad to the dirone, the 
son having been passed over in his 
father’s lifetime Twenty years later 
Hasan Shah was driven into rebellion 
by the machmations of an unscrupulous 
Prime Mimster, found his way into 
Afghanistan in time to be of invaluable 
assistance to die British in the critical 
and disastrous period that followed upon 
the dethronement of Shah Shuja and 
culminated in the tragedy of Jalalabad, 
and on the conclusion of that campaign 
arrived in Sind with the British Diplo- 
matic relations betiv een Persia and 
Britain having altered in the meantime, 
Hasan Aly Shah was unable to secure 
his return to Persia, and after spending 
some time in Karaclu and Calcutta, 
settled down at Bombay with the consent 
and approval of the British authorities 
who accorded him a pension in gratitude 
for his valorous and valuable services 
These services were augmented by the 
Aga Khan through the three succeeding 
decades with unstinted exertion of his 
vast influence among the turbulent 
tribes of India’s Nordi-Westem frontier, 
and much valuable assistance during tlie 
nightmare months of the Mutiny of 
1857. Later, in Bombay and else- 
where, he was an im^luable factor in 
quellmg the periodic outbreak of com- 
munal violence that perpetually disturbed 
the peace of this country 

In Bombay Hasan Aly Shah soon 
became a familiar and popular figure, 
turning his mterest with the characteristic 
ease of a versatile personality to the field 
of sport He est^hshed a smd of the 
finest Arab blood and soon became a 
leading figure on the Indian turf, such 
as It was then When Kmg Edward Vll 
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Some accordingly regard him as a great 
and successful patron of the turf, who 
has made a life study of horse-breedmg 
So he has, indeed, and the fact that he 
holds the unique distinction of having 
won the Derby three tunes, twice in 
succession, is proof enough of the zeal 
with which he has followed this par- 
ticular interest and hobby For all 
diat. It remains only one of his many 
interests He can be equally zealous, 
as purposeful and devoted and has been 
as successful in regard to the League, 
as he showed during his term as President 
of tliat Counai of the world’s nations, 
the greatest, if also the most pathetic, 
effort of humanity to attain the status 
of true culture and civilisation As a 
spintual leader the Aga Khan’s zeal is 
such that It fires his followers to a burning 
frenzy of worshipping admiration As 
an educauonist his enthusiasm is equally 
unbounded, and m the field of social 
reform he is far ahead of all his day 
As he grew up to manhood the Aga 
Khan increased his contacts with die 
leading minds of India and England 
He w'as an associate of the men who 
laid the foundations of nationalism in 
India as well as of tliose whose enter- 
pnsmg genius for business and industry 
was responsible for the evolution of 
Bombay into the great port and city it 
IS to-day Not a leader can be mentioned 
of the past half-century m any countr}'’ 
of the world with whom the Aga Khan 
has not come into contact, and more or 
less intimate association In India he 
is numbered among die vanguard of its 
leaders, widi the men who have made 
their contribution to the task of bmlding 
the nation and vanished from the stage 
of life, as well as the men who in their 
several ways and lights are carrying on 
that work to-day It is a singular 
characteristic of the Aga Khan that he 
has never at any ume identified himself 
exclusively with any partisan movement. 


political group or school of thought 
preserving at all times and m all his 
activities the liberality of outlook and 
breadth of statesmanship that may be 
expected m a citizen of Ae world and a 
leader whose followers are scattered in 
half a dozen countnes With the Royal 
House of England he has associations 
that began with Queen Victoria, de- 
veloped into intimate friendship with 
King Edward VII and have remained on 
that level widi his successors 
The Aga Klian takes a very serious 
view of his responsibilides, and never 
fails to discharge the humanitanan 
obligations that pertain to his position 
The tale of his chanties and benevo- 
lences would by themselves be suffi- 
cient to fill a volume Dunng the 
terrible famine tliat ravaged India in 
1897 he carried out relief operations on 
a scale that can only be described as 
princely, opening vast camps in Cutch 
and Kadiiawar, at Poona and Bombay, 
and in the plague epidemic that devas- 
tated the country shortly after the famine 
he played a foremost part m allaying 
pubhc panic and helping die measures 
diat were devised to fight the disease 
It was then, years before Mr Gandlii or 
any other Indian leader had given a 
drought to the condinon of the masses 
of India, the so-called untouchables, diat 
the Aga Khan displayed not merely hp- 
s)mipathy widi the plight of diese un- 
fortunates, but embarked upon acnve 
measures to improve their lot twth food, 
assistance and advice He was the first 
to urge that mere remoTOl of untouch- 
abihty m itself can do little good to 
improve die condition of die Indian 
masses, but that the proper remedy is to 
improve their economic condition so 
that the benefits of better living, matenal 
comfort and happiness may be theirs 
Unless these are first established diere is 
Itttie prospect, m the Aga Khan’s view, 
of any permanent progress m India 
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and the scorching sun made the air like 
a furnace which made men’s brains boil 
in their skulls The troops were or- 
ganised in battle array and Man Singh, 
seated on an elephant, posted himself 
at the centre, accompanied by Khwaja 
Mohammad Rafi Badakhshi, Ah Murad 
Uzbeg, Raja Lon Karan and others 
The right, left and van were similarly 
placed under veteran commanders The 
Rana advanced from behind the pass 
with his 3,000 Rajputs whom he divided 
into two sections One of these under 
Hakim Khan Sur attacked the imperial 
vanguard and threw it into confusion 
The Rajputs in the left wing, under 
Lon Karan, fled like sheep and offered 
no resistance At this time Badaoni 
asked Asaf Khan how he could distin- 
guish the friendly from the enemy 
Rajputs and was told in reply “Go on 
shooting arrows On whichever side 
they may be killed, it will be a gam to 
Islam ” Badaoni acted as advised and 
was glad to have this opportunity of 
slaying the “infidels ’’ 

The second division of the Rana’s 
army commanded by himself fell upon 
Qazi Khan at the entrance of the pass 
and scattered it The battle raged 
fiercely from morning till midday and 
both sides engaged in a death grapple 
In a combat of elephants Man Singh 
displayed great gallantry, but the Rana’s 
elephant, Ram Prasad, fought with 
undaunted vigour until, his keeper 
being wounded, he was seized by the 
imperialists The Rana could no longer 
hold on and left the field Nearly five 
' hundred men lost their lives, and the 
soldiers were so dispirited that they did 
not pursue the Rana in his flight 
Badaoni writes with pleasure tliat the 
son of Jaimal, the hero of Chitor, “ went 
to hell” and there was much other “good 
riddance of bad rubbish ” 

Next day the imperialists marched to 
Goganda where they had to endure 
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great privations There was a dearth 
of provisions and the soldiers had to 
subsist on animal flesh and mangoes 
which abounded in the country The 
parching wind made the soldiers sick 
and their strength and vigour ebbed 
disastrously Badaoni was sent by Asaf 
Khan to convey the despatch of victory 
to court and at the same time offer 
the elephant of the Rana which was 
captured in battle The brave animal 
was presented to Akbar and renamed 
Pir Prasad, and Badaom’s services 
were recognised by the reward of 96 
asharijs Apparently the Mulla was 
satisfied 

The Rajput annals are in agreement 
with the official chronicler who has 
recorded the details of the battle There 
was a desperate encounter beween Raja 
Man and Rana Pratap The latter 
attacked Man Singb in person with his 
spear and the forelegs of his horse 
Chaitak struck against the sword fastened 
to the trunk of the Kachwaha’s elephant 
The Rana hastily drew back but the 
noble charger was badly wounded and 
at a distance of two miles from Haldighat, 
he fell exhausted and died The grateful 
master raised a platform m his honour 
which exists to this day 

Both sides claimed the victory and 
a temple inscription at Udaipur dated 
May, 1562, records the flight of Man 
Singh’s army before the onset of Pratap’s 
valiant sword Even according to Moslem 
chronicles the plight of the imperial 
army was terrible The fleeing soldiers 
looked back in fear lest the Rana should 
suddenly attack them from behind 
and at Goganda they took special pre- 
cautions to defend themselves The 
Rana seized the passes and cut off the 
supplies of the imperialists and reduced 
them to sore straits Four months 
passed in this condition At last, fight- 
ing tlie Rajputs at every stage, tlie 
imperial army pushed on to Aimer, 
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THE FOUNDER OF BUDDHISM 

C 563-483 B C 

BY CHARLES A KINCAID, CVO 


G autama Buddha was bom some- 
. where about 563 b c at Kapila- 
wastu He was a Kshattriya 
prince of the Sakya clan and his father 
was Suddhodana, the ruler or king of a 
strip of country tbirty miles south of the 
foothills of the Himalayas and on the 
borders of Nepal How the Sakyas 
came to occupy this land has been 
related in the following legend 

Once upon a time there was a king 
who reigned over a land called Potala 


He fell m love with a beautiful 
and asked her hand in marnagi 
princess accepted him, but added 
acceptance a curious condition 
would not marry the king unit 
promised to appoint as his success 
youngest and not his eldest son 
ro}ral suitor was too much in lo\ 
object He married the princess, 
bore him five sons When the i 
came for appointing an heir to the thrc 
the king, bound by his promise, nan 
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BUDDH-GAYA 

The Sacred Bo-tree at Buddh-Gaya under which the Buddha was sitting in deep meditation 

when he received enlightenment 
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leaving their thansa to be captured by 
the enemy 

The Rana utilised this interval to 
increase his resources He won over 
to his side the rulers of Sirohi, Jalor 
and Idar and with their help began to 
raid the Mogul outposts The em- 
peror sent punitive expeditions against 
the rulers of Sirohi and Jalor with the 
result that they submitted to him His 
attempts to check the Rana’s exploits 
proved unsuccessful 

Hearing of these audacious attempts 
Akbar marched from Ajmer to Goganda 
and remained in the Rana’s country 
for SIX months, but the latter took no 
notice of him When he left for Ban- 
swara, the Rana came out of the hills 
and blocked the road to Agra The 
imperial officers, Raja Bhagwan Das, 
Raja Man Singh, Mirza Khan and 
Qasim Khan, did dieir best to catch the 
Rana but in vain He wandered from 
hill to hill raiding the Mogul camp and 
on one occasion it so happened that the 
haram of Mirza Khan fell into the hands 
of the Crown Prince but the chivalrous 
Rana treated the ladies like his own 
daughters and sent them to their 
husband with every mark of honour 

But nothing served to induce Akbar 
to desist from his attempts to bring 
about the Rana’s destruction He sent 
Shahbaz IGtan against him with a con- 
siderable force in October, 1 578, assisted 
by the Rajputs of Amber But the 
latter were sent back by the imperial 
general who had no faith m their loyalty 
Shahbaz Khan seized Kelwara and then 
proceeded to Kumbhalgarh but the 
Rana evacuated the fortress leaving it 
in charge of one of his chiefs The 
Mewar garrison offered a desperate 
resistance and every inch of ground was 
contested, but they were overpowered 
by the Moguls, and Shahbaz Khan 
captured Goganda and Udaipur and 
seized enormous booty. The Ranadiad 


retired to Chavand, where he took up 
his abode and built a small temple which 
exists to this day 

In these days of difficulty the Rana 
received great help from his minister, 
Bhamashah, who brought much booty 
from Malwa and placed at his master’s 
disposal twenty-five lacs of rupees and 
twenty thousand oj/zan/y The condition 
of the army was improved, and the raids 
were begun with redoubled vigour 
Kumbhalgarh fell into his hands and a 
little later die pnnces of Banswara and 
Dungarpur were repulsed in an attack 
and made to acknowledge the Rana’s 
sovereignty Shahbaz Khan appeared 
once again at the head of a large army 
but he had to return unsuccessful The 
Rajputs followed their usual tactics 
The Rana fled into the hills He forbade 
cultivation in the plains and ordered the 
farmers not to pay a single pice to the 
Moslem tax-collectors The object was 
to reduce the country to such a desolate 
condition that it would not be worth 
while for the Moguls to waste their 
energy in conquenng it The beautiful 
valley presented a melancholy aspect 
brambles and thorns grew along the 
road side, wild animals prowled about 
in search of prey, the human habitations 
were deserted, from the Aravalhs to the 
eastern plateau the whole country be- 
came a wild waste Such was the 
method by which Rana Pratap tried to 
check the aggressive designs of Mogul 
imperialism 

The events of Rana Pratap’s life 
savour of romance and the bards have 
woven legends round his personality 
which have made his name a dear posses- 
sion m Rajasthan Years rolled away 
in hardship and misery, and at times 
he felt anxious for the safetj^ of his 
family Yet he bore up against it all 
with a fortitude wdiich is worthy of the 
highest praise Mirza Khan w'as touched 
by the Rana’s valour and perseveranCg 
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Smiath, mar Benares, which was set up to mark 
Buddha first preached the Law and the Way 


the place where the 
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^nd sent him ^ erses m his ov. n tongue 
the follo-^ing effect 
“All IS penshable in this world, 
ponier and pelf "will disappear but the 
\ irtue of a great name m ill live forei'^er ” 
\^^iat sustained him in all these trials v as 
his ovn faitli and the example of the 
bra%e sons of Mevar At times his 
children had to go vidiout food and 
e%en die elder!} princes and prmcesses 
found die sorrows of a never ending 
exile unbearable At one time die wife 
of Amar Singh asked her husband how 
long all this miser} wzs going to last, 
and the prmce’s reph that his sire vas 
engaged in a frmdess struggle against 
a might} empire, caused much gnef to 
the noble varnor and he felt anxious 
for die future Tradmon savs diat on 

.f 

one occasion the Rana, much lexed by 
his misfortune, wrote a letter to Akbar 
m which he praied for a relaxation of 
lus sei enties But Pridura) of Bikanir, 
who admired Pratap’s heroism, sent to 
him a few couplets asking him not to 
deviate from his path, and the substance 
of these is given by Colonel Tod The 
Rana smck to his resohe and never 
agreed to bow his head before the 
Mogul God helped him to wear lus 
moustache high and a\ oid all con- 
tact widi the Turk Pndiira) was 
satisfied 

But Akbar could ne\er forgi\e the 
Rana’s faults In 1584 he again sent 
Jaganadi Kachwaha and Zafar Beg to 
deal w idi the Rana, but e^ en the} 
realised diat his subjugation was a wild 
goose chase Circumstances became 
more fa^ourable, the emperor w'as de- 
tained in die Punjab for a number of 
}'ears owing to troubles on the north- 
w est frontier He foimd no time to look 
to die affairs of Mewar Rana Pratap 
recot ered all his places and at last died 
in 1597 intinable and indomitable to 
the last moment of lus life 

The last scene has been patheacally 


descnbed by Tod The noble warnor 
is 1} ing m a humble dwelling, surrounded 
by his chiefs, die comrades of his man\ 
fights wbo had literally borne him to 
Mctoiy^ on the edges of their swords, 
wmiting for the shuffling off of his mortal 
coil, w'hen a groan came from the depth 
of lus heart and Salumbar enquired 
“ w hat afflicted his soul that it w ould not 
depart in peace The proud spmt 
replied “It lingered for some consolator}' 
pledge that his country should not be 
abandoned to the Turk ” Widi his 
expiring breath he related an inadent, 
alluded to before, wduch created a doubt 
in his mind wfflether Amar w ould 
carry'' on the struggle for freedom and 
forsake the humble dw^ellings for the 
luxuries of palaces “These sheds,” 
said he, “will give way to sumpmous 
dw'ellings, dius generating the lo\e of 
ease, and luxur}'^ with its concomitants 
wull ensue, to wluch the independence 
of Mew'ar, w Inch w'e have bled to mam- 
tain w ill be sacnficed, and you, my chiefs, 
wall follow the permcious example ” 
They pledged wath one voice to hold 
aloft lus banner and assured him of the 
pnnce’s de\ onon to his ideals The soul 
of Pratap wms satisfied and he expired 
w ith joy 

Rana Pratap lived and died like a true 
hero He w'as an undaunted pattiot 
A brave w'arrior, a lox er of freedom and 
a man whose self-respect wms superb, 
he dedicated his life to an ideal in tlie 
pursuit of w'hich he recked nothing of 
danger or death He suffered much to 
maintain the honour of his house and 
the purity of his blood, and while the 
otlier Rajputs chose to bask in the 
sunshine of imperial fa%''our, he held 
aloft the banner of freedom and chal- 
lenged the greatest power in Hmdustan 
Every art that was employed to w'ean 
him from his ideals was treated with 
scorn, and e\ er}*^ mtngue that w'as set on 
foot to frustrate his plans was foiled by 
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his valour and enterprise There is no 
other name in the Rajputs’ Saga which 
IS mentioned with greater honour and 
reverence Lapse of time has not 
bedimmed the splendour of Pratap’s 
achievements, and his epic heroism is as 
much an object of admiration to-day as 
It was in the sixteenth century Even 
Akbar, on hearing the news of his death, 
was moved and admitted that his vas 
an example worthy of the highest 
praise The Moslem empire has vanished 
into the unknown, the great palaces and 
council-halls of Agra and Delhi he 
tenantless, the Moslem and Rajput im- 
perialists, who marched against the 
Rana to tame his proud spirit, are mere 
phantoms across the pages of history, 
but Pratap lives a charmed life Even 
to-day his name is to all ardent lovers 
of liberty a cloud of hope by day and 
a pillar of fire by night T o those whose 
lot It IS to engage in righteous but for- 
lorn causes it is an abiding source of 
inspiration 

But, along with Pratap, history must 
accord its meed of praise to the men who 
fought and suffered with him Abul 
Fazl and other court chroniclers have 
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not a word of sympathy to offer for 
these hapless victims of imperial ambi- 
tion who made their glory possible 
Indeed in this drama of Mewar’s struggle, 
as Vincent Smith remarks, the vanquished 
are greater than the victors, for their 
sacrifice and idealism added to the dignity 
of life, and enriched the pages of history 
as nothing else could have done Theyf 
fought for the honour of Rajasthan and 
unheeded the contagion of example 
Unlike others of their tribe they chose 
poverty and exile as their lot in life 
The race owes something to these men 
of noble minds and brave hearts, and if 
their foes added to the glory of the 
empire, they contributed to those grace- 
ful virtues without which wealth and 
power tend to turn men into brutes 
Amidst much that is sordid and mean, 
their example stands like that of the 
Greeks and Romans of old who courted 
rum in the service of the cause which 
they held dear The deeds of such men 
are the salt of history and as long as 
man appreciates high aspiration and the 
endeavour to realise it, their remem- 
brance shall remain a precious heritage 
of our race 
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rulers and great leaders 



B\ PERMISSION OF THE SECBETARI OF STATE FOR IVBIA 


SHER SHAH 

A reputed portrait of the great Afghan Emperor From the Johnson Collection vi the 

India Office 







REFORMERS AND RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 



TOWER OF FAME, CHITORGARH 

Carved Jain figures on the lower part of the 
famous Tower of Fame Many of the great 
Rajput chiefs followed the teachings of 
Mahatnra 


we read them to-day In the days of 
those after-men a new polytheism had 
sprung up m northern India, in India 
generally, and, even if die Founder had 
pointed out wherein he found the cult 
of his day faulty, it is only too likely 
that later editors will have faded to keep 
alive the onginal pomt of his teaching 
And now to come to the Man himself 
“For those who know nothing of the 
subject It IS best to remind them that 
Maha-vira (great hero) was not the 
personal or family name of the Founder 
of Jainism Tbs was Vardhamana, a 
vord meaning, not merely increasing, 
multiplying (the meamng given m 
Jam exegesis), but also growing, be- 
coming It was a name by no means 
unique in India then or now’’ I hate 
preference for this more organic meaning, 
as sigmficant of wbat I tned to do m the 
religious mandate in India of the sixth 
century B c I saw'’ the man as able, m 
grownng, that is spiritually growing, 
to win to a More, to a Better in the man 
he was I saw the man as capable of 
such grow’th, if not now, then m the 
future Herein is man’s w ill active 
He seeks the Better in all he does, the 
Better, that is, as he sees it. It may 
be a Worse But for him it is a Better 
Sooner or later he wdl find out whether 
It be so indeed He knotvs there is a 
More in bs manhood, even if he mask 
It as a more m what he gets 

“Now I was he who first worded 
a departure from acquiescence m the 
w'orth of the Immanence as then taught 
m India by the preponderant Brahm^ 
teaching Brahmans were teacbng ^ 
mandate first taught by a forgotten seer 
of the precedmg age, perhaps two 
centuries earlier Tbs w^, that man 
in very essence is divine, and ^ 
such would one day attain fidl Gocbead 
Tbs w^ taught as in a w'ay true ot man 
even here and now It wms 
dangerous teacbng, for it treate 2 
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THE GREAT AFGHAN LEADER 

1486^-1545 

BY CHARLES KINCAID, CVO 


T he real name of this eminent 
adventurer was Farid the son of 
Hasan He was a member of 
the Afghan tribe of Sur, who claimed 
descent from the princes of Ghor His 
grandfather, Ibrahim Khan, first entered 
the imperial service when Bahlul Lodi 
was emperor of Delhi To Bahlul Lodi 
succeeded Sikandar Lodi, and in his 
reign Jamal Khan, the governor of 
Jaunpur, took into his service Ibrahim’s 
son, Hasan Khan, and eventually con- 
ferred on him the districts of Sasaram 
and Tanda in Behar for the maintenance 
of five hundred horse 

Hasan Khan had eight sons, of whom 
only two, Farid Khan and Nizam Khan, 
were the legitimate sons of an Afghan 
mother The other six were illegiti- 
mate and by different mothers Hasan 
Khan so neglected his wife that when 
Farid grew up, he left home and enlisted 
as a private soldier in the service of 
Jamal Khan, the governor of Jaunpur 
His father wrote to Jamal asking that he 
should send Farid back to be educated 
To this young Farid objected that Jaun- 
pur had better schools than Sasaram, 
at the same time he showed himself to 
be in earnest by committing to memory 
all Sheikli Sadi’s Persian poetry and by 
becoming proficient in the other sciences 
and learning of die day Three or 
four years later Hasan Khan visited 
Jaunpur Through the offices of family 
friends he and his son become reconciled 
and Hasan appointed Farid manager of 
his Sasaram estate, while he himself 
settled at Jaunpur Farid when ac- 
cepting the post is reported to have said 
“That the stability of every administra- 
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tion depended on justice and thatitn ould 
be his greatest care not to violate it, 
whether by oppressing the weak or by 
permitting the strong to infringe the laws 
with impunity” This promise, which 
sounded like a pompous platitude, Farid 
kept alike as manager of his father’s jaghir, 
as king of Bengal and as emperor of Delhi 
Unfortunately Farid’s merits could not 
protect him from zanana intrigue Hasan 
Khan’s favourite concubine had borne 
him two sons, Suleiman and Ahmad 
She used all her charms to secure die 
Sasaram jaghir for Suleiman Hasan 
IChan was very reluctant to turn out 
Farid, but the young manager, to avoid 
further unpleasantness, voluntarily re- 
signed his office and with his full brother, 
Nizam, went to Agra, where he obtained 
service with Daulat IGian Lodi While 
Farid was at Agra his father, Hasan, died, 
and through Daulat Klian’s influence 
Farid obtained the Sasaram jaghir In 
1526 Babur, die first Mogul emperor, 
invaded India with a small but veteran 
army and an admirable tram of Turkish 
artillery He defeated and killed the 
emperor Ibrahim Lodi and made him- 
self master of the Delhi empire Farid 
at first joined one Bahar or Bahadur 
Khan Lohani, who, under the title of 
Mahomed Shah, had proclaimed himself 
king of Behar It was at this time that 
Farid changed his name One day his 
master was charged, when out hunting, 
by a uger and was in grave danger 
Farid rushed at it and killed it with a 
blow of his sabre For tins act of I03 al 
daring Mahomed Shah conferred on the 
young ad\ enturer the title of Slier Khan, 
which he ever afterwards used 
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“The man who values will or manas 
will value the More m will The will 
in man will yet take him far, and the will 
m becoming, when he realises it is this, 
will take him further still 

“Very will was with me till the end, 
but It lay less m austerities, for I had 
learnt how they shortened our term of 
usefulness, nor had they otherwise 
compensated me The notion oi karma 
was beginning to dominate the man of 
India He had learnt the notion, not 
from me, but from other teachers, who 
saw m deeds done a sort of seed sown, 
which could not be, as plants, rooted out 
save by tapas^ and this was foolish 
The better karma, better actions, were 
enough to kill the 
effects of the earlier 
less worthy karma, 
so far as the doer 
himself was con- 
cerned 

“I taught this 
with emphasis, but 
my men were no 
longer listening to 
what I taught 
They saw me weak 
and ageing, and 
they tended me as 
a father who has to 
see his sons rating 
him as no longer 
wiser than they 
They honoured me 
as teacher, but they 
no longer heeded 
what I said Their 
value was m the 
teacher of a past 
day, not in the 
teacher grown 
wiser of the later 
years I hold in 
worth the teaching 
that IS new The 
older teaching may 
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be very true, but it should be valued 
as something that is in process of 
becoming 

“I was in good health till one day I 
had the wish to mandate the men of 
Vesall I went, but I had become weak 
— too weak for the walk — we all 
walked, holding it amiss to use beasts 
to draw us The journey was too much 
for me and the end came 

“Man in his care for animals has gone 
to strange lengths He has had the 
idea that he might be reborn as one, 
and that hence it might be well nor to 
treat them unworthily I never held with 
this idea, nor with the idea that noxious 
animals should not be killed I had a firm 
belief that man 
could not be re- 
born save as man 
Men have credited 
me with all sorts of 
theories in this, as 
m other things 
On my shoulders 
gotlaid the childish 
ideas of the Many 
Man in the More 
has much to suffer 
from his fellows, 
but he has also 
been their helper 
and therein lies 
comfort 

The man of 
will IS ever m the 
greater well-be- 
ing, since he wills 
It and finds it in 
his work He may 
suffer ill in many 
ways, yet is he 
happier than the 
unwise, for he 
knows he is in 
the way to wm 
to the perfect 
Man ” 
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In spite of his obligation to Slier Khan, 
Mahomed Shalt allotted lumself to be so 
prejudiced against him by tale bearers 
tliat he ordered him to surrender his 
jaghir to his brodier Suleiman and sent 
a large bod\ of troops to enforce tlie 
order Slier Klian at first resisted, but 
aftenrards fled to Sultan Janid, whom 
Babur had appointed governor of Karra 
and Mamkpur Obtammg troops from 
his new patron, he defeated Mahomed 
Shah and not only recot ered his ottn 
jaglur, but seized seteral otlier distncts, 
t\ Inch he professed to hold from the new 
emperor Babur He supported his pro- 
fess’ons b\ ttainng in tlie tram of Sultan 
jcnid on tlie emperor, ttho confirmed 
Inm m his holdings and gate him a 
mihtart com.mand in Behar 

Tlie imperial fat our did not last long 
M'hile he ttas m die Mogul camp, 
Slier Klian ttas indiscreet enough to 
sat to a fnend diat it ttould not be 
difficult to drite die foreigners out of 
India The fnend asked him lus reasons 
He rephed diat the emperor had abihtj , 
but diat he left all lus affairs to corrupt 
ministers and diat if die Afghans united 
diet could dnte out the Moguls He 
added that if formne fatoured him, he 
regarded lumself as equal to the task 
Some time later Babur remarked in Sher 
Khan s hearing 

“This Afghan is not disconcerted by 
trifles he mat become a great man t et ” 

Sher Khan suspected diat his rash 
v ords had been repeated to the emperor 
and diat night he fled from the imperial 
camp to lus estate 

The follotnng tear Mahmud Shah 
Lodi a son of the dead king Sikandar 
Klian Lodi, conquered Behar twth the 
help of a Rajput armj Sher Khan 
joined him, but die Rajput forces tiere 
defeated and dispersed by Babur and 
Sher Klian had no altematite but to 
make his submission to the Mogul 
Tlie magnanimous Babur pardoned him 


but offered him no post, so Slier Klian 
remmed to Mahomed Shah Lohani, the 
self-appointed kmg of Behar His 
patron died soon afterwards, but Slier 
Klian so tt on die affections of his tndoi 
Sultana Lodi, the mother of die minor 
heir, Jalal Klian, diat she bestov'ed on 
lum and lus supporters all die ke) 
positions m die Behar government On 
her deadi the administration fell wholly 
into lus hands Unformnatelj the in- 
creased pov er of lus chief numster roused 
Jalal Khan’s jealousy He implored die 
help of the hereditary kmg of Bengal, 
Mahmud Shall Purbia A Bengal army 
invaded Behar, but the military skill ot 
Sher Klian tnumphed over superior 
numbers Tlie invading armj'^ was 
destroy'ed, its general, Ibrahim Klian, 
killed and die minor Jalal Kdian forced 
to flee an exile to Bengal 
Sher Khan thus became master of 
Behar, to which he shortly aftemards 
added die stronghold of Chunar and its 
dependent lands Tlie commandant ti as 

one Taj Klian, who held it as his ottn, 
although nominally for the Lodi family 
He had two or diree u n es, one of v horn 
w as barren by the odiers he had several 
children The barren it ife, Ladu Malika, 
m spite of her childlessness contrit ed to 
keep Taj Klian’s affections The odier 
mves, who had home Taj Khan sons, 
resented this preference One of them 
urged her son to murder Ladu Malika 
He struck her so clumsily that he in- 
flicted only a slight wound Taj Klian 
heard her cries and rushed at his son 
with drami sword, only to fall slam in 
her defence Ladu Malika roused tlie 
neighbourhood, and the local land- 
holders, disgusted with the pamade, 
appomted Ladu Malika to manage the 
estate Sher Khan, learning this, offered 
the w idow mamage She accepted the 
offer, so the Chunar fortress, its mde 
lands and immense treasure passed mto 
the hands of Sher Khan Afterwards, 
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I regret to say, he neglected the widow 
and left her a bare subsistence 

“Sher Khan took from the Bibi 300 
mans of gold to equip his army and gave 
her two parganas for her support, 
besides leaving her some ready money 
for her immediate expenses ” 

In December, 1530, Babur died and his 
son, Humayun, succeeded him as Mogul 
emperor For the first nine years of his 
reign Huma3mn was sufficiently occupied 
with the rebellions of his brothers and 
the conquest of Gujarat In 1539 ^e 
resolved to check the rising power of 
Sher Khan The latter had on two 
occasions sent contingents to the im- 
perial army, but each time their com- 
mander, Sher Khan’s son, had deserted 
at a cntical moment with results disas- 
trous to the Moguls At the same 
time Sher Khan had in person invaded 
Bengal and shut up the king of Bengal, 
Mahmud Shah Purbia, in Gaur, his 
capital Closely invested, Mahmud Shah 
saw his supplies run low He tned to 
evacuate Gaur with his gamson, but 
he was overtaken and a battle forced 
on him His army was defeated and he 
himself severely wounded He fled and 
abandoned to Sher Khan the wealthy 
kingdom of Bengal 

While Sher Khan was still engaged 
in the siege of Gaur, Humayun marched 
on Bengal On the road lay the 
fortress of Chunar which Sher Khan 
had strongly garrisoned The Mogul 
officers pressed the emperor to take 
Chunar before proceeding With greater 
wisdom his Indian officers urged him 
to mask it and press on to the relief 
of Gaur Unfortunately for himself 
the emperor followed the advice of his 
Mogul officers and sat down before 
Chunar The fortress held out beyond 
all expectation and by the time Chunar 
had fallen Gaur had also surrendered 
As Humayun marched towards Gaur, 
he met near Patna the unhappy Mahmud 


Shah, who, still suffering from his 
wounds, implored the emperor’s 
assistance in the recovery of his 
kingdom 

Sher Khan’s forces were neither 
sufficiently disaplined nor numerous to 
meet the Mogul armies in the field He 
moreover, wanted time in which to 
store the captured treasures of the king 
of Bengal He wished to deposit them 
in Rohtas, a strong place m the hilly tract 
to the south-west of Bengal Rohtas 
did not belong to Sher Khan, but that 
mattered little to the resourceful adven- 
turer It was the capital of the Raja 
of Rohtas To him Sher Khan sent a 
letter with valuable presents He de- 
scribed his own distressful condition and 
begged the prince to give to the families 
of the Afghan soldiers shelter within 
his citadel Sher Khan also took the 
precaution of sending a large bnbe to 
the Raja’s Naib or pnme minister, a 
Brahman named Churaman The latter 
accepted the bribe and acting as Sher 
Khan’s advocate obtained the Raja's 
consent to receive the Afghan women 
and children Afterwards the Raja 
Han Krishna Rai changed his mind 
and revoked his consent Sher Khan 
thereupon sent a still larger present (no 
less than six maunds of gold) to Chura- 
man, begging him again to plead his 
cause At the same time he threatened 
Han Knshna Rai that he would make 
terms with Humayun and lead the 
Moguls in a joint attack on Rohtas if 
the Raja persisted in his refusal Chura- 
man took even stronger measures He 
threatened to commit suiade “If you 
do not admit,” he said, “these families 
into the fort, I shall take poison and die 
at your doors ” ^ Fearmg to incur die 
blood guilt of a Brahman’s death, Han 
Krishna Rai reluctantly consented 

On obtammg the Raja’s consent, Sher 

1 '‘Sher Shah;’ by Kabkaranjan Qarwtgo, 
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SHIVA TEMPLE, CHIDAMBARAM 
The tanh of the great Shiva temple The temples of Chidambaram are among the oldest 
tn Southern India, dating from the tenth century 
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Klhan collected some twelve hundred 
litters In the first dozen or two he 
seated old women All the others he 
filled with picked Afghan soldiers, fully 
armed As the litters entered the fort 
gates the sentnes looked inside them 
and found them to contain only old 
women Sher Khan then sent a message 
to the Raja, begging him to discontinue 
the examination of the litters The 
sentries, he said, had satisfied themselves 
that they contained only old women 
It would be highly indecorous that his 
Afghans’ wives should be exposed! to 
the gaze of common sepoys The Raja 
was taken in by this mendacity and 
ordered the sentnes to let the remaining 
litters pass without examination When 
they had all entered, the Afghans sprang 
out and seized the fort gates Sher 
Khan, who unobserved had brought a 
body of troops close to the fortress, 
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rushed them inside The Raja and his 
gamson resisted gallantly, but they were 
overcome The prince escaped with 
difficulty through a postern gate at the 
back of the fortress, leaving Sher Khan 
master of his stronghold and of his 
family treasures (March, 1538) 

While Sher Khan was secunng 
Rohtas, Humayun marched in a some- 
what leisurely fashion on Gaur, which 
he occupied without difficulty He 
rested hts army in the Bengal capital for 
three months when he learnt that his 
brother, Hindal Mirza, whom he had left 
in northern Behar, had seized Agra, put 
to death Humayun’s loyal officer, Sheikli 
Bahlul, and had proclaimed himself a 
sovereign prince It was no longer 
possible for the emperor to remain 
where he was, yet a march northwards 
was full of difficulty The monsoon 
was at Its height The Gangetic Delta 
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•• rnucn more mise 

thM happiness (if any) falls to his lot' 
it IS thus absolutely essential that v,e 
shou d first get into gnps mth this 
problem of the Goal of Life, solve it and 
iay It aside before ve can tackle the 
^estion of the Path to that Goal 
^d, in domg so, it is also indispensable 
a we should make a conscious, per- 
sistent and successful effort to cast off 
and clear our minds of all prejudices and 
prepossessions (including what may be 
called natural or unconscious partialities 
and angularities engendered by heredi- 
tar}, temperamental, personal, emiron- 

mental anr) 1. r ^ 


.A ti sincere 

and humble enquirers after the real Truth 
and Seekers after Correct Knowledge 
blow, It IS a truism and an elementary 
^lorn that one’s Goal must necessanty 
be related to, depend on and result from 
one s ovm individual outlook on the one 
hand and one s capabilities on the other 
in other words, the real Nature and 
potentialities of the individual Soul 
must naturally have a great deal — if not 
everything-to do with the determina- 
tion of one s Goal It is from this 
standpoint therefore that we are called 
upon to— and do herewith— commence 

our whnlo r r » 


m=„Bl and oAer sucfScZ'f^Zl oTr 

which ought not to be allowed to distort mat, ^ ^’^0 ’«'ith a syste- 

our vision and varp our judoment) T Mature of die 

P our judgment) Soul and connected matters regarding 
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Totk farSnA Tf<ess monohths, some of the 

gntjicent rock carving m India, date from the seventh and eighth centuries 
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u as one ^ ast sheet of v. ater and brooks 
dr\ in the summer had become unford- 
able torrents Sickness raged m the 
imperial arm) and the disheartened 
soldiers deserted m thousands \’V^ien 
progress became possible, it also became 
possible to Sher Klian \^Tiile Huma3mn’s 
forces had shrunk, the Afghan’s army 
had groTvn and he non became as bold 
as fomerk he had been cautious To 
clear die road for the march of the mam 
bed} the emperor sent a strong van- 
guard under Hiam Khan Lodi, a veteran 
officer trained m the school of Babur 
Khani Khan Lodi reached ?>Iungir 
V iihout opposition and sending word 
to Humaxoin of his safe arrnal, cantoned 
his troops until the impenal arm} should 
join him A fen weeks later Sher 
Khan s lieutenant, Kliawas Khan, made 
a night attack on Mungir, surpnsed 
Khani Khan Lodi, took him pnsoner and 
captured or killed his entire contingent 
Huma}Tin nas thunderstruck nhen 
the nens of the disaster reached him 
LeaMng a gamson of fi%e thousand 
men under Jahangir Kuh Beg in Gaur, 
he marched northnards He reached 
Bu\ar safeK, but at Chounsa or Jhusa 
he met Sher Shah, for the enterpnsing 
Afghan, confident in his past MCtones, 
had taken the title ot Shah and pretended 
to die impenal throne itself He had 
marched thirrs -fi\ e miles to prevent 
Huma\mn from crossing the Ganges 
The tvo armies entrenched themselves 
respeemely on opposite banks of the 
nver and vatched each other for Uto 
mondts Huma}-un collected boats and 
tried to matte a bndge by which to 
come} his troops across ‘'STien the 
bndge was all but ready, Sher Shah 
took action Qune, 1539) He hid his 
mot ements bt leat mg his camp standing 
and enough troops in it to conceal his 
departure With a picked force he 
sccreil} crossed die mer and shortly 
before dat break fell on die imperial 


camp Humayun’s army v as completeK 
surpnsed and hardly resisted 

The emperor, who did not lad 
courage, fought until his chief officers 
insisted on his flight He rode across 
the bndge of boats until he reached the 
still remaimng gap He then plunged 
his horse into the Ganges The horse, 
exhausted by the current and die weight 
of ns panoplied nder, sank and was 
drowned Humayun would hat e shared 
Its fate had not a water-earner, wdio was 
at the time crossing on the inflated skin 
from tiffiich he distnbuted water, gone 
to die emperor's aid and brought him 
safely to the farther bank In later 
}ears, as it is pleasant to read, Humattin, 
once more master of Delhi, sent for die 
w ater-camer and, as a reward, bade him 
exerase the full impenal powar for turn 
hours The water-earner, undismayed by 
his sudden nse, spent the two hours 
profitably in providing himself and his 
relatives wnth extensive jaghirs 

Although Humayun did not pensh 
in this disastrous action he lost almost 
his entire army H’s empress, Bega 
Begum, fell into Sher Shah’s hands He 
treated her with the utmost courtesy 
and attention and sent her at the first 
opportunity to a place of safew 
Humayun with a dwindling retinue 
made his way first to Calpi and thence 
to Agra The garrisons diat he had 
stationed at Jaunpur and Chunar left 
their posts to join him Sher Shah 
occupied the abandoned fortresses and 
proclaimed himself king of Bengal, 
Behar and Jaunpur, but he took no 
immediate steps to pursue the emperor 
He feared that any such action might 
cause the emperor’s brothers to join 
Humaymn wuth their forces 

Sher Shah’s proclamation of his 
assumption of the tnple throne was an 
elaborate affair He had the royal 
umbrella of the king of Bengal opened 
over his head» The Khatba was read 
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sole characteristic > But a little reflection 
will suffice to convince us that, inasmuch 
as water becomes (or is made) hot, 
owing to assoaation vuth fire, the sun’s 
rays, sulphur springs, etc, and when 
water that has been boiled (to a terrible 
degree of heat) is separated from the 
external heating agent (i e fire, etc ), 
even that v'ater begins to give off its 
beat, becoming gradually cooler and 
cooler and finally — of itself — turns 
absolutely cold altogetlier, cold and not 
heat IS therefore tlie real, natural property 
of water and that all the heating m the 
world will not prevent its natural 
characteristic (viz cold), which we have 
artificially suppressed, from reasserting 
Itself, driving out the enemy or alien 
quality (i e heat) and manifesting itself 
once again as the real, natural, inherent 
and inalienable trait and characteristic of 
water I 

This is why a stranger coming to a 
reservoir of water which has been ren- 
dered hot by sulphur springs, and so 
forth, and finding it to be hot, at once 
exclaims “Why is this VQter so hot^” 
This very question (WHY) is the clearest 
possible proof tliat heat is not the 
natural property of water and that, w^hen 
and where it is found in association with 
it, It needs an explanation ' 

If we remember this definition of what 
we have termed the Nature (or natural 
property) of things and apply it to the 
question Is joy or sorrow the true 
Nature of our Soul,” we can readily 
realise the really axiomatic character of 
the Vedantic doctrme that Joy (and not 
Sorrow) is the real Nature of our Soul 
For, when one is unhappy and weeps, 
every onlooker at once asks “Why do’ 
you w’’eep^” and, in reply thereto, the 
weeper has always an explanation to 
give as to wAy he weeps ' Here again 
the very question “WHY?” and the 
need for an explanation prove that 
every unhappiness needs an external 


rause of the moment and is not the real 
Nature of the Soul' 

Over against this w^e have also this 
additional fact to reckon with, namely 
that no one ever asks another “Why 
do you not weep ?” thereby proving,that 
all misery needs an external cause of the 
moment and an explanation, i e is 
unnatural, while Happiness is Natural 
and needs no explanation' 

And if we remember tliat, whatever 
may have caused it, every sorrow— like 
the heat of hot water — naturally de- 
creases by mere efflux of time (unless 
kept alive) and goes on diminishing 
until at last it goes off and is even 
forgotten altogether (or survives at 
best as a faint memory which one needs 
to be reminded of), we can easily see 
how complete and perfect is the analog}' 
between our sorrows and the heat of 
hot water and how perfectly obvious is 
the truth and accuracy of the Vedantic 
doctnne that the Soul’s own real Nature 
IS Bliss (and not misery') 

There is another method too, by which 
we can quite easily realise the correctness 
of diis Vedantic doctrine It is this, 
namely, that just as a fish’s inability to 
live away from water, and its incessant 
panting and struggling therefor when 
separated therefrom, prove that water 
IS Its natural element, similarly the fact 
that we cannot live without Happiness, 
that we always pant and struggle 
therefor and that continuous and 
absolute separation tlierefrom causes 
even death (by suicide or by heart- 
breaking, etc ), proves mdubit^ly that 
Happiness is our natural element and 
is therefore always stnven for by us 
and that tlie contrary is unnatural and 
therefore abhorred 

Again, it IS because healdi is natural 
and disease is unnatural and requires a 
cause (for coming mto being) and an 
explanation (for being understood by 
others and even by ourselves) that ever}'- 
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in Ills name and he took the additional 
tide of A 1 Sultan ul Adil or the Just 
Sultan Abbas Sara'ani’s description 
IS as follows 

“For seven days drums were beaten 
in token of rejoicing Afghan youths 
came in troops from every tribe and 
danced according to Afghan custom 
Gifts were made to the musicians and 
the servants of Sher Shah sprinkled 
saffron and musk, mixed with rose 
water and ambergris of various colours, 
upon the heads of the dancing youths 
Delicious dishes emitted sweet scents 
that suggested the perennial flavour of 
the dinner table of heaven and drinks 
which suggested the sweetness of the 
Divine Love were distributed among the 
revellers ” ’■ 

For eight months Humayun strove 

^ Quoted by KaUkaraman Qamtim tn “ %her 
Sbab"p 206 


to raise another army He was hampered 
by the treachery of his brother Kamran 
The latter had heard that Humaymn had 
been killed at Chaunsa and was bitterly 
disappointed at his safe arrival in Agra 
He had marched on that town hoping 
to seize the impeiial throne, but Humayun 
was already there So Kamran, after 
months of useless discussion, retreated 
to Lahore, leaving with the emperor a 
draft of a thousand men In April, 
1540, Humayun, heanng that Sher Shih 
had reached the Ganges near Kanauj, 
marched to meet him Indeed the 
constant desertions of his troops left the 
emperor no alternative On the road 
Sultan Mirza, a general of the house 
of Timur, basely changed sides Still 
Humayun thought it best to advance On 
the 17th May, 1540, Sher Shah attacked 
the emperor at Bilgram He had onlv 
fifteen thousand men, while the imperial 
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The mausoleum of the Afghan emperor at Sasaram It ts one of the most magnificent 

tombs tn all India 
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seeks or has found God, along with old 
philosophical concepts In form, in a 
common hostility to atheism and religious 
indifference, in their surpassing fervour, 
their mastery of language and thought, 
their instinctive comprehension of the 
popular mind, their proficiency in the 
technique of poetry and music, and in 
the possession of a background of 
Sansknt learning for their devotional 
outpourings, the saints, Siva or Vaish- 
nava, were alike With the collapse 
of the common enemies, the sacred 
song-makers were ready for internecine 
war, based on the rival loyalties to 
Vishnu and Siva 

The tolerance of ruling powers, bom 
of policy as well as of the eclectic spirit 
of Hmduism, was strained by the 
nvalries The emulation had one result 
immense activity in temple building and 
populansation of the worship of idols 
The movement is synchronous with the 
epoch of Pallava supremacy (the second 
to the eighth centunes ad) On the 
Vaishnavite side, the saints, vho led 
this movement^ are collectively knowm 
as the twelve Alwars The most emi- 
nent of them, and the most philosophi- 
cal, was saint Nammalwar or Satakopa, 
the author of a thousand hymns, known 
as the Holy Word (Tiruvat-moli) The 
tenets of Srivaishnavaism, religious and 
philosophical, are clearly manifest in 
these devotional songs, and parncularly 
m those of Satakopa ^ Their services 
in reclaiming from infidelity and in- 
difference hosts of common folk, to 
whom their songs appealed as none of 
the sacred canon preserved in Sanskrit 
could have done, are beyond praise 
Justice, more than gratitude or parochial 
feeling, accounts for the loving de- 
scription of the Vaishnava collet {Praba- 
bandham) as the Tamil Veda, and the 

^ Vide R Ramauttjacban, “The Phtlosopby of 
Sasnt Safakopd” {Journal of the Jinnantalat 
UtMersiij) 


Snvaishnava student of Vedanta as a 
Ubhaya-VeddntinjQ the follower of tsi'o 
Vedantas 

In the Libo" Pontificalts of Snvaish- 
navism, the Alwars are succeeded by a 
new group of teachers, who gathered 
where the fom^r had sown, and who are 
known as the Achdryas The task of the 
new leaders was to consolidate the work 
of their predecessors, organise the sect 
internally, and provide it with the means 
of resisting present and future assaults 
The need for the last had already arisen 
Sankara (c ad 8oo) had presented a 
reasoned exposition of the philosophy 
of Momsm, and supported it by argu- 
ment and scnptural warrant He pro- 
vided a powerful artillery for Monism 
by writing elaborate disquisitions 
{bhdshyas) on the entire sacred canon, 
comprising the ten major Upanishads, 
the Bhagavad-gita, and the Brahmasutra^ 
not to mention a commentary to the 
“Thousand Names of Vishnu,” an 
ancient prayer section of the Great Epic 
(Mahdbhdratd), in which he interpreted 
each name of the Supreme Being so as 
to confirm his philosophy 

The essence of his teaching, which 
reflected his erudition, remorseless logic, 
and literary power, was bnefly this 
The soul (atman) is one with the Soul 
(Brahman), which is eternal, infinite, 
one and indivisible, unchangeable, and 
attributeless It is the one and only 
reality All else is merely the result 
of an illusion (Maya) bom of ignorance 
(Avidya) The phenomenal world is 
illusory and unreal, like a mirage, or a 
dream The soul (atman) being the 
Soul has Its qualities In the inner self 
lies the knowledge of the reality and un- 
reality which, fully comprehended, ends 
the illusion, and the fetters of seeming 
rebirth or suffenng One may attain 
this knowledge even in life as z jlvan- 
mukta To such a person the limitation 
of thought, feeling or morality, or 
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army numbered some foriy thousand, 
but the latter had degenerated into a 
mob As the Afghans advanced the 
Mogul soldiers broke and fled and 
Sher Shah seems to have won the battle 
without the loss of a single man 
In the pursuit the Moguls suffered 
heavyr losses Humajoin, whose horse 
was wounded, could not swim the Ganges 
He asked a mahout to take him across 
on his elephant The mahout refused 
Humavmn knocked him off the elephant’s 
back and put a eunuch in his place The 
eunuch drove the elephant into the nver, 
which It svam, but it could not mount 
the opposite bank The emperor would 
ha\ e been drov ned had not two soldiers 
tied their turbans together and thrown 
one end to their master and dragged 
him to safety Humavmn made his 
w^ay back to Agra w'here two of his 
brothers, Hindal and Askan, joined him 
w’lth contingents Humayun did not 
linger at Agra He collected his treasure 
and stores and retreated to Lahore, 
w’here Kamran reluctantly received him 
Sher Shah followed die fugitive, but 
Kamran did not wush to fight his brother’s 
batdes He ceded the Panjab to the 
, victor and fell back on Kabul Forced 
to leal e Lahore, Humayun med m vam 
to establish himself in Sind first and then 
in Jodhpur At last he found a refuge 
at Amarkot, die chief of which, Rana 
Prasad, received him hospitably At 
Amarkot his wufe gave birth to the 
famous Akbar She was a Sindi, with 
the beauty for w^hich Smdi women are 
still renowned, and she w'as called 
Hamida He met her at an entertain- 
ment given in his honour by his step- 
mother, the mother of Prince Hinda! 
Against the family’s washes Humayun 
insisted on marrymg Hamida and she 
bore him a son destined to raise the 
Mogul fortunes to their zenidi It w as 
usual at die birth of a child for die 
father to give presents to his fnends. 


but Humayun was absolutely desutute 
All he could do was to break open a 
packet of musk, distribute fragments of 
It among those near lum and express 
the hope that his son’s fame would be 
diffused through the world like the 
odour of the perfume Humayun again 
tried hard to establish himself in Smd, but 
again failed At last he qmtted the empire 
in despair and took refuge in Kandahar 
(1543) It was not until 1555 that he 
made his victorious return to Delhi 
The flight of Humayun left Sher 
Shah in possession of the Mogul 
empire, but before he could exerase 
complete control he had to reduce a 
number of powerful barons, who had 
like Sher Shah himself taken advantage 
of the general unrest to make themselves 
independent A certain Rajput, Puran 
Mai, had estabhshed himself m Malwa 
or Central India and had treated the 
Moslems there with mtolerant cruelty 
His chief stronghold was Raism In 
January, 1543, Sher Shah’s son, Jala! 
Khan, marched against Puran Mai After 
Humayan’s flight Sher Shah joined his 
son, but the Rajput prince defended 
himself with obstinate courage At last 
Puran Mai offered to evacuate the fort, 
if he and his troops and their families 
were granted a safe conduct and the 
honours of war The Afghan emperor 
agreed and withdrew his troops to a 
distance of two marches and swore 
solemn oaths that he would in no way 
molest the Rajput retirement 

It is probable that Sher Shah meant 
honourably to keep the terms of peace, 
but he had not counted on the savage 
temper of his followers Duectly the 
Afghan soldiery saw the Rajputs march- 
ing through the open plain they dis- 
regarded completely theu leader’s 
commands At the same time the 
Moslem pnests pressed on Sher Shah 
die w ickedness of keeping a treaty wath 
the unbelievers 
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became distasteful to him on that 
account. His mother was notv dead, 
and Ramanuja made the great renuncia- 
tion, as many others had done before 
him (eg the Buddha), after providing 
for his tvnfe He recei\ed the msignia 
of monastic life (Sanyasd) at the Vishnu 
temple of Kanchi, vhere he had been 
doing daily semce His age at the 
time was probably thirty, but by 
common consent he was the greatest 
man among his communit}* His entry 
into the ascetic order made his position 
unchallengeable Pressed by the dis- 
ciples of Yamuna, he moved at last to 
Srirangam, and began, as the chosen 
successor of that venerable teacher, an 
apostolate, which extended to over 
seventy }ears, during the whole of 
wfluch he remained m the full possession 
of his physical and mental powers 
The first task of the new' leader was 
to perfect his ow n position in the 
apostolic succession of mspured teachers 
The next was to organise the worship 
and ntual in the many Vishnu temples 
of the countrv', and make diem again 
spiritual centres Both tasks he steadily 
accomplished, making extensiv'e tours to 
evety centre in which his community 
had setded Tlie durd and most diffi- 
cult cask he set himself to was to provide 
his sect with a philosophical literature 
that could challenge comparison wadi 
Sankara’s famous works With the 
thoroughness that w'as charactenstic of 
all he did, he mastered old statements of 
the doctnne of his school, in writings 
now lost but then av'ailable, such as the 
extensive gloss {vdntika) of Bodhayana, 
and the great commentarj' of Drami- 
dacharya on the Brahmasutra, and similar 
W'orks by Tanka, Guhadeva, Kapardm 
and Bharachi, who are now only names 
to us The disappearance of the old 
works mcreased the sense of obligation 
on Ramanuja to provide a commentary 
which would enshrine whatever was of 


value m the older interpretation, and 
which w'ould possess qualities that w'ould 
enable it to live 

The composition of die great com- 
mentary was a work of years But 
when It w'as completed it took rani 
immediately among the greatest works 
of Its class Its tide Sri-Bhashya, which 
contams a verbal play, suggesting an 
aspect of Ramanuja’s cult (dependence 
on Sri for mtercession), besides describ- 
ing Its beauty as a piece of philosophical 
composition, was recognised as wHl 
deserved No contemporary was fit to 
be ranked with him as an expounder of 
philosophy, and bis nvals were the great 
dead, Idee Sankara 

He also provided a commentary to 
the Bhagavad-gita, w'hich gave a turn 
to Its mterpretation different from Sama- 
kara’s For die ordinary run of his 
disaples and future students he sum- 
marised his views of the drift and teach- 
ing of the Brahmasutra m three shorter 
works, VIZ 5 Vedarthasngrahu, which 
discussed w idi some fulness the passages 
in the Upamshads, supporting or 
apparently opposed to his philosophy 
For the guidance of the coramunityj 
and consistendy with his view (opposed 
to Sankara’s) that, so long as one was 
alive, his duties (karma) could never 
be given up, he prepared a manual of 
eternal duties, named Nttyam These 
constitute his entire output with the 
exception of three prayers (Gadya- 
trayd), which he reated in the course 
of his daily w'orship at the shnne of 
Vishnu and Sri at Srirangam All his 
works are in Sansknt A joung dis- 
ciple and relation composed, under his 
command, a short commentary (known 
as the “Six Thousand”) on the hjamis 
of Satakopa, the greatest of the Alwars 
Another young disciple produced a 
commentary on the Thousand-names 0 
Vishnu (Vtshnu-sahasra-ndmd)j which 
was fuller than Sankara’s commentary 
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Sher Shah had to watch helplessly 
while a division of his Afghan troops set 
out in pursuit of Puran Mai The 
Rajputs met their assailants with their 
usual splendid courage They first 
killed their wives and children They 
then clothed themselves in saffron to 
show that they would neither give nor 
take quarter and, charging the Afghans, 
died fighting to a man 

From Central India Sher Shah marched 
against Jodhpur in Rajputana, but it 
was no light task to conquer the Rahtor 
cavalry in their own plains The 
military skill of the Raja Maldev checked 
Sher Shah’s advance at Mairta, some 
seventy miles north-east of Jodhpur 
The two armies entrenched, but Sher 
Shah had far greater difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies than the Rahtors Soon 
the Afghans were in a desperate plight 
Sher Shah extncated his men by a ruse 
that should have deceived no one He 
forg^ letters in the name of the Raja’s 
noW^ and caused t 4 em to be dropped 
the tent of Maldev’s vakil The 
latter sent them to his prince Com- 
pletely hoodwinked, Maldev ordered an 
instant retreat It was in vain that the 
nobles swore to their loyalty by the 
most solemn oaths, the Raja fled, panic- 
stricken, to Jodhpur 

Some of his chiefs with twelve 
thousand men vindicated their honour by 
attacking, unsupported, the entire Afghan 
army m position and died fighting 
Thereafter Sher Shah rapidly overran 
the whole of Raj pu tana and even Mewar 
made no resistance Having accepted 
the submission of the Rajput chiefs, 
Sher Shah returned to Central India 
There he invested Kalinjar (November, 
1544) He first offered the Raja easy 
terms which the Rajputs, mindful of the 
Afghan treachery at Raisin, contemp- 
tuously rejected The emperor then sat 
down before the fortress T o quote the 
words of the Tarikh-i-Daudi 


“Sher Shah enarcled Kalinjar and 
began to construct mines and a lofty 
tower for mounting a battery and 
covered approaches The latter reached 
the fort and the tower was built so high 
that the land within the fort could be 
overlooked from its top For the space 
of seven months the soldiers and camp- 
followers laboured day and night 

On the 22nd May a general assault 
was ordered The first attempt was 
defeated by the heavy stones rolled down 
by the defenders Sher Shah ordered 
a second attack, led by grenadiers carry- 
ing hand bombs In his eagerness he 
went part of the way witli them to 
encourage them Unhappily, one of 
the bombs fell short and stnking the 
parapet of the wall rebounded and 
exploded close to a powder magazine, 
which instantly blew up Several of 
the generals were hurt but Sher Shah was 
mortally injured In spite of his suffer- 
ings he still directed the assault When 
the fortress was finally carried, the 
emperor exclaimed “Thanks be to God'” 
and never spoke again 

So ended the life story of this brilliant 
soldier of fortune From the rank of a 
private he rose to be emperor of India 
A most skilful and active general, he 
yet found time to bring order into his 
territories and he constantly sought to 
improve the civil government He 

made roads with rest-houses at every 
stage and he dug wells at intervals of a 
mile or two miles By the roadside he 
planted innumerable trees and he 

compelled the owners of the land 

through which the roads passed to 

suppress brigandage and to see to it 
that travellers could journey in safety 
His early death W'as a heavy loss to 
India, for he left no posterity capable of 
continuing the great traditions of his 
reign 

1 Quoted by Kalikaranjan Qammgo ut "Sher 
Slab; p 5J9 
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marble entrance to baba atal tower 


uon through his ofhcer 
hshed his capital at 


longer the pieust sect whidi Nan^ 
(1469-1539) had founded Nanak, like 
Kabir, Ramanand and others tshom he 


assumed regal digmues But 


He also estah- 
Amntsar and 
It was 


Kabir, Ramanand and others whom ne assum^u ^,ho 

accepted as his predecessors, w as content ar ’ jj ^ „ ^lerely 

to father round lum men of cognate transformed ^^at ^s n i ^ 

spint and to preach to them the message a appeared in Durbar 

of love and humiliu' But under his pople 

successors, more espeaally fu y a , g His followers 

Ramdas, Arjun and Har Go^nnd, the him as “Sachi 

teachings of Nanak underwent a gradual «True King”— a 

and unseen but fundamental chang^ a s , 1^,-1, combmed spmtual 

Thed.scplescf*eG^..reg«duaUy 

difFerenmted from the rest of the com- “““g' j feovmd’s succession 

mumty and became m time a numerous 4 e com- 

and powerful sect P i many adherents m 

Guru Ramdas dug the sacred pool, It had also acquired 

later knowm as Amntsar or the pool of the ^ J the Hindu 

nectar, in one ' of the villages given to its con- 

him, It IS said, by the Mogul Emperor 1 the authontj^ of 

Ariun, lus son and successor, organised 

d2 rudiments ofa temporal government ^ factor vhidi 

and accustomed ..av^addmonal importance to the grow- 

secular authonty of the Guru and ta\a „ 
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THE GREAT MOGUL 

1542-1605 

BY ROBERT BRYAN 


I N tile month of November, 1542, 
Humayun, son of Babur, and 
successor to the power which that 
great soldier had built up in northern 
India was a fugitive, hunted and 
harassed, in the parched and and desert 
of Sind Indolent and pleasure-loving, 
he had lost in a few years all that his 
father had von, and Sher Shah, the 
Afghan, now ruled at Delhi while 
Humayun depended precariously on 
the chance hospitality of various chiefs, 
upon whose mercy he threw himself 
In that month he was the guest of the 
friendly Raja of Umarkot, he lay m 
camp with a small body of horsemen 
some distance from the little walled for- 
tress, while within it his wife Hamida 
awaited her confinement On a night 
of the full moon she gave birth to a 
son, and the next morning messengers 
reached Huma}'un’s camp with the 
news Normally such a day would 
have been spent in celebrations and the 
giving of presents, but Humayun was 
penniless Yet some sort of pretence 
at ceremony there must be, so he col- 
lected all the valuables that the camp 
possessed and solemnly presented them 
to their rightful owners Then, seated 
in his tent, he broke a pod of musk over 
a plate and distributed the grains among 
his personal followers “This is all the 
present I can afford to make you on the 
birth of my son, whose fame will I trust 
one day be expanded over all the world, 
as the perfume of the musk now fills 
this tent ” He named the child Akbar, 
which means “Great ” 

The first years of Akbar’s life affoided 
little hope that his father’s wish would be 


fulfilled, indeed seldom can a child have 
been bom into such a hazardous en- 
vironment Within a year he had been 
separated from his parents, captured 
by his uncle, Askari, while Humayun 
fled westwards to Persia, and taken to 
Kandahar where his uncle ruled Thence 
he was moved to the court of his other 
uncle Kamran at Kabul That neither 
uncle chose quied}”^ to murder him for 
fear he might be a potential rival to their 
ambitions was a lucky exception to the 
general practice of those days 

Two years later, m 1545, Humajnin, 
with Persian aid, defeated both his 
brothers and entered Kabul in triumph, 
where he ruled for the next nine years 
But his •position was for long insecure 
and he had to make frequent expeditions 
to quell revolts During one of these 
Kamran reoccupied Kabul, and it is told 
how, while Humayun was trying to 
retake the city, Akbar was held aloft on 
the ramparts as a target for his father’s 
artillery If the story is true luck was 
with him, as it was to be so often, for 
he escaped unscathed 

Humayun was a man of culture, a 
lover of art and learning, but for long it 
appeared as if his son would have none 
of these things He was given tutors, 
but obstinately he refused to learn either 
to read or write He seemed happy only 
when he was with animals Over wild 
beasts he developed earl)^ an extraordi- 
nary power and there were few, however 
savage, that he could not tame to his will 
The life that, during these years in 
Afghanistan, he chose v henever possible 
to lead was that of a tamer of beasts 
rather than of the heir to empire At 


RAJA RAMMOHAN ROY 



THE RAJA’S MAUSOLEUM 
The Indian mausoleum which has been 
raised over the Raja’s grave in Arno's Vale 
Cemetery, Bristol 

into other channels of activity And so 
ft came to pass that there was hardly 
any field of reform that Rammohan 
did not traverse, hardly any effort in 
which he was not the first and foremost 
m India’s renaissance In upholding 
the cause of education and social reform, 
in advocating the rights of woman, m 
pressing for the inherent right of 
atizens to freedom of speech and to a 
free press, in claiming for the sub- 
merged castes the right to better treat- 
ment, and for the agriculturists the right 
to freedom from rack-renting, in de- 
manding equal treatment to the white 
and coloured races, Rammohan was 
always to the fore and brought to bear 
upon these questions his vast erudition, 
his logical acumen and his polemical skill 
Rammohan turned the public mind 
from Its apathy and indifference to 


t97 

womenfolk and demanded on their behalf 
“a fair opportunity of exhibiting their 
natural capacity ” The time had not 
yet come for actually initiating a measure 
for the education of women Tlie 
funcuon of the pioneer every^wliere is to 
kill prejudices, provoke thought, turn 
people’s minds in the right direction 
and thus clear the path to reform and 
progress This Rammohan did in ample 
measure for women The high esteem 
and sympathy with which he regarded 
women is evident throughout his UTitings 
on their behalf 

In his “Brief Remarks Regarding 
Modern Encroachments on the Ancient 
Rights of Females,” published m 1822, 
Rammohan sought to elucidate “the 
interest and care which our ancient 
legislators took in the promoticn of 
the comfort of the female part of the 
community, and to compare die laws 
of female inheritance which they enacted, 
and which afforded tliat sex tlie oppor- 
tunity of enjoyment of life, with that 
which modems and our contemporaries 
have gradually introduced and estab- 
lished, to their complete privation, 
directly or indirectly, of most of those 
objects that render life agreeable ” He 
directed his attention to tlie general 
Hindu Law of inheritance His “Essay 
on the Rights of Hindoos over Ancestral 
Property according to the Lav"^ of 
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ORIGINAL RESTING PLACE 

Original grave of the Raja in the grounds 
of Stapleton Grove House 
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prototype, Shakespeare, or to be some 
great pioneer of verse, as Chaucer -was 
Shakespeare belongs to Stratford-on- 
Avon, and London to Marlowe, Donne 
and Greene, but where and to who 
Kalidasa^ Legend relates that Kalidasa 
finally went to Ceylon, there to die at the 
hands of a courtesan in a brawl such as 
caused Marlowe’s end, and that King 
Kumaradasa, his fnend, in his grief 
caused himself to be burned on the pyre 
by his side, but there are many legends 
Despainngly, it has even been suggested 
that Kalidasa was not one poet alone but 
several poets, who hved in the reigns 
of several different kings, each one 
emplojung the title which earned such 
renown This seems the most improb- 
able theory of all, for throughout Kah- 
dasa’s v/ork runs a potent charactensuc, 
a wonderful, all-surpassing power of 
descnpQon and glonficaaon of Nature, 
of the beauty of forest, field and sky, 
stamped with such soulfelt sincenty of 
expression as can only belong to one 
man, and that man a pnnce among poets 

“ Wouldst thou the young yearns 
blossoms and the fruits of its decline 
And all by which the soul is charmed^ 
enraptured^ feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven 
Itself in one sole name combine^ 

I name thee, 0 Sakuntala f and all at 
once IS said” 

So Rabindranath Tagore, greatest 
modem poet of India, explams, has 
Goethe, the master-poet of Europe, 
summed up his cntiasm of Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala m a single quatram “In 
Goethe’s words Sakuntala (Kalidasa’s 
most famous drama) blends together the 
young year’s blossoms and the frmts of 
matunty, it combmes heaven and earth 
in one ” Indeed the theme of all Kali- 
dasa’s work mterprets that cunous, 
strong blendmg of the flesh and the 
spint, the erotic and the esoteric, which 


are so charactensuc of his age and creed 
Nymphs of unblemished, unimpeded 
charms disport round yogis of centunes 
old ascetiasm Sometimes the gods, in 
wilful malice or sport, send them direct 
to tempt sage men from their vows 
Clouds embrace rocks, streams the strong 
roots of trees All nature is called to 
Kahdasa’s service to depict in parable 
the amorous joys of mankind 

The Rajatarangini descnbes Vikrama- 
ditya Sakan (Chandragupta 11 , another 
conqueror of the Sakais) as a keen patron 
of leammg It was he who made a poet, 
one Matngipta, kmg of Kashmir for his 
skill In none of his works does Kalidasa 
show any famihanty with Kashmir, yet 
Kashmir and Dhara too lay claim to the 
honour of callmg him their own poet 
But Chandragupta made Ujjayim his 
capital, and Kalidasa’s poems more than 
once refer with such affection to this 
state that it seems more than probable 
that It was there and under that monarch 
that he lived In the ^vaya/nvara (bnde- 
groom selection) scene of his Raghuvam- 
sam, the poet puts into the mouth of a 
rmnor character a descnption of the kmg 
of Magadha, who is most probably Chan- 
dragupta Vikraraaditya (ad 380-413) 

“In Maghada he rules, his peoples joy, 
Whose Mailing wrath bums up hts 
stubborn foes 

Alone his Spouse of Earth, though 
thousand Kings 
Usurp the style ” 

(P D L Johnstone) 

Remains then, not for the first time, 
the poet’s immortal lustre long after the 
monarch’s temporal power has pas^d 
away Vikramaditya’s countenance, his 
prowess and his domimon, alike lie 
forgotten but for disputed rumours o 
deeds, of a graaous patron of lettem 
but the work of the man he favoured, the 
poet he fostered, lives till this day, the 
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BY CODBTES\ OF THE VICTORIA AM> ATBFRT MUSEUM, LOVDOV 

AKBAR INSPECTING HIS NEW CITY 

The Mogul emperor himself inspecting the work on the Royal City Scenes from the 
illustrated Akbamamah (History of Akbar) Mogul School, i6th century 
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KABIR 

Kabtr working as a weaver in Benares 
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tlie age of tiveKe there ■t'.ere few signs 
of the embrj'o statesman, but perhaps 
those around him -tt ondered ^ hat ^ ould 
happen if some da\ he chose to exert his 
abnormal lil-po^ er o\ er men as it ell 
as over animals For the moment, 
honever, he vtas, or seemed, no more 
than a wild unmtored bo} 

Humajiin had ne\ er given up hope of 
regainmg his lost empire, and in 1554 he 
found his oppormnitv The Afghans 
v.ho ruled in his stead at Delhi Vvere 
quarrelhngamong themseh es , Humavain, 
accompanied b\ \ 3 vbar, crossed tlie 
Indus m December, reco\ ered die 
Punjab, and finally re-entered Dellii, 
vhich he had left in flight fifteen vears 
earlier He made Akbar governor of 
die Punjab under the mtelage of Batram 
Khan, his ablest and most faithful 
supporter then, suddenh, a tear later 
he died 


So, at die age of thirteen, Akbar vi-as 
proclaimed emperor Emperor of what^ 
It is the question that has faced everj 
man who has aspired to make himself 
ruler in India, and which vr 3 S to face 
Akbar, the greatest of them all, to the 
day of his death The answer in 
January, 1556, was “Of very htde” 
Tw'o armies still held die field m over- 
w helming supenonty against the Moguls, 
and behind, m Afghamstan. was open 
insurrection One defeat and AlJiar 
would become, like lus father before 
him, a hunted fugitive Bairam Khan 
acted w ith great resolution and marched 
at once against die vast Hindu-Afghan 
army under the command of die Hindu 
Hemu, wliicli had occupied Agra and 
Delhi The armies, small but compact 
against vast but unwieldy, met on the 
histone field of Pampat, three times the 
scene of battles decisive m Indian 



TOMB OF SHEIKH SALEiM. CHISHTI 
TJie holy recluse who had prophesied the hrth of Akbar's sons lies in this splendid tomb at 

Fatehpur Stkrt 
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Northern India adopted die bhakti Dhanna, a peasant, and Rai Das a 
school of thoughtj and the bleeding soul leather worker ^ 

of the Hindus of that time found conso- Having travelled through Northern 
lation m the visdom of compassion, India teaching the doctrine of devotion 

benevolence and self-surrender to Karma, remcamaiion and personal pietv’ 

i^slina or Ram Men, women and Ramanand lived in the holv aty of 
children found aesthetic, moral and Kashi (Benares) when Kab^r was a 
spinmal food in the personality of child Hundreds flocked to him every 
Isjishna and recened the spintual up- morning to join him m his devotion 
hftment and ecstasy which made them One of the results of the contact of 
forget the horrors of their environment Hinduism and Islam was the develop- 
and m some cases brought real and ment of die Sufi school m Islam, which 
abidmg peace to their hearts What was free from fananasm and had a 
mme does the spirit of man need^ close resemblance to the system of 

Poets of outstanding ability and of a Ramanuja The Sufi singem imxed 
cosmopolitan outlook on life sang of freely warn the Hmdu bhaktas and 
Krishna and Ram in their sweet and ffatermsed with men of other cults 
immortal songs m the Hmdi language, Sanskrit scholarship recened a great 
the language of the masses reverse durmg the Moslem rule The 

Man} of these spinmal singers w^ere precious books of the Hindus were 
contemporary wath Kabir, and it is burned publicly, and the scholars were 
certain diat the child Kabir, bom in forced to leave tiieir monastenes, w'hich 
1398, heard these sweet devononal were committed to die flames Now 
lyrics when he w as rocked in the cradle the Hindi literature greW' up, in the 
by his mother detelopment of which Kabir took a 

Vid}’apati, Umapati, Mirabai, and prominent part 
others poured forth dieir burning lo%e, Though the India of the time of Kabir 
pure as the waters of the Ganges and die was characterised by misrule and chaos, 
Jumna, and men of every walk of life yet there was great rehgious activity 
took up these songs and sang of Radha- and literary upheaval m the vernacular 
Krishna and Seeta-Ram Benares has ever been the seat of 

The school of bhakti abolished the learning and religious fervour in India 
rigid caste rules, and it was commoni} Its gorgeous temples, the slow current 
held that anybody w'ho worshipped God of the Ganges, the processions of monks, 

belonged to God — irrespective of his the debates of scholars and the stately 
caste and birth flights of steps cannot but impress the 

“/at pant puche na hoi ^^es there as wefl as 

Har ho Bhaje so karha hoi ” Kabir is said 

to have passed his boyhood in this 
A shoe-xnaker, Rax Das, was hailed as a city of Lord Shiv, in which Shakya 
samt and worshipped by all on account of Mum Buddha “turned the wheel of 
his self-transcendtng love of God Law” some 1,500 years before Kabir 

The Hindu samt whose influence Like the lives of other great rehgious 
moulded the life of Kabtr was Ramanand teachers of the past — excepting Moham- 
(i 400-1447) A great teacher w'as Swami med — the life of Kabir is fiill of legends 
Ramanand His holy life was a source The followmg account may be taken as 
of mspiration to many. Among his reasonably correct, 
disaples were numbered Sena, a barber, a d 1398 is the traditional date of the 







TUL’SI das 

WHO SANG THE SONGS OF RA.\t \ 

1552-1625 

BY KISS AXE KL XI. 


O NEda\ during the earl\ half of the 
seventeenth centurv, m the citv 
of Benares, a poet laid down his 
pen for the last time and dosed his eves 
on this world A great man had died 
To-day, more than three hundred }ear:> 
after his death, his work lives on, 
wielding enormous influence among the 
people for w'hom it was written, and 
familiar to scholars the world ov er, w lio 
recognise it for the work of an inspired 
genius 

Tul si Das, or, as it is sometimes 
written, Tulasi Dasa, was both a great 
poet and a great religious reformer 
Though he founded no new sect but 
accepted, and re-interpreted, the estab- 


lished Hindu theologv ti h ^ ten,! 
claimed the attention not onis ol lu-, 
contemporaries but gtv vljHv m 
power and influercc until at iht prt'-ent 
time. It IS followed b' s jmt ninetv or a 
hundred million Hindus oi L pper India, 
VI ho base their religious ind spiritual 
beliefs, and their theories of moral 
conduct upon his doctrines In the 
direct succession ifl mister md pupil, 
Tul’si Das came seventh in descent 
from Ramananda 1 teacher ot the 
Vedanta doctrine o{ Ram'muj 1, vvno 
established a schism ot his o\%n giving 
to his diseipics the significint name of 
the Libeiated admiuing ail cistcs 
equalK to the fellowship and teaching 
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BRINGING OUT THE BOYv OF SHIVA 
From the Ramayana Chamba School about 1800 
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history. Hemu’s arm}’ routed and 
Hemu himself, bhnded and unconsaous, 
was dragged before the yotmg emperor 
What followed is uncertain, Akbar was 
bidden by Bairam Khan to strike off the 
head of his helpless enemy, but whether, 
as some say, he obeyed eagerly or 
whether he shrank in disgust from such a 
deed, rtill ne-ver be known Hemu, by 
’whatever means, was killed and widi his 
defeat and death resistance collapsed 
Akbar vas emperor now in more than 
name, the Mogul power v^s foremost 
in nortliem India 

For the next four }ears Bairam Khan 
ruled the country and Akbar’s foster- 
motlier, Maham Anaga, ruled the palace 
Akbar seemed content to remain in the 
background, a apher emperor But all 
the time he v as de^ eloping, and learmng 
To the day of his death he remained 
illiterate, but now he was eager that 


people should read to him, above all his 
favounte works — those of the Sufic 
mystic poets The choice was signifi- 
cant, showing the growth of a mind at 
once highly intelhgent and at times 
despamng of the world as it was It 
contrasted strangely with the wild, 
animal side of his nature, unsubjected 
as yet to any self-restraint An inadent 
when he w^as fifteen illustrates the con- 
trast Suddenly violent and self-'W'ilied, 
he demanded one day his favounte 
horse, viaous and high-metded, and 
galloped away alone and funously into 
the empty plain that lies around Agra 
As suddenly, he dismounted He fell 
mto a trance and m his owm words 
“communed with God” Presently he 
awoke to normahty, to find himself alone, 
his horse had galloped away He w^aited, 
uncertain what to do, then he saw m the 
distance his horse galloping across the 
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JanakaJather of Sita, dtscitssing hts daughter's mamage with Rama From the Ramayana 

Chatnba School about 1800 


the people in tlieir o-wn tongue This 
revolution in religious ideas paved the 
way for Tul’si Das, who accepted these 
doctnnes but developed tliem in a 
manner essentially his own 

Tul’si Das was indeed a poet of the 
people He wrote in the vernacular — 
claiming the nght of common speech 
as a medium for religious teaching — and 
wrote with extraordinary vigour and 
power, illustrating his imaginative con- 
ceptions with vivid descnptions, drawn 
from his observation of Nature, and with 
poetic similes, always beautiful and apt 
but never reachmg beyond the under- 
standmg of the ordmary man He was, 
moreover, a man of experience In 
spite of his bnlhant gifts of language and 
of vision, m spite of his friendships with 
famous men of the tone like Todar Mall, 
finance miraster to Akbar, and Man 
Smgh of Amber, his native countrymen 
knew him for a simple man who had lived 


among them freely, praymg, teaching, 
begging, shanng with them die ordinary 
)oys and sorrows of daily life Into 
his works he put the wisdom of his 
experience, his concepts are sane and 
lofty, the words he uses to clothe them 
are direct, colourful and arrestmg It 
IS small wonder that his people through- 
out successive generations have acknow- 
ledged him as their poet and their 
guide 

There are, unfortunately, only a tew 
facts about the poet’s hfe that can be 
authoritatively ascertamed It see^ 
that he was bom in 1532- 
auspices of an unlucky star Chil ten 
bom m “Abhuktamula” were supposed 
to be destined to destroy their fathers 
out of the wickedness of their own 
natures, and were generally abandoned 
by their parents Tul’si Das himself 
says that this is what happened to m 
He was then picked up % a wandering 
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COtRrES\ OF THE BFirisH > tSFCiT 

ATTACKED BY THE DEMON HOST 


Rama arJ Sra t tin Lakshman m their retreat in the forest are attached by KJtara and 
Dcs’ijfi s. ^ of Ra^an From the Ramayana Kargi-a School ebeut 1858 


man c tiv on one ui his :'-n\els to his 
^nfe’s \ ibge and Lulled for hospitahn 
at hs tather-ifirl iv 3 house v ithout 
knot'ing v%here he v as His ri-to also 
an old \^oman nosv tended him and 
after a ^hile recognised her husbands 
\ oice She could not dec de hether to 
make herselt know t to him or whether 
to sa^ nothing since he w as now. an 
ascenc and her presence migat be onh 
an embarrassment to him Howexer 
watching him at his tood she discoxered 
mat he earned about w itli him on his 
traxels xanous luxuries hke pepper, cam- 
phor, condiments and other delicaaes, 
and it seemed to her that he could not be 
as stnet an obserx er ot isceac disaphne 
as she had tliought She dnen made herself 
known to him, exliomng him eidier to 
allow' her to stax' witli Inm, since he 
already took about w'lth him his w'Drldlx' 
goods, or else to abandon all and dexmte 


himself altogedier to spmtual tilings 
Tul’si Das, much moxed, departed and 
gaxe awax' exer^nlimg he had to Brah- 
mans, w hile his wnfe became ex'en more 
pious and dexout than before 

-kt die beginning of his greatest w ork, 
the Ramayana, he defends his use of tlie 
X emacular for his wmtmgs and there are 
also stones told of his replies to Pandits 
who quesnoned this preference for the 
common tongue when, as they knew', he 
w as learned in the pure Sansknt language 
Once he likened his w'ork to an earthen 
xessel filled w'idi ambrosia and compared 
the flow ery unimportance of his Sansknt- 
wrmng conteraporanes to |ewelled cups 
filled w idi poison, another time he asked 
them w'ho would w'ear silken clothing 
w'hen the useful protection of a coarse 
woollen blanket was more necessai^ 
There is one miracle told of Tul si 
Das which is said to have conxerted 
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aated with the life of Ttil’si Das At 
the moment, however, it is perhaps of 
more importance to turn to a short study 
of his work 

Some twenty works have been, at 
one time or another, attributed to the 
pen of this poet, but only twelve — six 
of greater importance and six of less — 
are certamly his The most famous, 
and undoubtedly the greatest of these, is 
the Ramayana — ^The Lake of the Deeds 
of Rama The influence of its teaching, 
as of the beautiful language used, has 
permeated every class of the Hmdu 
commumty, appreaated alike by young 
and old, it is as familiar among the 
highest as among the humblest m the 
land It IS an epic poem dealing with 
the life and deeds of the Lord Rama, 
and into the poetic structure are woven 
the doctrmes of v/hole-hearted worship, 
faith, incarnate divinity and individual 
mortahty — in fact, all the tenets and 
teachmg of the poet himself His 
characters are livmg, heroically drawn 
people, who, though dignified with 
sublime powers, are nevertheless en- 
dowed with poignant human qualities 
that enable them to enter fully into 
the complex emotional situations of 
life 

The language vanes with the content 
and is used at tunes as a definite sound- 
value to echo the sense It can be gentle 
and tender and most movmg if the poet 
IS describmg death or leave-taking, it 
can be easy and charmmg if he is con- 
cerned with childhood or the tranquillity 
of Nature, or it can be majestic, stirring 
and rugged m the passages dealmg with 
storm, battle, or calamity 

He uses a mulnmde of similes of a 
simple and direct kind, drawn almost 
entirely from Nature’ “Monarchs give 
honour to the lowest of their servants, 
m the same way as fire tops itself with 
smoke and a hill with grass”, “At sight 
of him the kings all cowered down as 


partridges shrinking beneath the s-woop 
of a hawk”, “ Obedient to the will of its 
lord, the gallant steed was as beautiful 
as a peacock, that dances in response to a 
thunder-cloud, whose dark mass is 
irradiated by the stars of heaven and the 
fitful lighmmg ” 

It IS, of course, not possible m a 
short extract to give a complete idea 
of so infinitely vaned a style The 
best known quotation from the Rama- 
yana IS probably the description of the 
rainy season and its passmg, a passage 
of superbly balanced poetry I shall, 
however, quote another passage of 
descriptive action w'hich is wntten in 
a tenser and more vital manner The 
occasion is the breakmg by Rama of 
the great bow of Shiva Janak, the 
king, has declared that only the man who 
can bend the bow shall wed his beautiful 
daughter Sita Many wamors have 
already tried and failed In front of 
the crow'd and all the kings and pnnces 
the young Rama draws near the great 
bow 

'‘Rama first looked at the crowd who 
all stood dumb and still as statues ^ 
then the gracious Lord turned from 
them to Sita, and perceived her yet 
deeper concern, perceived her to be so 
terribly agitated, that a moment of 
time seemed an age in passing If tt 
man die of thirst for want of water, 
when he is once dead, of what use to 
him IS a lake of nectar ^ What goU is 
the ram when the crop is dead^ What 
avails regret when a chance has been lost 
Thinking thus to himself as he ga^ed at 
Stta, the Lord was enraptured at the 
sight of her singular devotion, and after 
making a reverential obeisance to his 
Guru° he took up the bow mth most 
superlative ease, as he grasped it in his 
hand, it gleamed like a flash of lightning , 
and again as he bent it, it seeme i e 
the vault of heaven. Though all stood 
looking on, before any one could see, e 
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His mother had died two years earher, 
and the care of Romesh and his brothers 
developed on an unclcj Soshee Chunder 
Dutt, who also was a scholar and an 
author of many books "A stem in- 
tegrity and unswerving upnghtness, and 
uncompromismg independence marked 
his character” There can be little 
doubt that Soshee Chxmder Dutt exer- 
ased a far-reaching influence m shaping 
the thoughts and ideas of Romesh 
Matnculatmg from Hare School in 
December, 1864, Romesh studied at 
Presidency College in Calcutta for three 
years In March, i8<S8, he sailed for 
England to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service, which had been thrown open 
in i8j 4 to all Bnash subjects mcludtng 
Indians, but until then only one Indian, 
an elder brother of the poet Rabm- 
dranatli Tagore, had been successful 
It was natural for a bnght and ambitious 
young man like Romesh to aspire to pass 
into this service In those days a voyage 
to England for a young Indian was an 
adventure verj' different m character 
from what it is now Romesh was 
accorapamed bj^^ two fnends, Surendra- 
nath Banerjea and Bihan Lai Gupta, who 
had the same objects m view as Romesh 
The life of Surendranath has been 
treated elsewhere in this book His 
name subsequently became a household 
word m India as an orator and as one of 
the creators of Indian nationalism of 
to-day Bihan Lai also had a successful 
career m the Indian Civil Service and 
rose to the position of a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court 
When these three young men left 
Calcutta, only Surendranath had the 
consent of his parents, while Romesh 
and Bihan had actually ran away from 
home without the knowledge of them 
people The position was truly de- 
scribed by Romesh himself m a letter 
to his brother “ . For we have left 

our home and our country, unknown to 
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our fnends, unknown to those who are 
nearest and dearest to us, staking our 
future, staking all, on success in an 
undertaking which past expenence has 
proved to be more than difficult The 
least hint about our plans would have 
effectually stopped our departure 
Shall we achieve that success ^ Or shall 
we come back to our country im- 
povenshed, soaally cut off from our 
countrymen, and disappointed in our 
hopes, to face the reproaches of our 
advisers and the regrets of our fnends^” 
In London the three young men 
worked hard attending classes at Umver- 
sity College and taking pnvate lessons 
They passed the open competitive 
examination in 1869, Romesh standing 
third m order of raent, and all three 
were assigned to the province of Bengal 
Dunng the two years which Dutt spent 
in England on probation he travelled 
extensively in the Bntish Isles, enjoying 
the natural scenery as well as the his- 
toncal and literary assoaaaons of the 
places visited by him He did not fail 
to take an appreciative measure of the 
social and political problems of England, 
but then as ever his mam mterest lay in 
India The following quotation &om a 
letter, wntten by Romesh at the end of 
his probationar}'" penod in England is 
a prophetic vision of India’s future 
advancement . We m India have 
an anaent and noble avihsation, but 
nevertheless we have much to learn from 
modern amhsation Our children’s 
children will live to see the day when 
India will take her place among tlie 
nations of the earth in manufacturing 
industry and commeraal enterpnse, in 
representative msntuQons, and m real 
soaal adi'anceraent May that day 
dawn early for India ” 

On the way home, in the summer of 
1871, the three friends travelled through 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Ital;^ 
Shortly after his return to India, Romesh 
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SCENES SHOWING AKBAR HUNTING 
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THE TRIMURTI ELEPHANTA 

The three Faces of Shiva in the Elephanta Gazes, Bombay The front face is Shza tic 
Creator, the left face is Shiva the Destroyer, and the right Shiza as Vishnu the Preserver 

About eighth century 
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np. and w.d= «pen.nce of Du.t .n Co«„ and 

the promotion of reforms in th Fnnland for neirh a tthole tetr 

On L side, Romesh Chunder ,.as to ^ “ moS end he frccK 

10 prove that the administrative an ^ f l„s courac! and crmcism it the 

legislative reforms v.hich he I u 1 i ^vcol nt Mnrlev v. hen he was shapma 

Jed throughout his life were pracuc^ble disposa 

and could be introduced in an Indian Baroda m June 

state as well as in British India ” r „ as the Dew an of die State, and 

necessary to give a his work there with liis usual 

the reforms effected by Dutt in oeirnpcmess But his hcaldi had been 

wnth the full approval of the ruler n manifold and inces- 

his recommendation the judiciary w' amvities He fell ill during a 

separated from the execunve, an Execu- Ba.oda and died 

nveCounal of Ministers tvasconstituKd, ,-00 He ms snr- 
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revenue assessment was improved, loral fi™ ,1,,, 

self-government w'as developed, tree Chunder with the 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

INDIA’S GREATEST LRTNG POET 

born I 86 I 

by DR K S SHELVANKAR 


W ITH the exception of Gandhi, 
Rabindranath Tagore is the 

most famous Indian of our 

time His name is known to the 

educated all over the world— from 
Tapan to Scandinavia and from Moscow 
to Buenos Aires In his own country 
he IS venerated as a poet and philoso^er 
m the tradition of the ancient rishis The 
admiration he evokes has perhaps never 
been expressed more rapmrously than 
by Keyserling, who said of him that 
he IS “the most universal, the most 
encompassing, the most complete human 

being I have known ” . , r , 

The Tagores are one ot the hrst 
families of Bengal They are not only 
great hereditary landowners (zamindars; 
but are noted for their munificent patron- 
age of art and literature Originally 
Banerjis, they are believed to have 
settled in West Bengal about the eighth 
century ad In the seventeenth century 
they received the appellation of Thakur, 
which means “respected lord,’ or 
seigneur The name was later anglicised 
as Tagore 

The Tagores were intimately con- 
nected with the social and cultural 
development of Bengal in tl^ last 
cenmry Both the poet’s father, Deven- 
dranath, and Dwarakanatli, his grand- 
father, were leading members of tlie 
Brahmo Samaj Founded by Ra)a Ram- 
mohan Roy, Ais sect propagamd Uieism, 
and was strongly opposed to the idolatry 
and ritualism practised by tlie majority 
of Hindus But for the tireless labours 
of Devendranadi and Dwarakanatli 
Tagore, it is safe to say tliat the Brahmo 
Samaj would not have exerased tlie far- 


reaching and man} -sided influence it Ins 
had on modern Indian life 

Defiance of orthodoxy appears indeed 
to be one of the characteristic traits o 
the Tagore family At some time in the 
past they are supposed to have broVcn 
caste rules by eating v,itli Moslems 
This offence cost them their place m 
tlie Brahman communiu , and not- 
withstanding their great vealth and 
prestige, they are still “looked 
upon with a certain contempt as pirths 
No strictly ortliodox Brahman would 
either eat or intermarry' with them 
Dwarakanatli brushed aside the then 
prevalent taboo against sea voyages and 
was one of tlie first Hindus to visit 
England Devendranath cv meed the 
same independence ot spirit But he 
was less hostile to ortliodox Hinduism 
than eitlier his father or the founder ol 
the Brahmo Samaj, and in Ins later v ears 
his countrymen united to accord him 
the title of Maharshi, “Great Sage 
Besides Rabindranath, ns most dazz- 
ling star, and his father— wdio wrote a 
remarkable autobiography —and his 
grandfatlier, the Tagore family has 
supplied India with an astonishing galaty 
of talent Dwinjendranadi, the poets 
elder brodier, was a philosopher and 
essayist of distinction, while ]yotinndra, 
another brother, w as an artist w ho earned 
die praise of such discerning critics 
as Sir William Rothenstem A third 
brother was the first Indian to enter tne 
Civil Serv’ice Abanmdranadi and 
Gaganmdranadi, the poet’s nephews 
w'ere ardsts of international renovn 
Recent and contemporary art in inen 
owes an incalculable debt to them 
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ruthlessl) crushed those who opposed 
desire to conquer, as tidien the 
Sallant Rajputs of Chi tor ere massacred 
because thej had resisted so long and so 
^rat ely, he nearly alwat s conciliated 
^fter he had crushed He caused statues 
to be erected in Delhi to Jaimal, Chitor s 
chief defender, and to Patta, the ^ oung 
prince tiho had penshed in tlie siege 
His most perilous and spectacular 
military' exploit in these early years of 
his power was his famous march to 
Gujerat Rebellion had flared up after 
tliat prot ince s conquest in 1 572 It 

W'as midsummer and tlie rebels had no 
diought that Akbar would attempt tlie 
600 miles march from Agra to Ahmeda- 
bad through tlie stifling heat of Raj- 
putana Witliin eleven da^s he was 
upon tliem At once, tliough out- 
numbered, he attacked In lus im- 
petuosity he outdistanced his followers, 
found lumself, a river at his back, almost 
alone and faced by a large force of rebels 
Witliout hesitation he charged, and, 
astounded and terrified,his opponents fled 
In a few hours die city had capitulated 
Henceforth his enemies in battle w^ere to 
regard him alw ays as more than human 
In die early years of his reign Akbar 
made Agra his capital There two 
sons were born to him and died in in- 
fancy' He grew to hate the place and 
to be fearful ot hax ing no heir A 
Aloslem holy man Ining m the barren 
neighbourhood of Sikri prophesied for 
him three further sons Shortly after- 
W'ards his Hindu wife became pregnant 
Akbar sent her to Sikri, where his child 
and heir, Salim, w as born in 1 5 69 Akbar, 
who did nothing in half measures, 
began to build diere at phenomenal cost 
die city w'hich for fifteen years was to 
be lus capital, die scene of the nchest 
life, die most splendid court, some of tlie 
finest architecture of the age Even 
to-day , deserted for 3 50 y ears, Fatehpur 
Sikn, w'ldi Its rmned red sandstone w alls 


and palaces, remains one of die w'onders 
of the East 

In the roy al stables of this city, bieger 
than the London of diat century', were 
5,000 elephants, at die court, painters, 
richly' rew'arded, evolved diat exquisite 
style of painting, half Persian, half 
Hindu in origin, w'liich w'e know' as the 
Mogul school, w'lthm the city' w'alls it 
is said that 5,000 w'omen inliabited die 
Zenana, aw aiting Akbar’s pleasure, while 
young nobles play ed polo by night with 
specially' illuminated balls Fatehpur 
Sikn became the setting for a display 
of imperial splendour and at times excess 
that has seldom been rivalled 

It was the scene also of Akbar’s 
greatest experiment — the founding of a 
new religion He had favoured the 
Hindus, as the years advanced he came 
to a hatred of the fanatically ordiodox 
Moslems w'ho aspired to a monopoly of 
religion His enquiring, semi-my'stic 
mind revolted against their absolute 
acceptance of the w'ords of the Koran, 
and he saw' them as die real obstacle in 
die w'ay' of die unification of lus empire 
Also, and less W'orthily, he wanted to 
be Its religious as w'ell as secular head 
In 1575 he started religious discus- 
sions betw'een the various Moslem sects, 
at which he w'as the audience Each 
speaker drov e him furdier from the 
religion of lus fadiers He preferred 
w'hat die Hindus taught, it approadied 
nearer to lus ow n secret my'sticism, but 
for a while he preferred to any odier 
doctnne die exciting new' creed of 
Chrisnamty, brought to him by' Portu- 
guese missionaries from Goa In I577 
die Jesuit Father, Pereira, visited die 
Mogul court and in 1580 there amv'ed 
the first formal mission, led by' Aquaviva 
and Monserrate Meanwhile Akbar had 
had himself proclaimed Imam-i-Adil 
(spinmal head of the empire) and had 
passed law's forbidding die building of 
new' mosques and die appointment of new 
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Moslem judges He thereby jeopardised 
the loyalty of strict Moslems 

For a time 1 1 seemed that he would make 
Chnstianity his religion Chnstian 
worship was encouraged at Fatehpur 
Sikri, the Jesuit Fathers were offered 
riches and honours — ^which they de- 
clined — and Murad, Akbar’s second son, 
was given instruction in the Chnstian 
faith The Fathers themselves thought 
that they were gaining a convert But 
Christianity seemed to Akbar, on closer 
acquaintance, as intolerant of other 
faidis as Islam, it was dogmatic, and his 
mind revolted from dogma of every 
kind, moreover, it demanded from him 
a spint of humilit)' and obedience which 
he was not in the least prepared to give 
The Fathers insisted that he should give 
up the excesses of his daily life, and on 
occasions he was himself revolted by 
them In the xmddle of an enormous 
hunt, when the beasts had been dnven 
m by beaters from a radius of 40 miles, 
he suddenly ordered the hunt to cease, 
letting all the animals go free and un- 
harmed But he was not prepared to 
forego his pleasures at the command of 
otliers, pleasures that were as much a 
part of him as his occasional mystical 
expenences 

So he rejected Chnsuanity, as he did 
every otlier established religion, though 
he encouraged the Jesmts to remain 
Dissatisfied with them all, he invented a 
religion of his own, which he called the 
Din Ilahi 

Its prinaples, never very clear, seemed 
to denve mainly from Hinduism There 
was to be one impersonal God, the sun, 
stars and fire being lus manifestations 
The objects of all men were to be the 
conquest of evil and the practice of 
virtue In pracuce it became almost at 
once a glorification, then a deification of 
Akbar himself It survived until Akbar’s 
death, but it survived only through the 
personality of its founder Its active 


supporters numbered only a handful— 
Abul Fazl and his brother Faizi, Hindus 
close to the tltrone like Raja Birbal 
and Todar Mai, and, unwillingly, Abdur- 
rahmin and Man Singh — its opponents 
were many and bitter It provoked 
serious rebellions in Bengal and Afghan- 
istan, which It took all Akbar’s militar}' 
genius to quell, and opposition to it 
rallied its opponents round Salim, the 
heir to the Arone It was in fact a 
failure, but it was a magnificent failure, 
the mistake of a great man who had 
overreached himself 

Religion was not Akbar’s sole pre- 
occupation during these bnlhant middle 
years at Fatehpur Sikri He did much 
to improve and stabilise the administra- 
tion of lus empire Unafraid to surround 
himself with able men as his numsters, 
he went far towards abolishing die 
corrupt feudal Jagirdar system Taxa- 
tion was no longer farmed out, communi- 
cations became safer, and later, by 
giving full rein to the genius of Todar 
Mai, he allowed die evolution of a 
system of taxation diat was copied 
centunes later by the British Judged 
by the standards of the day, Akbar’s 
administration was a marvel of en- 
lightened government There were 
hideous poverty and wretchedness, but 
there was a measure of justice and en- 
lightenment, as in Akbar’s ban on the 
burning of widows 

The fifteen years in die “rose-red 
city” marked the zenith of Akbar’s 
glory He lives for us m numerous 
paintings by Mogul artists of his day, and 
in the writings of his contemporaries 
Almost fair in complexion, burly but 
not tall, he had smill regular feamres, 
intensely mobile, a flashing eye, a head 
earned slightly on one side The key- 
note to his temperament was energy that 
on occasions exploded into unbndled 
excess of violence It has been said of 
him that “in whatever assemblage of 
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men, he is recogmsably the king ” 
Whether giving audience, gorgeously 
arrayed, to his nobles or appeanng, as 
he did every day, before the common 
people, his was an overmastenng per- 
sonality, incalculable but great 

Incalculably he deserted Fatehpur 
Sikri and made Agra once again his 
capital There he was to retain his 
power and much of his prestige, but his 
glory was to be dimmed Success, it 
is true, still attended hiiri, and Sind 
and Kashmir were added to his empire, 
but Moslem discontent grew steadily, as 
did the disloyalty of Salim Akbar, like 
his descendants after him, suffered 
cruelly from the behaviour of his sons 
Murad died from delinum tremens, 
Damyal, for long the favounte, became 
a worthless degenerate, Salim, moody, 
uncouth, and bitterly jealous of his 
father, became an open rebel 

By 1593 India north of the river 
Narbada was Akbar’s, there remained 
only the Deccan to conquer In that 
year Akbar demanded from the ruler 
of Ahmednagar acknowledgment of his 
paramountcy, and on the latter’s refusal 
sent his armies southwards to enforce 
his demands It was three years before 
they achieved any success, and though 
Ahmednagar then ceded the province 
of Berar no conclusive victory was 
achieved In 1599 Murad, joint com- 
mander in the Deccan, died, and Akbar, 
who had hitherto remained at Agra, 
took command in person As always 
his presence brought victory The 
great fort of Asirgarh was taken armd 
scenes of hornble cruelty and Ahmed- 
nagar Itself, gallandy defended by the 
Pnncess Chand Bibi, fell in 1600 

But if his presence brought victory, 
his absence from Agra brought open 
rebellion by Salim, who proclaimed 
himself emperor at Allahabad Akbar 
left Abul Fazl in command in the 
Deccan and retunung northwards fore- 


stalled Sahm’s march on Agra There 
followed a stunning blow, Abul Fazl, 
retunung north, was ambushed and 
murdered at Salim’s instigation and his 
head brought in triumph to Allahabad 
In all Akbar’s triumphs and schemes 
Abul Fazl had been nearest to him of 
all, his most staunch and unwavenng 
supporter, his dearest and constant fnend 
Akbar raged against Salim, but either 
he could not or he would not advance 
against him There followed negotia- 
tions, at the end of which father and son 
were officially reconaled, but Salim 
still plotted while a party at court was 
planning to supplant Salim by his son, 
Khusru Finally Akbar, hearing news 
of a new plot, commanded his son to 
come before him, Salim refused and 
Akbar marched against him In vain 
his mother, the aged Hamida Begum, 
pleaded for her grandson, but less vainly, 
while Akbar was marching, did she die 
Akbar turned back to mourn her 
(according to Hindu fashion, by shaving 
his head) at Agra There he heard also 
that his third son, Damyal, was dead 
How could he march against his only 
survivmg son^ He relented and Sahm 
was persuaded to submit, but at their 
meeting Akbar’s pent-up rage and 
resentment overcame him and he struck 
him, cursmg him, across the face 
Salim, cowed before him, was put 
under arrest, but in a few days Akbar’s 
rage turned to forgiveness Salim was 
pardoned and went free, though not yet 
assured of the succession to the imperial 
throne He had not, however, long to 
wait Men who live violently, vmdly 
and emotionally often die suddenly 
Akbar was taken ill with dysentery in 
i6oy, the tragedies of the previous years 
may have hastened his end In October 
It became known that he was dying 
Some of his last visitors were Jesuit 
Fathers, still welcome at his court, but 
he was not to be converted Finally 
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' Salim was summoned When he reached m stature with the paspge of time 

the sick bed, Akbar could no longer Part mystic, part man of action, gentle 

speak, but he made signs that Salim and cruel, tolerant and self-willed, ascetic 

' should clothe himself in the imperial and voluptuary, he astonishes us to-day 

‘ turban and gird on the sword of by the complexity, but still more by the 

, Humayun The succession was assured intense force of his character The hope 

' Then after a while, on October 27, he expressed by his father, that his fame 

'( died would spread through all the world, 

1 But his empire lived on after him, to has been fulfilled The child born in 
I be destroyed only by the mad bigotry poverty and flight in the desert of Sind 

' of his great-grandson, Aurangzeb The became Akbar the Great Mogul, one 

! wonder of his age, he does not diminish of the great men of the world 
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O N October 27, 1605, the great 
Emperor Akbar passed to his 
rest. One of his last acts was 
to signify to the nobles gathered round 
his bedside that Prince Salim should be 
invested with the royal turban and the 
sword of Humajmn Salim was the 
Emperor’s eldest and favourite son, the 
offspring of his marriage with the sister 
of the Rajput chief, Raja Bihari Mai of 
Amber, whom he had espoused in the 
hope of welding the Hindu and Moslem 
peoples into a single nation Salim was 
bom, so his father believed, in answer to 
the prayers of the famous saint Shaikh 
Salim Chishti of Sikri, 23 miles from 
Agra, where Akbar afterwards founded his 
dream-city This was in 1569, so Salim 
was 36 years old at the time of his father’s 
death He had received a liberal educa- 
tion, partly at the hands of the gallant 
Jesuit Fathers who had come from Goa 
to Akbar’s Court, and at one time it 
seemed possible that he might be con- 
verted to Christianity He had, how- 
ever, proved to be a wayward and 
unstable young man, and declined the 
position of Viceroy of the Deccan in 
order that he might not be deprived of 
the luxuries of life in the capital In 
1600, in a fit of jealousy at his father’s 
preference for his other son, Prince 
Daniyal, he reared in a dudgeon to 
Bengal, where he started a rebellion 
Two years later, he almost broke 
Akbar’s heart by hiring a ruffian to 
assassinate his trusted friend and coun- 
sellor, Abul Fazl, whom Salim hated 
and feared But in 1604, father and son 
were reconciled 

As soon as he ascended the throne, 

5* I 


Salim assumed the title of Jahangir or 
World Grasper He issued a proclama- 
tion assuring his subjects that he would 
protect the Mohammedan religion, and 
promising various reforms such as a 
general release of prisoners, the abolition 
of barbarous punishments, the sup- 
pression of highway robbery, the pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicants, and 
the confirmation of noblemen and 
religious bodies in tlieir estates This, 
however, did not prevent popular risings 
in favour of his son Khusru, a gentle 
and enlightened young man, who is 
described as “a gentleman of a very 
lovely presence and fine carnage, ex- 
ceedingly beloved of the common 
people ” Khusru had been confined in 
Agra fort, but he escaped to the Punjab, 
where he raised the standard of rebellion 
He was joined by an army of peasants, 
and the Sikh Pontiff Arjun gave him a 
sum of money and his blessing, “not 
because he was a prince, but because he 
was needy and friendless ” 

The rebellion was easily put down 
The governor of Lahore refused to open 
the gates of tlie city to the insurgents, 
and Khusru and his chief adherents were 
captured and brought before the 
Emperor Jahangir describes tlie pun- 
ishrnent he meted out to the two ring- 
leaders “I ordered these two villains 
to be enclosed m the skins of a cow 
and an ass, and to be paraded round tlie 
city As the skin of a cow dries auicker 
than the skin of an ass, Hussain Beg 
only lived to die fourth watch Abdul 
Aziz, who was in the ass’s skin, lived 
for twenty-four hours and was then 
released To strengthen and confirm 
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our rule, I directed that a dense row of 
stakes should be set up from the garden 
to the aty, and that the rebels should 
be impaled thereon and thus receive 
their deserts in this most excruciating 
punishment ” The Emperor, on a gor- 
geously caparisoned elephant, rode be- 
tween the lines of his wnthing victims 
followed by the unhappy IChusru, 
trembling and weeping at die horrible 
fate which had overtaken his adherents 
Another distinguished sufferer for his 
share in the rebellion was Arjun who, 
though he was the Fifth Guru of the 
Sikh sect and compiler of 
their Adi Granth or Bible, 
was tortured to death for 
refusing to pay the fine im- 
posed upon him, the Sikhs 
never forgot this act Khusru 
himself was blinded with hot 
irons and imprisoned for life 
After a time he partly re- 
covered his sight, and was 
made the catspaw of con- 
tending factions until his 
death, caused, as everyone 
believed, by his brother 
Khurram, in 1622 It was 
a tragedy that Khusru never 
succeeded to the throne for, 
had he done so, the history of 
the period would have been 
a very different story ‘Tf 
Sultan Khusru prevail,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Roe, our 
Ambassador and a very 
shrewd observer, “ this king- 
dom will be a sanctuary for 
Chnstians, whom he loves 
and honours, favouring learn- 
ing, valour and die discipline 
of war, abhorring all cove- 
tousness, and discerning the 
base custom of taking, used 
by his ancestors and die 
nobility” He was looked 
on by the common folk as a 
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martyr to their cause and wherever his 
body halted on its way to its last resting- 
place in the garden named after him in 
Allahabad, a shrine was erected to his 
memory, surrounded by a tiny plot of 
grass 

Unlike other Mohammedans of his 
day, he had refused to contract numer- 
ous alliances, and had married only a 
single wife, to whom he was devoted 
Such enlightened souls as Khusru 
had, alas, but a very small cliance of 
surviving in those hard and cruel 
times 
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“ First in the morning about tlie break 
of dav he is at his beads Tvath his face 
turned to the -w estn ard The manner of 

his prajmg when he is in Agra is in a 
pm-ate fair room, upon a goodly 3et 
stone, having only a Persian lamb-sbin 
under him, ha\ mg also some eight chains 
of beads, every one contaimng four 
hundred At the upper end of this 5et 
stone the pictures of Our Lady and 
Christ are placed, graven in stone, so 
he tumeth over his beads and saitli 
3,200 words, according to the number 
of his beads, and then his prater is 
ended After he hath done, he shov eth 
himself to the people, recemng their 
salames or good-morrovs, unto whom 
multitudes resort every mormng for this 
purpose This done, he sleepeth tv'O 
hours more, and then dineth, and passeth 
his tune with his women, and at noon 
he shov edi himself to the people again, 
sitting till three by the clock, viewing and 
seeing his pastimes and sports made bj' 
men and fighung of manj sorts of beasts, 
everv"^ day sundry kmds of pastimes 
“Then at thiee of the clock all the 
nobles in general (that be m Agra and 
are veil) resort unto the Court, the King 
coming forth in open audience, sitting in 
his seat rov al, and ev ery man standing in 
this degree before him, his chiefest sort 
of nobles standing vathm the red rad, 
and the rest vathout They are all 
placed by his heutenant-generai. Tins 
red rail is three steps higher th'>n the 
place where the rest stand, and vithm 
this red rail I was placed, amongst the 
chiefest of them all The rest are placed 
by officers, and they hkevise be vithm 
another very spaaous place railed, and 
vathout that rail all sorts of horsemen 
and soldiers that belong unto his captams 
and all other comers At these rails 
there are many doors kept by many 
porters, who have white rods to keep 
men m order In the midst of the place, 
nght before the King, standeth one of his 


shenfis, together vath the master hantr- 
man, who is accompamed by fom- 
hangmen, weanng on their heads a 
certam quilted cap different from all 
others, with hatchets on their shoulders, 
and otliers vath all sorts of whips 
bemg there ready to do what the Kncr 
commandeth The Kmg heareth all 
causes m this place and stayeth some 
tvo hours every day 

“Then he departeth towards his 
privmte place of prayer, his prayer bemg 
ended, four or five sorts of very well 
dressed and roasted meats are brought 
him, of which as he pleaseth he eateffi a 
bit to stay his stomach, drmkmg once of 
his strong dnnk Then he cometh forth 
mto a private room, v here none can come 
but such as himself nommateth (for tv o 
3 ears I was one of his attendants there) 
In this place he drmketh other three 
cupfuls, which IS tlie portion that the 
physiaans allot him This done, he 
eateth opium, and then he ariseth, and 
being m the height of his dnnk he layeth 
him down to sleep every man departmg 
to his owm home.” 

Hawkm’s account may be compared 
vath that of another Englishman, Sir 
Thomas Roe, who came out as ambas- 
sador from James I in 1615, and staged 
until 1619 His Diary is an immluable 
commentary on all that he vamessed 
“I went to Court at 4 m the evening 
to the Durbar, which is the place where 
the Mogul sits out daily to entertain 
strangers, to receive petitions, to give 
commands to see and to be seen To 
digress a htde from my reception and to 
declare the customs of the Court will 
enhghten the future discourse. The Kmg 
hath no man but eunuchs that comes 
withm the iodgmgs or retinng rooms of 
his house His women watdi vathm 
and guard hun with manly weapons He 
comes every mormng to a vandow called 
the JhaTokha (Wmdow of Audience) 
lookmg mto a plam before his gate, and 
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TOMB OF ITMAD-UD-DAULAH 

The tomb which Jahangir built for his father-in-law at Agra It is one of the masterpieces 

of the emperor'' s builders 


shows himself to the common people 
At noon he returns thither and sits 
some hours to see the fight of elephants 
and wild beasts, under him, within a 
rail, attend the men of rank, from whence 
he retires to sleep among his women 
At afternoon he returns to the Durbar 
before mentioned At eight after supper 
he comes down to the Ghiqlkhana 
(private apartments), a fair court where 
m the midst is a throne erected of free- 
stone, wherein he sits, but sometimes 
below m a chair, to which are none 
admitted but of great quality, and few 
of those without leave, where he dis- 
courses of all matters with gieat affability 
There is no business done with him 
concerning die state, government, dis- 
position of war or peace, but at one of 
diese two last places, where it is publicly 
propounded and resolved and so regis- 
tered, which if It were wordi the curiosity 


might be seen for two shillings, but the 
common base people know as much as 
the council, and the news everv day is die 
King’s new resolutions tossed and cen- 
sured by every rascal This course is 
unchangeable, except sickness or drink 
prevent it, which must be known, for as 
all his subjects are slaves, so is he in a kind 
of reciprocal bondage, for he is tied to 
observe these hours and customs so 
precisely that if he were unseen one day, 
and no sufficient reason rendered, the 
people would mutiny, two days no 
reason can excuse, but that he must 
consent to open his doors and be seen 
by some to satisfy odiers On Tuesday 
at the Jharokha he sits in judgment, never 
refusing the poorest man’s complaint, 
where he hears widi patience both parts, 
and somearaes sees with too much 
delight in blood the execution done by 
Ins elephants 
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“At the Durbar I was led nght before 
him at the entrance of an outer rail, 
where met me two prmapal noble slaves 
to conduct me nearer I had required 
before my gomg leave to use die customs 
of my country, which was freely granted, 
so that I would perform them punctually 
\’^^en I entered vuthm the first rail I 
made an obeisance, entenng m the mward 
rail another, and when I came under the 
King a third The place is a great court, 
whither resort all sorts of people The 
King sits m a htde gallery overhead, 
ambassadors, the great men, and strangers 
of quality within die mmost rail under 
him, raised from the ground, covered 
with canopies of velvet and silk, under 
foot laid vnth good carpets, the meaner 
men representing gentry within the 
first rail, the people without in a base 
court, but so that all may see the 
King ” 

In i 6 ii, Jahangir manned the famous 
Nur Jahan, or Light of the World, 
with whom he had long been m love 
This remarkable woman v as the daughter 
of a Persian refugee, and Jahangir 
became enamoured of her while he 
v'as still Prmce Salim Akbar, who 
did not approve, married her off to one 
of Ills officers. Ah Kuh, sumamed Sher- 
afgan or Tiger-thrower, who was made 
got emor of Bardwan m far-off Bengal 
The details are obscure, but apparendy 
It was the old story of David and Bath- 
sheba after Jahangir’s accession, Sher- 
afgan was attacked and killed by one of 
the Impenal env05''s, and the lady 
brought back. For a long time she 
resisted her ro}al lover’s importumties, 
and when at last, after four 5’'ears, she 
consented to accept him, she was thirty- 
four, an age when women m the East 
are usually long past their prime Bur 
Nur Jahan v as singular in this as m other 
respects, and she soon obtained complete 
masteiy over her husband Her father, 
Itmad-ud-daulah, and her brother, Asaf 


Khan, became the leading figures m the 
court. She manned her daughter by 
her former husband to Jahangir’s 
younger son, Pnnce Shahryar, and her 
niece, afterwards the Empress Mumtaz 
Mahal, who sleeps in the famous mauso- 
leum which bears her name, to Pnnce 
Kdiurram, afterwards the Emperor Shah 
Jahan She thus made her position 
completely unassailable 

The weak and self-mdulgent emperor 
allowed his strong-imnded consort to 
gam entire ascendancy over him, and the 
empress was the de facto ruler of Hindu- 
stan She used her power wisely and 
well She curbed her husband’s crawng 
for drink She sat daily at the Audience 
Wmdow, with a veil over her face, 
heanng the gnevances of her subjects 
and personally redressing them She 
spent much of her pnvate fortune in 
finding dow nes for orphaned girls She 
even had her name stamped on the 
coinage She was a great horsewoman 
and a mighty shtkan, contemporary 
pictures show her playing polo, and 
on one occasion she brought down four 
tigers in four successive shots The 
nobles were intensely jealous, and on 
one occasion Mahabat Khan, one of 
the most powerful of them, acmally 
attempted to kidnap the emperor and 
empress wffien they were encamped on 
the bank of the Jhelum nver Surround- 
ing their camp with a body of Rajputs, 
he forced his way into the Roy'al tent, 
and compelled Jahangir to mount an 
elephant wffiich he held m waiting 
The reason for this action, he said, was 
that the empire was being ruled by a 
w^man, and that Jahangir was a mere 
puppet m the hands of his wife and her 
faction But Mahabat Khan had reckoned 
without his hostess The doughty Nur 
Jahan forced her waj'^ through the ranks 
of her would-be captors amid a shower of 
arrows, one of which wounded a female 
attendant in the arm, and forded die 
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nver on her elephant She then took 
such effective counter-measures tliat 
Alahabat Khan vas glad to release his 
royal prisoners and take refuge among 
his fnends m Rajputana 

Jahangir’s reign was not distinguished 
by any great militar}' exploits He had 
little appetite for martial glor}”^, and was 
a scholar and connoisseur rather than 
a soldier His son, Pnnce Kliurram, 
brought to an honourable conclusion the 
war against the Rana of the Rajput state 
of Alewar, which had defied die efforts of 
Akbar himself The families of many of 
the nobles were captured, and at length 
the Rana submitted It vas agreed that 
the fortress of Chitor should not be 
fortified, but on the other hand, the 
Rana vas not to be asked to send his 
V omen-folk to die Impenal harem 
The Mogul troops took the great fortress 
of Kangra on the Kaslimir border, but 
Shah Abbas of Persia was allowed to 
capture the important fortress of Kan- 
dahar, commandmg the highroads to 
Central Asia In the Deccan, which 
vas destined to be the g^a^e of the 
Mogul Empire Malik Ambar, the 
Minister of Ahmadnagar, had discovered 
the fact that the famous Maratha light 
horsemen vere more than a match for 
the clumsy and unwie'dy Mogul arm"'’^ 
The hardy Maradias, subsisting on 
nothing more d'‘an a bag of gram sus- 
pended from the saddle-bow, and what 
they could get from the surrounding 
countrv'-, hunsr on the flanks of die 
Impenal troops, cutting off stragglers, 
intercepting supplies, and refusing to be 
dravm into a pitched battle until their 
opponents vere completely exhausted 
Aloreover Jahangir, like all die Mogul 
Emperors, vas unlucky in his sons 
With the exception of Khusru they were 
dissolute and quarrelsome, and instead 
of supnorting their fadier and assisting 
m the administration of die far-flung 
proxnnees of his great empire, spent their 


time in fighting among themselves and 
intriguing against Nur Jahan and her 
faction In 1626 Jahangir’s health vas 
failing, and in March of the followino- 
j'ear the Court moved up from Lahore 
to Kashmir m order Aat he might 
recover his health among the gardens 
that he loved so veil Here he seemed 
for a time to recover, but on liis vay 
down to the plains at the beginmng 
of the cold weather, on November 7th 
1627^ he passed away at the age of 
fifty-eight His body was taken to 
Lahore and buned in a garden, over the 
grave his widow erected a magiuficent 
mausoleum, in which, under a severely 
simple marble tomb, that great and 
masterful woman was m due time also 
laid to rest at her consort’s side It 
bears die inscnption 

Let neither lamp nor rose adorn 
my poor grave, 

To save the moth from courting 
death and the nightingale a song 

Jahangir’s character is a cunously 
complex one, and Terrv, Sir Thomas 
Roe’s chaplain, summed him up acutelv 
when he obsert'^ed, “ for the disposmon of 
the kmg, it ever seemed to me to be com- 
posed of extremes, for sometimes he vas 
barbarously cruel, and at odier times he 
vould seem to be exceeding fair and 
gentle ” He was exceedingly fond of 
children and animals, and once, when 
his little grandchild was sick unto 
death he vowed he would give up hunt- 
ing if die child recovered Unlike his 
father, he was a good scholar, and his 
Merro’rs^ vontten in elegant Persian, 
are second only in interest to those of 
Babur He was a keen naturalist, and 
made a speaal journey to the passes of 
Kashmir in order to make a catalogue of 
the spnng flowers growing there He 
had a large zoological collection, and his 
artists have preserved realistic portraits 
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of his favourite beasts He tried experi- 
ments in breeding birds in capitivity, and 
in his passion for knowledge he person- 
ally earned out dissections of various 
animals 

All the Persians loved gardens, and it 
was the custom of every Mohammedan 
nobleman to design one for himself, 
where he might take his ease during 
the heat of the day, and find a last 
resting-place when he died These 
gardens were of a formal type, with 
cypresses, marble channels for water, 
fountains and cascades Jahangir and llis 
consort are responsible for many lovely 
gardens at Lahore and in Kashmir 
Most beautiful of all of them is the 
Shahmar Bagh in Kashmir, with its 
immense cheenar trees, its shady walks 
and beds of many-coloured flowers, and 
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Its nppling streams, all set against ihe 
incomparable background of die silvc 
waters of the Dal Lake and the snowy' 
mountain-ranges m the distance Jahan- 
gir’s love of Kashmir is recorded in many 
striking passages in his Memoirs, of 
which one may suffice 

“Its pleasant meads and enchanting 
cascades are beyond all description 
There are running streams and fountains 
beyond count Wherever die eje 
reaches, there are verdure and running 
water The red rose, the violet and the 
narcissus grow of themselves , in the fields 
there are all kinds of flowers and all sorts 
of sweet-scented herbs more than can 
be calculated In the soul-enchanting 
spring the hills and plains are filled with 
blossoms, the gates, the walls, the courts. 
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the roofs, are lighted up by the torches of 
the banquet-adommg tulips What shall 
we say of these things or the wide 
meadows and the fragrant trefoil^” 

Jahangir was not a great builder, like 
the other Moguls, but his few worli are 
of a rare lo^ehness He completed the 
tomb of Ahbar at Sikandra, and he 
erected another for his father-m-law, 
Itmad-ud-daulah, which is a master- 
piece Standing in an enclosure of red 
sandstone, its dazzling marble, exquisitely 
fretted and inlaid, is in stnking contrast 
to Its surroundings “ Whether regarded 
as an architectural composition of match- 
less refinement,” says a recent cntic, “or 
as an example of applied art displaying 
rare craftsmanship, or as an artistic 
symbol of passionate devotion, the tomb 
of Itmad-ud-daulah expresses in every 
part of It the high esthetic ideals that 
prevailed among the Moguls of that 
time ” 

In the realm of art, however, Jahangir’s 
chief contribution was to painting Of 
this he was a connoisseur of rare ability 
He says in his Memoirs, “as regards 
myself, my liking for painting and my 
practice in judging it have arnved at 
such a point that when any work is 
brought before me, either of deceased 
artists or of the present day, without tlie 
names being told me, I say on the spur 
of the moment that it is die work of such 
and such a man And if there be a 
picture contaimng many portraits, and 
each face be the w^ork of a different 
master, I can discover which face is the 
work of each If any other person has 
put in the eye and eyebrow of a face, I 
can perceive whose work the onginal 
face is, and who has painted the eye and 
eyebrows ” There was, of course, an 
indigenous school of painting in India 
long before the coming of the Moguls, 
and Akbar blended the Rajput and 
Persian styles by encouraging Hindu and 


Moslem artists to collaborate A third 
influence was added when Jahangir 
introduced his painters to the copies of 
the Italian masterpieces brought to Agra 
by the Jesuits In this way Indian 
painting attamed to its zenith Jahangir’s 
two chief painters were Ustad (Master) 
Mansur, and Abul Hasan, “The Wonder 
of the Age ” These artists copied a 
miniature belonging to Sir Thomas Roe 
so skilfully that he was at a complete 
loss to know which was the onginal and 
which the copy Jahangir also struck 
a senes of coins of exceptional arusuc 
merit 

It IS difficult to say what Jahangir’s 
religion was Probably, like his father, 
he was a mystic, holding the tenets of 
the Sufi sect, who regard all creeds as 
imperfect shadows of the same under- 
lying truth His leaning towards the 
Cathohasm of the Jesuits has already 
been noted, and he encouraged religious 
debates between the Fathers and the 
Moslem doctors He loved talking 
about philosophy to Hindu ascetics, 
but he regarded popular Hmduism as a 
“worthless religion” Unlike many of 
his contemporanes, he was completely 
tolerant and never persecuted a man 
for his behefs 

As a ruler, Jahangir was proud of his 
even-handed justice “ God forbid,” he 
exclaims, “ that I should consider pnnces, 
far less noblemen ” “A king has no 
relations,” is another of his sayings The 
lack of communications made it difficult 
to keep a check on distant offiaals, but 
corruption and extortion were severely 
pumshed when detected, and anyone 
who could do so was at liberty to 
petition the Emperor personally at his 
daily Audience The sale of intoxicating 
liquor and drugs was stopped, and cus- 
toms such as Suttee and infantiade were 
forbidden Compensation was paid for 
damage done by troops on the march, 
and when one of the famines so common 
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''X in pre-Bntish India broke out, he did his 
‘ best to alleviate it by free kitchens and 
, remissions of levenue No execution 
' . could take place till sunset, m order to 

give time for the arrival of a reprieve 
The horrible punishments inflicted for 
political crimes, though revolting to 
modem sentiment, were no worse than 
the disembowellings, quarterings and 
* breaking on the wheel of contemporary 
'' Europe 

\ In his persona! appearance and the 
'■ pleasures of the table, Jahangir was as 
fastidious as he was in everything else 
1 He records the delight of eating freshly- 
j plucked figs, and the excellence of Kabul 
Ij cherries He is perfectly frank about his 


unhappy fondness for strong drink, 
which marred what might otherwise 
have been an excellent character, and 
was responsible for most of his failings 
He tells us that he commenced taking 
wine at the age of eighteen, and 'tihen 
this ceased to intoxicate him, he had 
recourse to raw spirits and drugs \t 
one time his hand shook so violently that 
he could not hold a cup, but Nur Jahan 
partially reformed him Altogether, 
Jahangir, though by no means the 
greatest of his line, is an interesting 
character, who, like his grandfadier, 
Humajoin, only just failed to be a good 
ruler owing to an unfortunate weakness 
which he was unable to overcome 
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BY COURTESY OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUN, LO JDOS 

JAHANGIR’S JADE DRINKING CUP 
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SHAHJAHAN 

A portrait of the fifth Mogul Emperor Shahjahari's love of precious stones is shovm by 
the exquisitely wrought jewellery that adorns his dress and person 












SHAHJAHAN 

THE BUILDER OF THE TAJ 

1592-1666 

BY DR B P SAKSENA 


ABUL Muzaffar Shihabuddin 
uk Shah/ahan Ghazi Sahtb Qiran 
Sani, the fifth sovereign in the 
line of the Great Moguls, is known to 
the world as the “Builder of the Taj ” 
Born at Lahore on the night of Thursday, 
the 5 th of January, 1592, during the life- 
time of his grandfather Akbar, he was 
destined to a life of unprecedented glory 
and magnificence He grew up under 
the fostering care of his childless grand- 
mother, Ruqiah Sultan Begum, who 
became deeply attached to him As a 
boy he was called Khurram or “joyous,” 
this name having been given to him by 
his doting grandfather, who always kept 
him by his side 

Exactly on the date when Prince 
Kliurram became four years, four months 
and four days old, in strict accordance 
with the age-long custom which obtained 
among the Chaghtai Moguls, he was put 
to school, the occasion being celebrated 
with much pomp and festivity Akbar 
made a very liberal provision for his 
education He appointed well-known 
and competent teachers, who were not 
narrow-minded theologians, but who had 
imbibed the theosophical spirit pervad- 
ing the Mogul Court and the Mogul 
society of the later sixteenth century 
Among his tutors mention should be 
made of the distinguished scholar Sufi 
Mulla Qasim Tabrezi, of Hakim All 
Gilani, of Shaikh Sufi, and of Shaikh 
Abul Khayr, brother of Shaikh Abul Fazl 

Akbar had carried out many experi- 
ments in file field of education and he 
wanted to make Kliurram a cultured 
prince of comprehensive imagination, 
agile intellect, and of a practical and 


resourceful bend of mind His son 
Salim had not shaped after his heart 
He, therefore, longed to see that the 
defects in the equipment and culture 
of the latter were not repeated in his 
grandson And his delight was bound- 
less when he found the boy-pupil making 
a quick response to the liberal instrucfaon 
imparted to him by his teachers Khur- 
ram, unlike his father Salim, proved to be 
a man of this world He formed noble 
ideals, his own ambition was to follow 
the example of his illustrious grandfather 
in every walk of life 

Ediurram did not develop into a 
scholar, but his intellectual interests 
were varied, and it was his early cultural 
education which led him as a king to 
patronise and promote art and culture 
Unlike his father he did not cultivate 
interest in Zoology and Botany, but 
he was gifted with an eye for appreciating 
a work of art or a beautiful sight of 
nature Jahangir all his life remained a 
student eager to learn and acquire 
knowledge, but Kliurram (Shahjalian) 
cultivated the art of understanding men 
and how to control tliem The one was 
a passive scholar, the other an active 
politician That was what Akbar vented 
him to be 

Nature had endowed Prince Kliurram 
with a sturdy constitution which he im- 
proved by taking part in all sorts of 
games and sports He was a skilful shot 
bodi witli rifle and bow and arrow, an 
indefangable rider, an excellent swords- 
man and an adept in all sorts of knightlv 
exerases The Rajput blood which ran 
in his veins made him bold, ambitious, 
and utterly regardless of danger 
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At the tender age of 15, he was, in 
AD 1607, betrothed to Arjumand Banu 
Begum, daughter of loqad Khan, the 
fiimre Asaf Khan The celebration of 
marriage yvas postponed to a later date 
Meanwhile, two years after, Jahangir 
betrothed him to the daughter of Mirza 
MuzalFar Husam Safavi and performed 
the marriage ceremony on October 28, 
1610 It was not till March, 1612, that 
the nupuals of his first engagement were 
performed This was the red letter day 
m the life of the prince The silken 
tie brought him spiritual happiness and 
temporal advancement Arjumand Banu 
Begum, as a queen sumamed Mumtaz 
Mahal or Ta] Mahal, proved a loving 
and devoted wife As she was the 
niece of the celebrated Nur Jahan, her 
husband became the favourite of the 
new party led by Asaf Khan and Itimad- 
ud-daulah, the brother and father of 
the imperious queen who dominated 
Jahangir 



MUMTAZ MAHAL 

A miniature of the dearly loved Mumtaz 
Mahal for whom Shahjahan built the Taj 
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The companion miniature of the emperor 
himself These two miniatures were painted 
m the late eighteenth century ly a European 
artist 

When Pnnce Khurram was in the 
Deccan leading the Imperial army against 
the redoubtable Abyssmian Malik Amber 
m August, 1617, he married the daughter 
of Shahnawaz Khan, the son of the 
Commander-in- Chief Abdur Rahim 
Khan Khanan This was a poliucal 
alliance, and it strengthened his posmon 
by brmgmg to his side a number of 
trustworthy adherents 

Of the three. Prince Khurram loved 
his second wife most She bore hun 
fourteen children, of whom seven died 
in infancy Of the remaining seven, 
four sons and two daughters played im- 
portant roles in the politics of the Mogul 
Empire These were Dara, Shuja, 
Aurangzeb, Murad, Jahanara Begum and 
Roshanara Begum 

His political genius and skilful mili- 
tary leadership brought uninterrupted 
success to Prince Khurram during the 
life-time of his father He usually 
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succeeded where others had faded The 
first test of his ability was in the field 
of Mewar Even the concentrated re- 
sources of the Mogul Empire, directed 
as they were by a man of such supreme 
abiliues as his grandfather Akbar, could 
not bring to his knees the valiant Chief 
of Mewar Chitor had been occupied, 
but the Sissodias still held their heads 
high They were unbeaten Jahangir 
after his accession deputed general 
after general to achieve that which had 
remained unaccomplished during the 
reign of his predecessor But their 
efforts proved in vain, and their tactics 
useless At length, the choice of the 
emperor fell on Prince Khurram He 
was deputed to the Mewar front 
Fortune smiled on him By a proper 
disposition of the army at his command 
he reduced the enemy to the verge of 


starvation The “war-weaned” nobles 
of Rana Amar Singh “earnestly coun- 
selled peace ” And Prince Khurram 
won the crown of glory He was hailed 
as a great general and a consummate 
politician Veteran war-lords of the 
Mogul Empire yielded honour to him 
“The Mogul historians went into rap- 
tures over the submission of the last 
of the Rajputs ” 

From Mewar he was transferred to die 
Deccan Here too a number of generals 
had been tried, but the genius of Malik 
Amber had thwarted their designs and 
rendered success elusive Prince Khur- 
ram was anxious to score another point 
over his elders in experience “Loaded 
with honours and presents” and having 
been ennobled with the tide of Shah, a 
title which no other Timurich prince 
had ever received, “he left for the 


THE TAJ MAHAL 

The white marble tomb of Mumtaz Mahal at Agra, whose ethereal beauty is a lasting 
reminder of Shahjahan's love for his wife 




INSIDE THE TAJ 


The exquisite white marble screen which encloses the cenotaphs of Mumtaz Mahal and 

Shahjahan who lies beside her 


Deccan at the head of a splendid tram 
of nobles and troopers ” His arrival 
at the scene of activity changed the 
entire situation The Deccan Confeder- 
acy crumbled away The Adil Shah 
waited on the Prince with a magmficent 
present Maltk Amber returned all 
the temtory which he had seized and, 
in addition, delivered the keys of the 
fort of Ahraadnagar and of other strong- 
holds Thus he solved the Deccan 
problem within the short space only of 
SIX months, which increased the affection 
and esteem of his father for him “I 
increased,” says Jahangir, “my favours 
and kindness to him and made him sit 
near me” “He was promoted to the 
rank of 30,000 Zat and Suwar, styled 
Shahjahan and entided to a chair near 
the throne m darbar” This was the 
height of honour to which a Mogul 
prmce could aspire 

For the next three years Shahjahan 


remained by the side of his father 
During this period he found new friends, 
and began to realise that it was possible 
for him to stand on his own legs, without 
the support of Nur Jahan Conditions 
for a clash between him and his ambitious 
patron were slowly coming to a head 
Meanwhile a crisis developed in the 
Deccan which required the presence of 
a strong man there Again the choice 
of the Emperor fell on him He obeyed 
the command and, as usual, performed 
his duties satisfactorily Once more the 
Deccan rulers yielded to superior force 
But this time his success -was not cele- 
brated with as much show as on the 
previous occasion 

The “Light of the World” (Nur 
Jahan) was growmg cold towards him 
She was waitmg for an opportumty to 
nun his reputation and prestige Just 
at this moment Jahangir received the 
unwelcome news of the occupation of 
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Qandaliar by Shah Abbas of Persia. 
He asked Shahjahan to proceed to the 
West and retriete the Mogul honour 
But when he insisted on the fulfilment 
of certain condmons, precedent to his 
departure to Qandahar, the Mogul 
Emperor flew into a rage The out- 
come "Ras Shahjahans rebelhon which 
kept the Empire m commotion for a 
number of 5 ears He n-as deprned of 
his rank, t as hounded from place to 
place, till he sought the protection of 
his erstv>Eile nval Jtlalik Amber, who 
allov; ed lum to stay at Jurmar It was 
here that he received the nevs of the 
death of his father and the summons of 
his father-in-law asking hum to hasten to 
Agra and proclaim himself the Emperor 
of India 

Shah}ahan’s ad\ent to the throne 
heralded an era of unprecedented peace 
and prosperity in the Mogul Empire 
His reign saw an umnterrupted round of 
military Mctones inside the country'’ 
His armies fought on e’\ ery front of the 
Empire and, witli tlie partial exception 
of the west and the north, success 
attended his plans both military'’ and 
diplomatic 

Three senous outbreaks occurred 
during lus reign Tlie first to raise 
the standard of re^olt was Khan Jahan 
Lodi, a favounte of the late Emperor 
Jahangir and a partisan of Nur Jahan, 
who saw m Shahjahan’s rise into promi- 
nence complete ruination of his position 
and power Though reconaled m the 
beginning to the new order of thmgs, 
he remained suspicious and mood}'- At 
lengtli in October, 1629, all of a sudden 
he fled from the Court, and escaped to 
the Deccan The Emperor himself 
supenised the operations against the 
rebel, w'hose cause was taken up by' 
Murtaza Nizam Shah, the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar Khan Jahan w as pursued 
from pillar to post, and he died fighting 
desperately' But the repercussions of 


his rebelhon proved to be senous inth 
regard to the politics of die Deccan 
The second disturbance occurred m 
Bimdelkliand w'here the Bundela Chief 
Jun)har Smgh had forcibly occupied 
Chauragadh m spite of the warning of 
the suzeram power On his refeal 
to disgorge the ill-gotten booty, his 
country was attacked on the ground thai 
“he had outraged the Impenal dignin 
and had broken the traditional rules of 
conduct.” BundeUdiand w'as devas- 
tated The rebels w'ere hunted do’iia 
like w'lld beasts In all about ten 
milhon of rupees were credited to the 
royal exchequer, and numerous places 
of strategic importance were occupied 
A similar case, when a feudal baron 
was pressed to account for lus excesses 
against another local chief, is that of 
Jagat Smgh, Zanundar of Mau-Nurpur 
He had encroached upon the territones 
of the Chamba State and refused to 
comply w'lth the summons to appear at 
court to explam his conduct. This ’was 
tantamount to rebelhon Several armies 
converged from all sides on the seat 
of his power Dn\en to straits Jagat 
Smgh threw himself at the mercy of 
the Emperor He was pardoned and 
reinstated in his former rank 

Among the events of nunor impor- 
tance mention should be made of the 
suppression of Portuguese piracy in 
Bengal, of the subjugation of recalatrant 
cliiefs or petty rajas “like Bhagirath 
Bhill (1632), and Marvi Gond (1644)) 
m Malw'a, Raja Pratap of Palamau (1642) 
m Chitra-Nagpur, and the turbulent 
border tribes on the frontiers ” To this 
record should be added the reduction of 
Little Tibet, the annexation of Kuch 
Bihar and Kamrup, and the fixing of 
defimte boundanes and resumption of 
trade relations with Assam 

But the most darmg exploit of the 
reign was the conquest, though only' 
temporanly of Balkh and Badakhshan 
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‘ On this tract of land the Great Moguls 
1 laid ancestral claims To occupy it 
! had been the cherished aim of Alcbar 
( and Jahangir, but they did not have a 
favourable opportunity to achieve it 

t ' The outbreak of civil strife between 
Nazr Mohammad Khan, ruler of Bokhara 
and his son Abdul Aziz afforded Shah- 
1 )ahan a tempdng chance to try his luck 
in Trans-Oxiana In June, 1646, he 
sent to Balkh an army of 50,000 horse 
' and 10,000 foot under the command of 
i Prince Murad The city was occupied 
i ' without a blow, and the Imperialists were 
I' rewarded by the capture of a treasure 
worth 12 lacs of rupees, 2,500 horses 
i and 300 camels But the flight of Nazr 
■ Mohammad Khan to Persia defeated the 
object of the enterprise To Murad a stay 
in those inhospitable regions was irksome 
and he abandoned his post of duty in 
spite of the threats and warnings of the 
Emperor He was replaced by Aurang- 
zeb, a man of steady character and 
ambitious ideals His bravery and cool 
courage won him the admiration of his 
enemies, but this did not help him in 
maintaining his hold on Balkh He had 
to retire 

Another direction where the Mogul 
armies suffered severe reverses was 
Qandahar It had been recovered by 
the Persians during the second part of 
Jahangir’s reign But a combination 
of circumstances and diplomacy had 
yielded its possession in 1638 to Shah- 
jahan For the next ten years the 
Persians were not in any position to 
attempt its recovery When m 1642 Shah 
Abbas II came to the throne of Persia, 
he expressed a keen desire to score a 
point over his contemporary, die Mogul 
Emperor of India For so long as he 
was a minor, nothing substantial could 
be done But when in 1648 he took 
die reins of government into his own 
hands, he chalked out plans for the 
consummauon of his clierished design 
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And he succeeded in occupying Qan- 
dahar This was a severe blow to the 
pride of Shahjahan and he made frantic 
efforts to undo the success that had 
attended the armies of his Persian con- 
temporary Two campaigns were led 
by Aurangzeb, and one by Dara Shikoh 
They were assisted by the most ex- 
perienced generals of the Empire They 
had enormous resources at their disposal 
And yet humilianon and defeat were 
their lot The three sieges of Qandahar 
cost the Imperial Exchequer about 120 
millions of rupees 

If the Imperial army failed in the west. 
It achieved distinct success in tlie south 
Advance towards the Deccan had be- 
come the keynote of tlie Mogul policy 
ever since the occupauon of Kliandesh 
and the partial reduction of Ahmadnagar 
during die later years of Akbar’s reign 
Under Jahangir not much of territorial 
gains accrued to the Mogul Empire 
Malik Amber had proved a tower of 
strength to the Nizam Shahi Kingdom 
And though he had to face die Alogul 
military storm twice, by yielding diplo- 
matically to Its fury he had succeeded 
in saving the integrity of die kingdom 
of Ahmadnagar 

But his death in a d 1626 unchained 
serious rivalries in the Nizam Shah’s 
court His son and successor Fath 
Khan was neither respected nor trusted 
And when Murtaza Nizam Shah cast 
his lot with the rebel Klian Jahan Lodi, 
the fate of Ahmadnagar was sealed 
Fath Khan imprisoned his master, put 
him to death, read die Kliutba and 
struck coins in the name of die Mogul 
Emperor He was allowed to retain 
possession of Daulatabad which pro\ ed 
a storm-centre Thanks, howe\er, to 
die genius of Mahabat lOian tlie crisis 
was averted Fath Khan and die puppet 
Nizam Shah were sent away to the 
Imperial Court, die latter to be 
imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior 
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Daulatabad was occupied the Moguls 
But a little indiscretion on the part 
of Mahabat Khan and the consequent 
humiliation which caused his death 
unsettled tlie political settlement m tlie 
Deccan The activities of Sahu, a 
Maratlia Chief, encouraged and abetted 
as they vere by the Adil Shall of Bija- 
pur, threatened the prestige and die 
stabilitj" of the Mogul possessions in 
the Deccan Tlie situation became so 
critical as to induce the Mogul Emperor 
himself to lead the campaign of chastise- 
ment Shahjahan arrived with a large 
army in die Deccan He overawed his 
enemies Saliu was driven to bay and 
compelled to forsake die country of Ins 
birdi The Adil Shah submitted and 
agreed to pay an indemmtj of twenty 
lacs in jewels and elephants, etc As 
to the Qutb Shah, “when the Imperial 
envoy approached Golconda, he came 
forth from Kos to receive him, and 
conducted him to die city with great 
honour He had the Khutba read 

aloud m the name of the Emperor ” 
Tlius the Deccan problem v'as solved 
sansfactoniy by Shalijahan m 1636 
t Aurangzeb -was now appointed 
Viceroy of die Deccan For eight 
\ears to come he stro\e hard to admin- 
ister a difficult tract He succeeded in 
keeping it under control, nay even added 
to the Impenal possessions by annexmg 
Baglana, and by exacting tribute from 
die Chief of Deogadli He was dis- 
missed from this post in 1644 

After serxTOg as Governor of Gujerat 
and Multan, and the leader of rralitar}' 
campaigns m Balkh and Qandahar, 
Aurangzeb returned to die Deccan m 
1653 to find the provmce financially 
bankrupt and admmistrauxely a prey 
to maladministration, bribery and cor- 
ruption Once more he devoted him- 
self, with all the enthusiasm that he 
could gather, to die task of reorganising 
dte provmce m his charge Under the 


able guidance of Murshid Quli Klian the 
revenue department was thoroutrhlv 
overhauled and the Northern method of 
revenue assessment was introduced into 
the Deccan His inspector-general of 
Ordnance, Shamsuddm Mukhtar Khan 
carefully looked into the effiaency of 
the military department, and greadv 
pleased the Viceroy widi his ability and 
received many favours from him 

The Deccan being a poor provmce, 
Aurangzeb began to look around to 
improve his resources 

He invaded and extorted tribute from 
the States of Deogadh and Jawahir 
Then he turned his attention to Bijapur 
and Golconda Tlie ruler of the latter 
was m arrears of tribute Further, his 
relations with his prime minister, Mir 
Jumla, were very strained and the Qutb 
Shah had mtemed the members of lus 
family Aurangzeb ordered tlie Qutb 
Shah to clear off the arrears of tribute 
immediately and to release the family 
of Mir Jumla He succeeded in so 
manipulating the situation that even 
Shahjahan felt no hesitation to sancuon 
die invasion of Golconda The fabulous 
riches of that kmgdom were plundered, 
and Aurangzeb would have annexed 
the entire kmgdom but for the counter- 
manding command from the Emperor 
Peace was concluded with die Qutb 
Shah, who married his daughter to 
Aurangzeb’s son, Mohammad Sultan, and 
hhr Jumla was admitted into the Impenal 
service 

Next It was the turn of Bijapur to 
suffer The death of Mohammad Add 
Shah m 1656 provided for Aurangzeb 
the long sought-for opportumty to in- 
vade that kmgdom Again he secured 
the penmssion from Shahjahan “to 
settle the affairs of Bijapur m any way 
he thought fit ” The Mogul armies 
flooded the territories of Bijapur The 
forts of Bidar and Kaly'-am were occupied, 
and but for the mtervennon of the 
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Emperor, the Adil Shahi kingdom would 
have met the same fate as threatened 
the Qutb Shahi kingdom of Golconda 
The Sultan agreed to pay an indemnity 
of crores 

But a sudden calamity changed the 
whole course of the Imperial politics 
On 6th September, 1657, Shahjahan 
suddenly fell ill of “strangury and con- 
stipation For one week the royal 
physicians toiled in vain The malady 
went on increasing The daily 

durbar was stopped, the Emperor even 
ceased to show his face to the public 
from the Jharoka every morning, the 
courtiers were denied access to sick-bed 
A rumour spread that the Emperor was 
dead It filtered to the various provinces 
of the Empire ” Conditions were thus 
ripe for a struggle for the throne 

The fratricidal war of succession 
among the four sons of Shahjahan, 
Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad, 
was the most sanguinary that was ever 
fought in the Mogul period The 
result was the humiliation and execution 
of Dara and Murad, and the pathetic 
disappearance of Shuja Aurangzeb came 
out victorious, and he proclaimed him- 
self king Shahjahan was detained in 
tlie fort of Agra as a prisoner, where he 
passed the remaining years of his life 

It IS not possible, at such distance of 
time, even to imagine the extent of 
misery and mental affliction caused to 
the ex-emperor of Delhi in the changed 
circumstances of his life Perhaps 
Napoleon had to suffer less at St Helena 
than Shahjahan in the fort of Agra 
Tlie former was quite cut off from the 
scene of his former glory and grandeur 
On die odier hand, every nook and 
corner in the Agra fort must have brought 
to Shahjahan bitter memories of thirty 
years of regal life, when high and low, 
rich and poor, all alike looked up to him 
for favours, and when everyone was 
ready to lay down his life at his bidding 
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The Agra fort represented the most 
glorious period of his life, when he 
knew only how to command Here 
he was accosted as “Lord of the World ” 
and “Master of the Universe ” Now, 
even for a change of his apparel he had 
to depend upon the favours of a low- 
placed eunuch Really it must have 
been terrible 

Manucci, the Italian, writes “Going 
several times into the fort I noted 
that the imprisonment of Shalijahan 
was closer than could be expressed 
There passed not a day, while I and 
others were in conversation with the 
Governor, that there did not come under- 
eunuchs to whisper into his ear an 
account of all the acts and words of 
Shahjahan ” (Storm de Mogor, Vol II, 
77) But the French physician, M 
Bernier, unfolds a different story 
“Although Aurangzeb kept his fatlier 
closely confined in tlte fortress of Agra 
and neglected no precaution to prevent 
his escape, yet the deposed monarch 
was otherwise treated with indulgence 
and respect He was permitted to 
occupy his former apartments, and to 
enjoy the society of Begum Sahib and 
the whole of his female establishment 
including the singing and dancing 
women, cooks, and others In tliese 
respects no request was ever denied 
him ” (Travels in the Moghul Empire, 
p 166 ) 

The fact is that Aurangzeb regarded 
the ex-emperor witli much suspicion 
and distrust. He was fairly conversant 
widi tlie sympatliies of the fallen monarch 
and he knew that if he gave even the 
least latimde to him tliere was the possi- 
bility of outbreak of serious mischief 
To him Shahjahan was no longer a 
fatlier but a dangerous political enem}' 
Hence tlie rigour and severity of the 
watch kept over him 

It took some time for Shahjahan to 
accustom himself to die new mode of 
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life During the first year of his 
captivity he carried on an acrimonious 
correspondence with Aurangzeb At 
last he resigned himself to the will of 
God And “though blow after blow 
fell on his stricken heart, to the last day 
he maintained his endurance and steadi- 
ness” “Religion gave him solace 
His constant companion now was Sayyid 
Muhammad of Qanauj Another 

no less saintly, but more tender, com- 
forter he had in his daughter Jahanara, 
whose loving care atoned for the cruelty 
of all his other offspring ” On the 
7th of January, 1666, he was seized 
with a fever which was complicated by 
strangury and griping of the stomach 
“Retaining full consciousness to the 
last and gazing on the resting-place of his 
beloved and long-lost Mumtaz Mahal,” 
he repeated the Moslem formula of faidi, 
and “sank peacefully into eternal rest,” 
full fifteen days after the commencement 
of his illness 

The death of the ex-emperor was 
universally mourned and public grief 
was sincere Jean Baptiste Tavernier 
remarks “This great monarch reigned 
more than forty (thirty) years, less as a 
king over his subjects tlian as a father 
of a family over his house and children ” 
(Vol I, 325 ) Elphinstone describes his 
reign as “ the most prosperous ever known 
in India ” Manucci remarks “Not only 
did Shahjahan do justice against those 
guilty of great crimes he also dealt 
widi the nobles whenever he found an 
opportunity His object was to 

make the governing of his kingdom 
easier ” At anotlier place he observes, 
“He (Shahjahan) upheld tlie maxim of 
his fadier that true justice must be 
enforced, rewarding die meritorious 
and punishing the guilty He kept lus 
eye on his ofhaals, punishing them 
rigorously when they fell short m their 
duty ” And the Italian gunner has 
described numerous instances of the 


clever way in which the Mogul Em- 
peror detected crime and awarded 
punishment to die guilty He bestowed 
so much care on the development of die 
prosperity of his people and to securing 
them even-handed justice, that no 
wonder he was universally loved and 
respected At his death “die cry of 
lamentation rose up from every house in 
the lanes and market-places alike ” 

To his contemporaries Shahjalian was 
great because of his love of justice and 
his concern for their peace and prosperity, 
to posterity he is great because he 
has left a record more enduring, more 
glorious, and greater than could be 
unfolded by oriental historians or dieir 
commentators He lived for an ideal 
at once grand and noble He loved 
magmficence, not grotesque or bizarre, 
but refined and cultured He aimed at 
the unsurpassable The buddings which 
he constructed at Agra and Delhi are 
the best illustrations of his refinement 
and culture What Jahangir achieved 
on paper, Shahjahan acliieved in brick 
and mortar The one loved painting, 
die odier architecture — an architecture 
in which the grace and beauty of paint- 
ing could be faithfully reproduced 
The Mogul miniatures present befoie 
our eyes “realms ol gold ” But Shali- 
jahan’s buildings elevate us to a higher 
region “If there be a Heaven upon 
earth, it is diis — it is dus>” wrote 
Shahjahan on his palace walls at Delhi 
“We sull read, and still endorse die 
proud asseruon ” “At every point, in 
these buildings, one’s imagination is 
caught and enchained, and not unoften 
dieir sight dirows us into ecstasies ” 
Shahjahan’s reign marks die “golden 
age" of the Mogul arcliitecture 

The building which is “unique in its 
evasive loveliness, and winch is “so 
difficult to define in architectural terms, 
but most expressive of die builder’s 
intentions,” is the Taj Its undiminished 
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charm extorts tmnersal admiration It 
IS sjTTibolic of the grace of Indian 
’R omanhood and of the chaste devotion 
of Shahjahan to Ins beloved wife. It 
IS a lyric m marble. Accordmg to 
Bernier "the edifice has a magnificent 
appearance, and is conceived and executed 
effectually Nothmg offends the eye, 
on the contrary it is delighted with every 
part, and never ured with lookmg ” 
FurAer he remarks,". . . the mausoleum 
of Ta] Mahal is an astomshmg work 
It is possible I may have imbibed an 
Indian taste, but I decidedly think that 
this monument deserves much more to 
be remembered among the wonders of 
the world tlian the pyramids of Egypt ” 
Tavernier says* "I witnessed the com- 
mencement and accomphshment of this 
great w ork, on which they have expended 
twenty-two years during which twenty- 
tliousand men worked mcessantiy, this 
IS suffiaent to enable one to reahse that 
the cost of It has been enormous ” 
Fergusson observes “It is the combma- 
non of so many beauties, and the perfect 
manner m w^bich each is subordinate 
to the other, that makes up a whole 
w^hich the world cannot match, and 
which never fails to impress even those 
who are most mdifferent to the effects 
produced by architectural objects m 
general ” Havell calls it "a hving 
thmg with all the testhenc attributes of 
perfect womanhood, more subtle, roman- 
tic, and tender m its beauty than any 
other buildmg of its kmd ” And it 
was the Taj at which Shahjahan fixed 
his gaze durmg the last hours of his 
life. It IS one of the wonders of the 
world 

The Mon hlasjid or Pearl Mosque was 
built m Agra fort between ad 1645 
and 1653 It has been described as “a 
fervent stone.” It is a sanctuary m 
which "a m3rsterious soul throbs be- 
tween bhss and ecstasy” Built on a 
high pedestal and in a comer, it provided 


peace and seclusion to the Emperor to 
pray to the Almighty for the blessings 
of his hfe No pietra dura work^is 
needed to enhance 1 ts beauty Simphaty 
is Its charm, and the purity of its white 
marble its chief attraction It does not 
look imposmg from outside, but the 
moment one enters it one is overwhelmed 
with Its grandeur If fine ornamenta- 
tion, floral designs and the mtncate 
trellis work form the mam charm of * 
the Taj, the very absence of these 
smts the grace and grandeur of Mou 
Masjid It is really a “pearl” of the 
finest water without a flaw m it 
Shahjahan shifted the capital of the 
Empire from Agra to Delhi which he 
renamed Shahjahanabad Here Shahjahan 
gave full vent to his bmidmg propensity 
The construction of the Ld Qila or 
Delhi fort was started in April, 1639, 
and It took rune years to fimsh it Its 
entire walls are built of red sandstone, 
m shape it is an irregular octagon with 
Its two long sides on the east and west 
and the six smaller ones on the north 
and south The construction work was 
done under the supervision of xistads 
(master builders) Hamid and Ahmad 
A vaulted arcade leads from the Lahore 
Gate to the Naubat Khana, which 
served as the mam entrance to the court 
of the Diwmn-i-Am or Hall of Pubhc 
Audience. It is built throughout of red 
sandstone and measures 80 feet by 40 feet 
In the centre of its east wall is a recess 
about 21 feet m width and “faced with 
the most exqmsite designs m pietra dura 
work, representmg trees, flowers and 
birds ” The Asad Burj, the Mumtaz 
Mahal, the Rang Mahal, the Tasbih 
Khanan, the Khuabgah, the Baithak, the 
Musamman Burj or Octagonal Tower are 
some of other smaller buildmgs inside 
the fort. But the most remarl^le and 
heavily decorated one is the Diwan-i- 
Khas or the “Hall of Private Audience ” 

It vms also knowm as Shah Mahal 
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Fergusson considers it “if not the most 
beautiful, certainly the most highly orna- 
mented of all Shahjahan’s buildings ” 
“Ptetra dura work is freely used on the 
lower portions of the arch-piers, the 
upper portion being treated with gilding 
and painting ” A marble water-channel 
(the Naha-i-Bihisht) runs through the 
centre of the Hall, and gives it a look 
of Paradise as visualised by man The 
marble dais is said to have supported the 
famous Peacock Throne of Shahjahan 
Outside the fort, and built on a very 
high pedestal, is the Jama-Masjid or the 
Masjid-i-Jahan Numan It was built in 
A D 1650 under the superintendence of 
the prime minister Sadullah Khan and 
the Mir Saman Fazil Khan Five thou- 
sand men worked at it daily for 6 years, 
and It cost the Imperial Exchequer ten 
lacs of rupees 

But Shahjahan’s patronage did not 
extend to architecture alone He en- 
couraged other fine arts as well Accord- 
ing to V Smith, “The portraits of 
Shahjahan’s time, which are far from the 
stiffness common in the preceding and 
succeeding ages, are wonderfully life- 
like and often perfectly charming ’’ The 
painungs of his time display brilliance 
of colour, lavish use of gold, and create 
an impression of great splendour and 
superb luxury which we associate with 
the “ Grand Mogul ’’ 

Manucci remarks “His (Shahjahan’s) 
usual diversion was to listen to various 
instruments, to verses and poetry, and he 
was very fond of musicians, especially 
of one who was not only a graceful poet 
but also a buffoon ’’ His favourite tune 


was Dhurpat and he loved to hear it sung 
by Lai Khan Gun-Samudra the son-in- 
law of the famous Tan Sen He also 
patronised Jagannath the best Hindu 
musician 

Shahjahan had collected a vast hoard 
of precious stones He displayed them 
in his own way Some he wore on his 
person while odiers he used in the 
construcuon of articles of furniture 
And the Peacock Throne was one of 
them Tavernier gives a detailed de- 
scription of Its design and construction 
“The underside of the canopy is covered 
with diamonds and pearls, with a fringe 
of pearls all round, and above the canopy, 
which IS a quadrangular-shaped dome, 
there is to be seen a peacock with ele- 
vated tail made of blue sapphires and 
other coloured stones, having a large 
ruby in front of the breast, from whence 
hangs a pear-shaped pearl of 50 carats 
or thereabouts and of somewhat yellov' 
colour’’ He estimates its cost at one 
thousand and seventy lacs of rupees 
Bernier puts the figure at 4 crores of 
rupees Thevenot says that “ tlie throne 
was reputed to be worth 20,000,000 in 
gold,” but he adds tliat a true estimate 
could only be arrived at by a careful 
examinauon of precious stones with 
which It was adorned 

Thus a sovereign who knew how to 
conquer extensively, who was keen to 
extend his liberal patronage to art and 
literature, and who devoted his atten- 
tion and energy to extending tlie pros- 
perity of his subjects, may widi justice 
be counted among die Great Men of 
India 
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COURT OF AURANGZEB 

The Emperor Aurangzeb receiving an Ambassador to his Court 
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father had sent him to rule the provinces 
of Balkh and Badakhshan, which Ali 
Mardan and Aurangzeb’s younger brother, 
Murad Baklish, had conquered two years 
' earlier Shah Jahan, thus extending his 
conquests beyond the Hindu Kush, 
dreamt of recovering Tamerlane’s city 
of Samarkand But Aurangzeb saw 
that the ramparts of the Hindu Kush 
made land beyond them impossible to 
hold He gave back the useless prov- 
inces to the King of the Uzbegs, and 
determined on retreat October had 
come when he set off across the moun- 
tains The hillmen hung on his flanks, 
cutting off whole companies of stragglers 
For five days snow fell without ceasing 
The unhappv beasts of burden — 
elephants, camels, horses — died like flies 
Five thousand men perished, and only 


a miserable remnant of Shah Jahan’s 
magnificent army staggered into Kabul 
Dara, perhaps, jeered at the “Saint,” 
but m Aurangzeb had been lit a lust for 
conquest that v'as destined to sweep 
Dara himself from his path Thirteen 
years were to run before that came to 
pass, years in which Aurangzeb, learning 
generalship under his father’s finest 
fighting men — All Mardan, Jai Singh, 
S’ad Allah — proved himself a stoic undei 
untold hardships, and of such coolness 
and “incomparable courage,” that in the 
midst of a battle he w'ould dismount at 
the hour of evening prayer and prostrate 
himself before God “To fight with 
such a man,” cried the King of the 
Uzbegs, “is self-destruction” 

Two unsuccessful attempts — in Ma}^ 
1649, and in the spring of 1652 — to 



GATE OF THE FORT 

The Fateh Gate loithm the fortress wall of Btdar Aurangzeb conquered Btdar titth the 

help of Mtrjumla 
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regain Kandahar -which the Persians had 
captured, and Aurangzeb was back m 
his old province of the Deccan, there to 
take up a task which, with one full- 
fraught interval, was to be his for the 
rest of his life the task of recovering 
for the Mogul Empire the whole of tlie 
Deccan Two centunes earlier, Muham- 
mad-ibn-Taghlakhad won it, and named 
there his Daulatabad or Empire- City. 
But with his death the Bahmani Kings 
swept over his conquest Wise Akbar, 
wanting only as much of the Deccan as 
would serve for frontier guard, took 
Khandesh, Berar and the fortress of 
Ahmadnagar, and asked from the Kings 
of Bqapur and Golconda no more than 
tribute But to Aurangzeb the Deccan 
Kings were heretics to be rooted out, 
and not until the whole Empire of 
Muhammad-ibn-Taghlak lay under the 
foot of Islam would he rest 

Nearly twenty years had gone since 
he first came to the Deccan as a lad of 
eighteen He came now as a man of 
thirty-seven, his iron will determined on 
Its subjugation Already he must have 
known that it could not be long before 
he was drawn into another fight Shah 
'Jahan grew old, and Dara had his, ear 
Dara was the eldest son, but the Mogul 
Crown went to him that could win it 
The winning of the Deccan was for 
the moment the game m hand, and 
Aurangzeb’s first move in it was to pick 
a quarrel with ’Abdallah, king of Gol- 
conda Against the fortress of Golconda, 
high on Its granite ridge, he launched 
his attack Mounted on his war elephant 
he led his Mogul Horse in a fierce charge 
which drove in the Kmg’s first sally 
In vain ’Abdallah tried to appease his 
enemy -with baskets of gems and 
gorgeously-capansoned horses and ele- 
phants For two months the siege 
went on, while at Agra, Dara stirred 
his father to suspicion of Aurangzeb’s 
growing power Aurangzeb would 


hear of no truce between him and his foe 
until Shah Jahan, urged by Dara, sent 
peremptory orders for him to raise the 
siege With the hard conditions that 
’Abdallah should set Shah Jahan’s name 
on his coinage, pay an annual tribute of 
a crore of rupees, and give his daughter 
as a wife for Aurangzeb’s son Muham- 
mad, the Pnnce drew off to Aurangabad 

He was well aware that he owed this 
check to Dara, and meant it to be no 
more than a check By the hand of 
Mir Jumla, his ablest ally, he sent his 
father a priceless diamond — the famous 
Koh-i-nur or Peak of Light — from 
the mines at Kollur With this as 
earnest of the country’s wealth, Mir 
Jumla urged upon Shah Jahan the con- 
quest of the Deccan Never should the 
Great Mogul rest, he said, until his 
empire stretched from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comonn 

Fear of the fate of every Mogul 
Emperor — to see war with his sons or 
among his sons — ^had come upon Shah 
Jahan To keep them occupied far 
from him and from each other, he had 
sent them South, East and West 
Aurangzeb to the Deccan, Shuja his 
eldest son to Bengal, Murad Bakhsh 
the youngest to Gujarat Only Dara 
(the Chosen One) remained with him, 
“Lord” — as he had named him — “of 
Exalted Fortune ” In a robe sewn with 
diamonds and pearls, a great ruby shoot- 
ing fire from his turban, Dara rested on 
a couch at the foot of the Peacock 
Throne, the only person permitted to 
be seated m the presence of the Emperor 

More troops were what Aurangzeb 
has asked for, and — though Dara offered 
strong opposition — ^was to have It was 
little reassurement for Dara that the 
Emperor stipulated that Mir Jumla and 
not Aurangzeb should have command of 
these troops Dara gained nothing by 
that, for Mir Jumla at once joined forces 
with Aurangzeb, and with him captured 
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BIJAPUR 

The fine old archway tn the walls of Bijapur, another stronghold of the Deccan conquered 

by Aurangzeb during his viceroyalty 


the fortress of Bidar Success followed 
success, and the whole kingdom of 
Bijapur was within their grasp when 
news that the Emperor had fallen ill 
called Aurangzeb to the fight for the 
Peacock Throne 

In Agra, as day followed day and 
Shah Jahan came no more to the seat 
overlooking the Hall of Audience — 
where each day a Mogul Emperor must 
show himself to his people or risk 
rebellion — rumour cned that he was 
dead Panic reigned The shops shut 
The whole Court was m confusion 
Dara, on guard against his brothers, 
gathered his fighting men In Bengal, 
Shuja gave out that Shah Jahan had been 
poisoned by Dara, had himself pro- 
claimed Emperor and set out on his 
march to Delhi In Gujarat, Murad 
Bakhsh engraved his name on tlie coin- 
age, had the Prayer for the Emperor 
offered m his own name, and laid siege 
to Surat 

Only Aurangzeb made no open move 
He knew that lust as Shah Jahan had 


killed his brother, so would any of his 
own three brothers kill him Wanly 
he played his game, waiting while Dara, 
making a false move, divided his forces 
to deal with both Shuja and Murad 
Bakhsh at once Dara was well aware 
which of his three brothers he had most 
to fear Jaswant Singh, marching against 
Murad Bakhsh, had orders to cut the 
communications betv'een him and 
Aurangzeb 

Watchful, Aurangzeb waited, until in 
December, Shuja, surprised in his camp 
at Benares, was put to flight, waited still, 
until a month later Surat fell to Murad 
Bakhsh Then he showed his hand 

“Whatever course you have resolved 
upon in opposition to the shameless and 
unnghteous conduct of our abandoned 
brotlier (Dara),” he wrote to Murad 
Bakhsh, “you may count on me as a 
staunch ally ” 

In the eyes of Aurangzeb — the zealous 
follower of Islam — ^Dara an idolater and 
Shuja a hereuc, -were botli unworthy of 
the Crown Only Murad Baklish — he 
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professed to thmk — fit to ascend the 
Peacock Throne As for himself — he told 
Murad Bakhsh — he desired nothing but 
tlie hfe of a fakir Ne\ ertheless he would 
join with him And he imoked “the 
word of God as his bail for this compact ” 
The end of March had come when he 
set out from Burhampur on his march 
to Agra B}. the m er Narbada he and 
Murad Baklish met, and thither came 
messenger after messenger from Shah 
Jahan, assuring Aurangzeb that he ttas 
ttell, and commanding him back to the 
Deccan It vas too late to turn back 
The tn o Princes belter ed, or pretended 
to beiiere that tlieir father ttas dving, 
and that his letters n ere forged by Dara 
If indeed he hr ed, diet said, then would 
they delner him from die trrann) of 
that apostate 


On April 25, Murad Bakhsh forded 
the nver under a storm of javelins and 
arrows from tlie Impenal host Kasim 
Khan, who shared with Jasnant Singh 
the Impenal command, fled inglonousH 
from the field Jaswant Singh, thus left 
to bear the brunt of the onslaught alone 
fought till onl} SIX hundred of his eighi 
thousand Rajputs remained Then dis- 
may fell upon him He too fled, learmcf 
victory to the man to fight v ith whom— 
as the King of the Uzbegs had long ago 
said — wms self-destruction 

Dara was determined there should be 
no compromise between his father and 
his brothers With an army'^ finer than 
any that had trod the plains of Hindustan 
he marched out of Agra to entrench 
himself on the bank of the n\ er Chambal 
But Aurangzeb had already’’ crossed 



THE DELHI OF AURANGZEB 
A vieza shozcvtg the Moti Masjtd, the famous gate, and the Dman-t-Khas 
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THE JAMI MASJID, DELHI 

The great mosque at Delhi, the largest mosque m the world, was begun in 1644 during the 
reign of Shah Jahan, and completed in the year Aurangzeb deposed his father 

lower down, leaving his empty tents to de- ever waged Muhammad and his ad- 
ceive the enemy Beside the river Jumna, vance guard were driven back Bahadur 
with men refreshed, he waited for Dara Khan was only saved from destruction by 
On June 7th the two armies were face reinforcements from Aurangzeb Dara, 
to face at Samugarh,^ five leagues from mounted on a beautiful Ceylon elephant, 
Agra For some days they lay in sight led his cavalry in a fierce charge against 
of each otlter, while in the intense heat the enemy’s weakened centre, captured 
of an Agra summer men fainted and died the guns and put the camel corps to 
under weight of their armour, and Shah flight Showers of arrows darkened the 
Jahan urged Dara to await the arrival of sun unul every man’s quiver was empt}' 
his son, Sulaiman Shukor, fresh from The fight became one of swords then as 
his victory over Shuja But Dara men battled hand to hand Aurangzeb, 
wanted glory for himself alone He mounted like Dara on an elephant, saw 
answered Shah Jahan “In three days I his men give w^ay, break, fly, till barely 
wall bring my brothers bound hand and a thousand remained 
foot to receive your judgment ’’ Flight w^as not for Aurangzeb In- 

It was early in the morning when domitable, iron-walled, cool, he cried to 
Aurangzeb launched his attack To his his wavering few' — 
son Muhammad he had given the van, '''Dili^Yarana' Take heart, my friends' 
to Murad Bakhsh the left wang, to Khuda-he' There is a God’ What hope 
Bahadur Klian the right, reserving the have w'e in flight^ Know' >e not where 
centre for himself No fiercer fight w'as is our Deccan^ Khuda-he' KJiuda-hc'” 
r Renamed later rathabad— Place of Victory And he cried to his serv'ants to chain 
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the legs of his elephant together tliat 
retreat might be impossible. 

Then It T.-as that Dara. courageous 
though he made lus first mistake 
The moment had come for tlie annihila- 
tion of Aurangzeb s centre, T^hidh viould 
send dismay through all lus host. In- 
stead Dara flew to succour his left wing, 
which was heaMly beset by Bahadur 
Khan, while his nght waged funous 
battle w itli Alurad Bakhsh With a 
string of pearls about his head, and his 
Rajputs all in \ellow, Raja Ram Smgh 
charged down upon the elephant of 
Murad Bakhsh, crj^mg to the Prmce* 

“Dost thou contest the throne with 
Dara Shukoh^” 

Hurhng his javelin at Murad Bakhsh, 
he tried to cut the elephant’s girths, 
shoutmg to the mahout “Make lum 
KneeU Make him kneel'” But Murad 
Bakhsh, wounded though he was, cast 
his shield oier lus httle son who sat 
beside him, and sent an arrow/ through 
the Raja’s bram One after the otlier 
the Rajputs dropped at the elephant’s 
feet, unul the groimd all about him was 
jellow/ as a field of saffron 

Tlie day was gomg against Aurangzeb 
despite his walorous fight Then Dara 
made his second mistake Aloft for all 
to see, Aurangzeb sat upon his elephant 
Murad Bakhsh, with howdah stuck as 
thick with arrows as a porcupme with 
quills, sat upon his But Dara — whether 
because he was starded by a rocket 
which struck his howdah, or because he 
was urged by treacherous Khalil- Allah — 
dismounted, and the sight of his empt}'’ 
place sent panic runnmg through his 
host. Some cried that he was dead 
Others that they were betrayed Fear 
of Aurangzeb s \ engeance upon those 
who had fought agamst him seized on 
all. They fled Dara fled, Iea\mg 
Aurangzeb to dismount from his be- 
sieged elephant and prostrate himself be- 
fore God m thanksgivmg for the victory. 


Three or four daw s later he and Murad 
Bakhsh were m a garden outside one of 
the gates of Agra Aurangzeb knew 
better than to trust himself within the 
fortress wkere Shah Jahan soil remained 
The old man had sent his wictonous son 
a sword inscribed ’Alamgir — ^'^orld- 
Compeller, but Aurangzeb was aware 
tliat he had also sent to Dara tsvo 
elephants loaded with rupees and had 
bidden the Governor of Delhi to fiinush 
him with a thousand horses from the 
rO}ml stables On June i8, Aurangzeb s 
son Muhammad, on the pretext of 
bearing a message from his fatlier, 
entered the fortress witli a handful of 
men, overcame die guards and made the 
old Emperor captiv e 

Only Murad Baklish, it seems, re- 
mamed still unsuspiaous of Aurangzeb 
who flattered lum with “Your Majestv ” 
Together tlie tw^o set off m pursuit of 
Dara At Muttra, thirty miles on the 
road to Delhi, they halted, and supped, 
Aurangzeb, widi gende hand, wiping 
the dust and sweat from his brothers 
face "Viffien, at the end of the meal, 
deliaous wines were brought, Aurang- 
zeb, strict follower of die Prophet, 
would not touch them He slipped 
sofdy away, leaving his brother, whose 
w eakness for wine he knew, to dnnk 
himself to sleep 

Then, steppmg as sofdy as his grand- 
father, came stx-year-old A’zam, the son 
of Pnnce Muhammad, bribed by proim^ 
of a jewel to steal the sleeping mans 
sw'ord and dagger 

“Oh, shame and infamy'” ctie.d 
Aurangzeb, sarnng his brother with 
his foot, “Thou a Kmg and yet possess- 
ing so htde discretion' What will die 
world now say of thee, and even of me' 
Let this wretched and drunken man be 
bound hand and foot, and removed 
there withm to sleep away his shame 

That mght — the night of July 5 “> 
1658 — ^Murad Bakhsh was earned to the 
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outwork-fortress of Salimgarh, whence, 
across the n% er, he could see the lovely 
aty of Delhi where he had thought to 
reign He must have known that his 
days were numbered 

Marching day and night, sleeping on 
the bare ground, with dry bread and bad 
water for his only fare, Aurangzeb 
followed in the wake of Data Only 
when he learnt that Dara, making yet 
another mistake, had turned aside from 
Kabul — ^v'here he might have strongly 
forufied himself — and gone south to 
Sind, did he leave the pursuit to 
others, and return to Agra There 
was yet another brother to be dealt 
with Shuja, who was once more in 
arms 

Well had the King of the Uzbegs said 
that to fight with Aurangzeb was self- 
destruction In less than a year, Shuja 
had fled, never to be heard of more, and 
Dara, betrayed by a treacherous host, 
was lus brother’s prisoner Dressed in 
dirty clothes, and mounted on a miser- 
able elephant, he was paraded through 
the streets of Delhi The lamentations 
of the people sealed his fate Not many 
days later Aurangzeb held m his hands 
the head of his brother 

Only Murad Bakhsh remained From 
Salimgarh he had passed up the long 
stairway and through the Elephant Gate 
into the fortress of Gwalior But men 
had not forgotten his valour and his good 
fellowship, and songs were made in 
praise of him He had done his own 
share of killing Aurangzeb chose to 
remember one incident and to call it 
murder When the dead man’s sons, 
diplomatically mated thereto, demanded 
the murderer’s head, he gave it Shah 
Jahan lived on, given by his strange son 
all that he desired save freedom The 
fortress of Gwalior held Dara’s sons, 
the son of Murad Bakhsh, and Aurang- 
zeb’s own son Muhammad, who in a 
reckless moment had joined his uncle 


Shuja Aurangzeb, World- Compelle, 
had reached the Peacock Throne *’ 
For nearly fifty years he held n one 
of the greatest of die Mogul Emperon 
“A faint-hearted man,” he told hu 
father, “ cannot carry out the great dutj 
of government Sovereignty is the 
guardianship of the people, not self- 
indulgence and profligacy He is 
the truly great King who makes it the 
chief business of his life to govern hk 
subjects witli equity ” 

To the Mohammedan he is a saint, 
whose zeal for the Faith of Islam wshes 
clean the bloodstained path by which 
he reached the throne It would ha\e 
been better for the Empire had he had 
the tolerance of Akbar Not blmdh, 
but with conviction and courage, he 
followed his narrow path, led on bj 
hope of laying all Hindustan at the foot 
of the Prophet, great, just, careful of 
his people, unspanng of himself, sus- 
picious, ascetic, unloved 
Ascetic though he was, he kept, for 
the sake of the Empire, the Emperor’s 
pomp Bernier, the French traveller, 
describes him m the first days of his 
succession, seated in tlie dazzling splen- 
dour of the Peacock Tlirone, his sons 
and his amirs about him His vest was 
of white, delicately-flowered satin His 
turban of cloth of gold was adorned 
w'lth an aigrette whose base was fash- 
ioned of diamonds and an opal whose 
lustre was that of the sun And a rope 
of enormous pearls hung from his neck 
Magmficence laid aside, there re- 
mained Aurangzeb the austere, to whom 
music and dancing were such abomina- 
tions that he issued edicts against them 
One day as he was going to the Mosque, 
he saw a great crowd of singers following 
a bier, their voices uplifted in lamenta- 
tion He sent to ask whose funeral it 
was, and was answered “The funeral of 
Music, killed by the Emperor’s edicts ” 
“I approve their piety,” he answered 
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Jumia, Aurangzeb had so nearly con- 
quered them Now the conquest should 
be complete When Pnnce A’zam 
failed to reduce Bijapur to obedience, 
Aurangzeb, m the August of 1685, 
appeared before the doomed capital 
For fifteen months he laid siege to it By 
November, 1686, the keys were m his 
hands, and its king, brought before him 
fettered -tvith silver chains, ws sent 
capme to Daulatabad 

Two montlis later the iron-willed 
Emperor drev his line about Golconda 
Day b} day, in spite of a ceaseless fire 
from the beleaguered aty, tiie enarchng 
host closed in At last the ditch was 
reached, and Aurangzeb himself sew^ed 
the first of the sacks w'hich, filled with 
earth, were thrown into it But all 
about tlie Impenal army the Marathas 
had laid waste the country Plague came 
to add to die horror of famme. For three 
days ram fell ceaselessly, washing away 
much of Aurangzeb’s entrenchments. 
Tw'entj -eight years ago, ’Abdallah, 
King of Golconda, had sought to 
appease Aurangzeb with baskets of gems 
Now Abu-l-Hasan his successor showed 
lus pnsoners the nches of his grananes, 
and offered both gram and an inderamty 
if the Emperor would raise the siege. 

“Abu-l-Hasan,” Aurangzeb answered, 
“must come to me with clasped hands, or 
he shall come bound before me I will then 
consider what mercy I can show him ” 
Treachery gave Aurangzeb his wnll at 
last. A bnbe unlocked a postern gate, 
and the Moguls poured in But the 
Emperor did not forget the valour of his 
enemy When Pnnce A’zam brought 
Abu-I-Hasan before him, he created him 
with courtesy, then sent him to pm the 
King of Bijapur m Daulatabad 

Now at last Aurangzeb seemed master 
of the Deccan But there still remained 
the Marathas. He had thought to weaken 
them by destroymg Golconda and Bqa- 
pur He found he had strengthened 


them, for the vanqmshed went to swell 
their numbers He might push his 
military occupation as far as Mjsore, 
and drive the Marathas to their hills 
Sambha]!, captured, imght be put to 
death, but not even the great Emperor 
Aurangzeb, wnth all his armies, could 
wipe out the nation Shiv aji “ the mountain 
rat” had raised 

Year followed year, and still tlie 
Emperor strove w-ith his hopeless task 
No hardship was too great for him to 
bear heat, fanune, pestilence, floods 
He had been sixty-three wben he 
marched out of Burhanpur Caren, the 
Neapohtan traveller, saw him fourteen 
years later m camp at Galgala an old 
white-bearded man, slender and stooping 
but still indomitable Four years after 
that, at the siege of Sattara, wdien a mine 
exploded, he made a ravehn with the 
bodies of his dead, and only with great 
difficulty was persuaded from leading 
the attack himself 

Lonely, suspiaous, the fate of all 
Mogul Emperors to fear his own sons 
did not pass him by. Muhammad the 
eldest had died m his pnson at Gw^hor 
Mu’azzam, impsdy suspected, had 
suflfered sev en years of rigorous captivity 
A’zam, Akbar, Kam-Bakhsh, one after 
the other fell under suspiaon, but were 
forgiven, and for Kam-Bakhsh, the 
youngest, son of the only woman for 
whom he ever felt passion, he had true 
love 

As he looked back along his life, he 
felt the years had been profidess, and that 
he himself wms bowed beneath the burden 
of his sms Many a time, aw'ake m the 
darkness of the Deccan mght, he must 
have remembered Shah Jahan, wffiom he 
had kept captive in Agra He must 
have seen again the blood-stained head 
of Dara in his hands, and Murad-Bakhsh 
fighting so gallandy at Samugarh In the 
fort at Delhi he still had the howdah 
which, stuck as full of arrows as a por- 
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cupine with quills, had shielded Murad 
Bakhsh that day A poor reward he 
had given to Murad Bakhsh Did he 
repent of it as he repented of the treat- 
ment he had given to Shah Jahan ^ Was 
this earthly Empire worth all that he had 
given for it^ He had failed, he told 
himself The Deccan for which he 
had striven all these years was a desert 
and his army but the shadow of itself 
Openly the Marathas scoffed at him 
At home in Delhi rebellion was raising 
head Failure everywhere, he thought, 
as, pursued by parties of Maratha horse- 
men, he led the remnant of his army back 
to Ahmadnagar 

“Peace be with you and yours,” he 
wrote to A’zam “lam grown very old 
and weak, and my limbs are feeble Many 
were around me when I was born, but 
now I am going alone The army 
IS confounded and without help, even 
as I am apart from God, with no rest 
for the heart They know not whether 
they have a King or not Farewell, 

farewell, farewell ” 

To beloved Kam-Baklish he wrote 

“Soul of my Soul Now I am 

going alone I gneve for your help- 
lessness But what IS the use ^ Every 
torment I have inflicted, every sm I have 
committed, every wrong I have done, I 
carry the consequence with me Strange 
that I came with nothing into tlie world, 
and now go away with this stupendous 
caravan of sm Wherever I look I 

see only God I have greatly sinned, 
and I know not what torment awaits 
me I commit you and your sons 

to God’s care, and bid you farewell I 
am sorely troubled Your sick mother, 
Udaipuri, would fain die with me 
Peace ” 

Haunted by remembrance of his own 
treatment of Shah Jahan, he kept all his 
sons away from him But what v ould 
happen after he was gone ^ Muhammad 
and Akbar were dead there remained 
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three of his sons, Mu’azzam, A’zam and 
Kam-Bakhsh He would prevent war 
between them if he could, and so he 
drew up a paper stating that he wmuld 
have Mu’azzam recognised as Emperor, 
but that A’zam should share the Empire 
with him, one taking Delhi, with the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces, and the 
other Agra, with all the country to the 
South and South-west of it, including 
all the Deccan, save Golconda and 
Bqapur, these he left to Kam-Bakhsh 
He died on March 4th, 1707, and near 
Daulatabad was buried as he had desired 
“ Carry this creature of dust to the nearest 
burying place and lay him in the earth 
with no useless coffin ” 

The bloodshed that he feared follow ed 
A’zam, as soon as he heard of his father’s 
death, came to Daulatabad and had him- 
self proclaimed Emperor At Kabul 
Mu’azzam did the same On the plains 
of Agra the rival forces met, and the 
battle raged fiercely A’zam and his 
two eldest sons w'ere killed, and his 
youngest, a baby, was captured Kam 
Bakhsh, who had acknowledged A’/am 
as Emperor, refused to yield obedience 
to Mu’azzam No concessions w'ould 
win him, and Mu’azzam finally marched 
into the Deccan against him Near 
Haidarabad a battle was fought, and 
Kam Bakhsh died of his wounds 
Well might the old Emperor feci all 
W'as failure Mu’azzam, with the title 
of Bahadar Shah, reigned only fiv'e years 
Not thirty years later Nadir Shah of 
Persia swept over Hindustan, sacked 
Delhi and carried off the Peacock Throne 
Henceforth the Mogul Emperors were 
but puppets In 1S03 when General 
Lake — fighting the \Iarathas — entered 
Delhi, he was shown a miserable blind 
old man, sitting under a tattered canopv 
It was Shah-Alam, “King of the World,” 
and captive of the Marathas CourteousK 
the Englishman raised his hand in salute 
to die Emperor 
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LIBERATOR OF THE AfARATHA NATION 

1627-1680 
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O N the loth of Apnl, 1627, was 
born Shivaji the liberator of 
the Maratha nation His father, 
Shahaji Bhosle, claimed descent from 
Sajansing the grandson of that Rana 
Lakhmansing of Chitor, who had fallen 
in defending his capital from the Afghan 
emperor Ala ud din Khilji The Bhosles 
took their name from the family fief of 
Bhosawat in Udaipur Sajansing emi- 
grated to the Deccan and his descendants 
became soldiers of fortune in the service 
of the king of Ahmadnagar Babaji, 
Shivaji’s great-grandfather, became patil 
or headman of the village of Verul near 
Daulatabad His two sons, Malop and 
Vithoji, founded the greatness of the 
family Led, as they believed, by the 
goddess Parwati, they discovered in an 
ant heap a hidden treasure Using it 
wisely they equipped a body of troops 
and hired their services to Jagpatrao 
Nimbalkar, the ancestor of the present 
chief of Phaltan Eventually Maloji 
married Nimbalkar’s sister Dipabai 
Childless for some years Maloji and his 
wife went on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of a Moslem saint, known as Shah 
Shanfji The result crowned their hopes 
and in 1594 Dipabai gave birth to 
Shahaji Bhosle, Shivaji’s father 

When Shahaji was ten years old, 
Maloji conceived the ambitious design 
of marr}ang him to Jqabai, the daughter 
of the first noble in Ahmadnagar, namely 
Laklioji Jadhavrao, who claimed descent 
from the ancient Yadava kings of 
Devgiri Events favoured him He 
took Shahaji wuth him to celebrate die 
Hoh at Lakliaji’s house Jijabai was 
present and she and Shahaji began 


to mimic their elders and squirt red- 
coloured water over each other’s clothes 
Lakhoji, his heart warmed by the gay 
scene aijd attracted by the beauty and 
sturdy build of Shahaji, exclaimed 
“What a fine pair they will make*” 
Maloji turned to the other guests and 
called them to w itness that die boy and 
girl were formally betrothed Lakhoji 
reluctantly agreed, but his w'lfe strong!}'’ 
opposed the match Eventually through 
the mediation of Murtaza Nizam II the 
w'edding was celebrated 

The marriage of Shahaji and Jijabai 
seems at first to have been happy enough 
In 1623 she bore her husband a son 
called Sambliaji Thereafter, so a legend 
runs, Shahaji was so engaged in fighting 
the Moguls on behall of the Ahmad- 
nagar king that he found no time to pa} 
his w'lfe conjugal attentions One night 
he dreamt that a Hindu anchorite, clad in 
rags and smeared widi yellow aslies, put 
a mango in his hand and said “Share 
the fruit wntli your w'lfe and you will 
be the father of a son, who will be an 
incarnation of the god Shna ” When 
Shahaji aw'oke from his dream, he found 
a mango in his hand, visited his wife 
and shared it with her The offspring 
of this reunion w'as die birth of a little 
boy Convinced that the anchorite 
whom he had seen m his dream was 
the god Shiva, Shahaji called Ins son 
Shivaji, just as he himself had been called 
Shahaji after the saint Shah Shanf 
In 1633, w’hile Shivaji was still a little 
boy, an enemy of Shahaji named 
Mhaldar Klian deserted to the Moguls, 
then attacked Ahmadnagar, and out of 
spite betraved to them Shahaji’s wife 
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Jijabai They imprisoned her in Kon- 
dana fort, now known as Sinhgad, but 
her servants contrived to conceal Shivaji 
At last peace came through the partition 
of Ahmadnagar between Delhi and 
Bijapur Ji)abai was allowed to rejoin 
her son, but in the meantime Shahaji had 
entered the service of the Bijapur state 
and had contracted a second marriage 
with Tukabai, a girl of the Mohite family 
Jijabai would not share her husband with 
a second wife, so her relations with 
Shahaji became merely formal 

In 1637 Shivaji was ten years old and 
the question of his marriage became im- 
portant Jijabai took him with her to 
Bijapur There he was married to 
Saibai, the little daughter of Vithoji 
Newaskar Shivaji, however, had been 
hunted during his infancy by Moslems 
His mother had been imprisoned by 
them, and not unnaturally he had con- 
ceived a violent dislike for them He 
refused to bow to the king of Bijapur 
according to the prescribed etiquette, 
and he made so violent a protest against 
the killing of cows that a not ensued 
Shahaji hastened to send Jijabai and her 
son back to his distant fief of Poona and 
Supa To help her in its management, 
he appointed a trusted Brahman officer 
called Dadaji Kondadev 

Unfortunately the fief was utterly 
desolate In Shahaji’s absence armed 
bands of Moslem soldiers and of 
Hindu brigands had overrun the estate 
The peasants had fled, the land had 
gone out of cultivation and die village 
Itself had been razed to the ground 
and the site ploughed up by a Mogul 
captain Out of his own savings Dadaji 
enlisted hillmen to guard die peasants, 
whom he tempted back On die right 
bank of die Mula river, where now 
stretches the municipal garden, he built 
a home for Jijabai and her son Sonell 
indeed did Dadaji administer the ruined 
property that Shahaji added to it the 
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talukas of Indapur and Baramati, recently 
conferred on him by die Bijapur govern- 
ment The rich black soil of the nev' 
lands soon repaid Dadaji what he had 
spent and gav'-e him besides a handsome 
balance for development His financial 
difficulties surmounted, Dadaji gave his 
mind to Shivaji’s education Round 
the growing lad he gathered other boys 
of his own age, the sons of die petty 
landholders of the neighbourhood, and 
bade them explore the folds of the 
Sahyadri mountains and the tracks that 
led through them, so that in the future 
Shivaji might know how to defend his 
inheritance As a veteran soldier, 
Dadaji had Shivaji taught martial ex- 
ercises and as a scholar he told him 
stories of the heroes of die Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata In fact he cared 
for the young Maratha noble as if he 
had been his own son Thus at eighteen 
Shivaji was a man, tireless, fearless and 
deeply inspired with the resolve to free 
his country from the rule of Bijapur 
In the monsoon of 1646 Shivaji began 
his life’s work by seizing die Bijapur 
hill fort of Torna to the soudiwest of 
Poona It IS a beautiful spot in summer 
and winter, but very dreary during the 
monsoon A custom had grown up by 
which during the rainy season the com- 
mandant and his entire garrison left the 
fort for the village at its foot, returning 
at some date in November Shivap took 
advantage of this breach of discipline 
and occupied the fort during the com- 
mandant’s absence and seized the 
garrison’s arms and treasure chest The 
commandant complained to Bijapur, but 
Shivaji used the plunder to bribe the 
court officials He was nominated 
governor of die fortress, and his victim 
not only lost his post but recened a 
reprimand Shivaji’s next step was to 
fortify Morbad hill, six miles aw ax, and 
rename it Rajgad TJiese tw'o strong- 
holds guarded die soudi-w estem frontier 
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of his fief, but Its southern frontier 
could not be deemed safe until the 
fortresses of Kondana and Purandar 
■were his In the former lus mother, 
Ji)abai, had been confined Shivaji se- 
cured It by bribing its commanding 
officer, and renamed it Sinhgad Pur- 
andar became his through a lucky 
chance The commandant had recendy 
died and his three sons ’ttere quarrelling 
over die succession They called in 
Shiva)i as arbitrator As he passed 
through the fort gates, the garnson 
tumulmously acclaimed him as their 
leader He accepted the office and 
satisfied the claims of the brothers by 
lands else'nhere 

Shivaji now o'wned four great 
fortresses, but he had emptied his 
treasure chest This he had to refill 
someho-w Not long afterwards he 
surpnsed the treasure tram of the 
Moslem governor of Kalyan It is 
a -wealthy to'wm near Thana and the 
treasure -was proceeding imder armed 
guard to Bijapur Rich once agam, 
Shivaji took by storm no less than nine 
forts to the west of Poona and occupied 
Kalyan itself The indignant king of 
Bi]apur ordered Shi-va)i to present himself 
at court The young rebel replied that 
he -w'ouid do so, if the king conferred 
on him all the lands in his possession 

The Moslem courtiers insinuated 
that Shivaji -w^ merely his father’s tool, 
aldiough Shahaji had really "WTitten to 
his son a letter of censure The kmg, 
through die treachery of another Maratha 
noble, Ba)i Ghorpade, arrested Shahaji 
and ordered him to be backed up in a 
wall A small apermre -was left open, 
so that he might breathe and he was 
allowed to send word to Shiva)i If 
the son failed to suaender, the aperture 
would be closed and the father -would 
be suffocated Shiva)i met the situation 
-with consummate skiU He offered to 
become a feudatory of Shah Jahan 


The Mogul emperor grasped eagerly 
at the chance of meddling in Bijapur 
affairs and ordered Shahaji’s immediate 
release The Bijapur court at once 
freed Shahaji from his back pnson, 
ordermg him not to leave the capital 
They did not, how^ever, overlook 
Shivaji’s conduct They induced Balaji 
More, Raja of Jaoh, to cormive at 
his assassination The plot failed and 
Shi\aji, after vainly attemptmg to win 
over Balaji More, attacked and took 
possession of his fief and treasure ^ith 
this new' w'ealth he fortified a neighbour- 
ing hill, w'hich he renamed Pratapgad 
In the meantime Shah Jahan’s third 
son Aurangzeb w^as vigorously attacking 
Bijapur, and Shi-vaji, ha\mg declared 
himself a Mogul feudatory, joined the 
prince’s army -wnth a contingent Before 
any decision could be reached, the 
emperor fell ill Pnnce Aurangzeb 
abandoned the Bijapur campaign and 
hastened north to fight for the throne 
against his brothers Shivaji, left alone 
to face the -wrath of Bijapur, tned to 
seize their naval base at Janjira, but 
failed Encouraged by his enemy’s 
repulse, the young Bijapur king called 
for volunteers to destroy the rebel’s 
gro-wing pow’-er once for all Tlie 
queen’s brother, Afzul Khan, who knew^ 
the country round Jaoh well, asked for 
the command, promising to bong 
Shivaji back a pnsoner Made com- 
mander, he desecrated as he marched 
the Hmdu temples that lay along his 
route At the same time he bragged 
openly that he would bang Shi-vaji back 
in a cage of wuckerwork that he had 
prepared for the purpose Shivaji’s spy 
Vishvrasrao Korekar overheard this boast 
and warned lus master ''Xffien Afzul 
Khan entered Jaoh limits he sent his 
secretary Knslmaji Bhaskar to lure 
Shi-smji to a conference For all the 
secretary’s silver speech, the young rebel 
distrusted Afzul Khan’s proposal That 
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SON OF SHIVAJI 

Sambhaji, who deserted to Aurangzeb and 
was eventually mpnsoned by Shivaji 


night he secretly visited Knshnaji and 
implored him, by all tliat a Hindu held 
sacred, to disclose the Khan’s real inten- 
tions With great reluctance Knshnaji 
at last confessed that notliing but 
treachery was in his master’s mind 
Armed with this information, Shivaji 
resolved to turn the tables on his lying 
enemy He agreed to meet Afzul Khan 
on the slopes of Pratapgad, but under 
his tunic he put on a coat of chain mail, 
under his turban a steel helmet and con- 
cealed a dagger in his sleeve To his 
left hand he fitted steel points, known 
as sagh nak or tiger claws In the 
meantime Afzul Khan marched vain- 
gioriously to the foot of Pratapgad hill 
Thence he was carried in a palanquin to 
the meeting place, where Shivaji had 
put up a reception tent The tw'o 
commanders, attended by only wo 
orderlies each, met inside the reception 
tent As Shivaji appeared to be un- 
7 


armed, Afzul Khan thought tliat his 
chance had come With his left arm he 
caught Shivaji round the neck and tried 
to drive his sword into the Maratha’s 
stomach The coat of mail turned the 
point Shnaji, unable to free his neck 
from the Khan’s powerful grip, diove 
with his right hand his dagger into Afzul 
Khan’s back and tore open his belly vntli 
the tiger claws in his left hand Afzul 
Khan broke away and struck a mighty 
sword blow at Shivaji s head The 
steel helmet under the turban broke its 
force, nevertheless he received a slight 
cut on his head The Moslem’s 
attendants tried to help their master, 
but they were overpowered and the 
Khan was seized and beheaded At the 
same moment Shivaji’s soldiers fell on 
the unsuspecting Bijapur army and 
completely destroyed it 



FATHER OF SHIVAJI 
Shahajt Bhosle, the father of Shtvaji 
Fiom '^History of the Maratha People ” 
By Kincaid and Parasms 
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The news of this disaster merely 
roused the Bi)apur king to fresh efforts 
A second force under Sidi Johar, an 
Abyssinian mercenary, marched to avenge 
Afzul Khan Shivag occupied Panhala, 
but It was invested with such stncmess 
that he was in grave danger of capture 
With great skill he slipped from the 
fortress and made his escape to Vishal- 
gad The place was impregnable Sidi 
Johar was relieved of his command and 
the Bijapur army retreated 

Shivaji thought this a favourable 
moment for punishing Ba)i Ghorpade 
for his treacherous arrest of Shahaji 
Ghorpade was moreover very hostile 
to himself With three thousand men 
he stole one night out of Vishalgad, 
surpnsed Ghorpade and, killing him, 
remmed laden with booty 

Bijapur was in despair Shivaji was 
unconquerable and always the Mogul 
peril threatened from the north At the 
same time, however, Shiva) 1 was men- 
aced from the same quarter Shaha)i, 
intensely proud of his son’s achieve- 
ments, offered himself as mediator 
Father and son met at Je)uri, a celebrated 
Hindu shrine, and together they rode to 
Poona, where they negotiated a treat}'' 
Shiva)i was left m possession of has 
conquests In exchange he promised to 
aid Bqapur against foreign aggression 
At Shaha)i’s advice his son moved his 
capital to the great fortress of Raygad 

Safe from attack by Bijapur, Shiva)i 
planned to free the Marathas under 
Mogul domimon About the same 
time Aurangzeb directed Shayiste Khan, 
the governor of the Deccan, to take 
active measures against the new power 
in the south Shivaji, driven from Poona, 
retired to Rajgad There he planned 
a raid on the Mogul general Twm 
hundred picked soldiers, disguised as a 
marriage procession, obtained leave to 
enter Poona There they were met by 
five hundred others, disguised as Mogul 


infantry That night, with Shivaji at 
their head, they raided Shayiste Khan’s 
residence, killed his son and most of his 
servants and slashed off his thumb 
Thinking they had killed the Mogul 
captain, the Marathas dispersed and 
escaped to Sinhgad The disgusted 
emperor replaced Shayiste Khan by his 
owm son, Pnnce Muazzim The latter’s 
inactivity gave Shivaji a chance of carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country 
He hid his movements by a pretended 
attack on the Portuguese province of 
Bassein, on the frontiers of w^hich he 
erected two large camps Then suddenly, 
on the fifth January, 1664, he appeared 
before Surat with four thousand picked 
cavalry The Mogul governor made 
no attempt to defend the town but 
withdrew his gamson inside the castle, 
leaving the town to the invaders Un- 
molested the Marathas collected or dug 
up the property and jewels of the rich 
and timid Gujarati merchants Only 
tlie English Factory resisted them suc- 
cessfully On January the tenth, hearing 
of the advance of a Mogul relief force, 
he loaded the treasure of the unfortunate 
inhabitants on their own horses and 
ponies and brought it safely to Rajgad 
Shahaji had been killed hunting dunng 
the raid on Surat and Shivaji assumed 
the hereditary title of Raja conferred on 
him by the king of Ahmadnagar He 
felt deeply his father’s death but he was 
at once called on to face a new Mogul 
army, led by Jai Sing and Diler Khan, 
two skilful and expenenced veterans 
Diler Khan invested Purandar while Jai 
Sing blockaded Sinhgad Shivaji, fearing 
a simultaneous attack from Bijapur, sued 
Jai Sing for peace and eventually 
obtained it on the rendition of all his 
recent conquests from the Moguls and 
of all the territory that had once belonged 
to Ahmadnagar He was allowed to 
retam his gams from Bijapur and allowed 
a free hand against that state In return 
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he was to visit Agra and do homage to 
the emperor Aurangzeb 

The emperor, however, had no inten- 
tion of keeping the treaty Directly 
Shiva) 1 appeared at Agra he was publicly 
insulted and given a lower place than 
that to which he was entitled Eventually 
he was detained in a bungalow on the 
outskirts of the town From this 
prison house he escaped with extra- 
ordinary skill and acuteness He hid 
himself in a brickwork basket es- 
peaally made for sending sweetmeats to 
fnends and then rode as fast as he could 
to Mathura There he and his comrades 
assumed the garb of anchorites and made 
their way to Benares, Allahabad and 
Gaya Thence tliey turned back and 
travelling through Central India arnved 
safely at Poona Shiva) I’s young son 
Sambhaji, who had been left at Mathura, 
was able to )oin his father some months 
later Not long afterwards Bt)apur, 
Delhi and Shiva)i entered into a three- 
fold treaty of peace 

The treaty remained unbroken for 
two years Then Aurangzeb ordered 
his son. Prince Mu’azzam, the new 
goveinor of the Deccan, treacherously 
to seize Shiva)i The prince, however, 
liked the Maratha and warned his agent 
at Aurangabad Shivaji acted on the 
warning and was soon out of reach of 
Mogul treachery On the advice of 
his mother Ji)abai he retaliated by re- 
taking the great forts of Sinhgad and 
Purandar The former was escaladed 
by his lifelong friend, Tana)i Malusre, 
who fell in the undertaking The latter 
was stormed by Tanaji’s brotlier Surya)i 
The king tried but failed to capture 
Shivner and Jan)ira and then again turned 
his attention to Surat Once more he 
took valuable plunder from the Gu)arati 
merchants, and on liis vay back to 
Ra)gad defeated a Mogul army sent to 
intercept him 

These successes, followed as they 
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were by further inroads into the 
crumbling kingdom of Bijapur, led 
Shivaji to have himself formally crowned 
at the hands of a Benares pnest He 
en)oyed indeed the hereditary title of 
Ra)a conferred on his grandfather Malo)i 
by the king of Ahmadnagar, but that 
kingdom had ceased to exist He had 
been confirmed in the title by die 
emperor, but he had finally renounced 
his fealty to the Moguls He had 
therefore no real dignity to raise him 
above the level of the wellborn and 
higlispirited nobles who shared his 
campaigns On May 21, 1674, and on 
the succeeding days he had himself 
crowned with splendid ceremonial at 
hts capital, Ra)gad He was invested 
with the sacred thread by Gaga Bhat, a 
high priest of Benares, and anointed after 
the manner of the ancient Kshattrya 
kings When Shivaji had been duly 
installed, he had himself weighed against 
gold coins, whicli he distributed among 
the Brahmans, who had flocked to see 
the great king’s coronation On the 
following day he received an embassy 
from Bombay The English merchants 
there were anxious to have their rights 
admitted by a regular treaty and they 
claimed, with great firmness, compensa- 
tion for losses suffered by them from 
Maratha raids on their factories or 
branches at Rajapur and Hubli The 
English were led by Oxenden, who 
presented a diamond ring and received 
in return a robe of honour The king 
granted the English ten thousand 
pagodas for dieir losses at Rajapur, but 
refused their Hubh claim He alloyed 
them to trade in his dominions on pax ing 
two and a half per cent durs, to build 
trading factories in Rajapur, Dabhol, 
Chaul and Kaljan He also agreed to 
let English money circulate throughout 
his terntones and to restore all English 
ships wrecked on his coasts 

Shortl} after the coronation Shi\xi)i’s 
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DICTATOR OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

1717-1782 
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I T must be borne m mmd that Haidar 
All was never a sovereign prince 
Fie was what nowadays would be 
called a dictator or “leader”, in fact, 
he occupied a position not dissimilar 
from that occupied by Signor Mussolini 
in Italy to-dav There was always a 
raja of Mysore as there is a king of Italy, 
but the raja was as eclipsed by Haidar All 
as the king of Italy is to-day by the Duce 
Mysore formed part of the great 
Vijayanagar empire that was irretrievably 
destroyed at the battle of Talikota in 
1565 The Wodiar or Viceroy of 
Mysore retreated from the battlefield, 
abandoned his overlord and made him- 
self an independent prince In 1609 
his descendant, Raj Wodiar, seized 
Seringapatam and made it his capital 
The Wodiars increased in power until m 
1699 the emperor Aurangzeb bestowed 
on the ruling prince, Chikka Devaraj, 
the title of “raja” and “Jaga Deva” and 
gave him an ivory throne, ever after- 
wards used for the installation of his 
successors Chikka Devaraj was a gal- 
lant soldier and a most competent 
ruler, but, unfortunately, his descendants 
had little or no ability The result was 
that, as m the case of the later Merovin- 
gians, the royal power fell into die hands 
of the king’s ministers The direct 
line of the Wodiars failed in 1736 and 
thereafter their successors were adopted 
as the caprice of tlie Dalwai or com- 
mander-m-chief willed It was this 
state of things that made possible the 
rise of Haidar Ah 

The courtly learning of die Mysore 
genealogists sought to prove the descent 
of Haidar Ah from die Koreish, die 


family of the prophet Mahomed Accord- 
ing to their stopy' a certain Hasan, 
descended from Yahya, left Baghdad 
and came to Ajmir IIis son. Wall 
Mahomed, went farther south to Gul- 
barga Thence Wall Mahomed’s son. 
All Mahomed, migrated to Kolar in 
eastern Mysore In 1678 he died, leaving 
four sons, of whom the youngest rv^s 
Fateh Mahomed He was the father 
of Haidar Ah, who, born in 1717, rose 
to be dictator of Mysore 

In 1749 Haidar obtained emplovment 
m die Mysore army through the in- 
fluence of his eldest brother Shahbaz, 
who had risen from die ranks to a 
command of twelve hundred men 
Haidar was absolutely fearless and his 
courage soon attracted the notice of 
Nanjraj, die Mysore chief minister, v.ho 
gave him his first promouon The 
young soldier went with a Mysore force 
to help Nasir Jang, who had seized the 
throne left vacant by the great Nizam 
of Hyderabad Nasir Jang was de- 
feated by the French and dien treacher- 
ously murdered The Mysore troops 
retreated, but in the confusion Haidar 
Ah contrned to seize part of Nasir 
Jang’s treasure, and thus skilfulK 
founded his own fortunes He collected 
some 1,500 cavalry' and 3,000 infantry 
and took into his service as secretary 
a Deccan Brahman named Khanderao 
In 1755 he was raised to the go\ernor- 
ship of Dindigul, which he at once con- 
verted into a powerful arsenal vith the 
help of French officers from Pondi- 
cherry At diis ume he concened an 
immense liking for the Frencli diat 
ne\er left him 
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STRONGHOLD OF THE ENGLISH 

Fort St George, Madras, as it appears to-day Haidar Alt marched on Madras, and 
came so near that the Madras Government sued for peace 


In 1757 die new Nizam Salabat Jang, army reduced to obedience, Haidar All 
accompanied by his French adviser, denounced die treaty with the Peshwa 
M de Bussy, marched on Mysore to A Maratha force under Gopalrao Pat- 
collect tribute Nanjra), though ham- wardlian reappeared Haidar Ah went 
pered by die hostility of his brother to meet it and by his skill and energy 
Devara), still contrived by plundering foiled all die efforts of Patwardhan to 
the temples to buy off Salabat Jang with occupy the pledged districts Eventually 
a payment of eighteen lakhs No sooner Patwardhan retired on receiving sixteen 
had the Nizam gone than the Marathas, lakhs in cash and the promise of a 
led by the third Peshwa in person, similar sum later The young adventurer 
Balaji Bajirao, appeared They were returned to Mysore in triumph and 
bought off by a payment of five lakhs the grateful ra)a Chikka Knshnara) 
in cash and the mortgage of several conferred on him the tide of Fateh 
valuable districts These payments Haidar Bahadur 
emptied the Mysore treasury, and die The raja and his mother had grown 
unpaid troops mutinied Nanjraj sent weary of the ascendancy of Nan)ra) and 
for Haidar All Khanderao, at his orders, induced Haidar to drive him out, but 
examined carefully the military accounts, the court soon found their new master 
reduced the demands of the mutineers to harsher than the old one They per- 
a reasonable figure and, disbanding four suaded Khanderao to turn against his 
thousand men, paid the rest by plunder- employer Khanderao, whose country 
mg the property of their leaders The of ongin was the Deccan, turned to the 
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THE MASJID-I-ALA 

The Mosque of Haidar Ah in Seringapatam It is built in a style different from anything 

in Northern India 


however, claimed to levy tribute from 
Murarirao on behalf of the raja of 
Mysore Murarirao rejected the derfiand 
but was at last forced to surrender 
through want of water Haidar Ah 
sent the Maratha’s family to Seringapa- 
tam, but he imprisoned Murarirao m 
Kabaldrug, where he soon afterwards 
died Nor was Haidar Ah less success- 
ful in checking the advance of a new 
Poona army sent by the regent, Nana 
Phadnavis, to punish him for allying 
himself to the pretender Raghunadirao, 
whose cause die English in Bombay were 
supporting Widi the Marathas marched 
a considerable contingent from Hydera- 
bad Haidar Ah’s general, Mahomed 
Ah, met die allied army at Saunsi, some 
ten miles nordi of Savanur By a 
feigned retreat — a ruse often effectively 
used by the Marathas diemselves — ^he led 
them into an ambush where they 
suffered heavily from the Mysore artil- 
lery The rainy season put a stop to 


further operations and die contending 
forces withdrew to dieir respective 
headquarters 

The wididrawal of die Poona and 
Hyderabad armies gave Haidar Ah a 
breadiing space He used it in an 
attempt to reduce to servitude the Bedar 
chief of Chitaldrug The ancestor of 
this ruler had been appointed com- 
mandant of Chitaldrug by the king of 
Vijayanagar, but when Vi)a5*anagar fell, 
the Bedar chief declared himself inde- 
pendent His claim, however, was con- 
tested by bodi the Marathas and Haidar 
Ah The former claimed tribute from 
Chitaldrug as die successors of die 
Bijapur kings, while Mysore claimed it 
as die owner of the Sira distnct Wlien 
Sira had been held by the Moguls, the 
Bedar chief Ind it appeared, paid diem 
tribute M'hen Haidar Ah attacked 
Chitaldrug die Bedar cliief appealed to 
the Marathas and defended himself 
gallantly while they mardied to Ins aid 
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Dunng the cold weather of 1777-1778 
the regent and lus ministers sent sixty 
thousand horse and foot under Han 
Ballal Phadke and Parashrambhau Pat- 
wardhan to relieve Chitaldrug Haidar 
All, on their approach, raised the siege 
in retiim for a cash pajmient and a vague 
promise of military support in the future 

As he marched to meet the Marathas 
Haidar Ali, 'wath the help of Bajirao 
Barve, a Konkanastha Brahman and a 
connection of Raghunathrao, contnved 
to bnbe several of the Maratha leaders 
The most important of these was 
Manaji Shinde, a very brave Maratha 
soldier, who had been acclaimed by his 
troops as Phadke, or the gallant He 
received six lakhs and undertook to 
desert uuth his men at the first general 
action Patv^ardhan heard of Shmde’s 
treachery just before Haidar Ah attacked 
him near the Tungabhadra Patu'ardhan 
at once cut the traitor’s division to pieces 
before it could change sides, Shinde 
escaping with only thirty horsemen 
Patw^rdhan then broke off the acuon 
On enquinng into the conspiracy he 
found so many of his other officers in- 
voh'^ed that he no longer dared continue 
his march He reared to Poona, 
harassed all the way by tlte Mysore hght 
cavalry 

On his enemy’s retirement Haidar 
All reduced all the country^ betvi'een 
the Ehishna and Tungabhadra rivers 
and took after a long siege the fortress 
of Dharaw on the edge of the Marathi- 
speakmg Deccan He then remem- 
bered the chieftam of Chitaldrug, who 
not unnaturally had not sent him any^ 
help against the Marathas The Bedar 
resisted heroically, but a band of three 
thousand Moslem mercenanes in his 
pay went over to Haidar Ah and made 
any further defence impossible The 
chief surrendered and was impnsoned 
with his fanuly in Sermgapatam Haidar 
All transplanted twenty thousand Bedars 


to lands near the capital All the Bedar 
boys whom he captured he converted 
to Islam and mmed them into jamssanes 
under the name of Chela Battahons 
The next victim of the dictator’s land 
hunger was the Naw^ab of Kadappa 
Against lum Haidar All sent his brother- 
in-law'-, All Raza Khan, and after the 
capmre of Chitaldrug pined his lieu- 
tenant in person Kadappa w'as well 
defended by'- its Afghan cavalry, but even- 
tualty yielded to superior forces Haidar 
All spared the life of the Nawab, but 
forced him to giv'e him in mamage his 
beautiful sister, Bakshi Begum He took 
also into his service the Naw'ab’s Afghan 
cavalry This act nearly cost the con- 
queror his life Eighty Afghan troopers 

bummg wuth hatred tried one mght to 
murder him m his tent Tliey' cut down 
his guards, but the lucky dictator escaped 
The mutinous Afghans were killed or 
executed Warned by this penl, Haidar 
Ah showed himself more indulgent to- 
w'ards the Nawab of Savanur, a powerful 
feudatory' of the Nizam The Naw'ab’s 
eldest son w*as marned to Haidar All’s 
daughter and the Naw'ab’s daughter to 
the dictator’s second son, Kanra The 
mamages w'ere celebrated w'lth great 
splendour in Senngapatam 

Dunng the mamage festivities an 
env'oy came to Haidar Ah from Poona 
He invited the Mysore government to 
)om with the Nizam and the Marathas 
in expelling the English from Madras 
In 1778 a Bombay army had marched 
on Poona to ins^l Raghunathrao as 
Peshwra but had been forced to capitu- 
late at Wadgaon The Madras govern- 
ment had enraged the Nizam by occupy- 
mg one of his distncts, Guntur, and by 
binding themselves to support against 
him his brother, Basalat Jang Haidar 
All w'as angry w'lth the Enghsh because 
in spite of then alhance they had steadily 
refused to send him any support against 
the Marathas and had al'way'S helped 
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against him Mahomed All, the treacherous 
and incompetent Nawab of Arcot In 
return for military aid Nana Phadnavis 
offered to confirm the dictator in posses- 
sion of all territory occupied by him 
between the Krishna and Tungabhadra 
rivers, and to reduce his tribute for 
Mysore to eleven lakhs Haidar All 
and the Nizam both joined the alliance 
The Nizam did little, but Haidar Ah’s 
attack was of the most formidable kind 
In July, 1780, he marched on Madras 
with an army of eighty-three thousand 
men, officered in many cases by gallant 
French adventurers Having isolated 
the capital he sought out the English 
armed forces On September 10 he 
surprised a detachment of 3,700 men 
commanded by Colonel Baillie and after 
a hard fought battle forced it to surrender 
This grave defeat threatened seriously 
the whole British dominion in India 
Fortunately Warren Hastings was gover- 
nor-general in Calcutta and he took into 
his own hands the conduct of the war 


His first step was to appoint as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Madras urmy. 
Sir Eyre Coote, then commanding m 
Calcutta Tins distinguished soldier had 
first served in 1743 against the Scottish 
insurgents He had been a divisional 
general at Plassey and it is believed that 
it was his insistence tliat led Ciive to 
attack the enemy in spite of ov'erwlielm- 
ing odds In 1760 he defeated de Tally 
at Wandewash and took Pondicherry 
in 1761 He had then returned home 
and had entered Parliament, but in 1779 
had accepted the commander-in-cluef- 
ship of Bengal and although not the 
Eyre Coote of 1760 he was still far the 
most competent English soldier in 
India 

At the same time Warren Hastings 
detached Nizam Ah from tlie confederacy 
by ordering the immediate rendition of 
Guntur He also undertook vigorous 
acnon against the Marathas in Central 
India Captain Popham escaladed 
Gwalior, and Colonel Carnac defeated 



FORT AT SERINGAPATAM 
Part of the old zaalls tn Haidar Ah's capital fort 
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Madhavrao Sindia’s army at Seronj 
The English thereafter so wasted Smdta’s 
temtones that on October 13 the 
Maharaja not only agreed to remain 
neutral, but promised to press the Poona 
government to make peace with the 
English Mudhoji Bhosle, the Maratha 
captain established m the Central Pro- 
vmces, was von over by a large cash 
subsidy and the cession of the districts 
of Karra and Mandela. The Poona 
government waited to see how Haidar 
Ah v'as faring before they took definite 
steps Coote had von several actions 
agamst Mysore, but had also suffered 
some reverses His most successful 
battle was at Porto Novo For some 
months previously he had lost the 
imtianve owing to the sudden appearance 
of the French fleet off Madras He had 
attacked the fort of Chilambrun at first 
without success, but on the amval of 
an Enghsh fleet and the departure of the 
French he again attacked the stronghold 
Haidar All by a forced march to its relief 
compelled the English commander to 
raise the siege and meet him m the open 
The Mysore troops were confident of 
victory, but the English artillery v'as so 
well sensed that Haidar All’s infantry 
and cavalry were first checked and then 
defeated with a loss of ten thousand men 
near the town of Porto Novo, that 
gave Its name to the battle This vic- 
tory enabled Coote to effect a junction 
with a remforcement from Bengal, to 
raise the siege of Wandewash and capture 
the stronghold of Tirapasur. On 
August 27 Haidar All again attacked 
the English on die very spot where he 
had in the previous year overwhelmed 
Colonel Baillie This time the Enghsh 
were more numerous and also better 
led and equipped and Haidar Ah was 
forced to retire 

Weary of the war and disappointed 
at his failure to destroy Haidar Ah’s 
army m a pitched battie, Sir Eyre Coote 


resigned, but the governor of Madras, 
Lord Macartney, persuaded him to 
withdraw his resignation and march to 
the rehef of Vellore Its garrison was 
m serious straits, for the siege had been 
pressed under die guidance of skilled 
French engmeers, and Haidar All re- 
garded Its fall as certain Coote’s 
advance surprised him, while his guns 
were unharnessed and their bullock 
trains grazmg at some distance from their 
camp Haidar Ah rallied his troops 
with great rapidity, but after the loss of 
five thousand men he w^as obliged to 
abandon the siege and withdraw from 
the field 

The Mysore government at this tune 
received a welcome ally m the Dutch 
governor of Negapatam In 1781 the 
Dutch were at war with the Enghsh, 
and for the assistance of his troops, 
Haidar Ah offered the Dutch governor 
the English district of Nagur then in 
Mysore occupation Colonel Braith- 
w'aite was detailed to crush this combina- 
tion, but after takmg Nagur and storm- 
mg Negapatam, he w^s surprised by 
Haidar All’s heir, Tipu Sultan, his little 
army destroyed and he himself taken 
pnsoner 

In spite of this success the Poona 
government deaded that Haidar All 
would never succeed m dnving the 
Enghsh out of southern India, and on 
May 17, 1782 the regent Nana Phadnavis 
signed with them Ae treaty of Salbai 
By It the English agreed to abandon the 
pretender Raghunathrao, hut were 
allowed to retam the provmce of Sal- 
sette, near Bombay. Their other con- 
quests they agreed to restore Haidar 
Ah thus found himself deserted both 
by the Nizam and the whole Maratha 
confederacy On the other hand he 
received a reinforcement of twelve 
hundred French infantry commanded 
by M de Bussy On June 2, 1782, 
Haidar Ah and Su: Eyre Coote fought 
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TIPPU SULTAN 
The son and successor of Haidar Alt 
From an anginal picture in the possession of the Margins Wellesley 



TIPPU SULTAN 

“THE TIGER OF MYSORE” 

1753-1799 

BY H H DODWELL 


T IPPU Sultan was a man evidently 
destined to struggle against ad- 
verse arcumstances Inheriting 
a great position from his father, he found 
that mystenous causes were hindering 
him from maintaining that posinon by 
the methods which his father had em- 
ployed with striking success, and despite 
all his efforts to retrieve his situation, to 
reorganise his kingdom, and to set off 
power against power, he penshed m a 
vain endeavour to preserve his inde- 
pendence of the new political forces 
which had gathered such weight and 
momentum even dunng his own life- 
time Nor was he unlucky only in the 
circumstances of his career He has been 
unlucky in his historians Many men 
have defied the evident will of the gods. 


and yet received the admiration of 
humanity for the heroism of their 
struggle But Tippu Sultan has been 
commemorated by Moslem chroniclers 
of the old school, following the tradi- 
tional ways and seeking to glonfy him 
as a martyred champion of Islam, the 
steadfast enemy of the infidel, no matter 
whether Hindu or English, or by English 
writers who naturally regarded him as 
the obstinate enemy of their own people, 
and reckoned his fall as the culminauon 
of their triumphs in Southern India The 
first show him as the indifferent and un- 
sympathetic master of his Hindu subjects, 
the second ascribe to the faults of his 
character and intelligence the failure of 
his political management A truer 
estimate may perhaps be reached by 



THE DARA DAULAT BAGH 
The Summer Palaec of Ttppu Sultan, Senngapatam 
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recollecang that he was surrounded by 
forces which he could not analyse or 
even evaluate, and that therefore his 
efforts were necessanly bhnd and almost 
inevitably fruitless 

Tippu Sultan succeeded at the close of 
1782 to the power of his great father, 
Haidar Ah, in the midst of the second 
war in the Carnatic He was then 
thirty years of age, and had already 
'enjoyed considerable expenence of both 
war and administration He had taken 
a conspicuous part in the campaigns 
which had been in progress since 1781 
against the East India Company, and 
had on more than one occasion displayed 
his fondness for swift movement and 
unexpected attack in the field His 
education had been carefully attended to 
He spoke and wrote Persian with ease 
and fluency He was a practised horse- 
man, incessantly in the saddle At the 
moment of his father’s death, which 
occurred in the Mysorean camp near 
Arcot, Tippu was engaged in repelling 
the advance of a body of English troops 
which had landed on the Malabar coast 
His position was embarrassing He had 
to choose between continuing his Mala- 
bar campaign or hastening eastwards to 
take over the charge of the kingdom 
At Arcot was his younger brother, whom 
malcontents might easily attempt to set 
up as Haidar’s successor If that hap- 
pened, then Tippu would be confronted 
hy a war of succession as well as by a 
foreign war He was forced therefore 
to quit his campaign in Malabar and hurry 
across the peninsula to take personal 
command of the army in the Carnatic 
Fortunately almost all Haidar’s chief 
officers faithfully held to the declared 
wish of their late master Tippu 
arrived and assumed with the command 
of the army the government of Mysore 
The conduct of the war was the fore- 
most problem before him Already 
the posmon was beginning to be less 


unfavourable to the English Warren 
Hastings’ insight and fortitude had 
brought Mahadaji Rao Sindia to make 
the Treaty of Salbai, by whidi die 
Anglo-Maratha war was brought to a 
practical though not immediately to a 
formal conclusion Thus resources were 
freed by which Hastings’ plan of attack- 
ing the Mysore temtories on the Malabar 
coast might be carried into more effec- 
tive operation than had been possible 
earlier The change involved a certain 
loss of initiative on the part of Tippu 
Whereas Haidar in the Carnatic had 
been free to accept or refuse batde, 
Tippu had no choice but to seek out and 
destroy the invaders of his temtory 
The region was, moreover, that in which 
Tippu’s power was least consolidated 
The numerous petty chiefs who had 
recently been reduced to submission 
were naturally restless and discontented, 
and ready to afford help to any invader 
An expedition from Bombay had there- 
fore small difficulty in landing and seizing 
a couple of seaports and in invading the 
province of Bednur, where they speedily 
occupied the capital 

With swift deasion Tippu moved 
against this unexpected and indeed 
dangerous thrust at a vulnerable point 
Fortunately for him the English expedi- 
tion was ill commanded It had been 
entrusted to a Companv’s officer, General 
Matthews, who was m himself over- 
confident of success, and who, moreover, 
was hampered by the jealousy of the 
King’s officers serving under him 
Tippu succeeded in surpnsmg the 
English before they had concentrated 
to meet him and quickly recovered 
Bednur He then laid siege to Man- 
galore in order to complete their 
expulsion from the territory 

To aid in this affair he had brought 
with him a detachment of his French 
allies under the command of an officer 
named Cossigny, and he had expected 
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was subjected to extraordmar}'^ indigni- 
ties, that tlie commissioners were in 
danger of dieir Iwes, that gibbets were 
erected opposite their tent-doors, that 
they attempted to escape to the British 
vessels lying off Mangalore, and that 
the treaty was negotiated and signed 
under duress The facts were very 
different In the course of the siege 
Tippu had discovered a correspondence 
going on between Colonel Campbell, 
who commanded in Mangalore, and 
Muhammad All, an officer high in 
the Mysore sennce The details are 
unknown, but Campbell regarded the 
intngue as secunng “one half of the 
Nabob’s army to our side” and bidding 
fair “for the overturmng of the present 
government” The discover}' of the 
plot had led to the execution of a number 


of persons believed to have been con- 
cerned Tippu had hanged them on 
gibbets set up on the high ground 
surrounding Mangalore, presumably m 
order that the English gamson might 
see what had become of their promised 
fnends \^Tien die English ambassadors 
amved, they desired their tents to be 
pitched on an eminence from which thev 
could communicate by signal vith the 
ships in the roads Although they did 
not choose a spot closely adjacent to any 
of the gibbets, it seems that from the 
shipping their tents did appear to be close 
to these memonals of Tippu’s justice 
Hence, in the excited state of men’s 
mnds, a story which spread to Bombay 
and thence to Calcutta, to find promment 
record in the pages of Colonel Wilks 
Another matter of the same kind is 



THE ASSAULT OF SERINGAPATAM 
East India Company troops advancing on Senngapatam, 1799 From a painting m the 

India Office 
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Carnatic and defy its English protectors 
He fell into the gnevous error of under- 
estimating the power of his late enemy, 
and belie%ed that with a tnfle of good 
pohtical management he could over- 
throw them altogether In this behef 
he was certamly encouraged by the 
French, who, though not prepared at 
once to renew their efforts to dominate 
India, earnestly hoped that the next war 
m Europe -Rmuld enable them to do so 
and used every effort to keep ahve every 
spark of hostihty to the English at ever}'- 
court m India But this e-vident mn- 
mac} with Pondicherr}'- mevitably made 
Tippu’s pohcy suspect in Enghsh eyes, 
nor w'as ribeir suspiaon weakened by the 
fact that Tippu controlled a great stretch 
of the w'estem sea-board, and so might 
recei-ve support and assistance from the 
French He was destmed to receive 
none But even if he could have looked 
into the future and seen how slender was 
the actual aid he v/as to receive from the 
French it may well be doubted if his 
conduct would have been raatenally 
changed His mmd was too active, his 
nature too independent, for him ever to 
have been wilhng to sink into subordina- 
tion to another power 

These qualities are clearly to be seen 
in the projects for internal reorganisation 
which mark his reign and which must be 
regarded as, in the mam, his own work 
Withm the scope of his vision he was a 
reahsL For example, under Haidar Ah 
the com of Mysore had borne the name 
and tides of Shah Alam, the Delhi 
emperor This was of course no more 
than a polite make-behef The Enghsh 
w’^ere domg, and for many years continued 
to do, the same m Bengal Early m 
178(3, when on the verge of war with his 
northern neighbours, the Marathas, 
Tippu resolved to abandon this practice. 
He assumed the tide of Padsh^ He 
caused his ow n name to be inserted m the 
Fnday prayers m all the mosc|ues of 


Mysore, and ordered a new coinage to 
be struck and issued beanng liis otvn 
name and tide As he himself wrote 
with complete truth, Shah Alam w'as 
the pnsoner of Smdia and could be 
deemed a sovereign by none but idiots 
Agam, he was extensively busied with 
drawing up a code of regulations for 
the gmdance of his officials He abohshed 
the Moslem calendar wnth its lunar year, 
so mconvement admimstratively, since 
the harvests and the penods of assessing 
and collecting the revenue had to follow 
the courses of the sun He drew up a 
senes of revenue mstructions, largely 
embodying the traditional usage of the 
country He prepared a body of com- 
meraal regulations, many of which 
seem to anoapate the policy of self- 
suffiaency which has been adopted as an 
economic ideal by many modem states 
He discouraged foreign trade, except 
that portion of it conducted by his 
officials for the profit of the State He 
set up a board of mne persons to conduct 
this, and invited his subjects to paraapate 
by a method of deposits, on which a 
share of the profits was to accrue to the 
subscnbers He endeavoured to abolish 
the local bankers, to take over their 
functions of internal remittance, and to 
substitute State money-changers for the 
shroffs who till then had dnven a profit- 
able trade m every bazaar Wdks is 
much mclmed to turn all this to ndicule 
But that is absurd In some of these 
matters Tippu was folio wmg m the wake 
of Akbar In others he was seeking, 
so far as he understood it, to follow the 
example of the East India Company 
He was the first Indian sovereign to 
seek to apply Western methods to his 
admimstration That the effort w'as 
unsuccessful is neither here nor there. 
Tippu had to meet two great difficulties 
He did not really understand the prin- 
aples which he was seeking to apply, 
and cotdd not command the services of 
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officials who understood them But his Tippu Sultan, or any otlier Indian 
mind was evidendy alert, and he was pnnce of his day, draw from the passing 
eager to learn by experiment Nor was of the India Act and the appointment of 
'' his treatment of his Hindu subjects what Cornwallis as Governor-General of 
' ' Wilks had described In the Historical Bengal (possibly he never heard of the 
Sketches of Southern India we read of first and missed quite completel} die 

- mass circumcisions, of the destruction significance of the second)^ Yet die\ 
"• of temples, the confiscation of temple marked a change that was to be ol 

lands But Dr Surendranath Sen has deasive influence upon his fate Thes 
-t shown that on occasion Tippu cham- meant diat at Calcutta would govern one 
pioned the cause of the Hindus, and man with a control over English pokes 
reaches the sound conclusion that where and English power m India as complete 
Tippu used severity his motive was (save for the shadossy authority of 
r political and not religious In fact a London on the odier side of the world) 
t rational considerauon of his career shows as that exercised by an Indian prince, 
1 him not the bigoted tyrant of tradition, and, because his organisation vas much 
but an active, enterprising man, moving more strongly knit, incomparably more 
in a world in which new forces had efficient The third war between die 
recently been let loose, forces beyond his Moslem rulers of Mysore and die East 

- control and to some extent beyond his India Company proves how completely 

j comprehension and inevitably Tippu misread die por- 

What conclusions, for instance, could tents of the time He was eager to 
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WHERE TIPPU SULTAN FELL 

The wicket gate tn the old fort at Scrtngapatani where Tippit Sultan was cut down 


hunting expedition and returned no 
answer Then again Mysore was in- 
vaded by the Company’s troops Their 
movements from Bombay by way of the 
Malabar Coast, from Hyderabad, and 
from Madras, converged on tlie capital 
Their instructions were to concentrate on 
Seringapatam without delay If Tippu 
offers battle, fight and march on If he 
seeks negotiation, receive his envoys, 
discuss his proposals, offer him terms, 
but march on In April the siege of 
Seringapatam was formed On Ma}" 2 
the defences of the city were stormed, 
and Tippu Sultan was slam by a chance 
shot in the conflict 

In this final struggle he was clearly 
out-manceuvred, out-generalled, out- 
classed He might still ha\e found 
safety in an agreement only a little more 


onerous tlian that which Ranjit Singh 
chose to accept a few j'ears later But 
he did not desire mere safet} He vas 
too proud He could not see the danger 
of his position — which of the tv^o, 
Tippu Sultan or Richard Welles!e\, 
could best estimate the probabihrv' of 
French assistance coming by a specified 
time ^ Moreo\ er the English supremac\ 
on the high seas made a policj of hostilitv 
fatal to those Indian states that adopted n 
Tippu, in fact, was caught in the inter- 
action of forces vhich he could not 
appraise But vhat really led him to 
his downfall were his own qualities — his 
bold spirit, his persistent and unv. a\enng 
hostility to the fast-rismg poner of the 
East India Company A less resolute 
and adtenturous ruler might veil hate 
sated his throne and dtnastt 
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T he rise of the Sikhs from an 
obscure and persecuted religious 
sect in the Punjab to a great and 
formidable Empire is one of the most 
dramatic episodes in Indian history In 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Nanak, the founder of the movement, 
was born not far from Lahore in the 
Punjab Nanak in due course grew up 
and, renouncing the world, became a 
wandering religious teacher Like his 
predecessor Kabir, he was anxious to 
find a common bond between Hinduism 
and Islam “God is one,” said Kabir, 
“whether we worship Him as Ah br as 


Rama The Hindu God lives at Benares, 
the God of the Moslems at Mecca, but 
He who made the vorld lives not in a 
city made by hands ” The same spirit 
surred in tlte breast of Nanak When 
questioned by the Mohammedan 
governor about his religious views, he is 
said to have replied in the following 
stanza 

Make love thy mosque^ sincerity th^ 
prayer-carpet and justice thy Koran, 
Modesty thy circumcision, courtesy thj 
Kaaba, truth thy guru, chartty thy 
creed, and the will oj God tin rosary 
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RANJIT SINGH IN COUNCIL 

The great Sikh rtiler holds a Counal of State Facing Ranpt Singh standing are his 
European officers, Court, Allard, Ventura, Avitdbtle, Foitlkes, and Argond 
From “European Adventurers in Northern India ” By C Grey and H L O Garrett 

When reproached for sleeping with avatleth it to have lines draivn rowii 

“his feet tOTirards God” (i e Mecca), he thy cooking-place, when these tkne 

replied, “show me where God is not” sit ever vnth thee^ 

Nanak went round preaching in Moham- 
medan mosques and Jam temples, and In due course, Nanak was gathered 
to the great crow ds assembled at Hindu to his fathers, and as he felt his end 
places of pilgrimage, and he gradually approaching, he heard his disapla 
collected a bod} of followers w'ho called disputmg whether his body should be 
themseh es Sikhs or disaples, and burnt as a Hindu or buned as a Mahom- 
acknowdedged him as their Guru or medan Accordmg to a beautiful legend, 
religious teacher ^hile retaimng the he asked that flow^ers be heaped at his 

Hmdu doctnne of Karma and transmi- nght side b} his Hmdu followers, at 

granon, he rejected caste, idolatry and, his left by the Moslems Those whose 

abot e ail, the authonty of the Brahmans howlers were fresh m the morning could 

On the evils of caste he uttered a famous claim his body Next da}' both heaps 
sa} mg, w^hich reminds us of Christ’s w'ere still fresh, and when they lifted the 
w ords of rebuke to the Phansees wnndmg-sheet the body had disappeared 

Before he died Nanak nominated his 
Evilmmdedness is the low caste woman, successor The first four Gurus w'ere 
cruelty is the butcher s wife, a peaceful religious teachers, wnth an ever- 
slanderous heart the sweeper woman, growTOg follownng The great Emperor 
wrath the pariah woman, what Akbar granted the fourth Guru a piece 
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of land on the banks of a lake known as have replied, “Emperor Aurangzeb, I 
Amritsar or the Pool of Immortality, and was not gazing at thy apartment or tin 
here he built a shrine, the precursor of Queen’s I was looking in tlie direction 
the famous Golden Temple The fifth of the people who shall come from the 
Guru, Ar)un, compiled the Adi Granth West to tear down thy Purdahs and 
or Sikh bible, from the inspired sayings destroy thv Empire ” 
of his predecessors Arjun, unfortun- Teg Bahadur was put to death, and his 
ately, came to blows with the authorities son Govind, the tenth and last Guru, fled 
For taking part in the rebellion of to the hills In due course he returned, 
Prince Khusru, the son of Jahangir, and thousands flocked to his banner 
the Emperor had him put to death This Govind made the Siklis into a militant 
changed the whole outlook of the Siklis sect, known as the Klialsa or Elect, 
When Arjun’s successor, Hargobind, dedicated to unrelenting war against die 
was about to be invested with die turban Mogul Empire Converts w'ere ad- 
and necklace which were the badges of mitted to die order by a mystic ceremony, 
office of the Sikh pontiffs, he declared, in which diey drank water stirred with a 
“My necklace shall be my sword-belt, sw'ord, and ate in solemn communication 
and my turban shall be adorned with the cakes prepared from consecrated flour 
royal aigrette” Teg Bahadur, die They took the surname of Singh or Lion, 
ninth Guru, was seized by the Emperor and were distinguished by die five 
Aurangzeb, and thrown into prison badges of long hair and beard, short 
When he was accused of die crime of breeches, a comb, a dagger and an 
gazing from the top of his gaol at the iron discus After Govind’s deadi, the 
abode of the Royal Harem, he is said to struggle was connnued by a leader 
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named Banda, who earned on a relentless 
campaign imtil his capture and execution 
Dunng the Great Anarchy — which 
■was the result of the break-up of the 
hlogul Empire m the eighteenth centur}’’ 
— the Punjab ■w^as m a state of constant 
turmoil, im'aded by the Afghans jfrom 
die north-r^est and the Marathas from 
the south, imtil it became a land of no 
man’s land The Sikhs had now become 
split mto twelve great misls or clans, each 
jealous of its neighbour The Sikh char- 
acter had greatly detenorated Strong 
dnnk and drugs, m defiance of the pro- 


hibition of the Gurus, were freely con- 
sumed, and the only law in the Punjab 
was that of the sword 
At this crisis m the national fortunes 
Ranjit Singh was bom m 1780 His 
father, Mahan Singh, was head of the 
powerful Sukarchakia confederacy, which 
was at constant ■w'ar with the nval clan 
of the Bhangis At the age of ten 
seated upon his father’s 'war-elephant, 
he saw his first battle and he -was nearly 
blled by one of the opposmg side, who 
climbed into the how'dah and v/ss on the 
pomt of despatching the child -when he 
was cut do'wn. Two 
years later, m 1792, 
Mahan Singh died, 
and Ranjit Smgh was 
left, at the age of 
tw'elve, to control 
the destmies of his 
turbulent and imruiy 
clansmen Soon 
after, he nearly lost 
his life m a flood, 
which swept aw'ay 
his camp, twth a 
number of men, 
horses and camels 
His first object was 
to shake off the 
“petticoat govern- 
ment” of his mother 
and raolher-in-la-n, 
two fierce and 'W'ar- 
like ladies, who led 
their armies in per- 
son Both of tiiem 
were, after some 
show of resistance, 
captured and sent to 
honourable confine- 
ment m fortresses 
Ranjit Singh W2s 
now master of his 
own house, and a 
lucky^ chance enabled 
him to occupy 
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It was at this juncture that Ranjit 
Singh came into contact with the English 
The defeat of Holkar by Lord Lake had 
brought the British power to the banks 
of the Sutlej, and they had taken under 
their protection the Phulkian Sikh 
chieftains in the cis-Sutlej districts 
Ranjit Singh, on the other hand, wished 
to bring all the Sikhs under his rule, and 
in 1806 he crossed the Sutlej with a large 
force in order to intervene in a dispute 
between the chiefs of Jind and Patiala 
For a time it looked as though his action 
would result in war, but the British 
Government wished to utilise the Sikhs 
as a buffer between themselves and 
possible invaders, French or Russian, 
from the north-west Ranjit Singh, on 
the other hand, was not anxious to cross 
swords with the formidable power which 
had beaten Tippu Sultan in the south 
and had routed the Marathas He knew 
that he was surrounded by a ring of 
enemies, and while he was fighting 
beyond the Sutlej he would be attacked 
in the rear by Afghans and Gurkhas, as 
well as by his rivals in the Punjab He 
therefore welcomed the arrival of Charles 
Metcalfe, a rising young political officer 
who was sent by Lord Minto in 1 808 to 
negotiate with him at Amritsar The 
result was an agreement by which Ranjit 
was left in possession of his territories 
south of tile Sutlej, but was to leave the 
cis-Sutlej chiefs alone, while the Com- 
pany undertook not to interfere north of 
the river 

An incident occurred during die 
visit which was destined to have momen- 
tous consequences The litde escort 
of mo companies of Indian infantry 
which accompanied Metcalfe v as attacked 
by a raging mob of Akahs, puritan 
fanatics armed widi steel quoits and mo- 
handed swords, and beat diem off ■mdi 
ease. This convinced die Maharaja of 
the adxantages enjoyed by disciplined 
troops trained in die European manner. 


zzj 

and he decided to engage a number of 
foreign officers to build up 1 regular 
army for him Of these the most 
important were Generals Ventura and 
Allard (soldiers of fortune v,ho had 
fought under Napoleon, and after his 
downfall had offered their services to 
the Shah of Persia), Colonel Court and 
an Irish artillery officer named Gardner 
Later they were joined by a Neapolitan 
general of the name of Axitabilc 
Hitherto, all SiUis had fought in the 
cavalry, and service on foot v as despised 
Ventura raised a regular brigade of all 
arms known as the Fauj Khas, and on 
this model the Maharaja built up a 
magnificent force of 29,000 men and 
192 guns, known as the Army of the 
Khalsa Tins he steadily enlarged as his 
resources grew 

Armed vith this formidable v capon 
he proceeded to make himself complete 
master of the country His first objec- 
tne was Multan, a stronghold ruled o\cr 
by Nawab Muraffar Khan, an Afghan 
chief of ancient family, who refused to 
pay tribute and defied all attacks In 
January, 1818, Ranjit Singh laid siege to 
Multan, and brought up the Zam Zam 
gun to batter down the vails vith her 
huge stone missiles But as fist as i 
breach vas made it vas filled up, and the 
storming parties were driven back in 
hand-to-hand fighting Month after 
month the siege dragged on, and die 
garrison was reduced to 300 men At 
length, on June 2, a party of Akalis 
seized an important bastion and an 
entrance was effected But still the old 
Nav^b, conspicuous bv his vhite beard, 
held our, vith his eight sons and die 
remnants of the garrison Time after 
time the attackers v ere dm en off, unable 
to face the Afghan svordsmen “Come 
on,” cried the defenders, “and let us 
perish like men ” But die Siklis 
preferred to pick them off with their 
matchlocks, and Muzaffar Khan and 
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five of his sons, refusing quarter, fell 
dead The other three surrendered 
Multan brought the Maharaja spoils 
estimated at two million pounds 

A more notable exploit was the 
conquest of the large and beautifiil 
provmce of Kashmir The Maharaja 
had originally planned to undertake this 
m conjunction with the Afghans But 
the Sikhs were poor hands at mountain- 
warfare, the Afghan general stole a 
march on them, and refused to give his 
allies their share of the plunder Ranjit 
Singh in retaliation seized the fortress of 
Attock, commandmg the chief ford over 
the Indus This led to a pitched battle 
between the Afghans and the Sikhs at 
Hardaru, on July 13, 18x3 Prince Dost 
Mahommed Khan, afterwards ruler of 
Kabul, broke the Sikh line by a brilliant 
cavalry charge, but was in lus turn 
defeated by the Sikh general, Diwan 
Mokham Chand, who brought up his 
reserves at the critical moment The 
followmg year, however, Ranjit Singh’s 
army suffered a severe reverse m the 
mountain passes of Kashirur, and had to 
retreat after the monsoon had burst and 
rendered the roads and rivers impassable 
It was not till 1823 that the country was 
subdued, and even after that there was 
fierce fighnng with the Hazaras and 
other mountain tribes 

The conquest of the Punjab was 
rounded off by the capture of Peshawar, 
which was held by an Afghan general 
named Yar Mahommed Khan One of 
Ranjit Singh’s reasons for attacking 
Peshawar was m order to get possession 
of Laih, an Arab mare renowned for her 
beauty throughout Afghanistan and the 
Punjab, and said to be the finest steed m 
Asia She was not surrendered until the 
Afghan general was arrested and told 
that he would stay m prison all she was 
given up Ranjit Singh boasted that she 
cost sixty laklis of rupees and 12,000 
good men Baron Von Hugel, the 


German traveller, describes her as a grey 
with black points, sixteen hands high and 
magnificently caparisoned She lived in 
a silver-plated stall, with golden bangles 
round her fetlocks No horse since the 
fall of Troy, it has been said, had been 
the source of so much suffering 

The Maharaja, though, like the 
Emperor Akbar, Shivaji die Maratha and 
many other great Indian empire-builders, 
he had had little or no formal education, 
was an enlightened man with an enquir- 
ing mind His Court was the resort of 
men of all religions and nauonalities His 
Chief Minister was a Mohammedan from 
Bokhara named Fakir Azizuddin, a 
physiaan by profession, whom Ranjit 
Singh consulted on all important occa- 
sions and left in charge of the Govern- 
ment when he went on his campaigns 
Azizuddin was an adherent of the mystic 
Sufi sect, and when asked whether he 
was a Moslem or a Hindu by religion, 
replied, “I am a man floating in the 
imdst of a mighty river. I turn my eyes 
towards die land, but can distinguish no 
difference m either bank ” He was an 
accomplished Persian and Arabic scholar, 
and maintained a college at his own 
expense 

Fakir Azizuddm was Foreign Miraster 
The Finance Minister was a Rajput 
named Raja Dma Nath, one of three 
brothers of great talent and personal 
bravery who had all made their names in 
the Court of Lahore. Raja Dma Nath 
was responsible for orgamsmg the 
revenue systems which supplied Ranjit 
Singh with the funds for building up his 
army, no light matter in a fierce and law- 
less country, where for years taxes had 
been collected at the sword’s point 
Azizuddin, unlike Raja Dma Nath, was 
pro-Bntish in his outlook. The Maha- 
raja was at first deeply suspiaous of 
the ever-advanang tide of Enghsh 
supremacy, and there is a well-known 
story diat, on lookmg at a map of India, 
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resoilar mfantn. lookms; like a Tn^II of 
scarlet, made a striking contrast to the 
irregular cavalri, with their shirts of 
mail, their helmets inlaid vath gold and 
decked voth heron s plumes, their small 
round shields and them bows or match- 
locks The members of Ran]it Singh’s 
omi bod} guard n ere gail} attued m red 
and yelloTv satin, nath pink turbans and 
gold-embroidered sn ordbelts Sports 
and tourneys were held, m which the 
Maharaja, m spite of his paralysis, dis- 
played his superb horsemanship to the 
admirauon of all The result was a 
treat} of amity betvi een the two nations, 
which was renewed se\en years later at 
a meeting between the Maharaja and 
Bentmck’s successor, Lord Auckland 
The British authonties, still dominated 
by fear of the Russian bogey, had now' 
resolved upon prosecuting their unlucky 
polic} ofdeposing Dost Mahommed, the 
able and gallant ruler of Afghamstan, 
and plaang on the throne his brother, 
Shah Shuja, as a puppet ruler in his 
place Shah Shuja had long been an 
exile m the Punjab, and Ranjit Singh 
had the poorest opinion of him When he 
first took shelter m Lahore, the Maharaja, 
heanng that he had m his possession the 
histone diamond known as the Koh-i- 
nur or Mountain of Light, had persecuted 
him meralessly until he ga^e it up 
The meetmg between Ranjit Smgh 
and Lord Auckland has been pic- 
turescpiely desenbed b} the Goxemor- 
General s sister. Miss Emily Eden, in her 
charming r olume of letters entitled Up 
the Country As fhe tw 0 state elephants 
came alongside. Lord Auckland, in his 
uniform of diplomatic blue, w'as seen to 
take a bimdle of crimson cloth out of the 
state howdah, and it was known that the 
Lion of the Punjab was then seated on 
the elephant of the Enghsh ruler In a 
minute the htde tottermg, one-eyed 
man, w'ho had founded a vast empue on 
the banks of the fabulous rners of the 


Macedonian conquests, was leamng o%er 
the side of the howdah shaking hands 
writh the prmapal officers of the Bntish 
camp as then elephants were wheeled 
up beside him 

Miss Eden describes him as looking 
like a httle old mouse, wndi his gre} 
w'hiskers and his plain red coat bordered 
with sqmrrers fur The negotiations 
ended m a Tripartite Treaty between 
Lord Auckland, Ranjit Singh and Shah 
Shuja, by which the latter was to be 
mstalled at Kabul The w hole plan wws 
fundamentally unsound, and the Maha- 
raja himself view'ed it with grave mis- 
givmg But he loyally supported his 
English allies, though at the time his 
health was rapidly deteriorating He 
died in June, 1839 A life of almost 
continual exertion in the field, coupled 
with hard drinking in defiance of his 
physiaan’s adtice, had undermmed his 
uon constitution, and he had already had 
more than one paral}'tic stroke Before 
lus death he distributed his jewels and 
horses of state among various shnnes 
Tw'O Rams accompanied him to the 
funeral pyre He vras only flfty-mne 
at the time of his death 

Ranjit Smgh W'as by far the greatest 
Indian of his generation He found the 
Punjab a w'amng confederacy, a prey to 
Its factions and chiefs, pressed by the 
Afghans and Marathas, and ready to 
submit to English supremac}' He con- 
solidated the numerous petty states mto 
a kmgdom, he wrested from Kabul the 
feuest of Its proxmees, and he gave the 
potent English no cause for interference 
He found the militia of his country a 
mass of horsemen, brave indeed, but 
Ignorant of v^ar as an art, and he left it 
mustermg fifty thousand disciplined 
soldiers, fifty thousand well-armed yeo- 
manry and militia, and more than three 
hundred pieces of cannon "Victor 
Jacquemont spoke of him as an extra- 
ordinar}' man, a Bonaparte m mimature. 
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m versatility, religious and raaal toler- 
ance and organising ability, he came near 
to Akbar He is described as a little man, 
careless in his dress, with a wrinkled face 
pitted with smallpox, a grey beard and 
long arms Only on horseback, riding 
at the head of his army with his small 
black shield slung over his shoulder, did 
he appear the man he really was Miss 
Eden says, “he made himself a great 
king, he conquered a great many power- 
ful enemies, he is remarkably just in his 
government, he hardly ever takes away 
life, which IS wonderful in a despot, and 
is excessively beloved by his people ” 
It was impossible to rule the haughty and 
martial races of the Punjab with kid 
gloves on, and General Avitabile, the 
Warden of the Northern Marches, 
ruthlessly hung marauders at the gates 
of their villages or blew tltem from 
guns 

But in the settled districts, government 
was strict but just Ranjit Singh, says 
Cunningham, took from the land as much 
as It could readily yield, and from the 
merchants as much as they could profit- 
ably give He putdown open marauding, 
the Sikh peasantry enjoyed a light 
assessment, and no local officer dared 
to oppress a member of the Khalsa If 
elsewhere the farmers of the revenue 
were resisted in tlieir tyrannical pro- 
ceedings, they were more likely to be 
changed than to be supported by 
battalions, for Ranjit Singh never arro- 
gated to himself the title or powers of 
a despot or a tyrant ' The Maharaja 
himself toured mdefatigably, and 
punished officers who abused their 
powers Villages near vhich a robbery 
took place vere taken to account and 
made to pay for die value of the goods 
stolen, and booty taken b> his soldiers 
was ordered to be returned Time vxis 
v hen Sikh and robber w'ere sjmonjmtous 
terms, but now few diefts vere heard of, 
to say nothing of the forays to v Inch the 


chiefs were formerly addicted Remis- 
sions of re\enue tv ere made m cases of 
famine, and the records teem vith 
instances of die ruler’s acts of generosit}, 
irrespective of caste or creed Affable 
and unassuming as he was, Ranjit 
Singh was every inch a king, and his 
personality overawed all who came near 
him Early in life he liad lost an eye 
from smallpox, and Azizuddin w as once 
asked w'hich e3’e it wais “Such is the 
splendour of his face,” replied the 
diplomatic Minister, “that I have never 
dared to look close enough to discover ” 
The sequel must be briefly told After 
the death of die great klaharaja, the 
commanders of the Armj' of the Khalsa 
became completely out of control The 
prestige of England w'as at its low'cst ebb 
ownng to the evacuation of Kabul and 
the annihilation of the British force 
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SUTTEE OF RANJIT SINGH’S RANIS 
Sikh School About 1840 


during Its return, and in 1845, die Siklis, 
in defiance of the treaty, crossed die 
Sutlej They were defeated in four 
pitched battles, and a peace was patched 
up But It did not last, and in 1849 war 
once more broke out “The Sikh 
nation has called for war,’’ said Lord 
Dalhousie, “and upon my word, diey 
shall have it widi a vengeance ’’ The 
fighung was the fiercest in die history of 
British India, but at Gujrat, on the 
Chenab, die flower of the Sikli army v as 
annihilated The Sardars laid their 


swords at die conquering general’s feet 
The cavalrj, with bitter pain in their 
hearts, surrendered the horses vhich 
were their pride, and man after man, 
filing past, flung sword and matchlock 
on die ever-growing heap of weapons 
Aj Ranjit Singh mar g}a, “To-day 
"Ranjit Singh is dead,’’ e\clainied a 
grizzled warrior, as he lifted his hands 
in a last salute to the glittering cairn of 
arms which sjmbolised that the glorj' 
liad departed from die last great Indian 
principality 
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THE RULER OF BIKANER 


SOLDIER, STATESMAN, INNOVATOR 

BORN IN 1880 


BY SARDAR K 

H IS Highness Maharaja Ganga 
S iNGHJi IS the 2 1 St ruler of 
Bikaner, one of the premier 
states of Piajputana The Bikaner House 
represents one of the Imperial D3masties 
of India, the Rashtrakutas or die 
Rathores, who play a most prominent 
part in Indian history from at least the 
eighth century a d The Bikaner State 
(area 23,317 square miles) was founded 
by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao Jodhaji of 
Jodhpur, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century As independent rulers in their 
own right and at the Mogul Court 
successive Maharajas of Bikaner achieved 
great distinction, especially Maharajas 
Rai Singhji and Anup Singhji, who were 
entrusted with the highest offices of the 
Empire as viceroys, generals and am- 
bassadors by the Great Moguls The 
state concluded a treaty of alliance with 
die British Government in 1818, and has 
since been recognised as one of the most 
loyal and progressive states of India 
Maharaja Ganga Singhji was born in 
1880, and succeeded his brother, Maha- 
raja Dungar Singhji, at the age of seven 
His early education was at the Majo 
College, Ajmer, where his precocious 
ability earned him many distinctions 
In view', how'ever, of the fact that the 
Maharaja had to assume the responsibilitj' 
of gov'eming his state earl) , his furtlier 
training was entrusted to an English 
official of high distinction, Mr (now Sir) 
Brian Egerton, who as guardian and 
tutor to the Maharaja brought him up 
in a manner fitted to his high responsi- 
bilities The Maharaja also received 
military training in 189S at Deoh, where 
he w'as attaclied to the Deoh Regiment 
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In 1899, at the age of eighteen, Maha- 
raja Ganga Singhji assumed full powers 
as the ruler of Bikaner The time was 
far from auspicious An unprecedented 
famine overtook the state The rains 
failed completel) and ov'er die entire 
area of Bikaner a calamitv such as 
never had happened before threatened 
the life of man and beast The regency 
council w'hich had managed the affairs 
of the state during die minority of the 
Maharaja had left the state in no position 
to meet such an emergenc) It was 
the young Maharaja’s personal initiative 
and ability diat saved die situation 
Though hardly nineteen, he took die 
entire w'ork on himself and was his own 
famine officer He organised relief 
w'orks over the enure state, and thougli 
attacked by cholera at a critical time, 
insisted on supervising all the arrange- 
ments himself The success that attended 
the Maharaja’s efforts drew' encomiums 
from Lord Curzon himself who, in 
aw'ardmg the Kaisar-i-IIind Gold Medal 
for this humanitarian w'ork, publicly 
expressed his appreciation of the extra- 
ordinary ability displa)ed by the Maha- 
raja Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who under 
Lord Curzon’s direction was in charge 
of famine work all over India, in his 
report also stated 

“The personal attention whicli His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior 
and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner liave paid to the organisation 
of relief in dieir respective states is 
not only highl) creditable to tliCm- 
selves as rulers, but is also contribir- 
ing largelv to the success which has 
attended that organisation ’ 
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had more than doubled Schools, hos- 
pitals, improved communications, an 
effiaent police, a trained magistracy, and 
a chief court (the first m Rajputana), 
bore witness to the steady advancement 
of Bikaner during the first decade of the 
centurj'^ A notable announcement at 
the Siher Jubilee was the Maharaja’s 
decision to establish a Legislative As- 
sembly in the state He vas the first 
ruler m northern India to introduce the 
begmmngs of representative institutions 
It was a courageous and statesmanlike 
act, as the Rajput kingdoms, conserva- 
tive par excellence, had an unbroken 
tradition of personal and semi-feudal 
government Besides, it was an entirely 
voluntary act, as the subjects of the 
Maharaja had not evinced any desue 
for political advance in the direction of 
representative institutions The Maha- 
raja, in fact, correctly antiapated the 
developments m India and realised that 
the strength of a ruler in the future would 


lie only in a close assoaation of his 
people with the government 

In the years that followed the Jubilee, 
the activities of the Maharaja became 
more and more associated with all-India 
and Imperial politics As soon as the 
Great War of 1914 was declared he 
placed the entire resources of the state 
at the disposal of His Majesty and offered 
his personal services together with tliose 
of tile Bikaner army in the cause of the 
Empire The Maharaja left for France 
in September, 1914, and served first 
with Ae Meerut division of the Indian 
army and was later attached to the 
Staff of Sir John (later Viscount) French 
In 1915 the continued ill health (which 
proved fatal) of his daughter compelled 
him to return, but not before he had 
an opportunity of taking personal part 
at the head of his own troops in the 
campaign against the Turks in die 
neighbourhood of the Suez Canal The 
Maharaja was m fact the only one among 



VIEW OF THE OLD FORT 

The building of the fort at Bikaner was begun by Raja Rai Smgh, one of the Akbar s 
generals Inside its walls are the old palaces of the rulers of Bikaner 
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of State fought hard against the alloca- 
tion of Smyrna to Greece and for the 
retention of Constantinople in Turkish 
hands As both his colleagues were 
absent from Pans at the time that the 
final deasion about the memberslup of 
the League of Nations was taken, the 
brunt of the fight to get India admitted 
fell on the Maharaja There was stren- 
uous opposition from many quarters to 
the admission of India, and it was only 
the vigilant attitude of the Maharaja 
and his timely intervention with the 
chiefs of the British delegation that 
secured for India her membership of 
the League of Nations The Maharaja 
was one of the plenipotentiaries who 
signed the Treaty of Versailles 

Another notable incident which 
marked out the Maharaja as one of the 
leading personalities in imperial politics 
was his courageous and outspoken 
championship of the cause of Indian 
political reforms The Reform Bill of 
1919 had been attacked vigorously on 
the ground that the pnnces of India were 
alarmed at the change and opposed to it 
The appointment of Lord Smha, the 
Maharaja’s colleague at the Versailles 
Conference, as Under-Secretary of State 
for India, had also been criticised on the 
same ground The Maharaja utilised 
the occasion of a banquet given by him 
in honour of Lord Smha to define 
authoritatively the attitude of the princes 
towards political reforms in India It 
IS not too much to say that this timely 
and forceful intervention saved the 
Montagu - Chelmsford Reforms from 
being wrecked by the opposition of reac- 
tionary elements in India and in England 
As an integral part of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, His Majesty con- 
stituted by a proclamation the Chamber 
of Princes as the accredited organisation 
of the Sovereign Princes of India At 
the very first meeting, the Maharaja, then 
General Secretary of the Pnnces’ Con- 


ference, was elected chancellor For five 
successive terms the Maharaja was elected 
to this post by his brother princes, and 
was in that capacity responsible in a 
very large measure for initiating and 
carrying on the negotiations for recover- 
ing to die states the ground which they 
had lost through the imperceptible 
encroachment of paramountcy 

In 1926, after ten years of uninter- 
rupted work in the interests of his 
brother princes, the Maharaja, in spite 
of persuasion, decided not to offer him- 
self for election as chancellor Very 
urgent affairs in the state required his 
attention A great scheme for imgat- 
ing no less than 1,000 square miles of 
his territory had been t^en in hand 
This had been one of the Maharaja’s 
most cherished ambitions, and so early 
as 1906 he had put forward proposals 
to that effect In 1911 the government 
of India agreed to the participation of 
Bikaner in the project, but for one 
reason or another the scheme was 
finally sanctioned only in 1921 The 
Bikaner territory is in the mam desert 
land, but the northern part of it is rich 
and fertile and with adequate supply of 
water could be made a granary for the 
rest of the state But the canal scheme 
was a cosdy project, the estimated ex- 
penditure was over million The 
risk involved was by no means insig- 
nificant, as any failure would have 
totally ruined the state But the Maha- 
raja considered the risk worth taking, 
and supported by the technical advice 
of his revenue minister, the late Mr G 
D Rudkin, he planned out every detail 
of a great colonisation scheme for the 
area which was to be watered by the new 
system of canals In 1927 Lord Irwin 
(now Viscount Halifax) opened the 
sluice in the Gang Canal and the Maha- 
raja saw the realisation of his cherished 
ambition to bnng water to the parching 
deserts of Rajputana 
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conference, being the only one v'ho 
had taken part in the conference of 1917 
The same year also witnessed the historic 
Round Table Conference on India m 
London and the Maharaja’s part in n 
was described by Lord Sankey, who as 
Lord Chancellor presided over the work 
of the mam committee, in the follow ing 
terms 

“We should place on record our 
great thanks to His Highness of Bikaner 
for the assistance and advice w'hich 
he has given us throughout these 
proceedings, not only now (at the 
second Round Table Conference) but 
on the last occasion when we had the 
pleasure of meeting him He is 
gifted, if he will allov' me to say so, 
w'lth great powers of speech and great 
powers of expression, but I know 
that he has had to w ork very hard m 
the e\ enings and m the early mornings, 
m order to place before us his views 
which have been so very helpful It 
reconciles us a great deal to the 


“ 4 ^ 

difficulties we have had when we 
remember the courtesy and the skill 
wnth w’hich he has endeavoured to 
solve them ’’ 

His contribution to the discussions 
that have since been going on for the 
satisfactorv' settlement of the Indian 
problems has been recognised to be 
pre-eminent A staunch fighter for the 
special rights and sovereign position of 
the States of India, he has shown himself 
a wnse and farsecing statesman anxious 
to further the political progress of the 
Motherland and desirous of India attain- 
ing the position that is her due in the 
Councils of the Empire 

In 1935 the Maharaja visited Englmd 
by special invitation for the Jubilee of 
His late Majestv King George V and in 
1937 for the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George VI 

In October, 1937, the Golden Jubilee 
of his ow'n reign was celebrated with 
eclat in Bikaner, w'hen princes from all 
over India, leaders of public opinion and 
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HH the Maharaja :s a kcat sportsnian He is seen here for dir g a floodtd mcr during 

a shooting tnp 
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fnends from England came m large 
numbers to offer personal congratulations 
to one "who had so nobly sensed the 
States of India and the Empire 
The Maharaja’s career, viewed as a 
whole, shows four mam interests 
As ruler of the state of Bikaner, 
as a prmce interested in the welfare of 
his brother prmces, 
as an Indian patnot and statesman 
desirmg to see India attain, through 


ordered stages of pohacal evolu- 
tion, equahty with odier units m 
the Bntish Commonwealth, and 
as a devoted ally of the Bntish Empire, 
alvays ready to serve it to the 
utmost limit of his abihties 
What he has done for the State may 
best be reahsed from the statistics given 
below showing the mcreases under the 
different heads dunng the 38 years of 
the Maharaja’s active reign 


1 1899 

1937 

I Irrigation 

1 j 

5,000 acres 

376,000 acres 

2 Educational progress 



Schools 

28 

421 

Expenditure 

1 Rs 20,230 i 

349,612 

3 Medical Relief 



Hospitals and Dispensaries 

1 ^4 

42 

Expenditure 

1 Rs 35,183 

373,410 

4 Railways 

1 


Mileage 

1 85 15 

1 795 ^5 

Gross Earnings 

Rs 174,539 

i 3,832.805 

y Revenue 

Rs 2,144,410 

Rs 13,519,021 
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His work for the princes and states in 
general has been no less outstanding 
The substantial recovery of the posiuon 
and authority of the pnnces during the 
last quarter of a century has been in 
the main due to his efforts The Con- 
ference of Pnnces was organised by 
him, he is the recognised father of the 
Chamber of Pnnces, and again only 
recently he has been devoting his 
energies to the reorganisation of tliat 
body to make it folly representative of 
the States of India In "all the struggles 
during the last 25 years for maintaining 
the position of the states he has taken 
the leading part 

As an Indian patriot and statesman his 
work, though less known to the public, 
has been substantial His contribution 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, his 
strenuous fight for the admission of 
India to the League of Nations, the 
notable part he played at the first Round 
Table Conference and in the subsequent 
discussions entitle him to be ranked 
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high among those responsible for India’s 
present political position 

In the sertnce of the Empire his record 
has been unique He has personally 
taken part in wars in China, Egypt and 
France, and held aloft the honour of 
Rajputs m the battlefield \s a member 
of the Imperial War Cabinet and twice 
of the Imperial Conference, he has been 
m the inner counals of the Empire 
During the recent crises, tv hich preceded 
the Munich Agreement, he was the first 
Indian pnnee to place at the disposal of 
His Majesty the entire resources of the 
state in a spirit of voluntary ser\ice to 
the Empire An elder statesman of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
Maharaja by the achietements m his 
own state, by the notable contribution 
he has made to the settlement of the 
Indian problems, and by his unyielding 
championship of die rights of the states, 
may justly be considered one of the 
most remarkable personalities that 
modem India has produced 
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BIKANER CAMEL CORPS 

Part of the famous Camel Corps passing the Viceroy and H H the Maharaja during a rctict. 
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PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 
The great supporter of Hindu Orthodo>y 



PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 

UPHOLDER OF THE HINDU FAITH 

BORN 1862 

BY C F ANDREW/S 


I CAN best begin to describe the 
cliaracter of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya by a short story of what 
happened in my own experience long 
ago, for though outwardly it was of 
very little consequence, it seemed to 
open out to me a world of human 
kindness beneath die forbidding exterior 
of his scrupulous Hindu orthodoxy, 
and for this reason it may be worth 
repeating 

Mr Gokhale liad come back from 
South Africa, in 1912 — ill both in body 
and mind In the following year he 
had been profoundly stirred to action 
in India itself by the news of die heroic 
struggle that Mr Gandhi was carrying 
on to obtain the barest elementary 
rights for die distressed Indian labourers 
suffering under the indenture system 
In October, 1913, the passive resistance 
struggle in South Africa had at hst 
reached its final stage Indians were 
brutally treated as they tried to leave the 
estates, and there was a serious danger 
of violence brealung out on an extensive 
scale Mr and Mrs Gandhi, along with 
dieir sons, were in prison, and thousands 
of Indians, both men and women, had 
gone to prison also The moral support 
of India was behind Mr Gokliale in 
seeking to prevent die movement from 
being crushed dirough any lack of public 
support At this time \V W Peaison 
had volunteered to accompany me to 
Soudi Africa in order to take part in die 
struggle We had said good-b\e to 
Mr Gokhale at Delhi, and intended 
to tixiit for a few hours at Allahabad m 
order to see Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malavi3’a We were on our vaj" to 


Calcutta, where ve were to embark for 
Durban 

Mr Gokliale had wired to Malavija 
to meet the train lie vas a personal 
friend, and we veil knew his orthodox 
Hindu mode of life He had prepared 
food for us in his own home, but the train 
was running very late and ve had no 
time to leave the station So instead 
he insisted, in spite of all our protests, 
in raking us to die refreshment room 
("where meat was usuallv served) and sat 
with us while we took the vegetarian 
dishes which he had ordered The 
European passengers, who were having 
their breakfast, wondered vho this 
strange Indian was with his immacu- 
lately white pagn and chadJar and his 
very distinguished features One or 
two recognised him But he used ever)" 
moment of his time in sending messages 
through us to the heroic passive resisterj 
in South Africa His own caste scruples 
had been laid on one side for our sakes 
in order to show us this last act of 
hospitality before we sailed 

It would be difficult to explain the 
significance of this in England vliere 
caste scruples are not understood, but 
here in India the story, simple as it is, 
can be easily appreciated It happened 
nearlj' thirty jears ago, and things have 
moved verj' far forv ard since those days 

More, perhaps, than anv" other national 
leader of the present generation. Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malavijai has stood out 
for Hindu orthodox) m its most binding 
religious form Tins scrupulous exact- 
ness of religious observ'ance has made him 
undergo incredible hardships in the name 
of his religion vhicli he holds so dear 
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In his extreme Hmdu outlook lies the 
mam difference between himself and 
ever}' other leader of first rank in Indian 
politics to-da\ I do not know any 
outstanding personality who cames his 
orthodoxy as far as Malaviya He is 
conservative to tlie last degree m every- 
thing where Hmdmsm is concerned, 
w'hile at the same time m national affairs 
he IS m many respects an advanced 
thmker For this reason a conflict is 
alwajs going on within, between his 
Hmdu orthodox}'^ and his Indian Nation- 
alism Divided loj aides tear him asunder, 
but w'henever it comes to a tug of war, 
Hmdmsm vans More and more, as he 
has grown older, Hmdu loyalty has 
prevailed and Indian Nationalism, as 
such, has tended to recede into the 
background 

It may be argued that he has recently 
stood m the % ery forefront of the batde 
for the removal of untouchabihty, which 
was one of the standmg disgraces of 
popular Hmdmsm But on that subject 
Panditji had already shared the opimon 
of Mahatma Gandhi, that such a custom 
was not Hmdu at all It could not be 
found — so he asserted — in any of the 
Hmdu Scriptures, furthermore, it was 
lustoncally imknown m the earliest 
Sansknt period In long arguments I 
have often heard him argue this point 
again and agam He 'vt ould quote 
passage after passage to show that men 
of the lowest caste, on accoimt of their 
punty of character and nobility of life, 
had been the preceptors of members 
belonging to tile highest castes, teaching 
them religious truths How could such 
men have ever been regarded as polluted 
and tmtouchable by Aose whom they 
instructed^ Thus he would argue, and 
when the tide of reform swept over the 
countrj', and millions of these very people 
vere already wavermg m their allegiance 
towards Hmdmsm, he antiapated the 
rapidly impending cnsis and pronounced 


in favour of the complete abolition of this 
hateful and mhuman custom, usmo- 
himself the strongest words about it and 
causing a great sensation Indeed, as a 
Brahman, he went so far as to receive 
back into Hmdmsm, by a puniyintf 
ceremony, large numbers of those who 
had left it for other religious faiths 

Yet when, on the other hand, another 
mjunous custom within Hinduism, 
called “Child Marriage,” was brought 
forward m the Central Assembly for 
legislative action he objected vehemently 
to any State legislation on the subject. In 
this matter he seems to have believed, 
along with many Pundits of the south, 
that such child marriages had the sanction 
of tlie sacred Hmdu scriptures Any 
legislation, therefore, was regarded by 
him as an act of religious persecution, or 
at least an interference with religion — if 
the State declared such mamages to be 
illegal 

"herein, then, lies the real greamess 
of this orthodox Pundit, who can still 
remam thus, m a mediseTOl atmosphere, 
antagomstic to many necessary reforms 
and blocking the way, time after time, 
to any further advance^ 

His importance surely lies in the fact 
that just because of his conservative 
character, with regard to all these 
articles of his own Hmdu faith, he has 
kept touch with many milhons of his 
fellow countrymen who are conserva- 
tive also He is unwilling to surrender 
the past at the imperious bidding of the 
modem age He stands out for extreme 
simplicity of life, a diet which is bare 
almost to the limit of the ascetic, a 
supreme value set on the sanctity of 
mamage, a sense of the vastness of truth 
and right and harmlessness as the 
supreme things m rehgion Those who 
know his own personal character, vuth 
Its freedom from the baser passions, 
cannot help but feel that he is preserving 
somethmg good He is a model, m 
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'' the modern age, of what the Brahman 

- in ancient India aspired to be 

There is also one factor, which must 
always he taken into account, that comes 
out clearly in the story I have related 
above In certain sudden emergencies, 
when the call of his country came to him 
with compelling force, he was ready to 
throw even his own strict Hindu ortho- 
^ doxy aside and take steps which led him 
into forbidden paths Such a new step 
" was taken when he decided to cross the 
sea and go to London in order to attend 
' the Round Table Conference Few in 
England can realise what a dramatic 
action that was He would of course 
perform tlie necessary purifications after- 
wards, but It meant a very great deal, in 

- his old age, when he had Jived all the 

- while m one atmosphere, suddenly to 
• change the whole character of his daily 

- life m such a novel manner It may also 


be said, to his credit, that with regard 
to the age of marriage, he ^as raised it 
voluntarily m his own family What 
he objected to was anv form of State 
compulsion which interfered with 
religion 

A danger, which Punditji himself had 
foreseen, has now loomed larger and 
larger, namely, the tension between Hin- 
duism and Islam It may well be doubted 
whether the founding of the Hindu 
University at Benares has not increased 
that tension While he has astonished 
the whole world by the way in avhich he 
has got the rich men of India to subscribe 
for the University, tiiere has alvaijs 
been the hidden anxiety, beneath this 
outward success, lest its communal 
basis sliould increase tJie separation 
between the wo religious cultures 

There have been very fine efforts 
made to save the Hindu University from 
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such a fate, but the Ti^hole character of 
our ttmes has tended to set the bias 
strongly m the sectarian direction, and 
m consequence the Aligarh Unuersity 
in the north-T^ est of the United 
Protances, and the Benares University 
in the south-east, have both been 
almost forced to become centres of 
propaganda for the two rival creeds, to 
the detriment of union and good-fellow- 
ship What the future holds in store 
IS very difficult to antiapate. Much will 
depend on Malavij^}! himself But it 
vould probably be true to say that the 
most dangerous feature in the life of 
modem India is this communal tension 
which has broken out again and again 
recently m nots ending in bloodshed 
and an increase of bitter hate 
Whth the ad\ent of the Non-Co- 
operation Movement, the pathway for- 
ward of Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
v'as strewn with difficulties. He had 
gone up, at the earliest possible moment, 
to the Punjab, in August, 1919, after the 
martial law had been withdrawn, and his 
account of what he had seen and heard, 
when he proclaimed it to the world, w^as 
the first direct information from a non- 
offiaal source w'hich had reached the 
w'orld press and had become world news 
He "was able, also, to speak at length in 
the Legislative Counal, at the Centre 
of the Government of India, in such a 
manner as to carry the conviction nght 
home to the hearts of men that a terrible 
blunder, which was worse than a crime, 
had been committed Above all, he 
made clear the humiliation, more shame- 
ful even than death, which had been 
forcibly imposed m Amntsar 

But when the National Congress, 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership, had 
launched out on the full course of non- 
co-operation, his mmd would not allow 
him to follow all the way Above all, he 
was not ready to accept the Congress 
mandate with regard to the abandonment 


of the legislatures He refused at the 
same time to leave the Congress, for he 
had an intense loyalty towards it as an 
mstitution which he had chenshed from 
his ymuth up He felt towards it a 
devotion which everyone deeply re- 
spected \Xffien he stood out agam and 
again, at the full Congress Sessions, 
and refused to vote in unison wnth the 
vast majority of delegates, he was always 
heard with the deepest respect and he 
retained in a very remarkable manner 
the affection of those who differed from 
him But he could not change their 
owm attitude towards Non-Co-operanon, 
nor could they in the least degree alter 
his owm fundamental ideas Everyone 
knew that he would be the first to offer 
to go to prison, if his consaence wnuld 
allow It but his consaence for a long 
time did not move him in that direction 
No one for a moment questioned his 
sincenty or his courage In the end, 
however, he offered avil resistance and 
went to prison along with the rest 

There were probably two thmgs which 
all the while moved him, subconsaously, 
though he would hardly think con- 
saously about them The former was 
his responsibility towards the Hindu 
Umversity, which had received large 
emoluments from the Government of 
India The second was his position, as 
the leading spint in the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, which also tied his hands to a 
considerable extent He was not pre- 
pared that this whole communal orgams- 
ation, containmg many of the most 
eminent men in India, should be swmng 
over to a definite position of antagomsm 
to the Government. 

Thus, while he had the utmost sym- 
pathy wnth the protest that was being 
made against whatwas called by Mahatma 
Gandhi “The Punjab Wrong” com- 
mitted at Amritsar, and had condemned 
m the strongest manner the Gmemment 
of India for not taking more drastic 
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action against those -Rho did the wrong, 
he was not prepared at first to go the 
whole length with Mahatma]! as to the 
method w'hereby the wrong should be 
set right The fact that Non-Co-opera- 
tion was succeeded very rapidly by the 
terrible Moplah Rising m the south, 
wherein many Hindus were brutally 
circumcised and thus “converted” to 
Islam m Malabar, made it impossible for 
him as an ardent Hindu to support the 
Khilafat Movement in the same whole- 
hearted way that Mahatma Gandhi did 
Thus the conflict within his own soul 
became more and more acute, and he 
hardly knew, during the most anxious 
days in 1921 and 1922, where he stood 

No one was more pleased than Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya when C R Das 
and Motilal Nehru broke away from the 
extreme form of Non-Co-operation and 
determined to fight the battle out within 
the Councils But even here his own 
pathway was beset with difficulties 
Pundit Motilal Nehru’s position, as head 
of the Swara) Party within the Congress, 
was not the same as his own Motilal 
at the beginning was more determined 
on what were called “wrecking” tactics 
dian was Malaviya) 1 himself, and he 
could never renounce the separate plat- 
form of his Hindu faith Indeed, as we 
have seen, his Hinduism always occupied 
the first place in his mind, whenever die 
direct conflict came between Nationalism 
and Religion 

Added to this there was in him, as I 
have constantly discovered from my own 
experience of his inner mind, an intense 
belief in the liberalism expressed by Mr 
Gladstone, whom he regarded as the 
greatest of all Englishmen in the nine- 
teenth cenmry This admiration con- 
tinually kept his mind dwelling rather 
on the “liberal” past than on the 
“socialist” future Indeed, his whole 
idea of the Legislative Council at Simla 
and New Delhi was associated with that 


of the British Parliament in the great 
period when Gladstone was Prime 
Minister He believed that it gave him 
a platform from which he could address 
the whole world, and so he prepared 
his speeches at various times with the 
utmost care He had even a kind of 
reverence for the procedure of Parlia- 
ment which others did not share He 
delivered his set speeches with an 
eloquence which was quite remarkable, 
when we consider the fact that the 
language he used was not his own 
mother tongue 

In a measure these large hopes were 
)ustified, for his speech delivered on 
behalf of the “Abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour,” and that which I have 
already referred to on the “Punjab 
Disturbances,” carried their full weight 
both inside and outside of the Council 
Chamber 

When Pundit Motilal Nehru came m 
at the head of the poll as the leader of the 
Swaraj Party everybody expected Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, as an old 
congress man, to join that party But 
he decided instead to form one of his own, 
which was called the Nationalist Party 
Malaviyaji’s leadership was typically 
confined to Hindus The strongest 
member under him was his old and 
trusted friend, Lala Lajpat Rai of the 
Puniab When any vote of censure of 
Government bearing a national character 
was going to be proposed, both parties 
in the Assembly could be counted upon 
to vote together In lesser matters, 
however, espeaally where some point 
that touched Hinduism was concerned, 
there was no such unaniimty of opinion 

This constitutional attitude of what 
may be called responsive co-operation 
was broken at last by the events that 
happened in 1930 In that fateful year of 
non-co-operation Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya at last broke through all his 
earlier self-imposed restraints and offered 
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T he period covered by the last 
decade of the nineteenth and 
the first decade of the twentieth 
centuries was marked in India by the 
growth of agitation in every sphere of 
life against the British rule and domina- 
tion Through the medium of the 
Indian-owned press, of the Indian 
National Congress, of the speeches and 
actions of Indians who visited or lived 
in England, of English people themselves 
like Charles Bradlaugh and later Mrs 
Besant and C F Andrews, and, more 
reprehensibly, of the activities of 
terrorists in Bengal and the Bombay 
Presidency, the claims of Indians first 
to be associated on terms of equality in 
the government of their country, later 
to be granted home rule and a status 
equal to the self-governing portions of 
the British Empire, were ceaselessly and 
forcefully advanced The force of this 
agitation took the Government of India, 
and many Indians as well, completely 
by surprise, it owed its origin and sus- 
tained continuance, more than to any 
other single factor, to the personality of 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

Before, however, the influence and 
the career of this remarkable man are 
discussed, it is necessary to get clear 
the background of past history against 
which he worked and which throughout 
his life so profoundly affected his 
thoughts The crushing of the Indian 
Mutiny had led to a complete cessation 
of overt agitation against or dissatisfac- 
tion with British rule Outwardly the 
years after 1858 were ones of internal 
peace From open rebellion the British 
had nothing to fear The Mutiny had. 


however, left a feeling of bitterness in 
many Indian minds which neither time 
nor the British did much to dispel The 
latter gave to Indians an efliaent, but 
impersonal, administrative system, but 
only intermittent prosperity, a large 
measure of justice, but only in rare 
cases any real understanding, above all, 
remembering always the Mutiny, they 
tended to treat Indians not only as their 
inferiors but also as people who could 
not be trusted It was not surprising 
that resentment persisted in the minds of 
educated Indians 

But whereas in the pre-Mutiny era — 
the heyday of the Brahmo-Samaj — the 
educated classes had been at one in 
embracing Western ideals, after 1858 
they split into two camps, of which one 
maintained that though Western educa- 
tion should be utilised to the full, yet 
all that was best in thought and action 
was contained in the tenets of orthodox 
Hinduism This point of view was 
typified by the Arya Samaj and the 
“Back to the Vedas” movement, its 
upholders execrated the foreigners 
(“mlecchas”), displayed a harsh intoler- 
ance towards everything that was not 
Hindu, pre-eminent among them, at 
least during tlie early years of his 
prominence, was Tilak, diough it is one 
of his main claims to greatness that he 
moved finally a considerable distance 
from this attitude 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak was born at 
Ratnagiri on the Konkan Coast m 1856 
He was by birth a Brahman, which was 
to be an important factor in his life, and 
the sect to which he belonged was the 
Chitpavan, which was the predominant 
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influence controlling his early activities 
The Chitpavan Brahmans had been in the 
1 8 th and the early part of the 19 th 
centunes de facto rulers of the Maratha 
longdora, which had its capital at Poona 
— and the resistance of the Marathas to 
the English power had been at once 
more skilfully conducted, more stubborn 
and more prolonged than that of any 
other Indian kingdom, Hindu or Moslem 
Towards their alien English rulers who 
had deprived them of their power and 
pre-eminence many of them felt an 
ammosity more bitter, sustained and 
purposefol than was to be found any- 
where else in India 

Tilak was brought up in the stnctly 
orthodox Brahman tradition as a Chit- 
pavan he had behind him a tradition of 
politics and public service, as a Maratha 
he was told the stones of the glonous 
days of Shiva) i and the Maratha Empire, 
the days when “the foreigners” — m this 
case the Moslems — were driven in 
Ignominy from Maharashtra He went 
as a young man to Poona, the centre of 
Maratha irredenusm, where, as soon 
after the MuUny as 1862, an abortive 
conspiracy had sought to re-estabiish 
the power of the Peshwas There he 
was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the New English School, and there, 
after a while, he became the founder and 
proprietor of two journals, the Maratha, 
printed in English, and the Kesan The 
latter, which was the first one pnnted in 
a vernacular — ^Marathi — to gam any 
noticeable circulation among educated 
Indians, was destined to gain fame 
throughout the peninsula Hitherto 
education and day-to-day information 
had been assimilated through the medium 
of the English tongue Tiiak’s earliest 
ideal — to which he gave practical ex- 
pression by helping to found National 
Schools independent of government 
control, whidi, however, were later 
suppressed — was that English should 


take second place to, if not altogether 
be supplanted by, the vernacular in the 
sphere of education as well as of the press 
When Tilak was twenty-nine years 
old the first session of the Indian 
National Congress was being held in 
Bombay Presided over by an English- 
man, Allan Hume, regarded with ben- 
evolence as something harmless by the 
Viceroy, Lord Duffenn, it was mildly 
liberal in tone and nowhere expressed 
hostility to the British connection. Tilak 
was not present at this first meeting, 
though he had already made his mark 
m the Bombay Presidency Violent m 
speech and print, he had already, in the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and the Educa- 
tion Committee of which he and Ranade 
were the leading lights, proved himself 
the intolerant champion of Hinduism, 
often in a reactionary form 

He was, however, a delegate to the 
fifth session of the Congress at Bombay 
in 1889 His speeches in this and 
succeeding sessions, particularly his 
demand that the attitude of “mendi- 
cancy,” the habit of begging favours 
from the Bntish, should be abandoned, 
did much to drive Congress into opposi- 
tion to the estabhshed government, his 
famous cry, “Freedom is mybirthnght, 
and I will have it,” awoke an emotional 
echo throughout India His attitude, 
however, aroused misgivings among 
many of the Moderates Ranade, and 
later even Gokhale and Surendrenath 
Banerjea, not only viewed with alarm 
the violence of his language but also 
began to suspect that he spoke and acted 
first as a Brahman, second as a Maratha, 
and only inadentally as a man with a 
vision of a umted India of the future 
It must be admitted that his actions, 
dunng the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, did much to justify these sus- 
picions In 1890 the Government of 
India introduced the Age of Consent 
Bill, forbidding the consummation or 
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a raamage before the wife was twelve 
years old Its provisions commanded 
assent from all those who clung to the 
ideals of the Brahmo Sama), but Tilak, 
the orthodox Brahman, violently op- 
posed It His attitude won him praise 
from strictly orthodox Hindus, who 
abounded m Maharashtra, and from all 
those who welcomed any gesture of 
defiance to the Bntish Through the 
columns of the Kesan — which was to 
attain the then altogether remarkable 
circulation of 20,000 copies — he could 
already address a large public, and his 
personality, as well as the note of 
challenge and defiance in his writings 
and speeches, brought him an immense 
and unquestioning following Out- 
standing in intellect, subtle as well as 
forceful in argument, he could rouse in 
those with whom he came into contact 
the same violent emouons, whether of 
enthusiasm or hatred, which he himself 
felt On any given issue he was 
passionately sincere and he had the gift 
that was to be later pre-eminently 
Gandhi’s, of inspiring unquestioning 
devotion He was given, by common 
consent, the name of Lokamanya, “re- 
spected by the people ’’ 

Tilak in these early years bent all his 
efforts to re-awake in the Maratha people 
a sense of their past greatness with a 
view to future independence He went 
among the poor villagers of the Deccan 
as well as the townspeople of Poona, 
urging the revival of celebrations in 
connexion with Ganpati, the elephant- 
headed God known to every village m 
India, and in 1893 he organised in Poona 
the first public festival in the God’s 
honour He founded Ganpati Societies, 
banded the students in the towns and 
the youths in the villages into melas and 
gymnastic societies, giving to them a 
corporate feeling and a sense of their 
own importance, the while he urged 
them in the columns of the Kesan to 
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deeds of self-denial and valour — and 
by implication, violence — in defence of 
their anaent glory against the hated 
foreigner In the same year he founded 
the Anti-Cow-Killing Society, a direct 
challenge to Moslems which he followed 
up by demanding, at meeungs of the 
Sarvajanik Sabha, from the Government 
the lifting of the ban on the playing of 
music by Hindu processions in front 
of mosques As a result the Moslem 
members of the Sabha resigned, but 
Tilak acquired fresh popularity as the 
champion of the Hindus 

Further to consolidate Maratha senti- 
ment and activity Tilak determined to 
revive the worship of the greatest of all 
Maratha heroes, Shivap, the founder of 
the Maratha power In 1895 he organ- 
ised and presided over the first great 
Shiva)i festival at Raigarh, Shivaji’s first 
capital There was recited by one of 
Tilak’s followers a poem written specially 
for the occasion, the sense of which was 
as follows 

“Let us be prompt like Shiva) 1 to 
engage in desperate enterprises Take 
up your swords and shields and we 
shall cut off countless heads of enemies 
Listen ' Though we shall have to nsk 
our lives in a national war, we shall 
assuredly shed the life-blood of our 
enemies ” 

There also Tilak himself spoke In 
Shivaji’s life there had been one incident 
— the killing with the notorious “ tiger’s 
claw” of Afzul Khan, the opposing 
general with whom he was in peace- 
conference — which laid him open to the 
charge of treachery Tilak’s way of 
treating the incident was highly signi- 
ficant 

“It IS needless to make further 
researches into the killing of Afzul 
Khan Let us even assume that 
Shiva) 1 deliberately planned and exe- 
cuted the murder Did Shiva) 1 

commit a sin in killing Afzul Khan^ 
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had been the first Indian to b-ing 
political agitation to the masses, now 
after the famine and the plague, which 
had affected not only Maharashtra, but 
the whole of India, the time was ripe to 
direct their thoughts into anti-Bntish 
channels Tilak was not the man to 
lose the opportunity 

Between moderate Congressmen like 
Naoroji, Gokhale and Surendrenath 
Banerjea and Tilak and his two chief 
allies, Bepin Chandra Pal and Arabindo 
Chose there was always fundamental 
agreement on the end to be achieved, 
the governing of India by Indians That 
Tilak was now recognised as more than 
a champion of orthodox Maratha Brah- 
manism IS proved by his close collabora- 
tion with Bepin Chandra Pal, a Bengali 
of convinced reformist views But upon 
the way of achievement the two wings 
of Congress came increasingly to differ 
Hating violence, bearing no animosity 
against individual Englishmen, the 
Moderates were opposed to terrorism in 
all Its forms Tilak, on the other hand, 
who had become secretary of the Standing 
Committee for the Deccan, maintained 
that discussion and the passing of resolu- 
tions would achieve nothing, that only 
by direct action could they hope to 
achieve their goal — and by direct action 
he meant the use of the boycott weapon 
and the encouragement of political 
assassination His ideas, which had 
already found acceptance in the Deccan, 
took root now even more effectively in 
Bengal, which took and m future held 
the lead in terrorist activities To 
some extent the Government of India 
played into the extremists’ hands, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, against tlie 
clearly expressed wishes of its inhabitants, 
strengthened Tilak’s position To the 
demand for Swadeshi — ^rv'hich he had 
earlier put forward to Congress — he 
now added a demand for the complete 
boycott of Bntish goods 
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At the Congress meeting at Benares in 
1905 the pnnaple of the boycott was 
partially accepted, m 1906 at Calcutta 
the President, Dadabhai Naoroji, him- 
self a Moderate, spoke more firmly than 
ever before “We do not ask for any 
favours, we want only justice . the 
whole matter can be comprised in one 
word — “self-government” or “Swaraj ” 
It was the standpoint taken up by Tilak 
many years before The tone of this 
presidential speech, however, raised 
false hopes that the Moderates might in 
the following year adopt the full boycott 
policy, with all that it might entail At 
Surat, where Congress assembled in 
1907, It became obvious at once that no 
such change of heart had taken place 
A violent scene developed, Surendrenath 
Baneqea being constantly interrupted by 
Tilak’s party, and the second day Con- 
gress broke up in confusion Not for ten 
years was Tilak, or those who thought 
with him, to attend its meetings 

The split in the Congress ranks that 
occurred at Surat was a blow to the 
ideal of Indian unity, a mam factor con- 
tributing to It was Tilak’s own uncom- 
promising attitude At Surat there was 
a dangerous recrudescence of the cleavage 
between Maharashtra and the rest of 
India But neither his break with 
Congress nor the civil and criminal 
proceedings m which m the previous 
years he had been involved, did anything 
to lessen his populanty In the Tai 
Maharaj case he was accused, as an 
executor, of forgery, pequry and corrup- 
tion On the criminal proceedings he 
was at first found guilty, but on appeal 
the conviction was set aside In the 
civil proceedings brought against him 
on the same issue three tnals were 
necessary, but again finally, before the 
Privy Council sitting in London, judg- 
ment was given in his favour. In the 
political field he had found a new outlet 
for his activities in the mill-hands of 
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Tilak would in fact maintain, as at this 
time did Gandhi, aspired to freedom, 
but freedom as a partner in the Bntish 
Empire 

In xprp Tilak did visit England as the 
leading member of a deputation sent 
by Congress to put its point of view with 
regard to the new Government of India 
Act Tilak appeared before the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament, and 
was active m reorganising the Bntish 
Committee of the Congress so that it 
could more effectively put the Congress 
point of view before the British public 
He became involved in a libel action 
against Sir Valentine Chirol who had, 
after Tilak’s imprisonment in 1908, 
published some severe strictures on 
him in The Ttmes^ which were re- 
printed in book form It was after 
losing this action that he returned to 
India 

He was still a force in Indian political 
life, though events had moved far 
from the days of the Kesan He him- 
self had broadened and mellowed in 
outlook By taking a leading part in 
bringing about the Lucknow Pact with 
the Moslem League in 1916 he had 
shown that he no longer classed Moslems 
as “foreigners,” and he incited his fol- 
lowers no more to violence But though 
a force, he was no longer the chief force, 
in Indian Nationalism, his mantle as a 
popular leader rested on the shoulders 
of Mahatma Gandhi At the Amritsar 
Congress m 1919, which both attended, it 
was to Gandhi that members looked for 
leadership In 1920 Congress adopted 
Gandhi’s plan of non-violent non- 
co-operauon, August i was the day 
fixed for the putting into practice of the 
new pnnaple of Satayagraha, a principle 
so alien to the temperament of at least 
the Tilak of earlier years On that 
same day, the day on which Gandhi 
arrived in the city, Tilak died in Bombay 
A vast crowd, which included Gandhi 
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and Jawaharlal Nehru, followed the 
funeral procession 

It IS, frankly, difficult for an English- 
man to form a just estimate of the measure 
of Tilak’s greatness, tliough in his later 
years he grew more moderate, he had, 
through all the most active years of his 
life, been ruthless in his hatred of Bntish 
rule, and it is not easy for a member of 
that race to condone the acts of terrorism 
in the Deccan and Bengal which he did 
so much to inspire Yet that there 
were elements of real greatness in his 
character is not to be denied He was, 
in fact, much more than a politician he 
was a leader Many aspects of his 
leadership were deplored not only by 
the British but also by many of his 
fellow Indians who were just as dis- 
interested as he in the service of their 
country, but this salient fact remains 
more than any man of his generation he 
was the cause of the great re-awakening 
of self-respect and self-confidence that 
came to India in the years before the 
war, and in his later years he was a 
powerful factor m the creation of an 
All-India opinion 

It must be held greatly to Tilak’s 
credit that he, who in the nineteenth 
century could do his utmost to inflame 
Hindu opinion against the Moslems, 
should be a prime mover in effecting 
the considerable step forward towards 
Hindu-Moslem unity marked by the 
Lucknow Pact After his death his 
great successor in the public esteem, 
Mahatma Gandhi, strove ceaselessly to 
the same end Between the methods 
used by these two men to establish a 
free India there is a wide gulf fixed, 
to Gandhi the use of bullet, dagger or 
bomb IS anathema Yet this they have 
in common to both was accorded by 
millions m India a hero-worship which 
IS only given to those who, according 
to their lights, are doing their utmost 
to ensure the greatness of their country 
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1 URENDRANATH Banerjea was born When he took his B A degree, by the 


in 1848, the year in which Lord 
Dalhousie became Governor- 
General, SIX years before the Educational 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood laid the 
foundations of a great change in the 
government of India, and nine years 
before the outbreak of the Mutiny His 
grandfather was an orthodox Kulm 
Brahman of Calcutta, his father was a 
doctor who had studied Western medi- 
cine in the first Calcutta Medical College 
He tells us in his Autobiography^ that 
at his home “Eastern orthodoxy and 
Western culture strove together for 
mastery” The grandfather was pre- 
dominant as long as he lived, but the 
father saw that his son was educated on 
Western lines and sent him to a school 
founded mainly by the generosity of 
Captain Doveton of the Nizam’s service 
and attended chiefly by Anglo-Indian 
pupils He matriculated at the Calcutta 
University, which had been established 
only a few years before, at the age of 
fifteen, and studied hard with the assis- 
tance of Anglo-Indian and European 
professors and teachers to whom in after 
years he expressed warm gratitude 
Willie a student he was attracted by the 
addresses of Keshub Chandar Sen of 
the Brahmo Samaj to whom he listened 
with “ever increasing admiration,” per- 
ceiving “the power of oratory over the 
Indian mind ” His father attended to 
his physical as well as to his mental 
development He ascribes the excep- 
tional health enjoyed by members of 
his family “to the absence of child 
marriage for many years among them ” 
^ Nation in Making — 1925 
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advice of the Pnnapal of his College 
his father decided to send him to England 
to compete for the Indian Civil Service 
But in spite of the paternal approval, the 
enterprise required considerable courage 
“I started,” he writes, “with Romesh 
Chandar Dutt and Bihari Lai Gupta 
We were all young, m our teens, and a 
visit to England was a more serious 
affair than it is now It not only meant 
absence from home and those near and 
dear to me for a number of years but 
there was the grim prospect of social 
ostraasm, which for all practical purposes 
has now happily passed away We all 
three had to make our arrangements in 
secret, as if we were engaged in some 
nefanous plot of which the world should 
know nothing ” In such circumstarices 
Indian competition was naturally negli- 
gible and confined entirely to a few 
youths from the then very limited classes 
that had turned to English education, 
the commercial, medical, legal and 
clencal professions in the sea-port 
towns, mostly Hindus Surendranatli 
and his two friends passed the Open 
Competition of 1869 and proceeded to a 
probationary period in the University of 
London He writes with much appre- 
ciation of Its professors and teachers 
and of the hospitable and kindly treatment 
that the three received They passed 
out at the Final Examination of 1871, and 
travelling leisurel}’^ over Europe sailed 
by an Italian steamer for Bombay and 
arrived at Calcutta in September 1871 
A big reception was held in their honour 
in a public garden, but they had still to 
contend with conservative Hindu pre- 
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not of revolutions, or of tactics, such as 
obstruction, which are allied to revolu- 
tionary movements You would then 
stand upon a dangerous precipice and 
might be hurried, despite yourselves, 
into the abysmal depths of a real 
revolutionary movement with all the 
temble consequences, the bloodshed and 
the reaction that follow m its train 
Pray do not play with fire When a 
movement has been set on foot, forces 
gather round it of which perhaps you 
had not the faintest conception, and 
impart to it a volume and momentum 
beyond the ideas of the originators 
who are now powerless to control it ” 
At Suiat, m 1907, he took a leading 
part in preventing the Extremists from 
dominating the Congress, and when m 
1909 his friend Ashutosh Biswas, public 
prosecutor, was murdered by a revo- 
lutionary he spoke in the Calcutta Town 
Hall in strong denunciation of the crime 
The split at Surat between Moderates and 
Extremists had left the Moderates m 
possession of the Congress They had 
declared its objective to be self-govern- 
ment within the Empire, to be obtained 
by constitutional means They accepted 
the Minto-Alorley reforms which a 
Bengali deputation to the Viceroy 
pronounced to be “a step worthy of die 
noble traditions of the Government 
which has given us libern,'’ of thought 
and speech, high education and good 
government ” The most prominent 
moderate leaders were in Bengal, Suren- 
dranath, and in Western India, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale But even by 
Moderates in Bengal the partition was 
still denounced, and on the stream of 
revolutionary crime the reforms pro- 
duced no effect A confederacy of 
revolutionary conspirators drew its 
recruits from the schools and colleges of 
Bengal and, in spite of a Press Act passed 
in 1910, was encouraged by the tone of 
some newspapers In 191 r came the 
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visit of King George V and Queen Mary 
to India, which was a brilliant success 
and distinctly influenced the general 
attitude of the country on the outbreak 
of the War At the Coronation Durbar 
of December, 1911, it was announced 
that the partition of Bengal would be 
modified in such a manner as to leave that 
province intact, and that the capital of 
India would be moved from Calcutta to 
Delhi But revolutionary conspiracy did 
not cease in Bengal even m August, 1914, 
when pnnces, politicians and people 
rallied strongly to the Empire’s cause 
As one who witnessed and rejoiced in 
the unity of those days, I can testify 
to Its reality When the Imperial 
Legislative Council passed with eager 
unanimity a resolution of “unswerving 
loyalty and enthusiastic devotion to 
their King-Emperor and unflinching 
support to the British Government,” 
Surendranatlt said “We aspire to 
colonial self-government, then we ought 
to emulate the example of the Colonials 
and try to do what they are doing ” 

But with the long strain of the War 
and the Home Rule Movement led by 
Mrs Besant and Tilak came a certain 
political reaction The Congress and 
the Moslem League, the latter largely 
moved by pro-Turkish influences, held 
simultaneous meetings at Lucknow in 
December, 1916, and each declared for 
colonial self-government, agreeing on 
separate electorates for the Mohamme- 
dans In these consultations Suren- 
dranath took a prominent part The 
Moderates had, to their subsequent 
embarrassment, readmitted the Extremists 
into the Congress fold Later on, in 
August, 1917, came the declaration of 
a new policy by the Secretary of State 
for India — “increasing associations of 
Indians in every branch of adrmnistration, 
and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible 
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government m India as an mtegral part 
of the Bntish Empire” The visit of 
Mr Montagu eventuated in the pubhca- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford pro- 
posals for wide constitutional reforms 
which immediately produced a defimte 
and lasting spht between pohtical 
Moderates and i^tremists The former 
left the Congress, the latter remamed in 
possession In the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Counal Surendranath Banerjea, 
as leader of the Moderates, moved a 
resolution approvmg generally of the 
new proposals, subject to minor cnti- 
asms, and mvitmg his countrymen to 
“grasp with alacnty and enthusiasm the 
hmd of fellowship and fnendship held 
out to them and in co-operation with 
Bntish statesmen to move forward to 
those high destmies which, xmder the 
Providence of God, are reserved for our 
people” The resolution was earned 
with only tvm dissentients, and Suren- 
dranath jusdy claims that it saved the 
new scheme I was present on this 
occasion and felt that the attitude of the 
non-offiaal members was one of genuine 
cordiahty A resolution moved by a 
non-offiaal member recommending that 
consideration and disposal of the Report 
of the Sedition (Rowlatt) Committee be 
kept in abeyance was rejected by 46 to 
2 votes But these fair beginnmgs of a 
new era were, as is well known, marred 
by much that follorved It is suffiaent 
here to say that although Surendranath 
and the other Moderate members of the 
Impenal Legislative Counal opposed the 
anti-revolutionary conspiraaes legisla- 
tion of February and March, 1919, yet 
when bitter agitation outside the Counal 
mcreased and Mr Gandhi inaugurated 
the pohey of avil disobedience by 
commumcating to the Press a pledge 
signed by himself and others, the 
Moderates countered by a manifesto 
expressing disapproval of this innovation 
It was pomted out m one of their new?- 
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papers that the prmaple involved in 
the proposed pledge was extremely 
dangerous and might lead anywhere 
The bill passed, the nots of Apnl, 1919, 
and severe repression followed; and 
shortly afterwards Surendranath spent 
four months in England m order to 
attend the sittings of the Joint Parha- 
mentary Committee that was considering 
the Government of India Bill of 1919 
He returned m September but received 
a somewhat chilly welcome from his 
old followers “Non-co-operation,” he 
says, “had done its work by creating a 
profound sense of mistrust m Bntish 
promises and pledges among a certain 
section of our people despite evidence of 
earnest efforts to redeem them.” He 
notes that when it became clear to its 
authors that non-co-operation was 
marked by unrest and rowdyism and 
sometimes by bloodshed, that it achieved 
nothmg constructive, it was converted 
into a pohey of entry into the reformed 
Councils for the purpose of obstructing 
and wreckmg them This pohey he 
strongly opposed At a meeting of the 
Rotary Club m Calcutta he appealed to 
the members “to stand with us, to 
co-operate with us in ensuring the 
success of the great experiment upon 
which the honour of England is staked, 
and the future of India so largely de- 
pends. I am sure,” he added, “that I 
do not appeal m vam I am strengthened 
m this note by the cordiahty of your 
reception and die land and sympathetic 
hearmg which you have accorded to me 
and for which I am truly grateful” 
He certainly did not appeal m vam 
He was kmghted on January i, 
1921, and became a Mmister in the 
Reformed Provmaal Executive Counal, 
accepting the portfoho of local self- 
government and the medical department 
He wntes warmly of his relations with 
the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, with his 
colleagues in die government, both Hmdu 
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and Moslem, and with the Services, of 
the loyal help which he received from 
his secretary, Mr O’Malley He quotes 
the letter “of great regret m severing 
connection” which he received from the 
Surgeon-General of Bengal when his terra 
of office came to a close in January, 1924 
But there was another side to the 
picture which he descnbes in language of 
sorrow “The Press of Bengal was 
saturated with the spint of non-co- 
operation and was Extremist in its views 
and utterances The reception accorded 
to us was cold and hostile” Even 
fnendly cntics expected impossibilities, 
not recogmsing that “the work in its 
most difficult and controversial aspects 
necessanly resolved itself into a series 
of compromises ” He framed and passed 
on March 7, 1923, a new Calcutta 
Muniapal Act which superseded the Act 
passed by Lord Curzon in 1899, and 
restored supreme authority over the 
affairs of the City to the Corporauon, 
four-fifths of whose members were to be 
elected by the ratepayers Both the 
Mayor and the chief executive officer 
were to be its nominees, subject only to 
confirmation by the government Suren- 
dranath calls the measure “a ventable 
Swaraj in the government of the second 
aty of the Empire,” and in the Pro- 
vincial Legislauve Council appealed for 
co-operation for its success “Let no 
party spirit,” he said, “ mar the fruiUon 
of this great object” The new Cor- 
poration, however, was captured by his 
Swarajist adversaries, and his bitterest 
opponent became Mayor At the Council 
election of 1923 he was defeated and 
practically excluded from public affairs 
for the rest of his life He expresses, 
however, his faith that eventually a 
civic government will be established in 
Calcutta “not for the benefit of a party 
or clique but for the benefit of the 
people and worked through the people ” 


On retinng from office he finished his 
Memoirs and died on August 6 , 1925 
His memoirs are of great interest for they 
are a very human document and show 
clearly the ambitions and prinaples 
which guided his public life He goes 
out of his way to pay warm tnbute to 
old friends and colleagues and to some 
of the masters of English literature from 
whose writings he denved so much 
inspiration His tone towards old 
antagonists is generally void of bitter- 
ness We see the ideas that animated 
his political strivings, sometimes carrying 
him further than he cares du-ectly to 
admit “ For self-government,” he says, 
“I have worked step by step, stage by 
stage I worked for it when the 
government treated it as a fantastic 
dream Our efforts have changed all 
this, and even the view-point of the 
government The message of August 20, 
1917, is tlie tribute to our success ” 
He ends by pleading earnestly with his 
countrymen for a policy of co-operauon 
“There is no standing still in this world 
of God’s providence Move on we 
must with eyes reverently fixed on tlie 
past, with a loving concern for the 
present, and with deep solicitude for the 
future We must in this onward journey 
assimilate from all sides into our 
character, our culture, our civilisation, 
whatever is suited to our genius and is 
calculated to strengthen and invigorate 
It and weave it into the texture of our 
national life Thus, co-operation and 
not non-co-operation, assimilauon and 
not isolation must be a living and grow- 
ing factor m the evolution of our people 
Any other policy would be suicidal and 
fraught widi penl to our best interests 
That IS my message to ray countrymen, 
delivered not in haste or impatience, but 
as the mature result of my deliberations 
and of my Iife-long labours in the service 
of the Motherland ” 
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CHITTA RANJAN DAS 

THE FRIEND OF HIS COUNTRY 

1870-1925 

BY DR J C GHOSH 


C HITTA Ranjan Das, political 
leader, lawyer, poet and journa- 
list, was born on the 5 th of 
November, 1870, m Calcutta He was 
the eldest son of Bhuban Mohan Das and 
Nistanni Devi The Das family was one 
of the most distinguished and cultured 
in Bengal, and belonged to that sect of 
reformed Hindus known as the Brahmo 
Samaj Bhuban Mohan was a solicitor by 
profession and an amateur journalist and 
writer of songs It is possible to argue 
that Chitta Ranjan’s journalistic and 
poetic leanings were inherited from his 
father 

Chitta Ranjan was educated at the 
London Missionary Society’s School at 
Calcutta, whence he matriculated at the 
Calcutta University in 1886 He then 
joined the Presidency College, and took 
the Bachelor’s degree in 1890 Shortly 
after he came to England to study law 
and to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service He joined the Middle Temple, 
and was called to the Bar in 1892 In the 
previous year he had taken the Civil 
Service examination, but had failed to 
secure a place in the list of successful 
candidates During his stay in England 
he made several political speeches, 
notably in support of the parliamentary 
candidature of Dadabhoy Naoroji, the 
first Indian to be elected to the House of 
Commons 

Returning to India in 1893, he com- 
menced practice as a barrister in the 
High Court of Calcutta, but for many 
years had little success He also went 
through a period of acute finanaal 
trouble Bhuban Mohan, who was then 
in declining health, had contracted several 


debts on his own account and, what was 
worse, stood security for a fnend of his 
for a very large sum of money The 
friend not being able to redeem the 
secunty, both Bhuban Mohan and 
Chitta Ranjan — ^who had assumed joint 
responsibility with his father — ^were 
finanaally nuned and had to seek ilie 
relief of the insolvency court in 1906 
It should be said, however, that as soon 
as bis circumstances permitted it, China 
Ranjan took the unusual procedure of 
applying for the annulment of the 
insolvency order and paid back the 
entire amount of his and his father’s 
debts The debts had become time- 
barred, but Chitta Ranjan considered 
himself under the moral obligation to 
pay them This act of honesty, which 
has very few parallels in any country, is 
one of the many instances of the mag- 
nanimity and large-heartedness that he 
always showed in all matters connected 
with money It made a great impression 
and was applauded all over the country 
Between 1893 and 1906 the chief 
events of his life were his marriage, in 
1897, to Basanu Devi, and the publica- 
tion of the first two volumes of his poems, 
the Malancha and the Mala. The 
opportunity should be taken here to 
mention his work as a poet and a 
journalist, since no account of his life 
will be complete otherwise, and for the 
special reason that his reputation as a 
political leader and lawyer has somewhat 
eclipsed the reputation he deserves to 
have as a poet Chitta Ranjan never 
regarded poetry as his calling, but there 
can be no doubt that some of his poems 
■Rill find an abiding place m Bengali 
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literature He does not possess very 
great ongmality and does not introduce 
many strikingly novel themes or forms 
of expression Nor does he evince, 
except m rare moments, the magical 
power of creation But the bulk of his 
work is highly cultured, distmcnve, 
competent, and impregnated with deep 
thought and feeling Though very few 
of his poems touch the highest water- 
mark of genius, there are very few poets 
in Bengal, leaving out Tagore, whose 
average performance sustains such a 
high level as Chitta Ranjan’s This is 
because of the high senousness of his 
purpose and the abundant vitality of his 
mind and senses His themes are almost 
alv'^ays profound — questiomngs on God 
and on the meaning of life, love and 
death — but they never remain abstract, 
and are rendered poetic by the intensity 
of his emotional fervour and the acute- 
ness of his sense-perception His poems 
possess the additional interest of a highly 
illuminating spmtual documentary 
They descnbe the process by which he 
gradually cast off the puntamsm and the 
sectanan outlook of the Brahmo Saraaj, 
and the intellectualism, atheism and 
hedonism that he had imbibed with 
Western education, and found ultimate 
rest and happiness in the Vaishnava ideal 
of love As Vaishnavism is the finest 
and the most charactensnc flowenng of 
the Hindu spint in Bengal, Chitta 
Ranjan’s spmtual pilgrimage may be 
descnbed as his travelling away from the 
West to the ideals of his native land, and 
from the sect into w'^hich he was bom to 
the larger life of the entire Bengali 
people whose political leader he was The 
note of intellecmal revolt, which in such 
early works as the Malancha had led 
him to the rejection of God, gradually 
subsides, and gives place, m such later 
works as the Kishore Kishon and the 
Antaryyami, to that ecstatic love of the 
Vaishnava which is at once carnal and 


spmtual, and reahses, through its own 
intensity of pleasure and pain, the infimte 
and the immortal in the finite and the 
mortal In his concluding years he wrote 
some devotional songs after the manner 
of the Vaishnava poets of Bengal His 
conversion to Vaishnavism was not only 
the fulfilment of a rehgious need, it was 
also intimately connected -widi his 
political nationalism For he stood for a 
s 5 mthesis which would umte the pohtical 
nationalism of a country with its cultural 
and spmtual hentage in a harmomous 
whole He held that the spint of 
nationahsm m Bengal should not, and 
could not, thnve in isolation, as if it were 
entirely a matter of politics and econo- 
mics, but must be deeply interwoven 
wnth, and draw nounshment from, the 
cultural and spmtual hentage of that 
country. His most remarkable poems, 
inasmuch as they are the most ongmal 
and have the greatest claim to perma- 
nence, are to be found in the collection 
known as Sagar Sangtt (translated into 
English as Songs of the Sea by the 
author and Aurobindo Ghose) The 
poet’s soul and the sea are found there 
as mutual counterparts, and bound to 
each other, in their mamfold aspects of 
tranquilhty and disturbance, by a bond 
that is basal and preordamed 

Unhoped for, wondrous one^ ever 
elusivCy 

Wait mvhile that I weave thee in my 
song 

The calm sea lapped in dreams 
Trembles to-day tn the pale light of the 
moon< 

If It be that thou hast truly come. 

Then, 0 smiling mystery f dwell in my 
heart. 

What time I weave thee into song! 

Stay yet awhile. 

And with the melodies of the sea and 
the free soundless rhythm of my 
heart 
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I will thee enrhythm in manner yet 
passing beyond all rhythm^ 

Bound then thou wilt be in the enduring 
solitudes of my heart! 

Wilt thou there not abide, 

0 thou with the circling robe of dream. 
Held fast in that music and stay in thy 
fulfilment. 

Eternal, unmoving'^ 

Chjtta Ranjan kept liimself m touch 
with all the important literary move- 
ments and organisations of the country, 
and presided over the Literary Con- 
ference of Bengal in 1915 His presi- 
dential address was on Bengali lyric 
poetry He gave much time and attention 
to journalism at many penods of his 
life, and was one of the founders, and 
a member of the editorial board, of the 
Bande Mataram, an English daily 
started in 1906 His most important 
journalistic activities were the founding 
and editing of the Forward and the 
Narayana The former, a daily paper 
m English, was the offiaal organ of the 
Swaraj party of Bengal, and had a 
bnlliant and stormy career for many 
years The Narayana, a monthly in 
Bengali, was chiefly devoted to Vaish- 
navisra and literature 

As lawyer Chitta Ranjan first came 
into prominence in 1908 as counsel for 
defence in the trial of Aurobindo Ghose, 
the editor of the Bande Mataram The 
partition of Bengal in 1905 had let 
loose a tremendous wave of nationalist 
agitation and revolutionary activity, and 
the Government resorted to unusual 
measures The Bande Mataram was 
the foremost nationalist paper of the 
day, and Aurobindo Ghose was tried 
on the charge of sedition before the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
Chitta Ranjan’s brilliant advocacy at 
once brought him into the limelight, but 
a still greater opportunity came to him 
the same vear This was the Manick- 
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tolla Bomb Case, one of the most 
sensational political trials in history 
Following a bomb outrage in Muzaffer- 
pur, the police unearthed a bomb factory 
in Mamcktolla, a suburb of Calcutta 
Thirty-six young Bengalis were put on 
trial for conspinng and waging w'ar 
against the King and for acquiring arms 
for that purpose Aurobindo Ghose, 
whose brother was one of the leaders of 
the terrorist organisation, was put on 
trial too The case lasted for a long time, 
more than two hundred witnesses were 
examined, four thousand documents 
filed, and there were so many as five 
hundred exhibits — bombs, revolvers, 
detonators, ammunition, etc Chitta 
Ranjan, w'ho conducted the defence for 
practically no remuneration, covered 
himself with fame by his brilliant forensic 
skill and power of cross-examination 
He also endeared himself to the heart 
of nationalist Bengal, which regarded the 
accused as great, though misguided, 
patriots This case was the starting 
point of his tremendous success in his 
profession His practice was perhaps 
the largest and the most lucrative ever 
enjoyed by any lawyer in India, and his 
earnings sometimes verged on the record 
figure of j(^5o,ooo per year His success 
was chiefly made in criminal cases — the 
most sensational of which, in addition 
to the aforementioned, were the Dacca 
Conspiracy Case and. the Munitions 
Board Case — but he showed great 
ability in many civil suits as well The 
most notable of these was tlie Dumraon 
Raj Adoption Case 

Chitta Ranjan had been assoaated with 
the new nationalist movement that began 
with the partition of Bengal, and with its 
two organs, the New India and the Bande 
Mataram He had also joined tlie Indian 
National Congress as a delegate in 1906 
But he took no active part in politics 
until 1917, when he w'as invited to preside 
over the Bengal Provincial Conference 
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of the Congress in Calcutta His con- 
nection -mtli politics •which began in tins 
•way continued uninterrupted until his 
death His presidential address before 
the Bengal Provincial Conference was 
more in the nature of a sentimental 
rhapsody than a considered political 
speech He painted a lughly romantic 
picture of Bengal’s golden past, and 
attnbuted the present suffenng of the 
people to their fall from the spmtual 
ideals of anaent India and to their 
adoption of the matenalist values of the 
West He suggested as remedies village 
reconstruction, return to the soil and the 
renounang of mdustnalism But his 
practical sagaary and political acumen 
asserted themselves in the evidence he 
gave, m the same year, before the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Com- 
mission, which "was then tounng India 
with the object of ascertaining what 
measure of self-government should be 
introduced in the proposed reforms 
scheme In his evidence Chitta Ranjan 
demanded popular control of finance as 
•well as of all the services, but left the 
army, the navy^ and the railways as 
reserved subjects for tlie time being 
In the same year he played an important 
part in the controversy that arose in the 
Congress Working Committee over tlie 
election of Mrs Anme Besant as the 
president of the Calcutta Session of the 
Congress Chitta Ranjan threw in his 
weight with the left v mg, and tlie schism 
that thus began m the Congress ultimately 
resulted in the formation of a new party 
in India — the Moderate, or as it was later 
called, the Liberal Party, representing 
the older and the conservative section 
of Indian political opinion Before the 
Congress met in Calcutta in 1917 Chitta 
Ranjan went on a lecturing tour in East 
Bengal and addressed large and enthusi- 
astic meetings in ev’^ery place he vnsited 
In the Congress session he delivered an 
impassioned speech on India’s right to 


develop her political constitution accord- 
ing to her needs, and independently of 
dictation from WTutehall 

In 1918 he succeeded, in the Congress 
session at Delhi, in carrying through the 
demand for complete and immediate 
provincial autonomy'^ against the opposi- 
tion of the Moderates led by Mrs 
Besant His other great activity in that 
year was directed against the proposed 
Defence of India Act (also called 
Rowlatt Act) He stirred up a tre- 
mendous amount of public opinion 
against the Act and condemned it in a big 
meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta 

The Indian situation became more 
cnocal than ev^er in 1919, the black year of 
the Amntsar tragedy and of martial law in 
the Punjab Chitta Ranjan did extremely 
able work in the committee set up by the 
Congress to inquire into the Punjab 
affairs He met Mahatma Gandhi for 
the first time on this committee, and he 
supported the Mahatma when tlie latter 
launched Satyagraha (passive resistance) 
against tlie Defence of India Act A 
complete hartal (public mourning and 
cessation of business) was declared and 
observ'ed all ov’^er India on the 6th of 
Apnl, the second Sunday after the Act 
had receiv^ed the Viceroy'^’s assent In 
the Congress session at Amntsar that 
year he came out as one of die pnnapal 
leaders of diat section, called at the time 
die Extremist, which considered the 
proposed Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
as “wholly inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
and disappointing ” He also advocated 
for the first time die policy of obstruct- 
ing die Government m order to achieve 
home rule for India “Co-operation, 
he said, “when necessary to advance our 
cause, but obstruction when that is 
necessary^ for the advancement of our 
cause ” 

The next year -was the most eventful 
m the history of Indian poliocs At 
the speaal congress session in Calcutta 
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Mahatma Gandhi presented his five-fold 
programme of non-co-operation with the 
Government Chitta Ranjan, who was 
a believer in the policy of obstruction 
from within the legislatures, opposed the 
Mahatma’s resolution, but the Congress 
adopted it Three months later, at the 
session of the Congress at Nagpur, 
Chitta Ranjan accepted the Mahatma’s 
programme after entering into a pact 
with him by which each reserved to him- 
self the freedom of future action Chitta 
Ranjan’s conversion to the policy of 
non-co-operation was a personal triumph 
for the Mahatma In pursuance of its 
policy the Congress now proclaimed 
that all candidates for the provincial 
councils and the central assembly should 
withdraw from contest, all government 
servants should give up their posts, 
lawyers should suspend their practice 
m the British law courts, and students 
should leave government-aided schools 
and colleges Chitta Ranjan threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the non- 
co-operation movement and gave up his 
immensely lucrative profession as lawyer 
Henceforth he renounced all the comfort 
and luxury that wealth can give and 
lived the live of a political and spiritual 
sannyasi (ascetic) He was a bon vtveur, 
and had almost perfected the art of high 
living since he achieved success in his 
profession But his conversion to the 
simple life, when it came, was equally 
complete A few years later he made 
over his entire property to the nation 
for the institution of a medical school, 
and a hospital for women The heart of 
India was deeply moved by these acts of 
sacrifice, and he was lovingly called 
deshabandku, the friend of his country 
No one m India or elsewhere had a 
greater right to that title 

From now on his life was one con- 
tinuous political activity and a succession 
of triumphs Students left their schools 
and colleges by the hundreds at his call. 
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and lawyers suspended their pracuce 
National schools and colleges sprang 
up in many places, and Chitta Ranjan 
founded a national university at Dacca 
in 1921 The strike of the Assam 
Bengal railwaymen and the exodus of 
the coolies from the tea plantations of 
Assam engaged his attention for some 
time, but his chief activity in 1921 was 
the organising and directing of the 
Congress Volunteer Corps To accel- 
erate the non-co-operation movement 
the All-India Congress Committee asked 
for the recruitment of ten million national 
volunteers and for the raising of ten 
million rupees In Bengal, Chitta 
Ranjan’s appeal was answered by 
hundreds of young men and women 
The pickenng of Government offices, 
law courts, schools and colleges and of 
shops selling British goods, the sale of 
Khaddar (hand-made Indian cloth), and 
every other item of the non-co-operation 
programme were carried out with great 
efficiency The volunteer corps swelled 
rapidly and showed signs of developing 
into a tremendous mass movement The 
Government declared the movement 
subversive and put a ban on public 
meetings Congress retaliated by decid- 
ing to disobey the law, and was supported 
in Its decision by the Khilafat Committee 
Thus arose a struggle between the 
Congress and the Government, and 
thousands of pickets and demonstrators 
obstructed the police and courted arrest 
and imprisonment Chitta Ranjan’s 
wife, son and sister were arrested, and 
he himself was arrested and sentenced 
to SIX months’ imprisonment Meantime 
he had been elected President of the 
Congress Session of 1921, but could not 
preside as he was an under-trial prisoner 
at the time when the Congress met 
Congress workers having resorted to 
violence in some parts of India, Mahatma 
Gandhi called off civil disobedience, and 
was soon after put into prison The 
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non-co-operation movement was on the 
decime when Chitta Ranjan was released 
m July, 1922, and he gave it the coup de 
grace with his new pohcy of “non-co- 
operation from within ” Accordmg to 
this pohcy the Congress should contest 
the elections to the provmaal and central 
legislatures and enter them with the 
object of obstructing and wrecking them 
from wathm Chitta Ranjan enunaated 
his pohcy when he presided over the 
Congress Session of 1922, but was unable 
to carry it But he gathered round him 
a suffiaent number of followers to form 
the nucleus of a new party, later called 
the Sivaraj Party, and succeeded in 
having his policy of counal entry 
accepted by the Congress in 1923 
From now on until his death he was 
the leadmg figure in Indian pohtics His 
pohcy w'as amply justified in Bengal and 
some other provmces In Bengal, in 
spite of die shormess of time, Clutta 
Ranjan organised the Swaraj Party with 
marvellous effiaency and led it to victory 
as the largest smgle party in the Bengal 
Counal He declmed to form a mimstry, 
and imder his lead the Cotmal refused 
to vote the mimsters’ salanes in 1924 and 
1925. and smashed the constitution 
introduced by the Montagu- Chelmsford 
Reforms Another tnumph of 1924 
w^s the almost complete capture of the 
Calcutta Corporation by the Swaraj 
Party in the first election held under the 
new Calcutta Mumapal Act. Chitta 
Ranjan was elected the first Mayor of 
Calcutta, and re-elected in 1925 In 
1924 he conducted a successful campaign 
of avil disobedience agamst the malad- 
mimstration and corruption pre\alent in 
the Hmdu shnne at Tai^eswar in Bengal 
The Swaraj Party was now all-power- 
ful, and Chitta Ranjan the dictator of 
Bengal, diough he never stooped to 
dictatorial mediods The struggle witli 
the Government began w'lth renewed 
intensity after the murder of an in- 


offensive Enghshman by a Bengah youth 
named Gopmath Shah, who had mistaken 
him for a person of prominence The 
Government promulgated an ordmance 
under which eighty young men — the 
number subsequently inaeased to several 
hundreds — ^were interned for suspeaed 
comphaty m revolutionary activity In 
1925 the mam provisions of the Ordi- 
nance were embodied in the Bengal 
Cnmmal Law Amendment Bill Under 
Chitta Ranjan’s leadership the Bengal 
Counal threw out the Bill, but it w'as 
passed by certification by the Governor 
indignation in the country ran high, 
and the Bengal Provmaal Conference 
of 1924 passed a resolution extollmg 
Shah’s patnotism and self-sacnfice, and 
Chitta Ranjan supported it In a speech 
before the Calcutta Corporation, after 
denounang the method of violence 
adopted by the Bengali revolutionanes, 
he said’ “But so far as them enthusiasm 
for liberty is concerned, I am v/ith them 
So far as their love of freedom is con- 
cerned, I am with them ” His attitude 
towards the revolutionary movement 
was widely nusunderstood m India and 
England, but before long he made clear 
his position In 1925 he issued two 
mamfestoes strongly denounang the use 
of violence as a political weapon “I am 
opposed on pnnaple to political assas- 
sination and violence m any shape or 
form It IS absolutely abhorrent to me 
and to my Part}' I consider it an 
obstacle to our political progress It is 
also opposed to our religious feehng” 
At the same time he appealed to the 
Government “to cause a searching 
enqmry to be made into the causes 
which have brought about the revo- 
lutionary mov ement m India and then to 
set about applymg the proper remedy, 
so that there may be a radical and 
fiermanent cure of the disease The 
Government should recogmse that, how- 
ever mistaken the revolutionanes may be, 
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however wrong and futile their methods 
and however criminal and reprehensible 
their acts, the guiding principle of their 
lives IS sacrifice for the attainment of 
political and economic freedom for their 
country The moment they feel that at 
any rate the foundation of our freedom is 
laid by the Government, I venture to 
assert that the revolutionary movement 
will be a thing of the past I suggest in 
all humility that there should be a distinct 
and authoritative declaration by the 
Government at the earliest opportunity ” 
These utterances were considered by the 
Government as the first step towards 
a new era of co-operation, and negotia- 
tions took place between Chitta Ranjan 
and representatives of the Governments 
of Bengal and India In the Bengal 
Provinaal Conference in May, 1925, 
Chitta Ranjan declared his position as 
one of willingness to negotiate for 
co-operation on honourable terms This 
might have led to a turning point in 
Indian politics, but his death intervened 
on the I ( 5 th of June 

His body was brought down from 
Darjeeling to Calcutta by tram, and a 
procession, over two miles long and 
consisting of nearly three hundred 
thousand men and women with Mahatma 
Gandhi at their head, followed his body 
to the cremation ground 

As a political leader Chitta Ranjan 
possessed great organising and fighting 
power, and was one of the cleverest 
tacticians the world has seen But the 
unique quality of his leadership came 
from his personality, from the personal 
love and reverence he inspired, and from 
the complete confidence he enjoyed 
among both the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. No other Hindu leader 
has been trusted by the Indian Moslems 
as he was The Hindu-Moslem Pact 
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promulgated by him was inspired by tlie 
highest statesmanship and by a generous 
recognition of the rights of the Moslem 
community In lus conception of self- 
government he was ahead of his time 
and regarded it as freedom and well-being 
not only for the privileged few, but for 
the toiling masses of India In his later 
years he took increasing interest in 
working-class movements and presided 
over two annual conferences of the 
Indian Trades Union Congress No 
words of his have greater significance 
for the future of India than the follow- 
ing, uttered at the Congress Session at 
Gaya in 1922 “Many of us believe that 
the middle class must win Swaraj for 
the masses I do not believe in the 
possibility of any class movement being 
ever converted into a movement for 
Swaraj If to-day the British Parliament 
grants provincial autonomy in the pro- 
vinces with responsibility m the central 
Government, I for one will protest 
against it, because that will inevitably 
lead to the concentration of power m 
the hands of the middle class I do 
not believe that the nuddle class will then 
part with their power How will it 
profit India if, in place of the white 
bureaucracy that now rules over her, 
there is substituted an Indian bureau- 
cracy of the middle classes^ M} 

ideal of Swaraj will never be satisfied 
unless the people co-operate with us in 
its attainment Any otlier attempt will 
inevitably lead to what the European 
socialists call the ‘ bourgeois’ govern- 
ment If to-day the whole of 

Europe is engaged in a battle of freedom. 
It IS because the nations of Europe are 
gathenng their strength to wrest this 
power from the hands of the middle 
classes I desire to avoid die repetiuon 
of that chapter of European history ’’ 
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G opal Krishna Gokhale’- was 
bom on May 9, m the little 
village of Katluk in the Chiplun 
taluka of the Ratnagin district on the 
western coast of the Bombay Presidency 
He was by caste a Chitpawan Brahman 
and he spoke his mother-tongue Marathi 
with the peculiar elegance of his fellow 
castemen A strange legend is related 
of the Chitpawans, which I have told m 
the History of the Maratha people It 
IS as follows ^ 

Once Parashu Rama, the Brahman 
incarnation of the god Vishnu, to avenge 
the murder of his father Jamadagm by 
the Kshattriya king Sahasrarjuna, cleared 
the earth twenty-one times of the 
Kshattriya caste Thereafter he was 
so reeking with blood that no other 
Brahmans would eat with him He 
therefore went to the summit of the 
Sahyadris and stood gazing at the sea, 
which then washed the foot of the 
mountains, and pondering where he 
could find Brahmans with whom he 
could dine As he looked he saw float- 
ing on the surface of the water the 
corpses of fourteen Mlecchas or bar- 
barians He dragged them ashore, built 
a great pyre and burnt them to ashes 
From the ashes he created fourteen new 
Brahmans, who had no scruples about 
eating witli their creator The meal 

r I halt bem greatly indebted, nhai preparing tins 
slight monograph, to the admirable nork of Mr John 
S Hoy/and, M ^ 

~ Various authors have inferred from tbs story 
that the Chubanans Here originally foreign tm 
migrants from Arabia, Fg)pt or eien Seandinaita 
In my t’leiv the legend contains no truth nhateier 
Exactly the sane tale it told by the Ben t Israel 
or Indian Jews to explain tL-ir presence in ih 
Bombay President 


over, the fourteen Brahmans begged 
Parashu Rama to give them a land 
wherein they might live The hero 
drew the mighty bow given him by the 
god Shiva and shot an arrow into the 
Arabian Sea He then commanded tiie 
ocean to go back within its borders as far 
as the arrow had fallen It did so, 
thus leaving bare the Konkan This 
reclaimed land Parashu Rama bestowed 
on the fourteen Brahmans They went 
to dwell there and built themselves a 
town called Chitpolan or the Town of 
the Burnt Heart, which in course of time 
was corrupted into Chiplun To them- 
selves they gave the name of Chit- 
pawans or Brahmans purified by the 
Funeral Pyre 

Whatever truth may underlie this 
romantic tale and whatever the real 
origin of the Chitpawan community 
may be, they have produced a greater 
number of eminent men than any otlier 
in India The talented Peshwas or 
hereditary prime ministers of the Maratha 
empire were Chitpawans So too were 
Ranade the great High Court judge, 
Paranjpye the distinguished mathema- 
tician, Tilak the famous journalist and 
politician and Apte the greatest of 
Indian novelists So when Cokliale 
rose to eminence, he was in excellent 
company 

Copal Krishna Cokhale was con- 
nected widi the aristocratic house of 
Raste and his ancestors had held respon- 
sible office under the Peshwas His 
father Krishnarao Cokhale was educated 
at Kolhapur, where he became a school 
friend of Ranade Unhappily Krish- 
narao Cokliale was poor and his poverty 
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forced lum to give up his studies and 
accept a small post m the service of 
the ^laratha prmce of Kagal, a kmsman 
of the Maharaja of Kolhapur Gopal 
Goldbale’s mother was the daughter of 
Bhaskar Oka, a well-to-do Brahman of 
the same taluka She v'as illiterate, but 
after the manner of so many Maharashtra 
ladies, she was strongwilled and deeply 
rehgious and she made a faithful We 
and a devoted mother The early years 
spent by Gopal in the countryside gave 
to him what so many other Indian 
polmaans lacked, a first-hand know- 
ledge of the Maratha peasant’s difficulties 
When Gopal w'as ten years old he 
and his elder brother Govmd were sent 
to Kolhapur for their secondary educa- 
tion, but three v^ears later their father 
died in Kagal and his mcome died with 
him Thus Govmd at eighteen had, 
as his father had done before him, to 
leave school and give up all hopes of 
high office He accepted a small post 
m the Kolhapur state on fifteen rupees 
a month Out of this tmy mcome he 
not only supported his mother and 
sisters, but sent eight rupees a month 
to Gopal Unable to complete his own 
education, he determined that his yoimger 
brother should not similarly suffer 
On eight rupees a month Gopal con- 
nived to subsist and learn, but the 
struggle must have been appallmg He 
had to reduce his meals to one and cook 
It himself, and to read his textbooks by 
the street lamps because he could not 
pay for oil Fortunately he had a 
retentive memory, a facihty for mathe- 
mancs and a fine consntunon In i88i 
he matriculated and as an imdergraduate 
went first to the Rajaram college of 
Kolhapur, thence to the Deccan college 
m Poona, and finally graduated m the 
Eiphinstone college in Bombay There 
he took a second class in mathemancs 
and wmn a post-graduate scholarship 
of tw'enty rupees a mondi He was 


now independent of his generous brodier 
and accepted an assistant mastership m 
English at the New Enghsh High School 
in Poona His salary was only tbrty- 
five rupees monthly, but to a youth 
tramed to live on eight rupees, his 
salary, added to his scholarship, seemed 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
He sent part of his eammgs to his brother 
towards the liqmdauon of his debt, at 
the same time he kept terms as a law 
student and coached pupils for their 
public service exammaaon 

Some years previously two distm- 
guished Brahmans, Messrs Tilak and 
Agarkar had foimded the Deccan Educa- 
tion Soaety It controlled a number of 
schools, but anyone who jomed it had 
to bmd himself for twenty years never 
to ask from the soaety more than 
seventy-five rupees a month for his 
services This self-denymg rule appealed 
to the young Gopal and he resolved to 
become a member of the soaety The 
chief obstacle was his brother Govmd 
had dunng the best years of his hfe 
demed himself not merely luxuries but 
bare necessities, and he wished in return 
that Gopal should exploit for the family’s 
benefit his great abilities Nevertheless 
the yoimg man smck to his point and 
Govmd gave way They were nght, 
for if Gopal never reached affluence, he 
won immortahty 

In 1884 the Deccan Education Society 
deaded to turn the New English school 
mto the Fergusson college and the first 
classes were opened m 1885 GoLhale 
was appomted one of the professors of 
Enghsh, but Enghsh w'as only one of 
the many subjects that his versatile 
mind enabled him to teach He had 
taken his degree m mathematics and 
he had pubhshed an excellent textbook 
on arithmetic, so he was soon teaching 
mathematics as well as English At other 
times he was required to lecture on 
history and political economy In fact, 
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became permanent professor of mathe- 
matics and bursar as well as professor of 
English and political economy Such 
labours would have overwhelmed the 
ordmary man, yet Gokhale still made 
time for weekly articles m the Sud- 
Iiarak In fact the English articles 
were all by him and the Marathi articles 
by Mr Agarkar For this extra toil 
Gokhale refused payment, since his 
journalism, as he explained, was a labour 
of love for his country 

In 1890 Gokhale first entered politics 
When only twenty-three he was called 
upon to speak at the Congress in support 
of a resolution to reduce the Salt tax 
He did so with great effect, and he con- 
tinued to inveigh against this impost 
until Its practical abolition in 1906 In 
the Congress of 1892 he spoke strongly 
on the Indianisation of the public services 
and his speech brought him prominendy 
before the public eye, but while Indians 
outside Maharashtra were coming to 
regard Gokhale as one of their chief 
political leaders, he was unhappily 
becoming more and more without 
honour in his own land Gokhale’s 
sympathies were with reformers like 
Ranade and Agarkar, but accident had 
put him in an unfortunate position 
His first wife was found shortly after 
their marriage to be suffering from an 
incurable disease Pressed thereto by 
his relatives and with his wife’s consent 
he married a second lady He thus 
incurred the wrath of the Hindu re- 
formers who were preaching monogamy 
On the other hand his support of the 
claims of the untouchable castes and, 
above all, his partakmg of refreshments 
at the headquarters of a Poona mission 
brought down on his head the resent- 
ment of the ortliodox party Mr 
Tilak took advantage of Gokhale’s 
difficulties and stirred up the Poona 
mob against him This was particu- 
larly the case at the Ganpati festivals. 


organised by the extremist wing in 
opposition to the Muharram celebrations 
The students vied with each other in 
composing verses in derision of the 
moderate group Unfortunately both 
“Gopal” and “Gokhale” lent ffiem- 
selves readily to Marathi rhyme, so that 
in every poem the owner of these names 
came in for jeers and jibes, always offen- 
sive and often obscene Some years 
later this literary campaign reached its 
climax m the appearance of a play called 
“Kichak Wadh” or “The killing of 
Kichak” m the principal theatre of 
Poona The author was Krishnaji 
Khadilkar, the chief leader writer on the 
Kesan staff The play was based on an 
inadent in the Mahabharata The dis- 
guised Pandava brothers and their joint 
wife Draupadi took refuge in Viramagar 
Unfortunately Draupadi’s beauty roused 
the passion of Kichak, the queen’s 
brother, and he resolved to make her 
his mistress She fixed a meeting with 
him, but sent instead the giant Bhima 
the second of the five brothers When 
Khchak appeared Bhima killed him In 
Mr Khadilkar’s play the eldest brother 
Yudhishtbra preached patience Bhima 
was full of a just wrath and advocated 
violence The author intended that 
Yudhishthira should stand for the mod- 
erate party and its leader Gokhale, 
Bhima stood for Tilak and his followers, 
and Draupadi stood for India The 
actors made Yudhishthira utterly con- 
temptible and Bhima admirable The 
play proved extraordinarily popular, 
but one strange circumstance led to its 
suppression by the Bombay government 
Unexpectedly, the public took Kichak 
to stand for Lord Curzon The actors 
played up to the public and every 
mght Kichak’s appearance led to a 
demonstration against the famous 
viceroy. The suppression of the 
play followed, but it continued to 
be read and enjoyed for many years 
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afterwards by Gokhale’s political op- 
ponents 

In 1896 Gokhale went with Sir Dm- 
shaw Wacha to England to give evidence 
before the Welby Commission His 
chief theme was fhe growth of Indian 
expenditure m excess of the growth of 
Indian revenues While he was absent 
in England the bubonic plague attacked 
western India with fury The Bombay 
government, anxious at all costs to check 
the horrible disease, were led by their 
doctors into measures that were not 
tolerable to the orthodox inhabitants 
of Poona Great feeling was roused by 
the inspection of plague-ridden houses 
by English soldiers, and friends of 
Gokhale wrote to him exaggerated 
accounts of the sufferings of the Indian 
public at the hands of unclean bar- 
barians The climax was reached when 
Mr Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst were 
shot when driving to Government 
House at Ganeshkhind by two excited 
young fanatics Gokhale, not doubung 
the accuracy of his correspondents’ 
letters, made wild charges against the 
Bombay government An official en- 
quiry was ordered, but when Gokliale, 
on his return to India, called on his 
informants to substantiate their state- 
ments, they one and all implored him not 
to reveal tlieir identity The unfortu- 
nate bringer of charges was thus unable 
to prove them He had been deceived 
The stories told him were either false or 
greatly distorted and he had unwisely 
accepted them as true After grave 
thought he decided that he was in honour 
bound to apologise to the Bombay 
administration In this decision he was 
strongly supported by Ranade and under 
his guidance he sent a full and frank 
apology to the Governor in Council 
This action greatly increased the respect 
in which he was held by Indian and 
English officials, but die extremists were 
furious Their papers described him as 
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a mean and time-serving poltroon 
Their view — to which Tilak cordially 
subscribed — seems to have been that 
when one brings an unfounded charge 
against the administration, one should 
stick to It at all costs, but Gokhale was 
too great a gentleman to adopt this 
course He bore patiently his enemies’ 
attacks in the sure consciousness diat 
time was on his side He proved right 
The government appointed a com- 
mission to go into the question of plague 
and inoculation, and they nominated 
Gokhale as a member 

The journeys necessitated by the 
work of tlie Plague commission on the 
top of his journey to England changed 
considerably Gokhale’s outlook Before 
his western voyage he had been a 
Maharashtra Brahman and probably 
hoped for nothing more than the 
restoration of the Peshwa’s rule, but 
whereas Tilak, for all his ability, con- 
tinued to his death to hold this view, 
Gokhale became more and more an 
All-Indian and less and less a Chitpawan 
Brahman in his opinions Indeed he 
was all for joining hands with the 
Moslems, a community against whom 
the extremists fomented unquenchable 
hatred 

In 1899 Gokhale was elected to the 
Bombay Legislative Council by the 
Mumcipalities of the Central Division 
of his Presidency He soon came to 
prominent notice by his speeches against 
the Land Alienation Bill, introduced to 
restrict the Maratha peasant’s power of 
alienating his lands Gokhale, who 
knew die lives of the peasantry well, 
took the view that the restriction would 
only reduce die peasant’s responsibility 
and self-respect, and that the best course 
was to create co-operative creditsoaeties 
How far Gokhale was correct it is hard 
to say The Land Alienauon Bill did 
produce good results where mtroduced, 
at die same time the Bombay govern- 
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ment adopted his suggestion and intro- 
duced co-operative credit socieues all over 
the Presidency and with marked success 

In 1902 Mr Gokhale succeeded Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Pherozeshah Mehta on 
the Imperial Legislative Counal Of 
this body he remained a member until 
his death some thirteen years later, and 
It was at Simla and Calcutta that his 
reputation reached its zenith It was, 
however, clear that he could not in his 
new office continue his work as a pro- 
fessor at the Fergusson college, and 
after eighteen years of most onerous 
service he resigned It was a grave 
step to take His experience and reputa- 
tion as a political leader and orator had 
given him very great influence over 
college students and, as he knew, that 
influence was sound and moderate 
Nevertheless there was no alternative 
He gave up his post, which had brought 
him in the small salary of seventy-five 
rupees a month and took instead the 
even smaller pension of thirty rupees 
a month 

When Gokhale joined the Indian 
Legislative Counal, Lord Curzon was 
viceroy and dominated by his vast 
energy and ability every department of 
the administration So successful had 
been his finanaal pokey that in spite of 
disastrous famines he had a handsome 
surplus at his disposal He proposed 
to spend much of this m restoring and 
beautifying the histone monuments of 
India Gokhale’s view was that all 
such surpluses should be returned to 
the taxpayers by reduced taxauon 
There was much to be said on both sides 
It IS true that the peasants, who paid the 
land revenue, were extremely poor, and 
nowhere more so than around Gokhale’s 
home Snll the division of the surpluses 
among the hosts of peasantry would 
benefit each one very litde, whereas the 
Government of India were trustees of 
some of the most magnificent structures 


in the world These had been badly 
neglected and Lord Curzon restored 
them to their ancient splendour Any 
tourist who visits the Taj Mahal, the 
sites of former Delhis, the mosque of 
Babur at Pampat, the fort at Agra, etc , 
etc , will, I think, glorify the great vice- 
roy’s name GolAale further attacked 
the salt tax and here he was more suc- 
cessful as I have already said Salt 
taxes have always been hateful and in 
pre-revolutionary France the salt tax 
(/a gabelle) was detested Another of 
Gokhale’s demands was the reduction of 
military expenditure The army was, 
he said, too big and the officers were 
overpaid, but the army only numbered 
280,000 men It had to police a country 
more than half the size of Europe as 
well as guard hundreds of miles of 
frontier from the incursions of lawless 
and feroaous barbanans The officers 
m the British army were so badly paid 
that none of them could stay m ffieir 
regiments without private means I 
do not, therefore, think that there was 
any real justification for this criticism 
The fact was that neither Gokhale nor 
the Indian government understood the 
situanon The admimstration was so 
poor that once when I was on Lord 
Sandhurst’s staff he complamed to me 
that he had just had to refuse the money 
for whitewashing a traveller’s bungalow' 
Yet the country was not really so poor as 
that What was needed was a broader 
basis of taxation When Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson widened the basis of 
taxation, revenues poured into the 
treasuries 

In 1905 Gokhale did the greatest 
thing in his life He founded the 
“Servants of India Soaety” It was 
created in imitation of the Society of 
Jesus and was onginally an autocracy 
under Gokhale It is now controlled 
by a body of three with a president and 
a secretary Its object was to collect 
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together a group of disciples who would 
voluntarily abandon all ordinary ambi- 
tions and pledge themselves to a life of 
toil and poverty in the cause of their 
country It was a great conception 
and worked admirably so long as 
Gokhale lived Afterwards it was 
affected by the rapid growth of the 
extreme Congress party 

In 1908 came the Mmto-Morley 
reforms and their initiation was un- 
doubtedly due to the influence that 
Gokhale, when m England, had acquired 
over Lord Morley He also threw 
himself into the cause of elementary 
education Towards that end he intro- 
duced in 19 1 1 an Elementary Education 
Bill, but, as usual, the government had 
no money and many of the non-ofRcial 
members refused to support it Another 
cause that he championed was that of the 
indentured Indians These unfortunate 
persons were lured by crimps to distant 
colonies and there abominably treated 
I am glad to say that I was myself a 
member of the Legislative Council of 
the Viceroy, when Sir William Vincent 
many years later decreed the abolition 
of the system 

The partition of Bengal and the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa were 
other subjects of Gokhale’s tireless 
oratory It was when he was eloquently 
defending the cause of South African 
Indians that he first met Mr Gandhi, who 
was working on their behalf m Cape 
Colony On the latter’s invitation 
Gokhale went to Africa Backed as 
he was by the Indian government he 
was able to make proposals that first the 
government of India and then Mr 
Smuts accepted, but Gokhale did not 
live to see this triumph He had long 
been suffering from diabetes, and the ever 
increasing tasks that he assumed as a 
member of the Public Services commis- 
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Sion, as head of the Servants of India 
Society, as member of the Legislative 
Council, as president of the Congress, 
as representative of the South African 
Indians, aggravated the disease On 
February 19, 1915, the great orator and 
political leader passed away His last 
words spoken m Marathi to his comrades 
of the Servants of India Society were 

“This side of life has been good to 
me It IS time that I should go and see 
the other ” 

The death of Gokhale caused wide- 
spread grief among his followers and 
great regret among his English friends 
Although he was politically opposed to 
the English officials, he always got on 
with them very well Lord Kitchener, 
whose army estimates he tried so hard 
to reduce, was very fond of him and loved 
to chaff him The magnificent Lord 
Curzon, who hated criticism, forgave it 
in Gokhale and was so impressed by his 
abilities, his self-restraint and his elo- 
quence that to show his appreciation of 
his critic’s services, he obtained for him 
a Companionship of the Indian Empire 
Yet it was not only great men such as 
these who came under the wand of the 
magician, but all who met him Once, 
when I was judge of Poona, I thought it 
my duty to call on Gokhale, but as it 
was a purely formal call I did not intend 
to stay more than five minutes He 
received me with such courtesy and his 
graceful Marathi speech was so delightful 
to listen to, that thirty-five minutes 
passed before I left his little house in 
Bhamburda The fact was tliat if he 
loved his country dearly, he also loved 
his fellow men and he could not but be 
charming to all of them Whatever his 
faults may have been, and they must 
have been very few, they will surely 
be forgiven him for his abounding love 
of humanity 
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G K GOKHALE’S CHOSEN SUCCESSOR 

BORN 1869 

BY C F ANDREWS 


T here is hardly anyone in India 
whose integrity of moral character 
IS held in higher esteem than that 
of Srinivasa Sastn People may differ 
from him m politics, but his sincerity is 
never questioned This fact tells us in 
a very few words much about the man 
himself 

G K Gokhale had a true insight 
when he saw the latent powers of Sastn 
and thought of him as a possible suc- 
cessor For there is in him a remark- 
able combination, which Gokhale also 
possessed, of intellectual honesty and 
high idealism, a readiness to face adverse 
facts, a sceptical frame of mind, a 
refusal to be led by sentiment Though 
these two great Indian leaders came 
from different parts of India, they both 
met together on a common political 
platform, accepting, as an axiom, what 
Gokhale called the “inscrutable provi- 
dence” whereby, as he affirmed, only in 
conjunction with Great Britain could 
India regain her freedom 

Again, in religious matters the scep- 
tical attitude had predominated with 
both of them rather than the emotional, 
yet It would be wrong to speak of 
either as lacking in religious pnnciples 
Their high moral austenty has been 
itself of a religious nature F or Gokhale 
always had reverence for ideals and 
Sastri has the same While in the field 
of scientific enquiry Gokhale exhibited 
the stronger mind of the two, Sastn, on 
the other hand, has revealed greater 
intuitive genius He has more of the 
bent of a philosopher He represents in 
India tliat cultured humanist tradition 
which can be seen perhaps at its best in 


Walter Lippman’s writings It has also 
Its counterpart in Hu Shih m modern 
China 

Srinivasa Sastri was born on Septem- 
ber 24, 1869, and IS thus almost exactly 
the same age as Mahatma Gandhi, whose 
birthday was October 2 in the same 
year A weak constitution has made 
It often very difficult for him to put forth 
all his strength without suffering for it 
afterwards Yet, with remarkable forti- 
tude, he has been able to exercise his 
will power in such a manner as to carry 
through very arduous work Bom in 
the highest caste of Hindu society, he 
displayed, as a child, all the traditional 
ability of the Brahman culture of the 
South But his early career, at school 
and college, although bnlliant m scholar- 
ship, did not leave behind it any im- 
mediate token of the world reputation 
which was to come to him almost 
unbidden in his later career 

After his University course was over 
Sastn worked his way steadily forward 
in the sphere of education which he had 
taken up as his own life profession At 
last he was appointed to the Head- 
mastership of one of the celebrated high 
schools m the South of India It would 
almost have seemed that his career had 
then reached its own fulfilment But 
G K Gokhale discovered his hidden 
genius and called him to higher service 

Gokhale had just reached the pinnacle 
of his political fame by his opposition 
to the redoubtable Lord Curzon Both 
m finance and University administration 
he challenged Lord Curzon’s figures, 
and was proved to be an even greater 
master of his subject than the bnlliant 
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Viceroy himself The latter was large- 
hearted enough to admire his doughty 
opponent, and Gokhale’s fame was 
henceforth in the ascendant When 
Lord A'lmto came out to rule in Lord 
Curzon’s place and John Morley was 
at the India Office, Gokhale in many 
notable ways became the power behmd 
the throne 

Then, at the height of his career, the 
deplorable fact was brought home to 
him that owing to an mcurabie disease 
his days on earth -were numbered 
Nothing daunted he put up a gallant 
fight nght on to the end Yet all the 
while, as his strength declined, he 
was aware that he must act soon or 
not at all So he threw his moral and 
spmtual energy into the work of found- 
ing a society, which was to be named 
after him and carry on his ideas Ever 
since 1905, this thought of a new 
foimdation had been much in his mmd 
He called it “The Servants of India 
Society” All the last efforts of lus 
brief life which could be spared from 
direct political activity were devoted 
to the orgamsation and endowment of 
his new Order 

The members of Gokhale’s Soaety 
were to undertake, after a full probation, 
a hfe ser^nce They w'ere to dedicate 
themselves to the attainment of Sw'araj 
for India as an “equal partner wnthin 
the Bntish Commonwealffi ” This last 
clause revealed the essential moderation 
of Gokhale’s mind It also made his 
Soaety accept the middle position m 
Indian pohtics From the outset, it 
began to attract most of all men with 
that outlook 

It is commonly reported that after 
Mr Gokhale’s visit to South Africa m 
1912, where he had been far-sighted 
enough to recogmse at once the onginal 
genius of Mr. Gandhi, his mind began 
to waver as to the final selection of his 
successor in the Servants of India Society 


There was a time — ^so we are told — 
when a single word from Gokhale 
himself might have persuaded Mahatma 
Gandhi to join the Soaety as a life 
member But that word was never 
spoken For it became evident that 
Gandhi’s gifts w^ere of a different order 
It IS true that he had already taken 
Gokhale as his political Guru His 
devotion to him was profound Further- 
more, his own readiness to sacrifice 
himself was quite unbounded He was 
willing not only to )om the Servants of 
India Soaety, but to serve it in the 
humblest capaaty But for him to 
have taken that course would have 
brought injury to his deepest convic- 
tions, and every year spent in India 
revealed clearly that his work had an 
individuality of its own which demanded 
absolute freedom for its development 
On the other hand, Sastn’s genius 
was, in a very remarkable way (as I have 
I shown) akm to that of Gokhale Both 
* of them had dedicated the earlier part 
of tlieir lives to the teaching profession, 
both of them had very scholarly minds, 
wuth a desire for accuracy in the smallest 
details that was almost fastidious in its 
sensitiveness, botli were moderate in 
their political opinions 

Though Gokhale died too soon to 
make the final choice of his ovn 
successor, the members of his Soaety 
were able, in close co-operation with 
Mahatma Gandhi himself, to settle the 
question by general consent For, after 
a very long discussion at which 
Gandhi was present, the deasion was 
unanimously reached that Sastn should 
succeed Gokhale as President of the 
Soaety, and that Gandhi should be left 
free to follow his own inner guidance 
The years that followed have amply 
proved die wisdom of that long- 
considered verdict 

It has been necessary to dwell thus 
upon the Servants of India Society 
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because it was this that brought Srinivasa 
Sastn out of his comparative obscurity, 
and gave him at once an All-India 
standing as G K Gokhale’s successor 
The Government of India recognised 
the importance of the step that had 
been taken by the Soaety m electing 
Sastn as tlieir new President, and almost 
from the very first the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, took him into his confidence 
These were the crucial years of the 
World War, when every help was 
needed from men of the highest char- 
acter who could represent Indian opinion 
In less difficult times it is quite possible 
that Srinivasa Sastn with his innate 
modesty would have remained in retire- 
ment at Poona, absorbed in — -r 


argument, but dien he spoke at a white 
heat He solemnly declared that if the 
officials took the fatal step, which they 
were contemplating, they would surely 
repent of it afterwards Those who had 
known Sastn on ordinary occasions, as 
he pursued the even tenor of his way, 
could hardly believe that such volcanic 
fires lay hidden beneatli the surface 
Very rarely do tliose fires break fordi, 
but when an eruption does take place 
those m authority are foolish if they 
take no notice of them 

It speaks well for the Viceroy at 
Delhi that Sastn’s denunciation of the 
Government policy was taken in good 
part Its honesty was transparent, and 


research work and chiefly 
occupied in his own fruit- 
ful studies But the War 
made such a leisured life 
impossible for him, and Sastn 
himself discovered in the 
Council Chamber his own 
powers of oratory and also 
the rapidity of his mind in 
public debate He came to 
Delhi with Gokhale’s repu- 
tation behind him, and he 
was able amply to fulfil the 
part which his leader had 
marked out for him 

One of the most drama- 
tic speeches that Sastn ever 
made was in opposition to 
the Rowlatt Act, when he 
protested with prophetic 
fervour against the attempt 
made by the Government to 
push It through in the teeth 
of public opinion It was 
a strangely disturbed Sastn 
that spoke that day with 
such vehemence and fire 
For on ordinary occasions 
he would appeal to the 
ultimate logic of persuasive 
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An infomial portrait of Mr Gokhale’s successor taken 
with his wife at their home in Madras 
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when the Government of India at a later 
date required a representative at the 
Impenal Conference in London he 
was chosen 

Sastn’s work m London brought 
with It his first introduction to the 
problem of Indians abroad, which was 
destined to occupy the most frmtful 
years of his later life and to win him 
the well-deserved tide of India’s first 
ambassador in foreign parts 

At this Impenal Conference, in 1921, 
he came into conflict with General 
Smuts, the Pnme Minister of South 
Africa A great amount of heat was 
engendered, for Sastn's position m de- 
mandmg equal citizenship for Indians 
domiciled m the domimons was quite 
imassailable, and General Smuts’s argu- 
ment, that for economic reasons this 
could not be granted, rang hollow 
Everyone present knew perfectly well 
that the “colour bar” lay behind it 

That struggle for equal Indian atizen- 
ship was now to form the chief subject 
of Snnivasa Sastn’s political career 
His tour round the world, vjsitmg all 
the domimons (except South Africa, 
which refused to accept him on that 
occasion) had this end m view He was 
present also, while on the same tour, 
as India’s representative at the Washmg- 
ton Conference in the United States 
Secretary Stephen Porter descnbed to 
me, when I was at Washmgton m 1930, 
the deep impression which Mr Sastn 
had made on the delegates on that 
occasion 

In later years I had the opportumty 
of going round from one domimon to 
another, and it was a very great pleasure 
to me to find how much his visit had 
been appreaated His noble beanng, 
his complete impartiahty, and his won- 
derful eloquence had struck everyone 
He did more than any other Indian 
statesman to raise the name of his 
country in those domimons. 


In the same way the poet, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, achieved a similar 
result both in Europe and America, 
while he delivered his lectures and read 
his poems Mahatma Gandhi’s world 
fame, as the hero of Satyagraha, was to 
come later 

My next recollections of Sastn are 
those in London, in 1923, where we 
used to meet each other every day at 
the tone of the “Kenya Conversations ” 
Here again Sastn was India’s first 
ambassador, as he presented to the 
Colomal Office, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, the case for full atizen- 
ship and racial equality 

Lord Delamere, as Sastn’s opponent, 
exercised great influence in London 
society He had been the joint author 
of a sweeping attack on Indian moral 
character in a Government Economic 
Report, which the Bntish parliament had 
afterwards publicly to disown His 
rooted dislike of Indians as settlers was 
notonous Sastn had thus to meet 
both an influential opponent and a very 
highly orgamsed campaign, whose aim 
was to stop all Indian imimgration into 
East Afnca “Durban has closed the 
back door into Afnca,” the European 
statement ran, “and Mombasa must 
close the front door ” 

Along with this proposed restnction 
of Indian immigration went the reserva- 
tion of the Kenya Highlands for Euro- 
peans These two demands, together 
with the refusal to accept a common 
electoral roll under any conditions, 
displayed in flagrant manner a raaalism 
which drove Sastn almost to despera- 
tion. He felt that the Bntish consutu- 
tion Itself, on which he had pmned his 
faith, was being tom in pieces in order 
to appease a small number of setders 
who had become infected with this 
raaal vims “If Kenya is lost,” he 
cabled to India, “all is lost” This 
word of his became proverbial 
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Smuts receive him in a friendly manner, 
as though the past had all been forgotten, 
but Sastn also proved himself to be by 
far the most popular speaker on the 
deputation when any public speaking 
■ms reqmred 

Soon after the first Cape Town con- 
ference Sastri was nominated, with 
universal consent, to be the first Agent- 
General to South Africa Mahatma 
Gandhi himself expressed the voice of 
die nauon by suggesting his name to the 
Viceroy as the most acceptable person 
to fill that office Again he shrank 
back from it — this time chiefly on the 
ground of ill health But he was pre- 
vailed upon to go out and try what he 
could do 

During the interval between the 
Round Table and his arnval as Agent- 
General I had remamed on in Natal 
at his speaal request and, when he at 
last reached Durban, he induced me to 
remain with him sail longer It was 
then that I came to know the deeper 
sides of his character, and also how 
sensiave he was to the criaasms which 
were being conanually levelled against 
him because of his “moderatton” 

While the alatude of the Transvaal 
tried his heart and was therefore bad 
for him, when he got to Cape Town, 
on the sea-level, and also to Durban, 
the climate suited him, and he was able 
to recover his strength His popu- 
larity was so great that crowds flocked 
to hear him wherever he spoke in public 
He was able to achieve, in a short ame, 
what It would have t^en anyone else 
years to accomplish 

At Pretona, I remember, when he 
spoke at a public meeang in the Town 
Hall, how the whole of one pornon of 
the large auditorium was taken up by 
the older boys from Pretona High School. 
On the mommg after the meeang the 
headmaster gave a lesson to his class 
on what he considered to be the best 


way of speaking English correctly — 
taking his examples from Sastri’s lecture 

At Johannesburg the Dean of the 
cathedral invited hum to deliver a 
lecture on India and took the chair 
himself, poinang out the iniquity of 
the colour bar and its utterly un- 
Chrisaan character He became Sastn’s 
close personal friend 

These were only some of Sasta’s 
tnumphs Among his own Tamil 
people m Durban, who formed the 
bulk of the domialed Indians, he was 
enarely at home They loved him 
with an intense affectton, and when he 
started a movement to build a college 
for Indian students m their city, the 
Indian subscriptions mounted up to 
^20,000 and the college was called 
Sastri College in his honour 

The conference in London with regard 
to the new Indian constituaon saw him 
there, as a delegate, both at its first and 
second session By some sttange act 
of official negligence his name was left 
out of the final Indian Committee which 
was to sit in a consultaave capaaty 
along with the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee while it hammered out 
the proposed reforms It was semi- 
officially announced in the newspapers 
that Sastn’s name was left out because 
of his ill health, but I knew for certain 
that he had been saving up all his 
strength in order to be there on that 
last occasion when the details were 
being deternuned I went to the India 
Office and made known what I had been 
personally told about Sastn’s keen desire 
to be present, but the matter had been 
already deaded Since on certain mam 
issues the advice of the leading Indian 
members was rejected, it may perhaps 
have been well that he did not under- 
take that winter journey to London all 
to no purpose 

When I met Sastn, on my return from 
South Africa some years later, he was 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

The scene at the first Plenary Session of the India Round Table Conference at St James’’ 

Palace, London, 1930 


staying at Poona, living on milk and 
lettuce, and spending much of his time 
in meditation I said to him, with a 
laugh, that he seemed determined to 
die as a Sannyasi ' He was extremely 
pleased with the idea and answered 
“Do you know, that was )ust what an 
astrologer foretold about me when I 
was quite young'” 

Though he has not yet reached this 
Sannyasi stage of retirement, his travel- 


ling days are nearly over Everyone 
was highly delighted and gratified when 
he accepted the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor at Annamalai University in his 
own province The duties are by no 
means overu'helming, and he is able to 
live the life of meditation and study 
that he has always yearned after 
May he thus go on to a ripe old age 
botli for the benefit of India, his Mother- 
land, and also for the good of the world ' 







SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA 

A VETERAN INDIAN LEADER 

1845-1915 

BY NAOROJI DUMASIA 


T he character and genius of Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, the brilliant Parsi 
who declared that he was an 
Indian first and Parsi afterwards, occupy 
a remarkable and in some respects a 
unique place in the gallery of great 
Indians whose careers adorned the 
closing years of the last century and die 
beginning of the present one That 
sudden flowering of nationalist genius 
has drawn the wonder and comment of 
innumerable observers Undoubtedly, 

It was a phenomenon which owed its 
birth to the working of the freedom- 
breathing spirit of English literature, 
deeply imbued as it is with the ideals of 
liberty, democracy, and the rights of 
man, upon the natural genius of a 
people whose intellect is bred to a high 
degree of sensitivity byan ancient heritage 
of culture The advent of English 
education in this country, effected by 
Macaulay’s historic Minute, may be said, 
indeed, to have planted the first germ of 
nationalist aspiration in the Indian soul 
and to have begun the ferment of 
development which to-day is shaping 
slowly but inevitably into the birth 
of a new Indian nation 
Among the first fruits of that quicken- 
ing was a galaxy of patriotic stalwarts 
whose names are familiar to every 
Indian — Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Dinsha Wacha, Telang, Bud- 
ruddin Tyabjee, W C Bonnerjee, 
Gokhale, Ranade, and later, Suren- 
dranath Bannerjea, Bipin Pal and Tilak 
These great souls, each of whom might 
have been the man of a century of 
nationalist endeavour, togedier with 
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such Englishmen as William Wedder- 
burn, Charles Bradlaugh, Sir Henry 
Cotton and Alexander Hume, Father of 
the Indian National Congress, names 
imperishably enshrined m Indian hearts, 
first blazed between them the trail of 
nationalism in India 

It has been said tliat after Dadabhai 
Naoroji, whom Mehta himself openly 
acknowledged as his political guru and 
to whom, indeed, he paid glowing 
tribute to the end of his days, Pheroze- 
shah was by far the acutest and most far- 
seeing political thinker of his time From 
early youth he displayed a rare genius for 
leadership which combined bold courage 
with amazing capacity for painstaking 
study In his instantaneous grasp of a 
situation, swift decision, the unerring 
nature of his judgment, the inflexible 
resolve, boundless enthusiasm and 
energy with which he fearlessly pursued 
his decisions, and the almost electric 
nature of the personality with which he 
swayed his fellows, Pherozeshah dis- 
played from the beginning of his career 
to the end of his days powers and 
qualities diat marked him out a born 
leader of men, a national genius who 
must have stood out in any country 
To full-bodied conceptions of India’s 
political future, beyond which the most 
ardent apostles of Indian freedom have 
not gone to-day, Mehta brought the 
leaven of a common sense acutely alive 
to practical realities and the condmons 
by which Indian polmcal aspirations had 
to be governed in his day, as indeed 
they still are in our own It was this 
realisanon, coupled with characteristic 
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intolerance of visionary poliaes and a 
fier}' enthusiasm for first pnnaples and 
logical endeavour, which made Pheroze- 
shah i^Iehta the eminendy constructive 
nauon-bmlder he showed himself to be, 
and which turned his most fruitful 
activity mto the channel of avic improve- 
ment radier than into the wider field 
of political reform 

Not that he did not have lus dreams 
of Indian liberty and national evolution 
His speedhes are ahve with visions which 
still provide the goal of Indian patriotism 
Indeed such was his far-sighted msdom 
m every field of thought connected with 
the improvement and future of this 
country that m most matters we are still 
achievmg the signposts he set half a 
hundred years ago 

It IS one of the more remarkable 
characteristics of this man that m all the 
days of a career, crowded at first with die 
struggles of a young law}"er stnvmg to 
build up a practice m arcumstances 
which pracncally slammed the doors in 
the face of Indian legal ambition, then 
with die showenng briefs of a successful 
lawyer e^erly sought after by a clientele 
that flocked from dl parts of the Presi- 
dency, and at the same time with the 
responsibilioes of avic leadership at a 
time when the foundations of Bombay’s 
mumapal government were bemg laid, 
he was able to think so clearly that he 
never made an important pronouncement 
which he had subsequently to modify or 
recall, never undertook a pohcy or action 
which he had cause seriously to regret or 
deplore The perspicaaty of his mmd 
betokened logical thought which instmc- 
tively rejected the false, with imemng 
accuracy winnowed the gram from the 
chaff, and created for him that reputation 
for bemg right which was his greatest 
asset m commanding the followmg he 
did and the unquestioning obedience 
accorded to him by his fellow's He 
nev'er spoke without careful thought, 


and he thought back as well as forward 
A diorough appreaation of essentials 
and realities enabled him to eschew 
error to a degree that won him in his 
owm lifetime fame of almost legendary 
quality, and invested him with die halo 
of an arch guru in the field of avic 
politics which Time has only burmshed 
While his contemporanes devoted 
themselves to the task of rousing the 
political consaences of their country- 
men and of the people of England to the 
political needs of this country, Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, who might if he cared 
have stnven far more powerfully in this 
field, realised that the fundamental 
essential for the exerase of national 
freedom IS capaaty for Its exerase Tbs 
imdoubtedly accounts for the whole- 
hearted zeal with which he threw himself 
into the field of mumapal administration 
and devoted his life to &e task of reform- 
ing, or rather of creating, the avic 
government of India’s “First City” 

It is wordi noting here that Phero- 
zeshah Mehta never regarded himself as 
anythmg other than a son of the soil 
The thought that the Parsis might be 
regarded as foreigners who had no place 
or voice in shapmg or influencmg the 
destiny of the native population never 
entered lus mmd And when on one 
important occasion some of bs friends 
ventured to express a difierent opmion 
Pherozeshah made a histone statement 
m the name of bs commumty wbch 
settled that issue for good and all so far 
as the Parsis were concerned In a day 
when the community, wbch once led 
the vanguard of Indian nationalism, laid 
the foundations of Indian commerce and 
mdustry, and built the ongmal structure 
of India’s economic prospenty, has 
fallen on lean times and is relegated to 
the position of a mmonty whose voice 
is lost m the tumult of India’s million- 
mouthed nationahsm, that pronounce- 
ment by this great Parsi, who never 
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“Branch School” and, passing the Matri- 
culation examination, he joined Elphin- 
stone College, of which Sir Alexander 
Grant, a famous educationist, was head 
His notice was soon attracted to the 
tall broad-shouldered Parsi youth who 
played and smdied with equal zest and 
ability and the liberal-hearted English- 
man developed keen interest in Phero- 
zeshah, in whom he seems to have fore- 
seen the makings of the stalwart character 
and high-souled man he later became 
Pherozeshah graduated in 1864, and six 
months later took his M A with honours 
About this time Mr Rustomjee 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, second son of the 
first Parsi baronet, announced an offer 
of a lakh and half of rupees “to enable 
five Indians to proceed to England for 
the purpose of qualifying themselves 
for practice at the Bar in India ” By 
the good offices of Sir Alexander, 
Pherozeshah secured one of the five 
places He did not enjoy the benefit of 
this scholarship for long, however, for 
six months after he landed in England 
Mr Rustomjee’s fortune disappeared 
in the great share mania crash of 1865 in 
which so many of Bombay’s richest men 
and business houses were utterly ruined 
Pherozeshah spent nearly four years 
in England They were profitable years, 
bringing him into intimate contact in a 
degree impossible to-day with English 
life and thought with their highly 
stimulating influences upon mind and 
character, and providing opportunities 
for the formation of friendships with half 
a dozen other Indians sojourning for 
similar purposes in England, all of whom 
rose later to positions of eminence m 
their country’s life Among these were 
Jamsetjee Tata, Mun Mohun Ghosh, 
Budruddin Tyabjee, W C Bonnerjee, 
Hormasjee Wadya and Jamsetjee Gama 
Pherozeshah’s most inspiring contact of 
those days, as he himself confessed 
throughout his life, was with Dadabhai 
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Naoroji, already engaged even then in 
fighting the battle of India Naoroji was 
closely connected with the London 
Indian Soaety and the East India 
Association, and through him Mehta 
had the advantage of being early trained 
in the atmosphere of these institutions 
to expression and development of those 
patnotic feelings which receive a peculiar 
stimulus in alien surroundings It was 
at the meetings of these bodies that 
Bonnerjee and Mehta came to know 
each other better and laid the foundations 
of a hfe-long friendship Among other 
activities Mehta read a memorable paper 
before the East India Assoaauon on 
“The Educational System of Bombay ” 
The address was a powerful plea for the 
extension of higher education in India, 
urging the establishment of a thoroughly 
co-ordinated and liberally financed 
scheme of state education from primary 
schools to technical colleges and uni- 
versities In this the young man dis- 
played sagaaous persp cacity and fore- 
sighted wisdom, which have been amply 
vindicated by the bitter experience of 
more than half a century of unfruitful 
educational endeavour in this country 

The paper was well received, and won 
for the young law student a reputation 
for mature thought and able expression 
His contacts increased and with them 
his mind widened into a happily liberal 
outlook, singularly free from narrow 
prejudices He had been called to tlie 
Bar at the Easter term in 1868, and in 
September of the same year Pherozeshah 
sailed for India 

In Bombay it was some time before 
he could establish himself in tlie pro- 
fession he had chosen Legal practice 
in tliose days was almost tlie exclusive 
preserve of some half-dozen English 
barristers of formidable reputation and 
forbidding mien But tliere could be no 
keeping out such a pugnacious spirit as 
Pherozeshah’s, armed as it was vnth 
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wisdom established still more firmly by 
the part he played m the acute contro- 
versy aroused about this time by the 
notorious clause of the East India Bill 
dealmg with the right of Indians to enter 
the Civil Services The pnnciple laid 
down by Sir Stafford Northcote in this 
Bill was devised to overcome the 
difficulties expenenced by Indians 
desirous of entenng the services as a 
result of the arcumstance that the 
entrance examinations were held ex- 
clusively m England The clause pro- 
vided for the introduction of a system 
of selection in appointmg Indian aspirants 
to the services rmthout their having to 
undergo the examination in open com- 
petition This obnoxious subterfuge, 
opening the door, as it did, to favounttsm 
and discnmmaaon, aroused Pheroze- 
shah’s strong indignation and he poured 
It forth widi unhesitating vehemence 
“In Itself,” he declared, “it embodies a 
measure of such pemiaous tendency that 
It will sow fruitful seeds of discord be- 
tween races among whom they are already 
by far too abimdant ” Those who know 
their India to-day can doubtless testify 
how that prophecy has been fulfilled 
Further evidence of the fearless inde- 
pendence of his character was provided 
in 1877 when, at a pubhc meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay specially convened, a 
resolution was proposed for the forma- 
tion of a volunteer corps composed 
exclusively of Europeans Indignant at 
the imphed shght, Pherozeshah Mehta 
moved an amendment pomting out that 
“it is not advisable to resolve on the 
formation of a volunteer corps composed 
exclusively of Europeans in a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay ” 
In an adimrable speech whidi aroused 
the admiration of his fellow countrymen 
and the mdignation of the European 
coramumty, Pherozeshah declared that 
It v'as nothmg short of a pubhc outrage 
and an affront to Indian self-respect to 


convene a meeting of all the communities 
of the aty merely to place before them 
a resolution for the formation of a corps 
from which all except Europeans were 
expressly excluded 

He had held strong views on the need 
for military training in this country and 
vas a stout opponent of the Arms Act, 
in regard to which he expressed himself 
in a manner so admirable that a relevant 
passage may be appropriately quoted 
The speech was delivered at the fourth 
session of the Indian National Congress 
at Allahabad in connection with a keenly 
debated resolution relating to the Arms 
Act which had been opposed by Telang 
himself 

Said Pherozeshah 

“You cannot, and ought not to, 
emasculate a whole nation It may 
be said that the time may come in 
future when these restrictions will 
be removed. But remember that 
when once the Indian people become 
emasculated, it will be a very long 
time mdeed before you can get them 
to recover their manlmess and their 
vigour That is my ground for 
supporting the proposition, and I 
say It IS a practical ground Perhaps 
a good many of you remember the 
case of James II who, when m his 
hour of peril, appealed to die Duke of 
Bedford (whose son had been mur- 
dered by the King) for help, to whom 
the old nobleman rephed, T had once 
a son whom I could have sent for your 
assistance But I have not got him 
now.’ In the same way, in some 
hour of need India might have to say 
something similar to England I 
entirely recogmse all the reasonable, 
and, to a certain extent, alarming diffi- 
culties which have been raised, but I 
say that, if you strive to follow a really 
far-sighted policy, you will reabse 
from the lessons of history that it can 
never be wise to emasculate a nation 
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Promising as were these essays of the 
Bombay Parsi m the wider field of Indian 
politics and imperialist poliaes, Phero- 
zeshah clearly regarded them as pro- 
viding occasion for forays in which his 
powerfully patnotic spirit found vent 
and expression rather dian as the venue 
of his life’s work It is not that he did 
not aspire in the same degree as the 
other Indian nationalists of his own day, 
but rather that he saw the vast gap that 
lay between aspiration and capaaty so 
far as the mass of the Indian people was 
concerned, and the colossal work of 
preparation that had to be done before 
demands could be put forward for 
political power or emancipation with 
the elementary but essential justification 
of fitness for fruitful exercise of such 
power and liberty 

Another important consideration 


which appears to have influenced the 
course of lus life and interests at tins 
stage of his career was the need of a 
steady income While not extravagant, 
Pherozeshah’s nature demanded com- 
fortable living and professional acuvity 
was in consequence a matter of indispens- 
able necessity This made it virtually 
impossible for him, from sheer lack of 
the necessary leisure, to enter the large 
field of Indian politics in the only manner 
in which a man of his genius and char- 
acter could consider doing that Thus 
It came about that his powerful person- 
ality was projected into the sphere of 
muniapal government There his 
masterful nature and practical inspiration 
soon expressed themselves in a manner 
for which the City of Bombay must 
remain eternally grateful Beyond 
question the best work of his life v'as 
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done m the Corporation ot Bombay, to 
■which his friends and admirers later 
loved to refer as the “Kingdom of 
Bombay ” Of that “ Kingdom” Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, for something hke forty 
years, was unquestioned “King” 
Some have compared his mumapai 
career in Bombay to that of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s histone service to die 
aty of Birmmgham A truer estimate 
would rank it considerably higher, smee 
Pherozeshah may be said to have been 
the father of Bombay’s mumapai charter, 
the founder of its glonous tradition of 
avic effiaency, and its chief gmde and 
mentor in laymg do-wn the pnnaples of 
Its mumapai adtmmstration So com- 
pletely did his personality and viev'S 
govern Bombay’s avic life that his 
presence came to be regarded as mdis- 
pensable by his fellow counallors as well 
as by the public whenever any matter of 
importance was on the tapis for discus- 
sion, and It became almost a tradition 
that deasions should go with the views 
of Pherozeshah Mehta 

He began his mumapai career in the 
early ’seventies, m arcumstances that 
could hardly be regarded as auspiaous, 
with a spmted defence in the face of an 
angry population of Mr Arthur Craw- 
ford, who as Mumapai Commissioner 
had laid himself open to the charge of 
reckless expenditure In the pursuit of 
mumapai ideals and effiaency, which 
everybody admired, Mr Crawford, 
whose name is commemorated m Bom- 
bay's chief mumapai market, had not 
paused to consider the tnvial matter 
of the Corporation’s finanaal capaaty 
Heavy defiats angered the public, which 
forgot the amemties it enjoyed and 
heaped abuse upon the Commissioner 
Tlie inadent affords stnking illustra- 
tion of Pherozeshah Mehta’s fearless 
independence and far-seemg intelligence. 
Amid the yells and hisses of an indignant 
mob whidi filled the Framjee Cawasjee 


Hall, he stood up and defended Mr. 
Crawford and seizing the opportumty' to 
point a moral, laid down a scheme of 
mumapai reform which was later em- 
bodied by an approvmg Government 
in more elaborate detail in the Mumapai 
Act of 1872 Thus he became the father 
of mumapai government in Bombay 
When sixteen years later the Act of 1888 
further amended the mumapai consti- 
tution of Bombay, it was again his handi- 
work, and It "was nghtly regarded by the 
atizens of Bombay as Ae Magna Charta 
of Aeir mumapai freedom To put it 
bnefiy, by Ae Act of 1888 Pherozeshah 
established Ae prmaple of Ae Bombay 
Corporation’s nght to manage its o-wn 
affairs and it became Ae superior 
admimstrative auAonty in Ae City’s 
avic life, “Ae ultimate tribunal whose 
deasion must be final and binAng ” 

In Ae midst of all Ais preoccupation 
in Ae comparatively restneted sphere of 
a-vne affairs, Pherozeshah yet found tune 
for interest m all India issues When 
Lord Lytton’s Government proposed a 
reaaionary measure for Ae control of 
Ae Press by censorship on Ae plea Aat 
undesirable influence on public opinion 
■was bemg exerased as a result of “angry 
reenmmaaons, exaggerated geneiahsa- 
tions, pompous histoncal allusions, pem- 
lant expressions of offended vanity or 
disappointed hopes,” he characterised 
the measure as offensive in Ae highat 
degree, unnecessarily repressive and 
contrary to all pnnaples of good govern- 
ment Happily, Lord Lytton’s successor, 
Lord Ripon, was a man of different 
mould and this fine English gentleman, 
one of Ae best Viceroys who ever ruled 
in India, did all in lus power to undo or 
mitigate Ae harsh effects of his pre- 
decessor’s regime His greatest contn- 
bution to InAan progress •was Ae 
introduction of a scheme of local 
self-government, a beneficent measure 
which has nghdy earned Ae country s 
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lasting gratitude It won unstinted 
admiration from Pherozeshah Mehta, 
who saw in it the first step towards 
ideals long chenshed by him for the 
political development of India In grate- 
ful recognition Pherozeshah Mehta 
joined with other Indian leaders in 
getting up a memorial for extension of 
Lord Ripon’s regime as Viceroy The 
petition, however, was ignored 

Two guiding principles inspired Pher- 
ozeshah Mehta throughout his long 
poliucal career, firstly, that British rule 
was the best possible thing that could 
have happened to India, and secondl}^, 
that It was essential for the better 
administration of India that Indian 
affairs should become a party issue m 
the British Parliament 

In regard to the former he once 
declared, “If I entertain one political 


conviction more than another, it is tliat 
this country in falling under British rule 
has fallen into tlie hands of a nation 
than which no other is better qualified 
to govern her well and wisely ” In the 
course of his presidential address at the 
Calcutta session of tlie Indian National 
Congress in 1890 he said again 

“I have no fears but that English 
statesmanship will ultimately respond 
to the call I have unbounded faith 
in the living and fertilising pnnciples 
of English culture and English civili- 
sation It may be that at times the 
prospect may look dark and gloomy 
If tlie interests of the services are 
antagonistic to and prevail over the 
interests of tlie Indian people, it is 
still only one side of tlie shield. All 
the great forces of English life and 
soaety, moral, soaal, intellectual. 
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In tliat body Pherozeshah appears to 
have found the proper miner for the 
expression of his towenng genius, and 
all who remember his career in the Vice- 
regal Council are agreed that he achieved 
his most brilliant pohncal expression 
there His outspoken views and trench- 
ant cnaasms did not always find favour 
with the Government, but they inspired 
a wholesome respect for popular interests 
in the mind of a bureaucracy accustomed 
till then to have its own way without 
protest or dispute The offiaals of that 
august body were not accustomed to 
such plain speaking as they got from 
the honourable member for Bombay, 
and Pherozeshah was charged with 
mtroduang “a new spint” into the 
Chamber His condemnation of the 
notonous Pohce Bill, a piece of legisla- 
tion of a most reprehensibly repressive 
character, as a piece of legislauon than 
which he could not conceive anything 
"more empincal, more retrograde, more 
open to abuse, or more demorahsmg” 
delighted his admirers and nauonahsts 
generally throughout the country, and 
aroused in ecpial proportion the ire of 
Its promoter. Sir Antony MacDonnell 
Pherozeshah chd introduce a new spint 
into the Viceregal Counal, a spint 
which refused to echo offiaal views, to 
support durably offiaal pohaes and 
which actually presumed to cntiase and 
condemn them Among his most 
memorable utterances in any legislature 
were three budget speeches he dehvered 
m the Supreme Legislative Counal — 
the first particularly, which made history 
with Its masterly cntiasm of the finanaal 
policy of the “most distinguished service 
in the world ” 

One other field m which he laboured 
long and fruitfully was die Bombay 
Uraversity Senate As we have seen, 
he displayed keen mterest m education 
even as a young man and as his power 
and influence grew, he spared no 


endeavour to fight the batde of education 
in the Bombay Counal and in the 
Impenal Counal too His budget 
speeches mvanably contained demands 
for more expenditure on education 
which he declared was India’s pnraar}', 
pnnapal and most urgent necessity 
Though not personally connected in 
any way with individual enterpnse, 
Pherozeshah Mehta was an ardent ad- 
vocate of Swadeshi long before the 
movement was bom, and in company 
mth some friends, mcluding Telang, 
started a soap factorj'^ Despite solia- 
tous attention from its ongmators, how- 
ever, the enterpnse came to an untimely 
end, Pherozeshah humorously remarking 
of It afterwards that it was a case of 
self-sacnfice in a good cause, for they 
lost every pie they had put mto it 
His bnlhant services in so many fields 
of national endeavour naturally earned 
him the esteem and gratitude of bs 
countrymen, as well as offiaal recog- 
nition Pubhc addresses were voted to 
him by the atizens of Bombay and 
Calcutta m 1895, the Bombay Corpora- 
tion elected him to two successive terms 
as Its President in 1884 and 1885 — a 
distinction wbch remains unique m the 
annals of that body — and in 1905, the 
year of the visit to tbs country of the 
Pnnce of Wales, the Bombay Corpora- 
tion manifested its gratitude and esteem 
once again by electing bm President for 
that year too That year was aowned 
by the conferment upon bm by His 
Majesty the King Emperor of the ntle 
of Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire It was a signal honour, and 
opimon was unammous that it was nchly 
deserved by one w'hose record of public 
and national service was so uraforraly 
bnlhant, whose ment towered m emin- 
ence that dominated the whole country. 

About tbs time elements of hostility 
began to make their first appearance 
agamst tbs great pubhc servant fo 
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India, vindicated fully the wisdom and 
practical nature of Pherozeshah Mehta’s 
lifelong advocacy of trust m the essential 
honesty of the Bntish people 

Sir Pherozeshah now tended to ab- 
stention from Congress pohocs and the 
nationahst movement generally, doubt- 
less because he found widemng diver- 
gence m Its outlook from "ithich 

he held very strongly He continued, 
hovever, to express himself vuth all his 
old force and eloquence on matters of 
pubhc import, and among other utter- 
ances put forA a strong condemnation 
of the pnnaple of communal representa- 
tion mtroduced by the newly enacted 
Morley-Minto Reforms 

Two years later, m 1913, he made a 
notable pronoimcement on the treatment 
of Indians m South Africa, which had 
mduced Mr Gandhi to start the passive 
resistance struggle that launched lum on 
his road to mahatmic fame and all-India 
leadership surpassing any dictatorship 
m histor}'’ 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta alwaj’s dis- 
played a peculiarly jealous regard for the 
nghts of Indians abroad, far m excess 
of even Mr Gandhi’s zeal, for it is veil 
known that he did not approve at all of 
the settlement of the South African 
dispute vuth which Mr Gandhi v'as 
satisfied Sir Pherozeshah roundly 
declared that there could be no com- 
promise on the pnnciple that Indians 
must have the open door throughout 
the Empire, and he maintained that there 
could be no justification whatev'-er for 
any part of the Bntish Empire to deny 
to other parts the nght of equal atizen- 
ship pertauung by Roj^l proclamation 
to all subjects of the Crown 

In 1910 he proceeded op! hohday to 
England and spent several montlis 
renevung innumerable old friendships, 
making new assoaations, seizmg oppor- 
tumty to meet the offiaal arbiters of 
Indian afiairs and to express, with all his 


firm bnlhance, the Indian points of viev 
on all the issues of the day 

On lus return to India he continued 
to display the same zeal in all matters of 
pubhc importance, but lU-health cur- 
tailed much of his personal activity in 
these fields He appeared, however, 
before the Pubhc Services Commission 
and gave evidence which that body 
seems to hav'-e valued highly The 
appomtment of Lord Wilhngdon as 
Governor of Bombay now envied the 
tried veteran to exerase a wholesome 
influence m the admimstraaon of the 
Provmce to the development of which 
he had contributed so frmtfully Lord 
Willmgdon made it a practice to consult 
him on every pubhc matter and ap- 
pointed lum Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
Umversity, which in its turn honoured 
him witli the Degree of Doctor of Laws 

One of his last contnbutions to the 
life of Bombay was the estabhshment of 
an English daily nevapaper owned, 
staffed and managed entirely by Indians 
— with a vuew doubtless to provnding a 
wholesome corrective to popular as well 
as offiaal opimon against the view's and 
influence of the Anglo-Indian organs 
The Bombay Chronicle thus came to 
birth in 1913, and on its front page it 
Still acknow'ledges its debt to the man 
to w'hom It owes its ongm by stating that 
It was “Founded by Sir Pherozeshah 
Melita m 1913 ” 

The first issue of The Bombay Chromck 
came out in April, 1913, and the paper 
made rapid headw'ay imder the powerful 
patronage of Sir Pherozeshah and his 
friends Mehta, m particular, took the 
keenest interest m the journal and even 
V ent to the length of personally manag- 
mg Its affairs 

Tw'o 5'ears eaiher Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta had helped to found the Central 
Bank of India with similar objectiv'es 
as msptred the founding of The Bombay 
Chronicle, namely, the provision of a 
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purely Indian banJang house, financed, 
staffed, managed and controlled by 
exclusively Indian interests These 
activities, It IS hardly necessary to point 
out, were in keepmg with his life-long 
ideal of swadeshi The Bank’s first 
director was a young Parsi who had 
already displayed conspicuous ability in 
European banking houses, Mr S N 
Pochkhanawala Under his dnving 
power and ambitious planning the 
Central Bank prospered rapidly and 
when two years later a severe financial 
cnsis developed out of wild orgies of 
speculation and overwhelmed the Credit 
and Speae Banks, ruining innumerable 
persons and businesses, the Central 
Bank was one of the few banking houses 
to weather that disastrous storm Its 
subsequent development under the direc- 
tion of Mr Pochkhanawala made banking 


history in India and when its able 
Manager was honoured with a knight- 
hood a few years ago, the Indian 
finanaal and commeraal world acclaimed 
the event as nchly mented When Sir 
Sorabji Pochkhanawala died in 1938, the 
Central Bank was well estabhshed as one 
of the soundest institutions of the bnd 
found anywhere in the world to-day 
and one of the foremost in India 
Nobody would have been more pleased 
by this happy fulfilment of a dream 
than Sir Pherozeshah, who was re- 
sponsible more than any other individual 
for Its foundation, who watched over 
Its first years with the anxious care of a 
father for his first-bom and who re- 
garded It as the foundation, guarantee 
and nursery of all his swadesht dreams 
and ambitions 

Two years later he invited the 
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Congress to Bombay and secured the 
consent of Sir S P Smha, who had not 
yet been raised to the peerage, to preside 
over It Arrangements were well under 
way for holding the session when on 
November 5 Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
passed away, after having been ill for 
some time 

A statue erected out of public sub- 
scription at a cost of Rs8o,ooo stands 
in front of the Municipal liuilding to 
commemorate the services of this great 
man to the city and people of Bombay 
Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy, paid a 
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singular tnbute to him in a telegram to 
Lord Willingdon 

“I should like,” he said, “ to associate 
myself with the people of Bombay who 
are meeting to-day to express their 
grief at the loss of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta He was a great Parsi, a great 
cinzen, a great patriot and a great 
Indian” A fitting epitaph, indeed' 
Those who are interested in the life 
of this great Indian and would like to 
study It in fuller detail should read the 
excellent biography in two volumes 
wntten by Sir H P Mody 



MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI 

GREATEST HGUEE IN MODERN INDIA 

BORN 1869 

BY H S L and M G POLAK 

Part I India and South Africa — Preparation 


I N every period of man’s activity 
there have appeared significant 
figures to whom history later 
points as the leaders of a new age 
Such men are dynamic, purposeful, 
prophetic and dangerous to the estab- 
lished order and habit of their time 
Such a figure is Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, known to the world as 
Mahatma Gandhi, bom on October 2, 
1869, in the small state of Porbandar, 
Western India, where his grandfather, 
father, and elder brother were prime 
ministers His father later became prime 
minister of the Kathiawar States of 
Rajkot (to which Mohandas was taken 
as a boy of seven) and Vankaner 

Mohandas was the youngest child of 
a large family Though well known 
and influential, it was of humble stock 
Unlike many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries, Mohandas Gandhi came 
not from the first, or Brahman, caste ol 
Hindus, but from the Bania sub-caste 
of the third, or Vaisya, caste Nor 
were the Gandhis in any way noted for 
scholarship Kaba Gandhi, the father 
of Mohandas, “had no education, save 
that of experience ’’ In his academic 
education Mohandas never went beyond 
the matriculation examination of London 
University For his mother he had a 
beautiful and steadfast love Hergende- 
ness of character, her natural wisdom 
and her deep religious sense made a 
profound impression upon him from 
his earliest years Probably this love 


was one of die deepest emotions of his 
life and gave him the tenderness that is 
so much a part of his odierwise Spartan 
disposition It was m this background 
that his early years were spent 

Following the custom of his day and 
country, he was betrothed when he was 
seven, and was married at diirteen, to a 
girl slightly younger Although still 
children they shared the same sleeping 
room, and as soon as the boy was 
physically capable, consummation ot the 
marriage took place, much to his own 
horror and disgust m later years His 
reactions to that period of his life, widi 
Its tormenting unrest, brought a strong 
antipadiy to the expression of sex-life 
When die fires of early manhood had 
died down, he vowed himself to celibacy 
for self-discipline, a fact diat coloured 
all the after years He fully believed 
that his child-wife was his own to 
mould as he liked, irrespective of what 
she herself desired Fortunately she 
possessed a personality and a will not 
easily subdued to his pattern, and she 
has always retained some peculiar quality 
and an independence of her own 
Being of a Vaishnava family, largely 
influenced by Jainism, he was strictly 
vegetarian Yet, as a youth, he was 
tempted secretly to eat meat and so 
break the caste-rules, and this for two 
reasons The first was his own delicacy 
of physique and an intense desire to 
become a strong, healthy man Tlie 
second was his earnest desire for India 
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GANDHI AS A YOUTH 
Mohandas Gandhi as a boy of about seven- 
teen when he first went to England 

to be a free and forceful nation He 
reasoned \\athin himself, after hstemng 
to the talk of other young people around 
him, that Englishmen walked over the 
land as conquerors, diey had power to 
command others, they were meat- 
eaters, therefore, if India wished to free 
herself from the dominauon of the 
foreigner, she must cultivate strength, 
and meat-eating was the first step m this 
direction 

The taste of flesh was, however, 
obnoxious, and flesh-eatmg soon ended 
But he had done more than break his 
caste-rules For the first and last time 
he consaousiy bed 

Gandhi has repeatedly called himself 
a Truth-seeker and has learned, m the 
course of his search, that truth is a 
condition of being, not a quahty outside 
of oneself or a moral acquisition, that 


It IS of the very essence of the Divine 
m man Though he saw deceit and 
falsehood all around him, and knew 
that It was accepted as the standard of 
life by people occupying positions of 
authonty and influence, he was never 
afterwards tempted to yield to it, even 
when to have done so would have 
brought advantage and no condemnation 
For healing he always had a great 
love and some aptitude, and when, at 
the age of seventeen, his family in 
conclave suggested his gomg to England 
to Study law, he begged to be allowed 
to study mediane instead This, how- 
ever, was not permitted, law was chosen 
for him But the love of healmg re- 
mained, and though he could not smdy 
in the orthodox schools of medicine, 
he gratified his desire by studying vanous 
forms of Nature-cure treatment and by 
expenmenting with these on his own 
person and on his friends and relatives 
Some of these expenments produced 
remarkable results, possibly not only 
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A picture of India’s future leader taken in 
his early twenties 
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due to the treatment, but to his devoted 
and instinctive nursing 

One such striking case was his cure 
of two plague patients m South Africa, 
when twenty others, who were treated 
by the orthodox methods, died Another 
equally remarkable cure was that of his 
wife, who m middle life developed 
pemiaous antemia and was given up 
by the doctors as a hopeless case, unless 
recourse could be had to meat juices and 
other speaal treatment This being 
refused, the doctor m attendance left 
the case, and Gandhi’s Nature-cure 
methods were resorted to Soon an 
improvement in the general condition of 
the patient was 
noticed, the treat- 
ment continued, and 
she recovered Before 
leaving India for his 
studies abroad his 
mother persuaded him 
to take a solemn vow 
before a Jam monk 
never to touch wme, 
women, or meat This 
vow he kept religi- 
ously despite the 
many temptations that 
were thrust upon him 
His first days m 
England were an 
agony, he was home- 
sick and unhappy 
Everything was 
strange — the people, 
the houses, the method 
of life, the idiom of 
the language and, 
worst of all, the food 
He felt an intense 
longmg for home and 
Its familiar sights, 
sounds, and smells. 

But to have returned 
straightway, as his 
misery tempted him 


to do, would be an impossible act of 
cowardice So he suffered and endured 
Frequently starvmg himself, so as to be 
sure that he did not betray his vow, he 
gradually settled down, made some 
friends, started his studies, and set him- 
self to acquire some of the so-called 
accomplishments of polite society He 
reclothed himself, adopting the dress of 
the day — even to the extent of investing 
in a silk hat Strange how clothes have 
played a symbolic part in the life of this 
man' He has never just accepted 
clothes, but used them as an indication 
of an inner conviction In after years, 
havmg identified himself with the poor, 
in whose face he sees 
God, he has worn the 
peasant’s loin-cloth 
He tried to learn to 
dance, but had no ear 
for rhythm and, fail- 
mg in his attempt, 
gave It up He also 
tried to learn to play 
the violin, but he 
was not, and never has 
been, an artist, except 
m the art of life itself, 
and he soon aban- 
doned the bow and 
stnngs He turned 
his attention to diet- 
etics, always, of 
course, along vege- 
tanan or fruitanan 
hnes, and became, 
both in England and 
later m South Africa, 
an ardent propa- 
gandist. 

In studying these 
earlyyears of Gandhi’s 
life. It becomes easier 
to understand his later 
developments One 
can see in them all the 
seeds that later flow- 





SOUTH AFRICA, 1906 

Mohandas Gandhi as a Sergeant- 
Major of the Indian Vohtnteer 
Stretcher Bearer Corps, organised by 
him in Natal during the Zulu rebellion. 
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had always been an ordeal for him, and 
now to have to conduct a case, even the 
placmg of the bare facts of it before the 
Court, 'W’as more than he could do 
He rose to speak, but became tongue- 
ned Baffled, he begged to be relieved 
of his case and hastened from the Court 
m shame and angmsh, vowing never 
to appear agam until he had learned to 
master himself and could use his bram 
and body as the mstruments of his will 
The f amil y fortunes were too slender 
to allow him to stand apart and study 
the art of advocacy, he felt compelled 
to earn mone}', and he returned to 
Rajkot to assist his brother in a small 
legal busmess already established There 
his wife gave birth to their first hvmg 
child Gandhi, however, was not des- 
tined for a life set m a normal key, and 
soon the call came to him to move on 
It is mteresting to glance back over 
the lives of great men and to see how 
circumstances, apparently msignificant in 
themselves, take them m hand and com- 
pel them to a desired end They seem 
almost to be a plaything m the hands of 
a Player, but the Player knows the end 
of the game, the playthmg only obeys 
the urge that so often seems blmdly to 
move him forward 

The first great penod of Gandhi’s 
adult life, covermg the years 1893 to 
1914, now opens A small hurt to self- 
esteem, a disappomtment in Porbandar, 
the offer of a commission to go to South 
Africa for a year to represent profes- 
sionally an Indian firm which had an 
important case pending m the South 
African Republic, and the first step was 
taken upon his path of destiny 

Of South Afnca and its problems he 
knew practically nothing His political 
sense had not as yet been developed, and 
of the position of Indians there he had 
never thought His chents w'ere wealthy, 
and he may have beheved that South 
Atnca was a land of sunshine and plenty. 


He amved m Durban m 1893, having 
no reason to expect other than good and 
decent treatment. Though he had had 
a foretaste of racial arrogance in India, 
It was not xmtil he arrived in South 
Afinca that he felt its full force and 
understood the grave nature of the 
colour-bar, that even yet prevails there 
It IS not, therefore, surpnsing to find 
that, havmg made some study of the 
disabdities and gnevances of his countiy'- 
men in Natal and the neighbouring 
Repubhc, he was prevailed upon by them 
(when his professional task was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of both parties) 
to stay in Durban and help them to 
secure redress and improve their status 
He made it a condition that he should 
receive no payment for his pubhc work, 
but asked for his cotmtrymen’s support 
m his legal practice, if they had con- 
fidence in his professional ability 
Throughout his stay m South Afnca, 
and tmtil he renounced practice m 
1908 m order to devote himself entirely 
to the service of his countrymen there, 
he enjoyed to the full the confidence of 
a large chemeh, but alttmys he devoted 
a considerable proportion of his eammgs 
to chanty and to the pubhc needs of the 
Indian community 

Of his professional work he says “I 
realised that the true function of a 
lawymr was to urate parties nven asunder 
The lesson was so mdelibly burnt into 
me, that a large part of my time dunng 
the twenty years of my practice as a 
lawyer was occupied in bnnging about 
private compromises of hundreds of 
cases I lost nothmg thereby— not 
even money, certamly not my soul 
The Indians had ongmally been taken 
from the United Provmces, Bihar and 
Madras (mostly Hmdus), to South 
Afinca in i860, under indenture, at 
a time when the Colony of Natal was 
threatened with bankruptcy through an 
inadequate supply of native African 
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labour The economic situation had 
been saved and prospenty had been 
restored and largely mcreased through the 
labours of these indentured Indians, in 
whose wake and primarily to supply 
whose needs, upon the insistence of the 
Government of India, there had followed 
m due course, at first from Mauritius 
and later from Bombay, Gujarati 
merchants and traders (mostly Moslems) 
All alike were demed atizenship nghts and 
were dubbed contemptuously “coohes” 
(Gandhi himself being known as “the 
coohe lawyer”) by the white colonists 
In the course of time some of diese 
Indians had entered the South African 
Republic At first no difficulties had 
been raised but, as time passed, trade 
jealousy, aided by colour prejudice, re- 
sulted in “anti- Asiatic” legislation and 
administrative practice by the Boer 
Government, mvolvmg race-segregation 
and the denial to Indians of avil rights 
enjoyed by the white immigrants The 
British Government constantly pro- 
tested to the Boer authorities agamst 
their anti-Indian policy It is con- 
ceivable that Gandhi may have, all 
unconsaously, received his first sugges- 
tions regardmg the method of avil 
disobedience when, the Boer Govern- 
ment havmg refused to issue any more 
tradmg licences to Indians, the Bntish 
Agent at Pretoria recommended them to 
tender the licence-fees and, if the licences 
were still refused, to trade without them. 
Later, when the Government threatened 
to prosecute for tradmg without licences, 
the Bntish Agent warmly approved of 
the advice given to die traders to pay 
no bail or fines, but to go to jail 
Dunng this time repeated representa- 
tions, many of them drafted by Gandhi 
himself, were made by the Indian com- 
mumty against this oppression, and it is 
on record that the Indian gnevances 
agamst the Republican Government were 
included m the Bntish casiu belli. Lord 


Lansdowne declarmg at Sheffield, in 
1899 “Among the many misdeeds of the 
South African Republic I do not know 
that any fills me widi more mdignation 
dian Its treatment of these Indians ” 

In Natal, where Gandhi had founded 
and was actively working as the Hon 
Secretary of the Natal Indian Congress, 
the situation was not much better under 
responsible government He was largely 
instrumental m inducmg the Colonial 
Office, under Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
to refuse acceptance of the Asiatics’ 
Exclusion Act, passed by the Natal 
Legislature, on account of its breach of 
the Imperial policy against raaal legisla- 
tion, but he and his countrymen could 
not prevent the virtual disfranchisement 
of the Indian population (excepting die 
few already on the voters’ roll) on the 
ground that they did not enjoy the 
franchise m India 

Soon a strong anti-Indian movement 
was in full swmg m the colony, and he 
was accordingly deputed to go to India 
in 1896 to represent the Indian grievances 
to the Government and people Pardy 
because of misrepresentations in the 
Natal press of his activities and pardy 
because of the arculation of a report 
diat the ships brmgmg him and a 
number of Indian indentured labourers 
to South Africa m the following year 
were carrymg large numbers of skilled 
workers from India to take the place of 
white workers, an unruly demonstra- 
tion was made agamst him on arrival 
at Durban, he was physically assaulted, 
and he escaped with difficulty in a 
policeman’s imiform 

When the Boer War began, in 1899, 
Gandhi, loyal British subject and proud 
of the British connection, reminded his 
countrymen that, if they demanded 
rights, they must also bear responsibili- 
ties The Indian community accord- 
mgly offered their services m any 
capaaty, however memal, and at last, 
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WALKING ON THE SEASHORE 

The Mahatma tn a light-hearted mood taking his daily exercise He is accompanied as 
IS usual by a small boy whom he is prodding playfully with his stick 

against great opposition, induced the of permanent settlement of die British- 
military authorities to accept an Indian Boer controversy, the Natal Indian 
Ambulance Corps, whose principal community called urgently to Gandhi to 
leader was Gandhi Though the return in order to help them to make 
authorities did not require the Corps the necessary representations on their 
to enter the firing-line, it repeatedly did behalf for citizenship rights He re- 
so in the great emergency that arose, sponded from a strong sense of duty and 
and Gandhi records that it earned from led the Indian deputation to Mr Cham- 
the field of Chieveley the body of Lord berlain Shortly afterwards, when the 
Roberts’ son The Indian contnbu- Colonial Secretary went to the Transvaal, 
tion to the campaign was praised by Gandhi was summoned there by the 
General Buller and widely appreaated, Indian settlers, whose representation he 
even by former political opponents drafted and, at tlieir request, he settled 
Gandhi and the other Indian leaders in practice in Johannesburg, where he 
received medals for their services when felt tliat he could be of die maximum 
die Corps was disbanded service to his compatriots To their 

In 1901 Gandhi, refusing cosdy dismay they found that not only was 
gifts from his compatriots, returned to the Boer anti-Indian legislauon and ad- 
India for reasons of health, with the ministration — against which die British 
intention of settling in Bombay But Government before the war had so 
Fate willed otherwise When, a few energetically protested — maintained, it 
mondis later, Mr. Chamberlain went out was tightened up and added to under 
to South Africa to lay down the lines die Crown Colony Tegunc 
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In order to protect the community 
against inroads upon their few remaining 
rights, Gandhi helped to set up the 
Transvaal Bntish Indian Assoaatton, of 
which he became the Hon Secretary 
and the draftsman of its many powerful 
memonals The Assoaanon had re- 
peatedly drawn attention to the neglect 
by the Johannesburg Municipality of 
samtary conditions m the Indian location, 
where the majority of the Indians resided 
When, therefore, in 1904, plague broke 
out there, Gandhi refused to allow the 
major responsibility for the outbreak 
to be thrust upon his countrymen and 
demanded that it should be placed where 
It properly belonged Closing his office 
he devoted himself to sanitary work and 
evacuation and to the nursing of the 
victims, for which he received the 
acknowledgment of the medical officer 
of health 

But the mischief was done In 
addition to the generally prevalent anti- 
Asiatic prejudice, trade-jealousy was 
aroused once more by the distribution of 
a large part of the Inffian trading popula- 
tion from the bumt-out Johannesburg 
Location to other towns in the Transvaal, 
creating the impression of an “Asiatic 
invasion ” Pressure was now brought 
to bear by the white trading community 
upon the authorities to protect the 
Colony from this “invasion,” and, in 
due course, the anti-Indian campaign 
bore fruit 

Two events of importance at this 
stage of Gandhi’s career occurred The 
first was his taking over of the full 
finanaal responsibility for the Inter- 
national Pnnting Press and the weekly 
newspaper, Indian Opinion, to which he 
had already generously contributed by 
both purse and pen The paper became 
an invaluable propaganda organ for the 
South African Indian population and 
for Gandhi’s own views on matters 
affecting it Towards die end of 1904 


he had transferred both the press and 
the paper to the Phoenix settlement, 
near Durban, which he had established 
as the result of his conversion to the 
Ruskin ideal of the “simple life” after 
reading “Unto This Last” He had 
already made deep studies of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Bhagavad Gita, 
and had been much influenced by 
Tolsto/s writings Here he set up 
a htde colony of Indian and European 
friends and colleagues who lived and 
worked happily together in public ser- 
vice During die later Passive Resis- 
tance struggle the paper helped greatly, 
under Gandhi’s gmdance and inspiration, 
to preserve unity among his countrymen, 
to encourage die Hmdu-Mohammedan 
collaboration for which he has always 
stood, and to explain to the outside world 
the motives underlying the struggle and 
Its objective 

In 190(1 there occurred the Native 
Rebellion m Natal In this new emer- 
gency the Indian community, under 
Gandhi’s leadership, offered a stretcher- 
bearer company to the Government, who 
accepted it, with Gandhi as its sergeant- 
major The company rendered valuable 
service and upon its disbandment at 
the end of the rebellion the community 
received the warm thanks of the Govern- 
ment 

In 1902 the Transvaal Government, 
upon an assurance to the Indian com- 
munity that this would be the final identi- 
fication requirement, had induced the 
leaders to agree to (he exchange of the 
old Boer residential licence receipts for 
immigration permits to male Indians 
beanng the owner’s right thumb 
impression 

Scarcely, however, had Gandhi re- 
turned to Johannesburg after the rebel- 
lion, than a draft ordinance was pub- 
lished, cancelling, in breach of Lord 
Milner’s earlier undertaking, the permits 
issued to the Asiatic settlers It required 
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agreement was reached, upon the basis 
of voluntary registration According to 
Gandhi’s statement to his compatnots 
immediately upon his release and uncon- 
tradicted at the time by the authorities, 
when the voluntary registration was 
successfully completed the “Black Act” 
(No 2 of 1907) was to be repealed, and 
die voluntary registration certificates 
were to be validated 

A few of his coxmtrymen failed to 
appreaate the subde distinction between 
the voluntary and the compulsory givmg 
of finger impressions and charged him 
with betrayal of die cause, threaterung 
his life if he attempted to register 
Undeterred, he was proceeding to the 
registration office to be the first to do 
so when he was set upon by a Pathan 
and nearly killed Upon regaining con- 
sciousness, however, and before receiving 
medical attention, he made his applica- 
tion, thus rallying his compatnots 
The dismay of Gancflii and his 
people, therefore, was great when, at 
the end of the period fixed for volun- 
tary re-registration, wffiich was duly 
completed, the Government mtroduced 
^ and passed new legislation validating 
the voluntary certificates and giving 
them equal effect to the few that had 
been issued under the “Black Act,” 
but omitting all provision for repeal of 
that Act At a public meeting, held 
in Johannesburg, the new Act was de- 
noimced, the voluntary certificates were 
consigned to the flames, and Passive 
Resistance was renewed m July, 1908 
Many hundreds of Indians (induing 
Gandhi repeatedly, as wall as his wife 
and other members of his family) 
suffered imprisonment, and many Indian 
homes and businesses were broken up 
The struggle did not actually cease until 
June, 1914, when, after many fluctuations 
of fortune, the “Black Act” was finally 
repealed, as was the ^(^3 annual tax upon 
ex-indentured Indians in Natal, Indian 


marriages, upon whose validity the 
courts had cast doubt, were legalised 
for immigration purposes, and the * 
status of the Indian commumty was, 
for the time being, at least stabihsed 
Three episodes in particular stand 
out in the campaign The first was 
Gandhi’s second mission to England, 
m 1909, upon his return from which 
he published his confession of faith 
m a pamphlet entitled “Hind Swaraj” 
or “Indian Home Rule” A parallel 
mission earned on propaganda m India, 
under the guidance of Mr G K Gok- 
hale, gainmg support from Government 
and public alike, and resulting in the 
stoppage of indentured labour for Natal 
m 1910 and in a strong protest in 1913, 
by the Viceroy, Lord Hardmge, against 
the Indian treatment in South Africa 
The second was the great march mto 
the Transvaal, led by Gandhi, m 1913, 
of Natal Indian indentured labourers, to 
court imprisonment as a protest agamst 
the failure of the Umon Government to 
carry out its undertaking to Mr Gokhale, 
during his visit to Souffi Afnca in 1912, 
to repeal the tax 

The third was Gandhi’s refusal, when 
he w^s on the pomt of resuming the 
struggle because of General Smuts’ 
unwillingness to mtroduce the necessary 
remedial legislation, to take advantage 
of the Government’s embarrassment 
dunng the general strike of European 
w^orkers in the Transvaal, early m 1914 
Finall}^, won over by the passive 
resisters, by Gandhi’s able advocacy of 
Indian nghts, and by the representations 
of a high official deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India to assist in a setderaent, 
the long drawn-out struggle was brought 
to an end, and Gandhi, amid the applause 
and with the goodwill of all sections, 
of the population, European and Indian 
felt at last free to return to the Mothe^ 
land to begin the public work for which 
his soul had long thirsted 
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Lieut -Governor of Bihar, to which he 
was appointed It found substantially 
in favour of the ryots and made impor- 
tant recommendations to which effect 
was duly given So began the work 
that he had long hoped to undertake of 
agrarian reform and the improvement 
of village conditions 
A labour dispute in the Ahmedabad 
mills led to his first public fast Gandhi 
had extracted from the strikers a promise 
to stand firm and to do so without 
violence of word or deed Too much, 
probably, was expected of them, they 
began to falter, and the strike looked 
like collapsing To rally them again 
he took a tremendous resolution, vowing 
not to touch food until the strike 'n^s 
setded He said afterwards that he 
realised diat he had by his action placed 
an unfair burden upon the mill-owners, 
many of whom were his fnends, for 
so great a following had Gandhi that 


they were compelled to come to terms 
rather than let ill befall him Thus the 
strikers won, if not all they asked for, 
a considerable part of it, and a new 
weapon in dealing witli public affairs 
was forged — that of suffering in one’s 
own person for the sins or errors of 
others It implied no new doctrine, 
but as a method of securing redress of 
a collective wrong it had not been used 
before It struck the public imagina- 
tion Satyagralia (Soul-force) v'as now 
to be pitted against physical force 
would It prove a mighner power ^ 
Much was said and written about it and 
die method and circumstances of its 
exerase, and die influence w'hich Gandhi 
had already gained over die minds and 
hearts of men grew rapidly 

No sooner W'as the mill strike over 
dian a new struggle began which put 
into operation SayagraJia In Kaira 
district the crops failed, famine con- 
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Young India, a weekly newspaper, 
became his mouthpiece His method of 
work had undergone no radical change 
from that of South Africa, but his field 
of acuon was now enlarged, and when 
his nation-wide non-co-operation move- 
ment was started, the ground had been 
well prepared 

In 1920, whilst the Khalifat agitation 
was still in progress, the Punjab dis- 
orders occurred, as a result of post-war 
economic distress and in protest against 
oppressive administration When the 
news became known of the manner in 
which they had been suppressed by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s Government, cul- 
minating in the Jallianwala Bagh shoot- 
ing at Amritsar, bitter indignation was 
voiced all over India An official com- 
mittee of inquiry was set up, but the 
Indian National Congress, which had 
appointed a sub-committee of its own, 
under Gandhi’s chairmanship, refused to 
collaborate The sub-committee’s re- 
port, after meticulous examination of 
witnesses, was accepted by Indian opinion 
in preference to the milder one of the 
offiaal committee When the matter 
came up for discussion in the House of 
Commons, General Dyer’s acuon was 
condemned, but in the House of Lords, 
on the contrary, it was vindicated This 
unfortunate result was deeply resented 
in India Gandhi joined forces with 
those who, as a protest against what was 
regarded as Briush injusuce and indif- 
ference to Indian sentiment and self- 
respect, were urging the boycott of the 
counals set up under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms He enunciated 
four stages in the programme of non- 
co-operation (1) to give up tides and 
honorary offices, (2) to refuse to serve 
the Government in paid appointments or 
to partiapate in any manner in the 
working of the existing machinery of 
Government, (3) to decline to pay taxes 
m support of it, and (4) to ask the 


police and the military to tvididratv 
co-operation from the Government 
He himself returned his Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal, and he pursued an energetic 
campaign in support of his xiews in 
Young India At a special session of 
the Congress his resolution to adopt 
non-co-operation tliroughout Britisli 
India was carried by a large majority, 
though the minority was substantial and 
influential His commanding influence 
over the Congress was finally estab- 
lished at the ensuing regular session 
Had the movement succeeded as he had 
hoped, It would undoubtedly have gone 
far to paralyse the Government But 
the “plan of campaign’’ did not work 
out as he had foreseen Whilst jail 
became a familiar place to large numbers 
who followed him bodi in precept and 
in practice, the mass of the people, 
unprepared for the sacrifice and die 
self-discipline demanded of diem, were 
unable to carry on the struggle widi 
fortitude and calm Internal troubles 
arose, many of die leaders doubted die 
political wisdom of remaining out of die 
legislatures, and on various occasions 
mob-violence occurred Gandhi was 
horrified by these evident failures of his 
passionately-held doctrine of Ahuiua 
(non-violence), and he called off the 
civil disobedience movement against 
which, he felt, God had set His face 
He was convinced that the masses 
were as yet unprepared for a great non- 
violent struggle for freedom More- 
over, he had begun to realise increasingly 
that seasonal unemployment and intem- 
perance were playing havoc widi the 
vitality and die economic resources of 
the people In addition, they were 
rveakened by social divisions He 
accordingly began to deiote himself to 
die preachmg of the use of the charka 
(hand-loom) and die spinning and 
weaving of khaddar (cotton-cloth) as 
a disapline and a pnmary means of 
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improving village-welfare, the abohtion 
of the hquor-tr^c, and die removal of 
imtouch^ihty He has lately orgamsed 
a movement for mass-education, so far 
as possible on a self-supportmg basis, 
by methods combimng trammg of the 
hand and the imnd But for him 
education is first a question of character 
development 

In 1924, the year m which he fasted 
at Delhi to obtain Hmdu-Moslem umty. 
he -ms unanimously elected president 
of the Congress and he enunaated 
vigorously his economic and soaal 
programme He also spoke fervendy 
of bs belief m India’s political goal as 
that of an equal member among the 
interdependent countnes of the Com- 
monwealth 

In place of Young India, which 
disappeared during a later non-co-opera- 
tion campaign, he brought out the 
weekly Hanjan, m order to advocate 
pnmanly the abolition of untouchability, 
but It vas also used as his channel of 
commumcation regardmg his many 
activities and interests, includmg his 
replies to correspondents from all over 
the world 

By 1929 a new atmosphere of mtense 
emotion had developed with the grow- 
mg self-consaousness of Nationalist 
India There were now three mam 
parties m the country* the Central 
Gov emment, m whom was vested 
power, subject to the British Parlia- 
ment, the Congress, full of sprat, resdess 
energy, mtense patriotic feelmg and 
strong raaal resentment, and the Moder- 
ates, widely expenenced, but with htde 
influence over the masses At the 
Lahore Congress a notable difference of 
opimon occurred between Gandhi and 
Pundit Jaw^arlal Neliru, the then presi- 
dent of the Congress and spokesman of 
Yoimg India. The latter pressed for a 
declaration of complete mdependence 
(Puma Swaraj), the former msisted upon 


an mterpretation of the term in the 
sense of Dommion Self-Government 
In the end, no hard and fast defimuon 
of Swaraj was or has since been made 
by the Congress, though Gandhi, as late 
as the begmmng of 1937, once more pro- 
claimed his belief m Dommion status for 
India, as defined by the Statute of "West- 
mmster, as a fulfilment of India’s pohtical 
ambitions He remains of the opmion 
that she can achieve the substance of 
mdependence whilst contmumg, as an 
equal member, within the Bnnsh 
Commonwealth of Nations (Hanjan, 
June 24, 1939) 

Gandhi has always possessed a strange 
mstmct for the use of dramatic gesture 
and symbohsm, often with spectacular 
results One such was his deasion to 
start a new non-violent campaign to 
secure the abohtion of the salt-tax, which 
was held to oppress the very poor He 
and some colleagues, early m 1930, 
accordmgly set out for the seashore at 
Dandi in order to break the law by 
prepanng salt, a Government monopoly, 
and he was arrested and impnsoned 
His example was followed, and soon 
avil disobedience was prevalent once 
more throughout the country and re- 
pressive measures were adopted by the 
Government. 

Another illustration of lus gift for 
symbohc dramansaaon was the pubhc 
bummg of foreign cloth, at lus instance, 
partly to hit the Government’s revenues 
and partly m aid of the swadesht (home 
mdustnes) movement The familiar 
“Gandhi cap,” part of the Congress 
uniform of khaddar, is another mstance, 
for It IS a replica of the convict’s cap 
worn by him m the Transvaal jail 

It had, however, aheady been reahsed, 
both at Delhi and m London, that the 
time was npe for further constitutional 
advance m India A Round Table 
Conference was called m London, but 
the Congress at first refused to paroci- 
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his Communal Award Gandhi took 
deep offence at the segregation of the 
depressed classes from the rest of the 
Hindu community, and undertook a 
“fast unto death” whilst still m jail, 
unnl the leaders of the community 
generally and of the depressed classes 
reached an agreement, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by the British authori- 
ties Much resentment was, however, 
aroused in Hmdu circles, espeaally in 
Bengal, at the limited representation left 
to the general Hindu body of electors 
after the claims of the depressed classes 
had been met Criticism, too, was 
widespread in more thoughtful arcles at 
the use of the fast by Gandhi m circum- 
stances that bore the appearance of moral 
coeraon, since nobody would willingly 
become responsible for the Mahatma’s 
death 

After Gandhi’s release, some time 
later, when die avil disobedience move- 
ment had collapsed, he continued to 
devote himself to social and economic 
reform work He gradually withdrew 
from political activities and ultimately re- 
signed his membership of the Congress 
But It had learnt to depend upon his 
advice and guidance, and he has re- 
mained Its unofEaal leader and its 
referee and arbiter in great emergenaes 
This was particularly notable at the 
time when, witli his strong support and 
after a reassunng pronouncement by the 
Viceroy, the new Indian constitution 
came mto force, early m 1937, by the 
estabhshment of autonomy in the British 
Indian Provinces, m most of which 
Congress Governments were set up 

A further occasion of the demonstra- 
tion of his powerful influence tv as when 
a change of Premier was brought about 
m the Congress Government m the 
Central Provinces after reference to him 
by the Working Comimttee of the 
Congress 

A stnkmg illustration, however, of the 


unique position that he holds as the 
acknowledged leader of the Indian 
nationalist forces is the fact that, after the 
re-election of Mr S C Bose as President 
of the Congress by the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees, quite recently, in spite 
of Gandhi’s support of another candidate, 
the annual session of the Congress that 
followed almost immediately reiterated 
Its complete confidence in him, resolved 
to support his poliaes, and virmally 
instructed Mr Bose to appoint a Working 
Committee that would enjoy Gandhi’s 
confidence Mr Bose, however, failed 
to secure the support of Gandhi’s nomi- 
nees, and resigned the Presidentship, the 
new President, Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
being an old colleague of the Mahatma’s 
and the new Working Committee 
being composed entirely of his sup- 
porters 

The most recent symbolic episode in 
Gandhi’s career was his “fast unto death” 
early m 1939, at Rajkot. He determmed 
upon this in order to compel the ruler of 
that small State to abide by what he con- 
tended the latter had undertaken in the 
appointment of the personnel of a com- 
mittee to make proposals for constitu- 
tional reform m the State He consented 
to abandon tlie fast after the dispute had 
been referred for an opinion to the 
Federal Chief Justice by the Viceroy, 
whom Gandhi had requested to intervene 
as the representative of the Paramount 
Power In the result his contention 
was upheld, but to the general astonish- 
ment he subsequently renounced the 
advantages of the award as having been 
obtained by the coercion of the ruler 
and being thus “tainted with Htmsa 
(violence) ” 

Two charactenstic expressions of 
Gandhi’s independence of judgment here 
call for notice The first is his advice to 
the Congress leaders, in the face of Mt 
Bose’s demand to present Bntam with an 
ultimatum m the prevaihng international 
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THE FAST AT RAJKOT 

Early m 1939 Mahatma Gandhi decided 
to embark on a “fast unto death ” He did 
this as a protest against the ruler of Rajkot 
who, he insisted, had not carried out certain 
promises in connection with reforms in the 
government of his state The Viceroy 
intervened, and the matter was referred 
to the Federal Chief Justice Gandhi 
then abandoned his fast His opinion was 
subsequently upheld 




DISCUSSING THE MATTER WITH 
A FELLOW TRAVELLER 
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THE LAST MEAL BEFORE THE THE MAHATMA BREAKS HIS 
FAST FAST 
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crisis in order to compel her to grant 
India’s freedom, that it would not be 
proper or generous on her part to take 
advantage of Britain’s embarrassment in 
the international field, and his insistence 
that India must secure her substantial 
independence on her own merits and by 
her own united efforts 

The other is his uncompromising 
denunciation of widespread corruption 
within the Congress organisation and 
of the departure of large numbers of 
Congressmen from the method of truth 
and non-violence, laid down by the 
Congress at his instance as the funda- 
mental tenet of its policy 

These are summarised in the following 
passage from a letter from Gandhi to 
Bose, in reply to the latter’s proposed 
ultimatum, under threat of a new inten- 
sive civil disobedience campaign, )ust 
before his resignation, expressing 
Gandhi’s profound disbelief that such 


a campaign could be conducted vithout 
violence 

“I smell violence in the air I breathe 
Our mutual distrust is a bad form of 
violence Tiie widening gulf between 
Hindus and Moslems points to the same 
thing ” 

It IS too early yet to estimate finally 
Gandhi’s influence upon his Motherland 
or upon world events, but it may be 
truly said that to him, more tlian to any 
predecessor or contemporary, is due the 
vivid national consciousness of India 
to-day and the growing respect in which 
she IS held abroad To many he is a 
strange enigma, an aggregate of incon- 
sistencies, and his subtlety of argument 
IS often incomprehensible and baffling 
But of his courage, his integrity of 
purpose, die splendour of his idealism, 
his deep patriotism, and his fine example 
of public conduct and personal sacrifice 
there is an all but universal recognition 


PUNDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 

A MAKER OF MODERN INDIA 

1861-1931 

BY C F ANDREWS 


P UNDIT Motilal Nehru belonged 
to that older generation of great 
men m India, of which Rabin- 
dranath Tagore is to-day one of the 
very few now living It is a curious 
fact that Motilal’s birthday came on 
exactly the same day of the year and 
month as that of die poet for he was 
born on May 6, 1861 

Among his contemporaries, in Alla- 
habad, Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
comes nearest to him in age Dr 
Brajendranath Seal, that giant of massive 
learning m Bengal, who has just passed 
away, was somewhat younger Sir 
Prafulla Chandra Roy, the renowned 
chemist, is about the same age as 
Rabindranath Tagore Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose was a contemporary 
Sir Nilratan Sarkar, who is still with us, 
belongs to the same generation Lala 
Lajpat Rai in the Punjab was younger 
Many names might be recalled m other 
provinces, but space will hardly allow 
It What I have tried to point out is 
that the “sixties” of last century pro- 
duced a larger number of eminent men 
than the years that followed It must 
not be forgotten that Mahatma Gandhi 
Inmself comes just within this period 
Kashmiri Brahmans, to which class 
Pundit Motilal Nehru belonged, are 
well known all over the nordi of India 
both for their intellectual powers and 
fine appearance They are, by birth, 
what may truly be called an aristocratic 
race, and easily recognised as such 
Motilal typical of diis distinguished 
class and in his old age he gained the 
reputation of being the “anstocrat of 
the Assembly ” His spotless kkaddar 


dress, with his white Kashmiri shawl, 
suited him perfectly, and his portrait 
IS rightly given the place of honour in 
his son’s Autobiography The fine 
features — which I have menuoned — 
and the fair complexion run tlirough 
the whole family, and have descended 
from father to son 

Although, as a boy, Motilal took 
little interest m his school and college 
studies he was from an early age keenly 
interested in the subject of law He came 
out first as “Gold medallist” in tlie High 
Court Vakil’s examinanon and showed 
at once his marked ability His father 
had died three mondis before he was 
born, so that he never knew what it 
was to have a father But his elder 
brotlier, Nandlal, who was much older 
tlian himself, took the place of a father 
towards him during his school and 
college days and afterwards introduced 
him into his own pracuce at die Bar 
This brother, however, died verj' early 
in Motilal’s legal career and thus he was 
soon thrown upon his own resources 

According to die immemorial custom 
of India, Motilal was now obliged to 
bear die burden of all die members of 
the family who were settled in Alla- 
habad This meant veiy' hard work at 
his legal profession, from morning to 
night, building up his pracuce But he 
thoroughly enjoyed it and very rapidly 
climbed die ladder which led to suc- 
cess 

All die facts which I have dius briefly 
related are to be found m the remarkable 
Autobiography vritten by his son, 
Jawaharlal, who vns for many 5 ears 
his only child Much later in life 
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two daughters were also bom to him, 
and these three made up his family 
But under the same roof there were a 
large number of cousms and near rela- 
tn es, who formed a joint family together 
in the spaaous house called Anand 
Bhavan 

It was there, at Anand Bhavan, that 
I first met Motilal Nehra more than 
thirty years ago A family residence 
of this type is like the ancestral house of 
a clan in the Highlands of Scodand 
Ever}’^one who is a near relative, and also 
the servants who grow up in it, regard 
themselves as members of the joint 
family The memory of my first meet- 
mg with Pundit Motilal Nehm is v-’ery 
dim to-day, but I can easily picture the 
house where he liv^ed and his very 
handsome appearance. Delhi and Alla- 
habad w'ere closely assoaated in their 
intellectual life m those times There 
was a close fellowslup also between 
Moslems and Hindus within the dif- 
ferent mtellectual groups The com- 
mon Urdu language, m which very 
great pnde w'as taken by both Hmdus 
and Moslems, bound them together 
The Western culture, which had come 
also mto fashion, w^as another link 
common to this verj'^ small arcle of 
Enghsh-educated people The members 
of leading families met conunually, 
espeaally at marriages Mj own educa- 
tional work soon brought me into touch 
wnth Allahabad and also wnth Anand 
Bhavan 

Motilal Nehru was from the first quite 
lavish in his hospitality More and 
more he had adopted, after each visit 
to Europe, the expensive standard of 
Imng common m the West Exceed- 
ing!} foolish stones about his Western 
habits were spread widely over the 
north of India, which were ndiculous 
to those wEo knew him m his own 
house, for whatever he did in this 
direction, as events proved, w^ merely 


on the surface, and could be thrown off 
at a moment’s notice He frankly 
admired the character of the Englishmen 
he met who had been trained in the 
English public schools Therefore he 
sent his only son to Harrow, and never 
regretted that action But all through 
his hfe he w'as far too deeply wedded 
to his own country and its traditions 
to make him ever forget his birthright 

When I first came to know him in- 
timately was m the autumn of 1919 at 
Amntsar and Lahore, where we met 
together dunng the first days of tlie 
Congress Enqmry mto the Punjab 
disturbances and the acts w'hich had 
been committed under martial law 

His son, Jawaharlal Nehru, had come 
up alone, in the first instance, immediately 
after martial law had been withdrawn 
and the entry into the Punjab had become 
possible We had lived together for 
some time at Harkishen Lai’s house in 
Lahore before any one else amved 
Each day, w'hen we came back from one 
disturbed area after another, we used 
to compare notes in the evening Then 
Motilal Nehru himself came, as soon 
as he was free from his engagements 
Mahatma Gandhi soon followed, wken 
the order against him w^ withdrawn 
It wus painful to witness how shock 
after shock w'ent home, when they both 
examined, as trained lawy^ers, die evidence 
which we put before them Some of the 
worst things diat were done under 
martial law were not done in Amntsar 
or in Lahore, but in the Gujranwala 
distnct, m villages wLose names even 
w^ere quite unknown It w'as a lesson 
that I never forget to notice how very 
carefully they sifted the evidence, and 
at once put aside as imtrustworthy all 
that I had collected, at second-hand, on 
hearsay only 

Long before this Enquiry was over, 
the more urgent call suddenly came to 
me to go out to Kenya and South Afnca. 
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I was very sorry to go away, but before 
I left the Punjab a golden opportunity 
had been given me of seeing at first- 
hand those two leaders of India, as 
they then were, closely associated to- 
gether in this common investigation on 
behalf of those who had suffered under 
martial law 

That memorable year 1919, in Indian 
history, changed once and for all the 
mode of life of Pundit Motilal Nehru 
Before this time, as we have seen, he 
had made some of his closest friends in 
Europe, and also among the ruling 
classes in India who were British by 
race and tradition He greatly admired 
that tradition, while holding himself free 
to criticise it He had also many 
friends among the aristocracy of India 
His whole mind had been steeped in law 
and constitutional government Though 
he had been for some time a member of 
the Congress, he had always represented 
the Right rather than the Left But 
Amritsar shook the very foundations 
of the faith on which he had built up 
his life hitherto, and when he presided 
over the National Congress, which was 
held at Amritsar that very year, 1919, 
he felt that the parting of the ways had 
come between him and his old liberal 
friends Then, when at last the call 
came to join the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, he was fully prepared 
to accept It He did this slowly and 
deliberately, realising all die conse- 
quences which It involved 

He would have been the first to 
acknowledge diat, in his own home, 
there were those on both sides of the 
family — the women no less than men 
— ^who were eager to help him to make 
this great decision to join Mahatma 
Gandhi Then, as soon as he had 
made it, the whole family became 
united Jawaharlal’s mother and wife 
and daughter took part m the struggle 


side by side with Moulal Nehru himself 
and his son 

Yet there was a marked difference 
from the very first that soon re\ealed 
Itself Moulal Nehru, as I have just 
said, was quite obviously inclined to 
the Right in all his acuons and decisions 
Even after he had joined the Non-Co- 
operanon Movement this cononued 
So, after the first flush of the new venture 
of Non-Co-operation was over and it 
became logically evident to him that 
he could win more power by entering 
the Central Legislauve Assembly, he 
was prepared to do this along vath his 
great friend C R Das of Bengal 
He was thus led materially to differ 
from Mahatma Gandhi Those v.ho 
followed the latter were called No- 
changers As a parallel organisation, 
the Swaraj Party was formed by Motilal 
Nehru and C R Das The parlia- 
mentary mediods of obstruction, which 
Parnell and his Irishmen had so bril- 
liantly tried out at Westminster, ttere 
put into execution at Delhi 

The next tune I met Pundit Motilal 
Nehru was at Juhu, near Bombay, 
where Mahatma Gandhi was recovering 
from his very serious operation in tlie 
Sassoon Hospital at Poona He came 
and stayed at Juhu for some time in 
order to be near Maliatmaji and talk 
things over, and I had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the lighter side of his 
character as the wo leaders togetlier 
made great fun of one another Mahat- 
maji was convalescent and recovering 
health He was thus in a joking mood 
tvidi everj^one The whole Nehru 
family w^as in residence at Juhu during 
those extraordinary days, while Moulal 
and Gandhi talked out — as it seemed 
to me, almost interminably — the pros 
and cons of “ Council Entry ” Neidier 
convinced die other, but, meanw hile, in 
the intervals between diese long con- 
versations, I had got to know Pundit 
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where earned the polls When Motilal 
Nehru was chosen to be leader of the 
opposition in the Central Assembly at 
New Delhi, as the head of the Swaraj 
Party, he felt himself once more entirely 
in his own element He was no longer 
like a fish out of water His whole legal 
training and his knowledge of assemblies 
had all along made him anxious to engage 
in a battle royal with the Imperial 
Government, using its own weapons to 
defeat it He was quite certain that he 
could bring it down to its knees 

In this opinion he was more or less 
j'ustified, for the Government suffered 
outwardly defeat after defeat at his 
hands Indeed, on all the larger issues, 
It could only rely on its own official 
and nominated members, and these, by 
themselves, were not sufficient to form 
a majority But his triumphs proved 
to be Pyrrhic victories after all, because 
as soon as ever any Government measure 
was defeated it was at once certificated 
by the Viceroy There was also a 
majority ready in the Upper House to 
reverse the decision of the Assembly 
A subtle danger, meanwhile, attacked 
the Swaraj Party For every possible 
inducement was given to its members to 
serve on one Committee after another, 
or to take this post or that, bringing 
certain emoluments with them When 
these were accepted, the full force of a 
revolutionary method of procedure was 
continually frustrated 

During these difficult years, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru undertook almost alone 
the immensely arduous task of drawing 
up a form of constitution, by which India 
should have full Dominion Status within 
the British Commonwealdi His son, 
Jawaharlal, could not endure die limited 
terms on which this constitution ws 
being framed, because diey did not make 
absolutely clear that India’s full indepen- 
dence was the goal A considerable 
amount of friction arose between fadier 


and son on this issue and a compromise 
was reached at last with great difficult), 
whereby the offer to accept diis “Dom- 
inion Status” constitution would expire 
at die end of the year 1929 

It will not be possible to w'rite much 
about the later years of his life during 
which he had to suffer imprisonment for 
taking an active part in the Civil Resist- 
ance Movement along with many other 
members of his family Long before 
he took part in the struggle he had been 
afflicted for very many years with an 
acute form of asthma, wdiich caused him 
great physical pain and put a severe 
strain upon his heart But his utterly 
resolute temperament w'ould not allow' 
him for a moment to stand by while 
odiers suffered, even diough he w'as 
already to all intents and purposes an 
invalid and had reached his 70th year 
In the jail, his illness rapidly grew' 
worse, and it was obvious that prison life 
W'as doing him untold injury, because he 
could get no proper treatment for his 
asthma and heart trouble, under jail 
conditions Yet he became immediately 
angrj' if anyone suggested diat he should 
be released because of his infirmities 
He went to tlie length of sending a 
telegram to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
saying that he did not wish to claim any 
exemption But on the doctors’ im- 
perative orders he w'as discharged after 
exactly ten weeks’ imprisonment 
Then came the fifdi arrest of his only 
son, Jawaharlal Tlie old father pulled 
himself together and declared to eter}' 
one present that he w'as going to be ill 
no longer For a time his indomitable 
spirit prevailed, but after a short period 
die blood came back into his sputum in 
greater quanuties dian ever Tlierefore, 
he was urged to go to Calcutta for the 
purpose of taking a sea voy'age along 
w'lth a friend who w'as a doctor but his 
condiuon so quickly grew' w'orse diat he 
could not make his journey any further 
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and all of us to face that crisis in our 
lives ” 

Looking back after all these years, it 
has now become evident to thinking 
men all over the world that the good 
fight which Motilal Nehru fought was 
carried through to the end with a chivalry 
and courtesy towards his opponents that 
made his cause truly great and noble 
His name is honoured to-day in India, 
not only by his fellow countrymen, but 


also by every European In his own 
career, as a statesman he stands out more 
prominently tlian e\er, as one who 
brought the debates of the Central 
Assembly at Delhi to a higher parlia- 
mentary level than has ever been reached 
before or since Certainl}'" no one has 
ever been so great as he, as Leader of 
the Opposition In this, and in a 
thousand other ways, he has been one 
of the “Makers of Modem India ” 
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PUNDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

THE CHA^tPION OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 

BORN 1889 

BY C F ANDREWS 


P UNDIT Jawaharlal Nehru has 
made any description of his own 
personality comparatively simple 
because he has published one of the most 
revealing books of modem times, which 
tells us the story of his own life It is 
a natural temptation, therefore, for one 
who is writing about him to draw 
largely from the book itself But while 
I shall not fail to make use of what he 
has himself written, I shall seek at the 
same time to add other features from mj' 
own recollections 

Yet, before doing so, I would wish 
to dwell for a moment on the Auto- 
biography itself, which has proved such 
an amazing success It was issued from 
the press in London in April, 193(5, and 
by August of the same year the eighth 
impression had been printed off These 
first sales were mainly m England, and 
It was there that its great reputation was 
made The equally large sales in India 
came later New editions are still being 
published, which show that the book 
will continue to live when others are 
forgotten 

It was the entire frankness of what was 
written, together with the profound 
interest of the story he told, that gamed 
Jawaharlal his very large and important 
reading public He had the great 
advantage of being able to speak to the 
intellectual classes — especially at tlie 
Universities — m the very phrases and 
terms which they themselves used He 
wrote as one of themselves He told 
Englishmen exactly what they wanted 
to know about India in his own trans- 
parently clear style, and made them feel 
that India was not merely a land of 


saints and mystics but also of quite 
human and fallible people like himself, 
who were definitely lined up to fight 
against Hitler and Mussolini along with 
any freedom-loving Englishman, if only 
the latter would allow die same freedom 
to India that he demanded for himself 

“Here’s a man we can understand,” 
was the remark that a young avilian 
made on his first voyage out to India 
“He’s one of ourselves after all, and talks 
to us in our own language ” 

Probably more was accomplished m a 
few months by this one volume to swing 
round liberal opinion in the West than 
had been accomplished by the many 
years of political struggle that had gone 
before 

It IS true that the strong impression 
which had been made by these multiple 
editions could hardly be lasting Europe 
to-day IS in such a turmoil and confusion 
diat even the most liberal-minded 
Englishmen are inclined to cry out, 
“We have no time for India ” But 
the pendulum is bound to swing back 
later and some new' incident w'lll bring 
India once more into the forefront of the 
picture Then the same people, w'ho 
had read the book before w'ltli such 
eagerness, will turn to the copy which 
is on their shelves and read through 
over again Jawaharlal’s prophetic warn- 
ings 

Anotlier point must not be over- 
looked The remarkable photographs 
w'hich have been reproduced hate 
tliemselves proved to be a revelation to 
the ordinary reader The frontispiece 
of Pundit Motilal Nehru, the father of 
the autlior, looking in his “toga” like 
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someone out of the anaent Roman 
Empire, the face of the author himself, 
showing the markedly strong and clear- 
cut character that lies behind it, above 
all, perhaps, the tender portraits of the 
mother, wafe and daughter of the author, 
disclosing a perfect refinement imngled 
with true womanly courage — all these 
tell their own story Every English 
reader, as he turns over the pages, 
becomes in his heart of hearts ashamed 
that persons such as these should have 
been obliged to go to pnson in order 
to make their voices heard Thus the 
portraits have given rise to some very 
pamful thinking They have shown 
that all IS not nght in India This last 
factor, as I know full well, has very 
deeply touched the women of England, 
who have recently gained, by a hard 
struggle, their own political nghts The 
women’s influence in England to-day is 
no less important than that of the men,and 
their full weight is being thrown more 
and more on die side of Indian freedom 

One of Jawaharlal Nehru’s most 
bitter opponents m the United Prownces, 
a diehard and a reactionary, paid him in 
my heanng a compliment, which is well 
worth quoting at this point For it 
sums up a great deal 

“''JvTiatever,” he said, “we may think 
of young Nehru’s socialistic doctnnes 
and his Bolshevist ideas, the efiiaent way 
m which he handled the Allahabad 
Mumcipality, as Chairman, w^s beyond 
all praise ” 

This practical effiaency m all he 
undertakes and his clean contempt for 
shoddy work, have won him esteem 
from those who have heartily disliked 
his politics The same people have also 
adimred the out-spokenness with which 
he has been ready at all times to acknow*- 
ledge faults of character and weakness of 
purpose ■within himself and others This 
feature in his character has won hun 
universal respect 


Among the multitudes of his own 
people, w’ho love him with a devotion 
second only to that of Mahatma) 1 himself 
the same quality of supreme honesty tells 
for very much It endears him to 
them But along -with diis, the con- 
viction that he has never hesitated for a 
moment to suffer -with them, and on 
their behalf, tells for even more In 
the United Pro'vinces there has grown 
up, year by year, a simple loyalty of 
devotton towards him among the villagers 
that is absolute in character 
I recollect his telling me once, at 
Allahabad, with a certain amount of dty' 
humour, Ae story of the way in which 
he tned to tram the ignorant wllagers of 
his own province in the pure doctrme of 
non-violence, which they persistentlj 
failed to understand 

“What wmuld you do,” he asked 
a group of wllage leaders, “if you 
saw me taken prisoner before your 
very eyes and then handcuffed by tlie 
police^” 

“We would rush in and rescue you,” 
they replied at once in chorus 

“No, no,” said Jawaharlal, "tliat’s 
just w'hat you mustn’t do* You must 
keep perfectly calm and quiet You 
mustn’t move a step ” 

They w'ould stare at him wuth a 
singularly puzzled look and he wmuid 
patiendy go on to tell them that even if 
they saw him beaten with lachts, diey 
were not to use any -violence m return 
For these thmgs were only to be 
expected 

“But we couldn’t bear it,” they 
shouted 

“You’ve got to bear it,” was the 
answer 

And so the lesson in Ahimsa would 
have to begm all over again until it was 
learnt by heart 

The greatest strain of all came, in the 
Umted Provinces, when his own aged 
mother was injured by die police 
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PUNDIT JAWAHARLAL AS PRESIDENT 

A photograph taken of Jawaharlal Nehru when he was President of Congress He is seen 
on the extreme right presiding over a Special Meeting of the All-India Convention Subjects 
Committee Facing the camera are K Munshi,Mrs Hansa Mehta, Jatramdas Daulatram 


Jawaharlal himself was in prison at the 
time 

He frankly acknowledges, in his book, 
that if he had been on the spot, his 
Ahimsa might have been put to too 
severe a strain’ 

The deeply touching faitli which these 
villagers repose in him I have witnessed 
personally again and again in all sorts 
of ways 

At the first, on his return from 
London and Cambridge, they had little 
chance of coming into verj' close con- 
tact with him, for he was incessantly 
occupied with various city engage- 
ments m Allahabad and also with his 
lawyer’s work at tlie Bar But from 
the moment when he gave himself up, 
heart and soul, to the Non-Co-operation 
Movement and placed himself widi 
absolute loyalty and devotion under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, this old 
life of his began to be changed Tlie 
villagers now were made more and more 
his chief concern 

He worked with them, lived with 
them, and thus learnt to understand their 


tragic struggle against overwhelming 

odds He knew them now at close 

quarters So he won their hearts and 
tiiey won his 

The book that he has w^ritten gnes 
many touching indications of this, from 
W'hicli I would quote the followang 

passage 

“There they w^ere, tliese people, 

looking up witli their sliming ej es, full of 
affection, wntli generations of suffering 
and poverty behind them, and still 
pouring out their gratitude and lote, 
and asking for little m return, except 
fellow-feeling and sjunpatliy It was 
impossible not to feel humbled and awed 
by this abundance of affection and 
devotion ’’ 

Mainly on account of his personal 
leadership and tliat of his owm dei'otcd 
companions, the Kisan, or Peasant 
Movement, in die United Provinces lias 
become strongl}’’ organised and pow erful 
The only provunce that comes near it is 
Bihar, wdiere Rajendra Prasad has won 
a Similar confidence among his ov'n 
countrj men 
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It IS of llie utmost importance to 
realise this radical change which has 
come over the whole Congress Move- 
ment smce the leadership was given 
into the hands of Mahatma Gandhi 
nearly twenty years ago Before that 
time even leaders hke Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his father thought m Enghsh, spoke 
in Enghsh, regarded the Congress 
Itself as an organ of Enghsh opimon 
which had to deal chiefly tvnth what was 
called “Educated India” and its dis- 
abihties But just at the cruaal moment, 
when eveiyniung was at stake and a 
leader for all India was needed, Mahatma 
Gandhi came to the front m such a 
manner that for the tune bemg he united 
all die progressive forces in a compact 
body and received the whole-hearted 
allegiance not only of Moolal and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, but also of men like 
C R. Das, J M Sen Gupta, Dr Ansan, 
Maulana Muhammad All, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, and others, whose oudook 
hitherto had been con&ed for the most 
part to the nghts of atizenship for the 
small educated minority to which they 
belonged The runety per cent, of 
village India had only come induecdy 
into their pohtical horizon 

But Mahatma Gandhi, livmg himself 
the life of a poor peasant, soon changed 
aU that and brought those v, ho sought his 
political support face to face vith reahties 
The village now became the centre of 
the picture its needs were India’s needs. 
Its language must be India’s language 
Jawaharlal Nehru among the very 
first to recogmse this drastic change 
that was commg over the whole scene. 
He began to work out, with some 
compunction, what it would mean in 
detail to his own manner of hvmg. 
Quite inevitably it wmiild imply givmg 
up many expensive habits and commg 
nearer to the level of those for whom 
he was now destined to work day and 
night. 


It is easy to see from his auto- 
biography how at first he half resisted 
some of these practical conclusions 
When I was with him m Lala Harkishen 
Lai’s house m Lahore, in 1919, after 
the humiliations under martial law, the 
change had only just begun But what 
he met wnth m the Punjab — ^the horror 
of It — Chastened the process, as did also 
the golden opportumty of seeing a 
great deal of Mahatma Gandhi during 
those days No one could be with 
him at that time, in his entire physical 
exhaustion combined wnth amazing 
spiritual strength, without searching 
himself through and through 

But there was an honest revolt also, 
which this book by Jawaharlal clearly 
indicates There was m him no blind 
worship For he is a “modem,” with 
no liking w'hatever for the extreme 
ascetic practices of Mahatma Gandhi 
Mere fasts and penances do not attract 
him They only imtate him, when 
they take the strange forms that mediteval 
samts practised For they seem to hun 
to be irrauonal Thus his twentieth 
centuT}’^ mmd had prevented him hitherto 
from carrying out to the full many of 
the thmgs which seem to appeal wuth 
irresistible force to Mahatma Gandhi 

And yet die massive simpliaty of 
Gandhi draw^ Jawaharlal all the w'hile 
nearer and nearer to his owm standard 
He quotes more than once that striking 
phrase w'here Gandhi describes his aim 
as ‘'Complete, identification with the 
poorest of mankind^ longing to live no 
better than they” 

If a sheer record were taken of all that 
Jawmharlal has suffered m the last 
twenty years, since Non-Co-operation 
w'as started, it wmuld be seen to come 
not far short of Gandhi’s own extreme 
pnvations which have brought him so 
close to the hearts of the poor people 

No one, for instance, can fail to be 
struck by the wmy in which the moment 
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Jawaharlal has been set free from prison and I had just finished tea, is hen a car 
he IS at once courting another arrest drove up and a police officer alighted 
by some action which he cannot avoid I knew immediately my time Iiad 
if he would be true to his own principles come ” 

To give an example, the Bihar Earth- It is a hard doctrine, tins “complete 
quake happens soon after he is set free identification with die poorest of man- 
So, after making a challenging speech kind,” which Mahatmaji has laid down 
in Calcutta directly after his release, he as the true “democratic test ” Yet vlio 
takes the next tram and is on the spot, can doubt that diose vho come nearest 
toiling night and day among the terror- to it in practice are able finally to win 
stricken village people Only then, the loyalty and love of die masses of 
when he has done all he possibly could, simple village people in India, who judge 
does he return home “I got back,” by deeds not words ^ 
he writes, “dead tired after my tour “Whether Gandhiji,” v rites Jawa- 
Ten strenuous days had made me harlal, “is a democrat or not, he 
look ghastly and my people were does represent the peasant masses of 
surprised at my appearance I tried India, he is the quintessence of the 
to begin writing my report, but sleep conscious and subconscious will of 
overcame me So I spent at least those millions It is perhaps some- 
twelve out of the next twenty-four thing more dian representation for 
hours in sleep Next day, Kamala he is the idealised personification of 
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THE LEADER 

Pundit Nehru addressing a Congress Meeting 
at Lucknow 


those vast millions Of course, he is 
not the average peasant A man of 
the keenest intellect, of fine feeling and 
good taste, wide vision, very human, 
and yet essentially the ascetic, who has 
suppressed his passions and emotions, 
sublimated them and directed them in 
spmtual channels, a tremendous person- 
ality, dravnng people to himself like a 
magnet, and calling out fierce loj^Ines 
and attachments — all this so utterly 
unlike and beyond a peasant And yet 
withal he is the great peasant, with a 
peasant’s blindness to some aspects of 
life But India is peasant India, and 
so he knows his India veil and reacts 
to her lightest tremors, and gauges a 
situation accurately and almost instinc- 
tively, and has a huack of acting at the 
psy'chological moment ” 

In every phrase of this remarkably 
accurate descnption of Mahatma Gandhi 
we can see how the author has been 
attracted by the extraordinary appeal 


that Gandhi makes to all the leading 
spirits m India who come within the 
close range of his personal influence 
and are ready to respond to its call 

“I have been,” writes Jawaharlal in 
another remarkable passage about him- 
self, “a queer mixture of the East and 
West, out of place everywhere, at home 
nowhere Perhaps my thoughts and 
approach to life are more akin to what is 
called Western than Eastern, but India 
clings to me, as she does to all her 
children, in innumerable ways I cannot 
get rid of that past inheritance of my 
recent acquisitions They are both 
part of me, and, though they help me in 
both the East and the West, they aeate 
m me a feelmg of spiritual loneliness not 
only in public activities, but in life itself 
I am a stranger and alien in the West 
I cannot be of it But m ray own 
country also, sometimes, I have an 
exile’s feeling ” 

Yet out of all this inner conflict there 
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Speaking into a microphone as he presides 
over the meeting 
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has come the power which has made 
him the one great driving force m 
national India, second only to Mahatma 
Gandhi His attitude towards the latter 
osallates but always comes back to the 
same centre He is severely critical, 
yet at the same time won over to 
admiration and affection He is con- 
tinually repelled, and yet he realises that 
in the very things that )ar upon him lies 
the secret of Gandhi’s power with the 
vast multitudes of simple village people 
On one salient point there is no 
difference between them For they 
both realise that only by infinite sacrifice 
and suffering can India’s freedom be 
attained And Jawaharlal knows abso- 
lutely that this one frail man, who has 
so often put his own life at stake, has 
won his way to India’s heart as no one 
else has ever done, and that he alone 
can lead India forward to the final goal 
of Swara) 


This increasing consciousness of the 
fate of the multitudes, in India, of 
poverty-stricken people has also drawn 
Jawaharlal Nehru irresistibly towards 
what he calls “Socialism” But in 
using this general word he is no doctrin- 
aire, and has nothing but contempt for 
“arm-chair” economists, who seek to 
gam a cheap notoriety by using catch 
phrases He knows intimately the differ- 
ence between Indian conditions and 
those of the West What changes are 
to be made in India must be made from 
the standpoint of Indian economy, not 
that of Europe 

Yet, while he recognises these practical 
differences, he is desperately in earnest 
about the immediate need m India of 
revolution in the economic and social 
system now prevailing Whether it is 
m the petty Indian States, or in the large 
landlord areas, or in the mill centres, the 
concentration of arbitrary power in the 
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The mm^ s procession during the All-Indta States^ People’s Conference at Ludhiana in 1939 
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hands of a single person, 
who for all practical pur- 
poses has powers of life 
and death over thousands 
of helpless people, has be- 
come intolerable to him just 
in the same way that the 
imperialism of foreign rule 
has become intolerable also 
He has seen this vision of 
the suffering peasant in India 
and other lands, and in a 
socialist co-operative en- 
deavour, whereby the land 
and the instruments of pro- 
duction are placed at tlie 
service of the community, 
he sees the way out of this 
inveterate evil 

He quotes the moving 
lines of the American poet, 

E Markham, from “The 
Man with the Hoe” 

"Bowed by the weight of 
centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and ga^es IN CALCUTTA 

on the ground^ Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru being di ivcti through the 

The emptiness of ages on crowded streets in a flower-decked carriage 

his face^ 

And on hts back the burden of the kind,” parts company vith him as to the 
world methods to be employed for bringing 

the present evils to an end 

" Through this dread shape the suffering Maliatmaji, on his side, is -uilling to 
ages look allow tlie rajah and the inonej -lender 

Time's tragedy IS in that aching stoop, and the Zamindai and the miii-o^\ner to 
Through this dread shape humanity go on with their personal rule over diose 
betrayed, ulio are economically in their pover 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, provided die one religious qualm' of 
Cries protest to the powers that made divine charity (which he would call 
the world, Ahimsa) can be introduced into their 

A protest that is also prophecy " despotic sw'ay and thus cause it to 

become, for the time being at an\ rate, 
Strangely enough, at this very point, a “Rama Rajja”' — a Kingdom of God 
Jawaharlal, having gone dms far widi upon earth But Jawaharlal, on die 
Mahatma Gandhi, and having half odier side, can see no lasting remedy in 
accepted his hard doctrine of “complete such a personal change in the lieart of a 
identification widi the poorest of man- single rajah, or Zamindar or mill-owner 
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He regards the 
whole system of 
despotic power, 
whether brought 
about by capitalism 
or imperialism, as 
an evil in itself 
He believes that 
some form of co- 
operative owner- 
ship of land and 
of the instruments 
of production must 
in the end lead to 
more equitable and 
stable results 
Thus the soul 
of Jawaharlal is 
vexed within him 
when he sees 
Mahatma Gandhi 
holding out the 
hand of cordial 
friendship and even 
partnership to those 
whose very func- 
tion in society he 
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SEEKING GANDHI’S ADVICE 

Jawaharlal Nehru chmbmg the stairs to the 
Mahatma's apartment to consult with him 


his eyes fixed on 
die inner conxer- 
sion of the rajah 
and die landlord 
and the monej- 
lender and tlie 
capitalist which 
may lead them to i 
voluntary surren- 
der of dieir povcr 
Looking back 
over what I ha\c 
now written, I can 
see that I have at- 
tempted an impos- 
sible task in trying 
to compress into 
one brief article the 
life story of one 
of the greatest liv- 
ing personalities of 
the modern age 
Nevertheless, if I 
ha\e left a vivid 
picture of the inner 
struggle of one who 
IS still young in 


believes to be destructive of elementary years though old m wisdom and sorrow , 


justice Gandhiji, on the other hand, has I shall be content 
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SIR FAZL-I-HUSAIN 

THE PUNJAB’S POLITICAL LEADER AND REFORMER 

1877-1936 

BY SIR GEORGE ANDERSON. CS I C IE 


T he early career of Fazl-i-Husam 
ran along normal lines After 
graduating from the University 
of the Punjab, and later of Cambridge, 
he was called to the Bar and subse- 
quently built up a good, though by no 
means an exceptional, practice in the 
Punjab In common with many 
other Indian politicians he took a deep 
interest in education, and the fortunes 
of Islamia College, Lahore, owed much 
to his perseverance and loyalty He 
was for many years a member both of 
the Senate and Syndicate of Punjab 
University, and he also represented tliat 
university on the Legislative Council of 
the province In politics he was what 
may be termed a progressive nationalist 
and he soon earned the reputation of 
being a staunch critic and opponent of 
the old-time bureaucracy Had events 
pursued a different course he might, 
along with many others of his political 
associates, have found himself in gaol 
as a political offender Had this been 
his lot, he would assuredly have met 
his fate with stoical indifference and 
with cynical contempt 

The institution of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, however, marked 
the turning point of his career In 
1921 he became Education Minister in 
the Punjab and, after a few years, he 
was transferred to the post of Revenue 
Member He later served for five years 
as Education Member in tlie Government 
of India Thus he held high office 
continuously for a period of fifteen 
years Subsequent to his retirement in 
1936 he returned to his home in Lahore 
and at once busied himself in die 


politics of the province Had his life 
been spared, there can be little doubt 
that he would ha\e been the first 
Premier of the Punjab 

Such, in brief, is the story of Fazl-i- 
Husain But, eminent diougli his ser- 
vices undoubtedly were, his record, 
by Itself, was scarcely such as to justify 
his inclusion in this series of the Great 
Men of India, and diere are further 
considerations which deepen our per- 
plexity as to his correct place in the 
history of India 

Though he was often effectn e in 
debate and though at times he spoke 
with force and persuasion, especially 
in the vernacular, he vas not possessed 
of oratorical talent His aoice vas 
lacking bodi in power and resonance, 
and the thread of his argument was often 
broken by violent fits of coughing 
He was incapable of inspiring others 
by the magic of the spoken word or by 
playing on the emotions of his listeners 
It was not b}^ set speeches that he could 
lead men to action 

Nor was he either an erudite scholar 
or a profound diinker No learned 
book bears his name, and vhat little he 
wrote v'as largely ephemeral Ea en the 
official files of the Lahore and Delhi 
secretariats contain little under his signa- 
ture diat betokens one vho exercised, 
and wliose memorj’^ to-day continues to 
exercise, widespread influence over men 
and things 

Though he was bj no means lack- 
ing in kindness and though on mana 
occasions he displajed great magna- 
nimity and forbearance often towards 
diose who had little claim to expect 
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aTpunjab village 


A large proportion of the Punjab people are engaged m agnatltttre and live m villages 
such as this It xaas for their bettermetit Sir Fazl-t-Husatn chiefly worked 


devotion to the land and to the dv eilers 
on the land, 'which had been implanted 
years before by Henry LavTence, and 
that tradition has continued to be both 
potent and -widespread The life and 
trainmg of many ^oung ciMlians have 
pivoted round their settlement duties, 
■^vhich brought them mto mtimate contact 
•with the hies and conditions of village 
folk A furtlier contact was provided by 
the feats of engmeers who had built the 
great canals of the proimce, and by the 
resource of those who had come to 
live m the canal colonies The Punjab 
■was also “the sivord-arm” of India, 
and many of those who had fought in 
the Great War had returned "with their 
vision -widened b}"- contact with men 
and thmgs m other lands The influence 
of those men -was permeating -sillage hfe 
tliroughout the province 

Fazl-i-Husam -was not himself the 
mitiator of any great scheme of rural 
development Indeed, the broad out- 


hnes of such a policy had been con- 
structed and much had already been 
achieved But it was he who saw the 
great opportunity and converted rural 
reform into a political reality 

There is much in his political career 
which resembles that of perhaps the 
most eminent and imagmative of Enghsh 
statesmen After the memorable struggle 
•with Robert Peel on the repeal of the 
com duties, the Tory Party lost the 
services of most of its experienced 
supporters, and Benjamm Disraeh found 
himself at the head of a party bereft of 

leaders It therefore became his lot to build 
up what ultimately became the modem 
Conservative Party and to impregnate it 
"With his ideals, but he had to do so -with 
most unpromismg matenal The land- 
o-wnmg classes have rarely been favour- 
able to reform, whether it be religious 
or social, political or economic, and 
those classes m England were then smart- 
ing -with mdignation over what they con- 
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a minister m varying capacities and is 
now High Commissioner for India in 
London, and Sir Shahab-ud-din, who 
has been for many years President of 
the Legislature and has done much to 
model Its practice and procedure on 
that of the House of Commons 

The most difficult task, however, was 
to ensure that the party should betoken 
Its name, that it should seek to become 
national and to unite rather than divide 
the different sections and communities 
of the province In its early days it 
took the form, perhaps inevitably, of 
being too exclusively a Moslem party, 
and political controversy was therefore 
conducted largely on communal lines 
But by degrees the lines of cleavage 
tended to broaden and recruits from other 
communities were gladly enlisted The 
fruits of Fazl-i-Husain’s labours were 
reaped when the first Premier of the 
province was able to form a government, 
which was broad-based both in us 
leaders and in its rank and file The 
anxious time of preparation had not 
been in vain 

Tlie educational policy of Fazl-i- 
Husain was in close accord with his 
political policy, the encouragement of 
backward areas and of backward com- 
munities were its watchwords It was 
natural therefore that lie should pay 
particular attention to tlie needs of the 
countryside, and a rapid expansion of 
education m the villages was clearly 
indicated But, in achieving diat objec- 
tive, he suffered from a dual handicap 
resulting from his past record and from 
Ins past inclinanons 

It IS a platitude tliat education should 
be a means of uniting and not of dividing 
tlie rising generation, but unfortunately 
the bane of education in tlie Punjab is 
Its communal bias Bearing m mind 
the acuteness of communal strife, it is 
tempung Providence that, from the age 
of early childhood until the time of early 


manhood, children should be educated 
in the narrowing atmosphere of a 
communal institution, but such had be- 
come vety largely the accepted practice 
in the Punjab It speaks much for the 
moral courage of Fa/l-i-Husain that he 
strove to shake off early and valued 
associations and to do wdiat he could 
to encourage the members of his com- 
munity to send their children to publiclv 
managed schools and colleges rather 
than to communal institutions He 
therefore founded a large number of 
Government high schools throughout the 
province, and the support which he re- 
ceived from his community is indicated 
by the fact that in most of those schools 
there was a preponderance of Moslem 
pupils The seed that he tlius sow'cd is 
beginning already to bear fruit, and 
there is a grow'ing desire among more 
thoughtful minds that the schools should 
be rescued from communal tliraldom 
In the sphere of primaty education 
Fazl-i-Husam had a more straight- 
forw'ard task His policy was that of 
rapid expansion by means of schools 
maintained by local bodies Hence u 
has come about that, w'hereas in Bengil 
tlie number of pupils attending maktahs 
approximates 800,000, tlie number m 
die Punjab is negligible But it is 
doubtful w'hedier Fazl-i-Husain realised 
sufficiently diat, in view of die changing 
political situation, die position of loci! 
bodies needed review He was apt in 
that respect to live in the past when he 
and his associates, in their struggle 
against die bureaucracy, regarded official 
interference wadi the activities of local 
bodies as anadiema Indian politicians, 
not unnaturally, haxe been slow^ to 
grasp die fact that ministenal responsi- 
bility and local independence go ill 
togedier But an Educanon Minister 
must find it difficult to arry out his 
responsibility to die Legislature in the 
matter of education so long as almost 
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unsupervised control is vested in inex- 
penenced and sometimes corrupt local 
bodies It IS possible, however, that 
Fazl-i-Husam was aware of this anomaly 
and that he preferred to ease matters, 
as he often did, by personal discussions 
widi diose concerned rather than by 
introduang contentious legislation He 
was a past-master in judging the pace 
of political advance and in gauging 
when tlie time for action had become 
ripe 

He was not content, however, with 
mere numerical progress He was well 
avare of the grave defects from which 
education, especially in rural areas, 'ivas 
suffering The writer of this article 
well remembers how, shordy after he 
had taken over the duties of Director of 
Public Instrucuon and Fazl-i-Husain 
himself had become Education Minister, 
a bulky file of papers was placed before 
him It contained a mass of opinions 
mdicaung that as the distinction be- 
tween Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular 
middle schools had become so slight, 
the Vernacular side of education should 
be merged in the Anglo-vernacular 
The issue appeared to have been pre- 
judged, and therefore the papers were 
forwarded wnth little comment to the 
mimster They were quickly returned 
with the observation that immediate 
discussion w^ imperative In the course 
of that discussion the instructions of 
FazI-i-Husain were both trenchant and 
decisive He expressed in forcible terms 
the view that the abandonment of the 
Vernacular sjstem would be fatal in 
many direcuons, notably m the further 
impoverishment of the countryside and 
in the further congestion of the schools 
and colleges in the towms 

As a result of his memorable inter- 
vention, the wEole trend of educational 
policy as affecting rural areas was 
revoluuomsed The number of Verna- 
cular middle schools was rapidly 


advanced, farms and gardens were 
attached to them, teadiers m agriculture 
were trained, and later, the whole teach- 
ing of the schools was brought into 
harmony with rural condmons and 
requirements 

But Fazl-i-Husain was not content 
He saw clearly that if these schools were 
to hold their owm with their Anglo- 
vernacular counterparts, they should lead 
to higher studies of a rural type Un- 
fortunately, he soon ceased to be Educa- 
tion Minister and the questton was held 
m abeyance The manner in which such 
higher studies should be provided has 
since become clearer owing to the in- 
creased attention now being paid to the 
urgent need of rural development 
Schemes of rural reform, however, if 
imposed from without, are unlikely to 
achieve any lasting success, an indigenous 
agency is imperative Social workers, 
both offiaal and non-offiaal, should 
be given training m a rural atmosphere, 
and for that training the preliminary 
teaching m Vernacular middle schools 
should provide an admirable foundation 
As soon as smtable trammg m the rural 
social services has been instituted, Fazl-i- 
Husam’s policy m rural education will 
have come to fruition 

Such IS our appreciation of Fazl-i- 
Husain’s place in Indian history Though 
It was not gained by spectacular achieve- 
ments, it was greatly to the benefit of 
India, and espeaally of the Punjab, that 
he lived and worked dunng the difficult, 
though important, penod of transition 
which had been introduced by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 

Fazl-i-Husain’s great contribution to 
the political development of India was 
that he believed heart and soul in dis- 
cussion, espeaally smce real and effective 
discussion is so often lacking in the life 
of India In the schools and colleges 
teaching consists mainly of a succession 
of monologues by the teacher, which the 
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students rarely understand and in which it be true that genius consists in in 

they themselves take but little part infinite capacity for taking puns, then 

Political programmes, again, are framed undoubtedly Fa/l-i-Husam vas a genius 
mainly by means of high-sounding A good teacher is not necessarily a 
resolutions passed unanimously and profound dunker, and still less a great 

without discussion by gigantic meetings, speaker, but rather one v'ho can expound 
in which the rank and file are expected clearly and, far more important, can 

only to assent and to applaud make his pupils think for themselves 

As has been shown m this article, and do their full share of the vor!^ 
Fazl-i-Husain’s methods were different As a result of Fazl-i-Husain’s teaching, 
He was a great political teacher, and few there is far more political thought and 
teachers have taken such devoted care pohneal reality in the Punjab than 
over the training of their pupils If elsewhere in India 
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ORGANISER OF MOSLEM UNITY 

BORN 1876 

BY USMAN AHMAD ANSON 


T he Government of India Act, 
1935, will go down m the con- 
stitutional history of India as an 
event of the first importance In itself 
It was an epoch-making event But the 
years which preceded and followed it 
saw the operation of those processes 
which made Mahomed Ah Jinnah the 
unquestioned leader of the bulk of 
ninety million Moslems of India, and 
crystallised the policy which is associated 
with the name of Jinnah and of the All- 
India Moslem League This, though 
the oldest political organisation of 
Moslems, had considerably lost strength 
and following owing to numerous and 
important secessions from its ranks 
But on the eve of the introduction of 
the new Government of India Act, 
Mahomed Ah Jinnah revived and re- 
organised the Moslem League, and for 
all practical purposes set it on its 
feet again Now he is the accepted 
and undisputed leader of the Moslem 
community and is us highly esteemed 
and deeply loved “ Qaid-i-Azam ” This 
was no sudden rise to greatness by 
a lucky combination of favourable 
circumstances, but the consummation 
of a long record of selfless service 
and devotion to the cause of India’s 
freedom, and to the cause of the com- 
munity to which he belongs and which 
has been and is bound to be a large 
and powerful factor in the shaping of 
the country’s destiny 

Mahomed Ah Jinnah at tlie present 
day stands solely for the rights of the 
Moslem community This fact is ex- 
ploited by other parties and their leaders 
for making the allegation that Jinnah 


has become a reactionary and is an 
obstacle in the path of the country’s 
freedom That this is deliberate and 
calculated calumny on one of the most 
fearless and courageous patriots which 
India has produced will appear from a 
simple record of his career Mahomed 
Ah Jinnah entered political life as n 
nationalist and a radical, but slovlv 
and surely the force of events and 
tendencies and, above all, the uncom- 
promising attitude of the majority veered 
him more and more towards his own 
community and the guardianship of its 
interests It can be said without fear of 
contradiction that the Moslem community 
has not fared very well under the new 
reforms and if any organisation has 
greater claim on Jinnah’s senaces tlian 
another, it is the All-India Moslem 
League So far from being a stigma 
on Mahomed Ah Jinnah, his dissociation 
from the Indian National Congress and 
complete identification with tlie fortunes 
of the Moslem League is an object lesson 
to the students of history ho ma) be 
interested in the reactions of minorities 
in politically unfree countries 

Sixty-three years ago there yus a 
Christmas of special significance to the 
Moslems of India It was the Christ- 
mas of the year 1876 It fell on a 
Sunday and whatever blessings and 
happiness it might have brought to the 
followers of the Christian faith, u 
certainly brought a blessing to the 
Moslems of India and happiness into a 
Moslem Khoja famil) of Karachi On 
that day yas born Mahomed Ah Jinnah 
to gladden the hearts of his luckv parents, 
69 
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characteristic style of speaking -which 
he has earned into every sphere of life m 
which he has taken a part As a speaker 
Mahomed Ah Jinnah has the triple 
assets of a magnetic presence, an impres- 
sive delivery, and a voice which while 
lacking in volume has an arresting 
timbre His small mannerisms, gestures 
and the inflection of his tone, which 
would be at best insignificant in a 
smaller man, all play tlieir part in creating 
that final impression which is Jinnah the 
public speaker But, though occasion- 
ally he has attained a moment of wholly 
unconscious yet stirring eloquence, he 
has the cogent force of a brilliant advo- 
cate rather than the glowing fervour of a 
fiery orator And it is not on a public 
platform, but at a round table conference 
that he finds full scope for his unusual 
powers of persuasion, luminous exposi- 
tion, searching argument and impeccable 
judgment Perhaps his long connection 
with the Bar and the legislature has had 
sometliing to do with moulding tlie 
style that has become his own His 
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great powers as a debater hate earned 
him the name of “ parliamentar} juggkr ” 
But I am anticipating Let us go back 
to his entry into politics and his acin iiics 
in the cause of India’s freedom, vhich 
form one of the noblest chapters in his 
career 

Mahomed All Jinnah was from the 
outset destined to play a prominent pin 
in politics His rich gifts clearly marked 
him for such a role. In his political 
creed we find him deeply influenced b) 
two outstanding personalities of the 
time It has been mentioned elsewhere 
that he came into contact with Dadabhat 
Naoroji at a very tender and impression- 
able age when he first went out to 
England The second figure in Indian 
politics which was a source of inspiration 
to Jinnah was Gopal Krishna Gokliale, 
who occupies a place of great lionour 
and respect m the roll of India’s worthy 
sons He combined in himself two of 
the rarest gifts — a heart fired by great 
fervour and sincerity and an intellect 
of tlie highest order Accordingly we 
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In 1936 Mr Jmmh visited Lahore to seek a solution to the Civil Disobedience Campaign then 
VI force in that aty He is seen at hts reception at the station about to address the croted 

find the impress of Gokhale’s personality him plajnng Ins unostentatious part in 
on the mo\eraent which he nurtured the activities of the time as Pniate 
with his thought and ser\ ice He -r as the Secretary to Ins old master Dadabhai 
model which Jinnah placed before lum- Naoroji who, at the Instonc sessions of 
self On one occasion, in an unguarded the National Congress at Calcutta, for 
moment of self-re\ elation, Jinnah said, the first time enunaated the glonous 
“It IS my ambmon to become the ideal of Self-Government for India 
Moslem GoUiale ” The true signifi- Jmnali had already jomed the ranks of 
cance of these v ords can onl} be realised the National Congress, fired no doubt 
by tliose ■who know how secremeheis by die vmle patnonsm of men like 
m his inner dioughts and m the revela- Badruddin Tyabji and the lion-hearted 
non of his true likes and dislikes In the Pherozeshah Mehta Inadentally it is 

hght of this a\owai it is mterestmg to mterestmg to note that his maiden speedi 

recall Gokhale’s ov. n prediction about at the Congress Session was on a motion 
his gifted comrade “He has true stuff relatmg to Waqf Alal-aulad — ^a measure 
in him,” he said, “and that freedom from that was later to brmg his name into 
all sectanan prejudice which will make such prommence Interesting, too, and 
him the best ambassador of Hmdu- suggestive m view of succeeding evens, 
Moslem unity.” This estimate of Jinnah, is it to find this future leader of the 
generous as it sounds, is only a just Moslems present as a sort of cross- 
tnbute to his true and tned patnonsm bencher at the conference of Hindu and 
In 1906 Jinnah was already a nsmg Moslem leaders convened at Alldwba 
ia'w'yer and coming polmaan We find m 1910 imder Sir WarmUi \^edder- 
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bum’s benign direction to consider a 
somewhat premature and artificial entente 
cordiale between the two communities 
still so sharply divided by a gulf of 
mutual dislike and distrust 

The year 1910 has yet another im- 
portance in our present chronicle In 
that year the Moslems of the Bombay 
Presidency elected him as their repre- 
sentative to the Supreme Legislative 
Council At first sight it might seem 
incompatible for a staunch nationalist 
like him to represent a purely sectarian 
interest But his conduct throughout 
convincingly proved tliat national and 
Moslem interests were not necessarily 
opposed to each other, and it gave the 
he to the belief that anyone who tried 
to reconcile the two would be torn 
between conflicting loyalties In the 
Council, Mahomed All Jinnah invariably 
lent his willing support to every liberal 
measure involving tlie larger national 
issues — measures like GolJiale’s Ele- 
mentary Education Bill and Mr Basu’s 
Special Marriage Bill, against which 
there was violent opposition from many 
quarters 

About this time Jinnah rendered a 
great service to Mpslems and earned their 
lasting gratitude For some time past 
Moslem opinion had been clamouring 
for a measure to counteract the effect of 
certain Privy Council decisions based on 
an interpretation of Mohammedan Law 
considered to be wrong and injurious 
That opinion finally cr}'stalhsed into tlic 
Waqf Validating Bill of 1913, to intro- 
duce which Jinnah was specially nomi- 
nated for an extra term by die Viceroy, 
Lord Ilardinge He showed great skill 
and tact in piloting through such an 
intricate and controversial measure — 
the first instance of a Bill passing into 
law on the motion of a private member 
It won him not only the wondering 
admiration of his colleagues but also 
his first meed of general recognition 


from his co-religionists all over India, 
who, while still regarding him as a little 
outside the ordiodox pale of Islam, vere 
soon to seek his advice and guidance in 
their political affairs 

After this there was a sliort break in 
Jinnah’s work as a legislator During 
the three years that followed he vas for 
a considerable time in England His 
first trip was in 1913, when about the 
middle of April he proceeded to Europe 
in search of a long, idle holiday Once 
in England, hov'ever, there was no rest 
for this tireless worker He vas dravn 
at once into the tangled web of the 
Indian Student-world, vhose cause he 
espoused with great zeal and undei- 
standing Within a few weeks of his 
arrival in London he founded tlic 
London Indian Association, wdiich forms 
an excellent focus for the otherwise 
scattered energies and activities of 
young India in a foreign land At ins 
instance a Committee was appointed by 
the India Office to inquire into the 
legitimate grievances of Indian students 
suffering from restrictions which hin- 
dered their admission into educational 
centres 

He returned to India in the autumn of 
the same year, but had to go to England 
again in May, 191^, as member of 
the All-India Congress Deputation 
concerning the proposed reform of the 
India Council On this he Ind alreadj 
moved resolutions at the Karachi sessions 
of the Congress a few months earlier and 
at the Agra sessions of die Moslem 
League, with w'liich organisation liis 
connecnon had just begun and will be 
considered at lengtli in due course It 
w'as no small compliment to Jinnali diat 
he was chosen to be the spokesman of 
aruculate India before the representatives 
of die Briush Parliament and the Briush 
public Tlie leading English journals 
published numerous inten'iews, and his 
concise and lucid statement of the Indian 
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for history to determine the relative 
importance of men, but, judging from 
Jinnah’s work as a legislator alone, we 
find the value and volume of his services 
second to none His latest contribution 
was the part he played in sending the 
Shariat Bill to the Statute Book. 

One of the most unfortunate and 
tragic events for Moslems m Indian 
history was the Mutiny of 1857 The 
actual incidents — ^brutalities perpetrated 
on both sides — 'were painful enough, 
but the memories which it left behind 
were even more so Moslems had to 
shoulder the major share of the blame 
for this unfortunate outbreak and conse- 
quently had a more bitter taste of the 
retribution that followed The result 
was that the Moslem community as a 
whole became apathetic towards politics 
and things m general For several 
decades they continued to look with 
suspicion upon their new rulers and simi- 
larly in their turn were held in suspicion 

After the National Congress was 
founded in the etghues of the nineteenth 
century, Moslem attitude towards it was 
marked by the same apathy and suspiaon 
which characterised their enure outlook 
But this unhealthy state of affairs could 
not last indefinitely Gradually Mos- 
lems began to have a growing realisation 
that the sister community was stealing 
a march on tliem in politics just as it 
had already done in education So 
in December, 1906, the first poliucal 
meeung of Moslems was held under tlte 
presidentship of Nawab Viqarul-Mulk 
in which the idea of a Moslem League n^s 
mooted, and finally an organisation of 
that name set up with the object 
of voiang current Moslem opinion and 
aspirauons But it n'as soon found to 
be too narrow and too nebulous m its 
scope and aims to keep pace witlt die 
intense and growing nanonal conscious- 
ness. About tlte middle of 1912 some 
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important Moslem leaders met in a 
conference at Calcutta to reconsider a 
remodelling of the Consutuuon of the 
League on more progressive and patriouc 
lines 

Mr Syed Wazir Hasan, who uas 
honorary secretary of die League at the 
time, was sent round on an extensive tour 
to ascertain the viervs of Moslems in 
every province regarding so momentous 
a cliange of polic) and perspecme In 
the follov ing December a special meeting 
of the League Council -was called, pre- 
sided over by His Highness the Aga 
Khan, to consider die draft of an entircK 
new constitution It vns ultimateK 
adopted with great enthusiasm at the 
memorable sessions of the All-India 
Moslem League held at Lucknov, on 
March 22, 1913 — a date that inau- 
gurated a new era in the political 
history of Moslem India 

A reference has been made earlier to 
the fact that Mahomed Ah Jinnah was 
closely associated with Congress activities 
from die very beginning of his public 
career So, pledged to the greater 
national welfare, he had v. ith charactcr- 
isuc independence and honest) Icpt 
himself apart from the Moslem League 
movement which was ull then franIK 
and exclusively sectarian in us svmpathv 
and purpose He was, how e\ er, in\ 1 ted 
to attend die Calcutta Conference, and 
also die later Council meeting — an act 
of courtesy w'hich was m itself a graceful 
acknowledgment of his abilit) and merit 
He gave his informal and xaluable 
support to Clause D of the new consti- 
tution which materiall) embodied die 
Congress ideal of 

“Attainment under the agis of the 
British Crown of a s^sum of Self- 
Government suitable to India through 
constitutional means, by bringing about, 
amongst others, a steady reform of the 
existing system of administration by 
promoting national unity, by fostering 
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public spirit among the people of Jndia^ 
and by co-operating with other communities 
for the said purpose ” 

But up till now he was not a regular 
member of the organisation This 
came about in England, where he had 
gone for a holiday in 1913 In the 
autumn of that year on the eve of his 
departure for India he was approached 
by Maulana Mohammad Ah and Mr 
Waztr Hasan to enrol himself formally 
as a member of the All-India Moslem 
League His deep interest in the organi- 
sation, to whose expanded outlook he 
had contributed so signally by his 
example, was unquestionably there, but, 
before enrolment, he made it clear to 
his wo friends that loyalty to the Moslem 
League and the Moslem interest would in 
no way and at no time imply even the 
shadow of disloyalty to the larger national 
cause to which his life was dedicated 
The years that followed are of special 
interest, because during this penod 
Jinnah worked ceaselessly in the cause of 
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complete friendship and understanding 
between the Hindu and Moslem com- 
munities with his characteristic sincentj 
and energ}'^ His efforts v,ere so richly 
rewarded that he came to be looked 
upon as an ambassador of Hindu- 
Moslem unitj'^ To-day certain indi- 
viduals and bodies cannot repeat too 
loudly or too often that Jinnah is a 
communalist and an anti-nationalist 
But any fair-minded person who takes 
the trouble of informing himself about 
past historj' and die succession of c\ents 
which drove him to his present policy 
cannot help being struck by the injustice 
of such a description 

The tragic and untimely dentil of 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale in February, 
1915, brought Hindus and Moslems 
together in a bond of common loss and 
sorrow It was increasingly felt tint 
the time was now ripe for a more direct 
and definite rapprochement between die 
two great communities diat had recently 
exchanged cordial expressions of good- 
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will and fellowship from afar The 
Indian National Congress was to hold its 
sittings that year in Bombay Mahomed 
All Jinnah, supported at that time by all 
the leading local Moslems, sent an invi- 
tation to the All-India Moslem League 
to hold Its next annual sessions m 
Bombay dunng the national week in 
December The story of that invitation 
and Its startling sequel is painful in its 
shameful and subterranean intngue In 
the hour of such grave and bitter cnsis 
this dauntless soldier of unity rose to 
the heights of an invinable patnotism 
With a proud and splendid indifference 
to ail personal suffenng and sacnfice, 
heedless alike of official dissuasion or 
disfavour, the aggressive mahce and 
machinations of his opponents or even 
the temporary injustice of his distant 
fnends, Mahomed All Jinnah strove with 
an incomparable devotion and courage 
to create that supreme moment in our 
national history which witnessed the 
birth of a new India, redeemed and 
victonous in the love of her united 
children An eye-witness of the grand 
culmination of events describes the 
scene in the following words “Seldom 
has the pageant of time unrolled a scene 
so touching, so thnlhng, so magmficent 
with drama and destiny as was enacted 
on the afternoon of December 30, 1915, 
when amidst the tears and applause 
of a gathered multitude the veteran 
heroes of the National Congress entered 
in a body to greet and bless their 
comrades of the Moslem League ” 

The new year dawned cloudless for 
this valiant fighter of national battles, 
bringing him some of the highest awards 
of his professional and public career 
He added much lustre to his forensic 
reputation by his masterly conduct of 
two sensational law-suits involving re- 
spectively Mr Hormman, the trusted 
friend, and Mr. Tilak the beloved tinbune 
of the Indian people 


At this point we have to deviate a 
little from the thread of our narrative 
About this time there was a growing 
surprise and reproach in the minds of his 
followers that so ardent an apostle of 
Self-Government should hold himself 
aloof from the recently organised Home 
Rule Movement which was rousing the 
country like a clanon call to freedom 
It may have been partly due to a lingering 
sense of allegiance to the old school of 
politics in which he had been trained, 
or perhaps it may have been due to the 
habitual caution of a nature slow to 
commit Itself to new and far-reaching 
responsibilities However, the news of 
Mrs Besant’s internment in the June of 
1917, which evoked unparalleled demon- 
strations throughout India, moved 
Mahomed Ah Jinnah to a prompt and 
nulitant decision He immediately 
jomed the Bombay Home Rule League 
He could not remain in it as an ordmary 
member, but undertook, as its President, 
the delicate task of gmding its fortunes 
and guarding its interests through that 
troubled period of its indignant activities 
In the meantime the bonds of unity 
and affection in which Hindus and 
Moslems had been bound grew stronger 
and stronger This was perhaps the 
most gladdening phase of a penod almost 
heart-breaking in its disappointments 
The Indian nation which had stood 
valiantly with its rulers in the War in 
the hope of winning back its freedom 
was soon to be rudely disillusioned 
The War ended successfully for the 
British but, instead of bringing to 
Indians a realisation of their hopes, it 
inaugurated an era of repressive rule 
Unfortunate inadents happened with 
astounding rapidity. The intense agita- 
tion which greeted the Rowlatt Bills 
and the iron hand with which the Govern- 
ment dealt with It will remain a sore 
wound in the heart of the Indian nation 
Then Jilianwala Bagh the “creeping 
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orders” and the reign of Terror ushered 
in by martial law in the Punjab — and 
all tins so soon after the War — finally 
destroyed any hopes which Indians might 
have entertained of the Government 
In this hour of their hurmliation the 
two communities turned to each other for 
goodwill and affection As a result of 
this understanding their policy and aims 
at this time were identical The Congress 
espoused the cause of Khilafat, and the 
Moslem League fought shoulder to 
shoulder with the Congress in the great 
drive for National Freedom and Inde- 
pendence In 1921 the fourteendi 
session of the All-India Moslem League 
was held in Ahmedabad with Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani as President This was 
the seventh and last of die series held 
with the Congress sessions Prominent 
among Congress leaders who attended 
the League Sessions were Messrs Gandhi, 
Vijayragharachana, Patel, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Dr Ansari It was a very 
well attended and a very successful 
session Moslems were taking a com- 
plete share in the Non-Co-operation and 
Civil Disobedience movement started 
by Maliatma Gandhi and also m the 
suffering and sacrifice which it entailed 
A series of unfortunate incidents 
sounded die deadi-knell of the move- 
ment for the time being and of die 
Hindu-Moslem unity The happenings 
at Chauri Chaura in die U P , and similar 
incidents in Bombay and Madras com- 
pelled Mahatma Gandhi to suspend the 
movement which he had been unable to 
keep non-violent in character All die 
leaders were arrested and lodged in jails 
Soon after diis started the series of 
communal riots which gradually spread 
to all parts of India and to this day mar 
the life and politics of die country 
It IS not necessary for die purpose of 
die present narrative to try to assign or 
apportion blame for die riots, which will 
remain a disfiguring page m die history 
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of this period Here ue arc onl} con- 
cerned with the effect vhich thej pro- 
duced They succeeded in shattering 
the Hindu-Mosiem umtv for vhieii 
Jmnah and his band of supporters Ind 
worked so sincerely Tliey also succeeded 
m driving Jmnah out of politics, at least 
for the time being The natural reaction 
of an inward and sensmve nature like 
his was deep disgust commingled vith 
pain and sorrow The Moslem com- 
munity, in Its lack of any definite policv 
or programme, could only be compared 
to a derelict vessel adrift on a stormj^ sea, 
and diis condition of the community 
was reflected in tlie Moslem League 
Forces were now at work vliieli verc 
to turn Jmnah more and more towards 
tlie exclusive leadership of Moslems 
The process, however, took the whole 
of the last decade to complete itself — 
running as it did die wJiole gamut from 
complete Hindu-Moslem unity m 1921 
to an absolute break at die present daj 
The announcement of the Stalutorj 
Commission m November, 1927, and die 
declarauon of the policy and the prin- 
ciple underlying it stunned India by its 
utter lack of sympadiy widi Indian 
opinion, evoking intense and unanimous 
resentment For a short time a common 
indignation brought together on a 
common platform die accredited leaders 
of all communities and classes, represent- 
ing the most diverse interests and most 
divergent modes of political thought 
Maliomed Ah Jmnah led the campaign 
of protest started in Bombaj against 
the constitution and programme of die 
Stamtory Commission In his speech, 
delivered at die meenng of the citizens 
of Bombay held on December 3 
Jinnali said, “I expect and I ha\e e\er\ 
hope diat they (Moslems) will not lag 
behind the Hindus in anx wax, but will 
W'ork wadi 50U Hindus, Parsis and 
Christians, and go dirough die ordeal 
as a united people ” 
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Subsequent events soon made it clear 
that this apparent unity and agreement 
was confined to the condemnation of the 
Simon Commission and of those who 
had appointed it When it came to the 
formulation of a positive programme, 
the two prmcipal parties were found to 
clmg tenaaously to their respective 
policies and all efforts to bridge the gulf 
were unsuccessful The Congress and 
the Hindu Mahasabha produced the 
Nehru Report as representing their 
ideas on the lines to be adopted by the 
proposed constitutional changes. This 
could not satisfy the Moslems, whose 
policy and demands had been taking 
shape for some time and were finally 
embodied m Jinnah’s fourteen pomts 

The history of these pomts is impor- 
tant as It contains tlie clue of Jinnah’s 
present policy and demands for the 
Moslems of India The nucleus of 
the famous fourteen points is really the 
formulation of Moslem demands by 
Jinnah in respect of the forthcoming 
changes in the Indian Constitution at 
three successive sessions of the All- 
India Moslem League m the years 1924, 
1925 and 1926 These related to the 
following — 

(1) Effecnve representation of minor- 
ities without reduang the majority m 
any province 

(2) Separate electorates 

(’3) No disturbance in the Moslem 
majority in the Punjab, Bengal and 
N.W F P by any temtonal redistribu- 
tion 

(4) Religious liberty, etc 

(5) Machinery for enforang liberty 
of religion 

These proposals were critiased by 
the Hindu leaders, who insisted that 
Moslems should posmlate m their scheme 
joint electorates with safeguards for 
nghts and interests of Moslems Accord- 
mgly Mahomed Ah Jmnah issued in- 
vitations to representative Mohamme- 


dans in all parts of India, who met at 
Delhi on March 20, 1927, and put 
forward what have come to be known as 
the Delhi Moslem Proposals These 
accepted the pnnaple of joint elec- 
torates if inter alia, the following con- 
ditions were accepted 

(1) Sind should be separated from tlie 
Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate province 

(2) Reforms should be introduced in 
the N W F P and in Baluchistan on the 
same footing as in any other province 
in India 

These proposals were substannaily 
accepted by the All-India Congress 
Committee Meeting held in Bombay in 
May, 1927, and were later embodied in 
the resolution adopted at the open session 
of the Indian National Congress at 
Madras in December, 1927 The response 
thus made by the Congress to the 
Moslem proposals was considered by 
the session of the All-India Moslem 
League at Calcutta in December, 1927, 
and the Council of the League was 
authorised to appoint a sub-committee 
to confer with Ae Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress for the 
purpose of draftmg a constitution for 
India and of taking part in the National 
Convention which was going to be 
held m Delhi in the followmg Mardi as 
proposed by the Congress 

The idea of drawing up an agreed 
constitution led to the summomng of 
the All Parties Conference at Delhi on 
February 1 1, 1928 This was the first and 
the last meeting of this conference in 
which the Moslem League representatives 
were present The basis of rapproche- 
ment brought about by the Congress 
resolution at Madras and the response 
made by the League at Calcutta 
thrown completely overboard Th^ 
All Parties Conference now struck 
altogether a new line, and its deliberations 
continued, unattended by League repre- 
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sentattves, till at last the Nehru Report 
was ready for consideration 

The basic principles of the communal 
settlement embodied in the Nehru 
Report were contrary to those on which 
Moslem opinion had hitherto expressed 
Its willingness to come to an agreement 
The only occasion on which the League 
gave Its consideration to the Nehru 
Report was when it was invited to send 
a delegation to the All Parties Conven- 
tion at Calcutta in December, 1928 
The proposals submitted by the League 
delegates were summarily rejected by 
the Convention Thus ended the efforts 
to bring about a settlement between the 
Hindu and Moslem communities 
What took place at the two Round 
Table Conferences in London is com- 
paratively recent history Mahomed Ah 
Jmnah and other Moslem leaders took 
their stand on the demands contained in 
the Fourteen Points Hindu leaders, and 
specially those of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
declared that the Nehru Report had 
already gone too far and there was 
no room for the slightest further con- 
cession The one man who could have 
brought about a settlement was Mahatma 
Gandhi But he contented himself with 
signing a blank cheque for the Mos- 
lems, leaving it to themselves to cash it 
if they could from the Hindus The 
interminable quarrels and recriminations 
which were a feature of the whole 
business were brought to an end by 
the announcement of the Communal 
Award 

The Hindu-Moslem problem to-day 
remains as unsolved and insoluble as 
ever Hindu-Moslem unity, for which 
Jmnah had striven so vigorously, became 
a fact m 1920 But once again Time has 
changed that victory into defeat False 
hopes of a settlement were raised a 
number of times, but it is still very much 
out of sight There was a lengthy 
correspondence between Jmnah and 


Gandhi on the one hand, and Jmnah and 
Nehru on the other There were talks 
also between the same gentlemen with 
the same result Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s letters, which may be taken to 
represent fairly the Congress attitude 
towards this matter, dismiss the points 
raised by Jmnah as too trivial to bother 
about at a time when the country and the 
world are faced with problems of much 
greater moment It has, however, not 
occurred to Pandit Nehru and others of 
the Congress that the triviality of these 
demands is just one more reason they 
should be done with and the way cleared 
for meeting the greater issues 

At present Mahomed Ah Jmnah is 
about sixty-three years of age, and in 
spite of his delicate health his great 
devotion to the cause which he is 
serving enables him to do an amount of 
work which would be the wonder and 
despair of a much younger man It will 
be an apt ending to this short account of 
the life and achievements of this remark- 
able man to give a pen portrait of him 
by Mrs Sarojmi Naidu “Never was 
there a nature whose outer qualities 
provided so complete an antithesis of its 
inner worth Tall and stately, but thin 
to the point of emaciauon, languid and 
luxurious of habit, Mahomed Ah Jinnah’s 
attentuated form is the deceptive sheath 
of a spmt of exceptional vitality and 
endurance Somewhat formal and fas- 
tidious, and a little aloof and imperious 
of manner, the calm hauteur of his 
accustomed reserve but masks for those 
who know him a naive and eager 
humanity, an intuition quick and tender 
as a woman’s, a humour gay and winning 
as a child’s Pre-eminently rational and 
practical, discreet and dispassionate in 
his estimate and acceptance of life, the 
obvious sanity and serenity of his worldly 
wisdom effectually disguise a shy and 
splendid idealism which is of the very 
essence of the man ’’ 



The Rt. Hon SIR AKBAR HYDARI, P.C. 

A MAKER OF MODERN HYDERABAD 

BORN 1869 

BY ROBERT BRYAN 


T he state of Hyderabad stretches 
over an area nearly equal to that 
of Italy, on the high Deccan 
plateau that separates tlie Arabian Sea 
from the Bay of Bengal Its size alone 
gives it and, ever since Asaf Jah, the 
Mogul emperor’s viceroy in the Deccan, 
defeated the forces of Delhi in 1724 and 
asserted his independence, has given it, 
great importance in the history of India, 
moreover, it is the only great Moslem 
state south of the River Narbada There 
were penods, however, throughout die 
nineteenth century when the state, laxly 
administered, declined in power and 
prestige But with the coming of more 
modern ideas it has achieved that 
measure of re-organisation and en- 
lightened progress which has enabled it 
to take Its rightful place in the New India 
that is so rapidly taking shape Among 
the makers of modern Hyderabad, Sir 
Akbar Hydari will always take an 
honoured place 

Mohamed Akbar Nyzarali Hydari was 
born in Bombay, of prosperous merchant 
stock, on November 8, 1869 His 
father, in pursuit of business interests, 
had made six voyages to China, on his 
mother’s side were relatives who had 
travelled to England and elsewhere 
From the first he knew an enlightened 
home in which narrowness of mind was 
conspicuous by its absence His family 
was of the Jamaat Sulaimam (Bohra) 
sect of Moslems, the shaping of his 
views in later life may have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that he was descended 
neither from the Moslem conquerors 
of the thirteenth century onwards nor 
from converted Hindus The Bohras, 


moving eastwards for trading purposes 
in the mnth and tenth centuries, had 
setded on the Konkan coast as merchants 
— not warrior-conquerors Though de- 
vout Moslems, their descendants do not 
inherit militant fanaticism, and in Akbar 
Hydan this characteristic, to be seen 
in so many Indian Moslems, has never 
been present 

Akbar Hydari was educated at the 
Jesuit College of St Xavier in Bombay, 
where he took his degree at the age of 
seventeen He had studied widely 
English literature, economics, Latin, 
history, and above all tlie Law With the 
example of his uncle, Badruddin Tyabji, 
who had won fame as a judge, before 
him, he planned for himself a legal 
career, he was prominent in debate at 
coundess club and society debates His 
family, however, thought otherwise, a 
career in the financial service was, they 
told him, to be his fate He has told 
how he considered that he “hadn’t a 
ghost of a chance’’ as he sat for the 
examination, for the subject, he thought 
at the time, was alien to him, but his 
name was first on the list of successful 
candidates, so, again to quote his own 
words, “I entered the Finance Depart- 
ment with tears ” 

That was in 1888, and by 1903 he 
had risen, by way of a variety of posts, 
to be Controller of Central Treasuries 
Assistant Accountant General in the 
United Provinces in 1890, Deputy 
Accountant General at Madras (the first 
Indian ever to hold the post) in 1900, 
Examiner of the Government of India 
Press Accounts in 1901, these were 
some of the posts he held before enter- 
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mg die service of Hyderabad State m 
1905 It IS true that by the closing 
years of the last century Indians were 
bemg admitted m mcreasing numbers 
into the go\emment service, but it was 
sdll the exception rather than the rule 
that they should achieve positions of 
great responsibihty, m the arcumstances 
then pre\aihng, Akbar Hydan’s nse in 
these early years of his career was 
spectacular He proved himself a sound 
as well as far-sighted administrator, 
notable for the luadity with which he 
expressed his views and arguments 
The achievements with which his 
name is, to date, chiefly assoaated 
occurred later when he was finance and 
railway member of the Hyderabad State 
Executive Counal, but his time in 
Bndsh India helped him to formulate 
those prmapies upon which his subse- 
quent actions have been based Particu- 
larly as Exammer of Government Press 
Accoimts he travelled widely through- 
out India, commg mto contact with all 
aspects of the vast Indian commumty. 
Slowly but surely his conception of a 
land where Hindu and Moslem should 
appreaate each other’s good quahties 
took shape Long afterwards he was 
magnificently to express this conception 
in a presidential speech to the All- 
India Mohammedan Educational Con- 
ference at Calcutta 

“It will not be the growth but the 
death of Indian Nationahsm if the 
Moslems of India fail to be impressed 
by the greatness of Asoka, Chandragupta, 
or filled with pnde and )oy at the immor- 
tal frescoes of Ajanta and the sculptured 
monuments of Ellora, or fail to derive 
fresh msptration from the glonous 
songs of Jayadev and Tukaram, or find 
food for deep and satisfymg thought m 
the discourse of Sn Knshna and Gautama 
the Buddha It will not be the growth 
but the death of Indian Nationalism 
if the Hmdus are not filled with pnde at 


the architectural splendours of tlie 
Moguls and the Add Shahis, at the 
political achievements of great rulers 
like Sher Shah and Akbar, at the fine 
heroism of noble queens like Chand 
Bibi and Nur Jehan, at the liberal states- 
manship of devoted ministers like 
Mahmud Gavan and Abul Fazl, at the 
wide leammg of scholars like Al Beruni 
and Faizi or at the inspiration of poets 
like Amir Khusru and Ghalib It -will 
be a sad day indeed if the minds of 
Hindu and Moslem ahke are not stirred 
with the high and noble aims of the 
Viceroys like Mayo and Ripon, of 
adrmmstrators like Munro and Elphin- 
stone, of fnends of India like Fawcett 
and Bnght, of imsstonanes like Hare 
and Mdier For all these and many 
more, whether Hindu, Moslem or Chris- 
tian, loved India and worked for 
her ” 

He was a man of great authonty and 
prestige when he spoke those words, 
but even when a young and compara- 
tively unknown serv^ant of the Govern- 
ment of India he had voiced the same 
sentiments Tlte concluding paragraph 
of an article w'hich he contributed in 
1901 to a volume on Indian Soaai 
Reform reads as foliow's 

“I can conceive no nobler wnrk to 
which an Indian can consecrate himself 
than that of cementing the hearts of 
the diverse races and nationalities of 
our vast continent into a solid and muted 
whole, bound by a union that is not 
merely a superficial one or that merely 
enables the Hmdu and the Moslem, 
the Parsi and the Christian, to regard 
each other on sufferance or even with a 
species of benevolent neutralit}’’, but a 
living and active umon whereby they 
come to look upon each other as brothers 
workmg for the cultivation and progress 
of their common hentage” 

From 1905 to 1920 Akbar Hydan 
served the state of Hyderabad, first as 
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Accountant General, then from 1907 as 
Financial Secretary and finally from 1911 
as Secretary to the Home Department 
His financial acumen bore fruit m the 
reorganisation of the state finances 
so that each state department was given 
a separate triennial contract Under the 
previous centralised system enterprise 
was stifled, for no department ever knew 
how much in any given year would be 
allotted to them to spend, Akbar Hydari 
opened up by this measure new channels 
through which the great wealth of the 
state could flow Tolerant to additional 
expenditure where it was likely to have 
a constructive effect, he insisted also 
on the building up of reserves to deal 
with such matters as famine and flood 
Famine when it visits the Deccan is 
perhaps more terrible than anywhere else 
in India Less frequent than m more 
barren parts of the peninsula, it strikes 
more terribly, for m the Deccan there 
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are more mouths to feed Akbar 
Hydari’s famine reserve fund has done 
much to mitigate its horrors 

Akbar Hydari had married in 1893 
Amena Tyabji It was with her aid 
that he fought against the rigours of 
the Purdah system If there can be no 
doubt of his devotion to the Moslem 
creed, there can be as little of his liberal 
interpretation thereof His wife, at his 
encouragement and with his support, 
w'as the first Moslem woman to appear in 
public in Bombay out of purdah, and 
in Hyderabad she set the same example 
Presiding at the first Hyderabad Educa- 
tional Conference in 1915, Akbar Hydari 
said “That country can never be 
educated or progressive whose women 
are steeped in ignorance If the 

mothers who give our children their 
first lessons m life — lessons which must 
inevitably influence their entire future — 
are devoid of education, how can we be 



MEETING OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Sir Akbar Hydari, presiding, announced the command of H EH the Nizam for the 

formation of a Reform Committee 
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ROYAL WEDDING 


Str Akbar Hydart {extreme left) at the marriage of the Nizam of Hyderabad’s second son, 

Pnnce Muazzam Jah Bahadur 


sure that when the children go out of 
their hands they will be blessed with 
real education and morals To many 
to-day this statement may seem so 
obvious as to be a truism, but it must be 
remembered that Akbar Hydari is a 
Moslem and a servant of the premier 
Moslem state in India, and that what he 
was maintaining ran contrary to the 
orthodox Moslem tradition of many 
centuries 

Akbar Hydari made his reputation 
in Hyderabad as a financial expert, he 
increased it in other ways in the years 
after 1911 when he was in charge of the 
Home Department To him the state 
owes the settmg up of its archaeological 
department Within the borders of 
the state he the caves of Ajanta and 
Ellora, the rums of the great fortress of 


Daulatabad, the remains of the archi- 
tectural glories of Bidar and Gulbarga, 
and many other relics of the Bahmani 
and later dynasties Too long had these 
been neglected, their care, and researches 
into their origins, became, under Akbar 
Hydari’s influence, a chief concern of 
the state 

It was in these years that he conceived 
the idea of a state umversity, the mam 
concern of which would be to teach 
through the vernacular and by so doing 
to confer upon Indian students for the 
first time the supreme advantage of 
acquunng Western learning through the 
medium of a familiar idiom The Os- 
mania University at Hyderabad the 
result of this idea — is certainly one of 
his chief claims to fame Urdu is the 
language m which all general subjects 
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are taught, and a bureau has been set 
up for tlie translation of Western text- 
books and of Western saentific and 
literary researclies into this language 
The Osmania was the first university 
in India conceived upon this prinaple 
Its success has been considerable, the 
students benefit enormously from pur- 
suing their studies in a familiar medium, 
and among its repercussions has been 
an advance in elementary education 
throughout the state There is one, 
perhaps unavoidable, handicap India 
has no single language, and Urdu, 
although intelligible to millions in the 
north, IS not the “vernacular” of the 
majority of the population of Hyderabad 
Specifically the university is not in- 
tended primarily for Moslems, the aim 
IS that all communities in the state should 
benefit equally from it Nevertheless, 
local students who are Moslems must 
start with a big initial advantage The 
problem of language, if any attempt is 
made to get away from a sectanan basis 
in education, is common to all India, 
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and It cannot be said that the Osmania 
University has solved it, at least, 
however, it has proved that there are 
tangible advantages to students in 
conveying higher educauon in a mother 
tongue 

In 1920 Akbar Hydan reverted for a 
bnef penod to service in Bntish India 
as Accountant General in Bombay, but 
in the following year he returned to 
service in Hyderabad as Finance and 
Railway Menfiier of the State Executive 
Counal, a post he held until 1937 when 
he was appointed President of diat body 
In the ten years after 1921 the financial 
policy which he had earlier instituted 
bore fruit The state treasury proved 
Itself capable of shouldering the burden 
of large irrigation, famine relief and other 
schemes so successfully that the state 
was able without difficulty to float loans 
in the Indian market at 3^ per cent , and 
in 1930 It took over from private owner- 
ship 1,200 miles of railway, paying out 
of income a sum equivalent to more than 
eight million pounds sterling As Finance 
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HIGH COURT, HYDERABAD 

One of the fine modem buildings erected tn the city of Hyderabad is the High Court, lying 

to the west of the Afzalganj Gate 
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Member, Akbar Hydan enhanced the 
reputation diat he had won as a subor- 
dinate He was knighted m 1928 

In the realm of education his interests 
had for long ranged beyond the borders 
of the state he ser\'^ed If the Osmama 
Umversity was his favourite child, he 
was keenly mterested also in the Univer- 
sities of Dacca, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Aligarh He was president of the All- 
India Mohammedan Educational Con- 
ference in 1917, and he played a promi- 
nent part in 1921 in countenng the 
attempts of the brotliers Ah to win over 
tlie Aligarh University to Non-Co-opera- 
tion He was bj'' 1925, as far as educa- 
tion was concerned, an all-India figure, 
incurring praise as well as condemnation 
from extreme congressmen and also, 
tlirough his broad-minded views, from 
the extreme secuon of orthodox Moslems 
He was made at various times a fellow 
of Bombay, Dacca and Aligarh Univer- 
sities, as well as of the Osmama As a 
political figure and statesman he first 
emerged into real prominence on the 
all-India stage in tlie course of the 
events that culminated in the first Round 
Table Conference m London in 1930-32 
From that period his role has been a 
leading one 

The discussions and events that from 
1930-37 led up to the formulation of a 
scheme of federal government for India 
and the putting into effect of Provincial 
Autonomy, formed a large part of the 
background to his career He headed 
the Hyderabad Delegation to the Round 
Table Conference, and was the state’s 
representative on the Select Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform 
appointed by the Bntish Parliament in 
1933 In 1934 he was Chairman of the 
Committee of Indian State Ministers 

Even when Hyderabad had been 
feeble of purpose and ill-govemed, as 
It was for part of the nineteenth century, 
jt •R'as a force with which the Bnush 


Government had always senously to 
reckon The support of the same state, 
well and efficiently governed, may be 
said to have been essential to the success 
of any federal scheme From the 
first, Sir Akbar Hydan made it clear at 
numerous meetings in London of the 
Round Table Conference that he con- 
sidered some sort of federation in which 
representatives of the states should sit 
m the Central Government with repre- 
sentatives from the provinces was 
essential to India’s future, and he made it 
equally clear that he saw the necessity, 
and was prepared for, a surrender 
of some of the powers which, within 
their own borders, the vanous states 
exerased 

He was not alone m these views The 
representatives of Mysore and Gwalior 
— to name two states — ^shared them, but 
his influence was immense and probably 
deasive in persuading the whole body 
of states to accept the federal idea His 
point of view is put clearly m an article 
wntten by him early m 1937 

“The idealism which inspired the 
States at the early stages of the discus- 
sions to accept the idea of an organic 
association of an all-India legislamre 
had not died down The ideal of a 
self-governing India . could not be 
achieved for Bntish India alone, and 
the States’ readiness to tlirow into tlie 
common scales some of then own 
powers and authonties in order to assist 
that realisation, testifies to the inherent 
greatness of their traditions wbich 
permitted, despite a long histoty of 
unconcern with the rest of India, the 
vision of all-India to be conceived ” 

The end of this passage is as significant 
as Its beginning What he advocated 
m these years was a complete break in 
the policy pursued by the Indian States 
at least since the Indian Mutiny As 
he himself stated “The acceptance by 
the ma}onty of States of the idea of 
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THE OLD CITY— 


Flower stalls in the old bazaar, Hyderabad These and much of the buildings in the vicinity 
are condemned under the City Town Improvement Scheme They will come down to make 
room for modern well-planned and built houses 



—AND THE NEW 

Playing fields and new houses built under the Town Improvement Scheme in Hyderabad 
The improvement of housing conditions for the people of Hyderabad is one of the schemes 
to which Sir Akbar has given close, personal attention 
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desired, the administration of Berar is 
still carried on by the Government of 
the Central Provinces, but the right to 
be consulted on various speafied matters 
has been reserved to the Nizam, his 
sovereignty over the territory has been 
recognised, and the perpetual lease has 
been abolished What had m 1926 been 
denied entirely to Hyderabad was in 
1936 to a considerable extent granted 
By able diplomacy, well supported by his 
great reputation as a statesman of balanced 
integrity. Sir Albar Hydari achieved 
that basis of negotiation on terms of 
equality which ten years earlier had been 
unthinkable 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s claim to greatness, 
to a secure place in Indian history, must 
be based mainly upon two characteristics 
upon his broad-mindedness and upon his 
ability to look ahead The former is 
shown most notably in his attitude to 
what in India are almost twin subjects, 
religion and education Though a pro- 
found believer in Islam, he could yet 
realise that others might be entirely 
justified in believing equally profoundly 


the precepts of the great Hindu or 
Parsi teachers, the teachings of Chnst 
or Gautama, and such realisation is 
extremely rare in profound believers of 
any description Where religious tradi- 
tion, as in the case of purdah, seemed to 
him anti-progressive, he discouraged it, 
where it tended to provoke civil dis- 
cord, he endeavoured always to suppress 
It The value of such an attitude in a 
Moslem state with a preponderantly 
Hindu population is not lightly to be 
underestimated 

And in educational matters he acted 
and advised always on the same 
principles The Osmania University 
has. It IS true, been criticised, but 
criticism cannot obscure the intention 
behind its inception Of that intention 
there can be no doubt In Akbar 
Hydari’s own words “Do not, I 
pray you, regard movements of this 
kind (Osmania University) as m any 
way separatist, or provincial or sectanan 
They are based upon the first principles 
of self-respect, reverence, and respect 
for your cultural traditions which are 
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not the insidious enemies but the 
strongest supporters of a National 
Evolution ” Li all his dealings with, 
and advice to, educational bodies outside 
as well as inside Hyderabad State he 
made clear his conception of the mam 
function of education m India* to fuse 
the vanous creeds, castes and soaal 
units of the Peninsula into a com- 
munity, mutually forbeanng, mutually 
helpful 

It IS in the political sphere that his 
ability to look ^ead is most noticeable 
It must be remembered that m 1930, 
when he attended the first Round Table 
Conference, he had been, with one small 
interval, a servant for 25 years of the 
premier Indian state, and that he had 
been largely mstrumental in raising that 
state to a position of power, prosperity 
and great prestige This did not pre- 
vent him from realising that m the 
interests of a future united India the 
position of Hyderabad and of all the 


other Indian States must be modified, 
and in a united India he profoundly 
believed Subject only to the operation 
of paramountcy — to the right con- 
sistently upheld but where a state was 
well-governed, spanngly if sometimes 
arbitrarily exercised — of the Government 
of India to interfere where necessary 
with their affaus — the states had for long 
enjoyed immunity from the turbulent 
problems that were always arising in 
British India. Sir Akbar Hydari realised 
that It was their duty to t^e a part in 
those problems and to surrender some 
of their privileges in order to do so 
Only thus could India as a whole prove 
to the British its ability to govern itself 
It has been said that in later years 
his conviction of the practicability of 
federation wavered, that he was pre- 
pared for, if not reconaled to, the 
abandonment of the whole scheme For 

the latter assertion tliere is little justifica- 
tion, and for his caution the attitude of 
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the more extreme elements — both com- 
munal and political — m British India 
afforded considerable excuse A mixture 
of realist and idealist, he saw no reason 
why Congress should take all and give 
nothing In his conception of a 
united India there was room for the 
democratic hon to he down with the 
lamb of modified autocracy He could 
hardly with a clear conscience have 
continued to serve a state had he felt 
otherwise Moreover he was convinced 
that any violent change from one system 
to the other must lead to a state of chaos 
out of which no good would come 
He insisted, therefore, on safeguards 
which would insure the future integrity 
of the states with as much insistence as 
his opponents demanded that such 
safeguards should be non-existent His 
conception of the India of the future 
differs in fact widely from that held by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru or Subhas 
Chandra Bose The latter envisage 
an India independent, radically changed, 
freed from the British connection 
Akbar Hydari conceives of an India 
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equally independent but a partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
— ^an India in which the old and new 
shall be blended, the best traditions of 
the former and the more fruitful ideas 
of the latter being preserved But in 
spite of all their differences he and 
Pandit Nehru do agree on one funda- 
mental — on the need for an India that 
IS in truth united 

Sir Akbar Hydari has been honoured 
by his ruler, and he was made a Privy 
Councillor in 1936, his judgments are 
respected, even by those whose point 
of view IS radically different from his 
own, throughout the length and breadth 
of India Tolerant, ever ready to 
listen, capable both of giving and 
receiving friendship, subtle in diplomacy 
but with a subtlety that is based on 
conviction and not on pliability, he has 
sought not only the good of his state 
but of India as a whole For this alone, 
and because on many occasions his 
influence has been decisive for progress, 
he would deserve to rank among the 
great Indians of history 
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SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU 

GREATEST AUTHORITY ON INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

BORN 1875 

BY C F ANDREWS 


M y first meeting with Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was m Allahabad nearly 
thirty-four years ago, when I 
went there late in the cold weather of 
1906 He was then just 31 years old, 
for he was bom on December 6th, 1875 
My own work at that time was in Delhi 
at St Stephen’s College, near to the 
Kashmir Gate, and I had heard much 
about die intellectual brilliance of the 
younger school of political thinkers in 
the centre of the United Provinces 
Just before paying this visit to AJla- 
habad I had received some rather painful 
public attention owing to a series of 
letters which I had written to the daily 
papers, protesung against a very bitter 
attack made on the educated classes 
as “seditious” and “disloyal” people 
Therefore, when I visited Allahabad 
soon after, the leading barristers, who 
were members of the Congress, cordially 
invited me to join them at an evening 
function where we could talk freely 
concerning the strained relations between 
the two races I looked forward to this 
meeting with eagerness, and was not 
disappointed At Delhi I had found a 
lamentable backwardness in all political 
matters This lack of interest, combined 
with a somewhat indolent attitude, 
appeared to me to be entirely undemo- 
cratic The educated classes were sup- 
pressing their real opinions and allowing 
things they disliked to continue by a 
mere passive acceptance of them 
All this had troubled me considerably 
since I had come out to India So 
when this evening function took place 
at Allahabad, with Tej Bahadur Sapru 
m the chair, ray mind was full of the 


subject, and I spoke strongly about the 
evil which must necessarily result where 
ever mutual frankness was impossible 
between two different races 

Some of the older among those 
present defended the order of things 
that then prevailed “We cannot help 
ourselves,” they said to me “We are 
obliged to say one thing to people like 
you, and another thing to the officials ” 

“ Do you always act m this manner ^ ” 

I asked with a shock of surprise 
“We cannot help it,” was the answer, 
“for we are a subject people” Words 
idee these made me feel almost desperate 
and I spoke out my mind quite freely 
The incident, small as it is, has 
remained vividly with me ever since, 
and I can picture the scene even to-day 
The only one who stood by me and 
shared my strong indignation was the 
chairman, Tej Bahadur Sapru He 
acknowledged at once the deep-seated 
wrong of It all, and offered no defence 
He condemned it with a sincerity of 
shame that revealed his own character 
While doing so, he used one argument 
that went right home to me and evidently 
touched many of those present who were 
far more orthodox than he was He 
declared that as long as they were con- 
tent to remain in social and domestic 
bondage they weakened their claim for 
political freedom That truly valid 
argument has been used not only in 
India, but in every country that seeks 
to obtain Swaraj Mahatma Gandhi 
has employed it with great effect in 
order to bring about the removal of 
untouchability 

When the meeting was over, Sapru 
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came up to me and shook my hand \ery 
warmly and thanked me most cordially 
for what I had said He had evidently 
been deeply mo\ ed After that we 
talked togedier long mto the mght, and 
I felt that we had become friends 

He was by far the clearest thinker 
whom I had ever met so far in India, 
and my mmd went along with his all 
the way as I recognised his rugged 
honesty of purpose It was also quite 
easy to see that he was a strong conserva- 
tive by nature m spite of the radical 
background of his idea 

The greatest contrast to him, in almost 
every direction, was Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavij’a, the champion of Hmdu 
orthodoxy. He was far more mtiraately 
assoaated with the Congress than Sapru 
was, he was also intensely religious, 
while Sapru was sceptically minded in 
all rehgious matters Malaviya used to 
model his long English speeches on 
Gladstone, who was his master They 
were full of oratoncal appeals, and on 
that account were regarded in India as a 
tnumph of English eloquence They did 
not move me personally because I had 
got past the age when such a style was 
impressive People, however, who could 
hardly imderstand his English used to 
listen with rapt attention just as they 
would listen to Surendrenadx Banerjea 
in Bengal They were moved, not so 
much by what he said as by the flow of 
words which came pounng out of his 
mouth. 

Sapru’s Enghsh speeches were of an 
entirely different character. They were 
always terse and closely to the point, 
without any superfluous words He 
brought mto them the forensic style 
with which he would plead a case in 
court. He was a debater rather than an 
orator, and did not even care to sway 
the multitudes by emotional appeals 
Though radical m outlook, he was 
alwrays somewhat of an aristocrat and 


too intellectual to be popular In 
many w^ays his keenly critical mmd 
was a hindrance to him m politics and 
prevented him from ever successful!} 
leading a party 

It IS interesting to me to review the 
present from the background of those 
days, and to note how far these two 
leaders in Allahabad, Malaviya and 
Sapru, who are so diflerent m character, 
have drifted apart both in thought and 
action We can see this not only in 
die political field, but even more witli 
regard to soaal customs Yet on one 
side they have become umted, for each 
of them remained a constitutionahst at 
heart, even durmg the penod of Non- 
Co-operation which followed the World 
War Sapru left the National Congress 
as soon as ever the Non-Co-operation 
movement began Even before that 
he had never had any sympathy with 
the earlier extremist position durmg 
the years 1907-1916, when the Congress 
was divided, and he refused to non- 
co-operate in 1920 

Malaviya, on the other hand, who also 
had never sided with die extremists in 
earlier days, continued to hang on as 
a member of the Congress, often in a 
minonty of one, long after Non-Co- 
operation had been accepted as a national 
programme Yet with regard to social 
custom his orthodoxy had remamed 
almost entirely imshaken The only 
point where it immediately gave way, 
at the trumpet call of Mahatma Gandhi, 
wras with regard to “Temple Entr}'” 
Here, with a bravery that few of us 
were able to realise at the time, he had 
changed his whole manner of life and 
become the most ardent champion for 
the removal of untouchabihty 

Sapru, as I have already shown, had 
all along been a rebel at heart m these 
soaal and caste matters He had 
spoken out in quite imorthodox fashion 
agamst many anti-soaal practices, such 
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as child marriage, etc Indeed, he had 
remained a rebel as a Hindu right up 
to the end But, to-day, caste itself 
has moved so far forward that his earlier 
rebel actions would now be considered 
(at least m the Nortli of India) to be 
quite normal and common-place 

Perhaps here is the best place to 
describe sometliing of his character as 
I have known him Fust, as I have 
already noted, there is a rugged inde- 
pendence, .combined with a strong and 
rooted dislike for anything violent or 
unconstitutional Quite regardless of 
consequences in speaking our the truth, 
even where he has to suffer for doing so, 
lie IS by his exact legal training almost 
over-conservative in action Secondly, 
along with a very warm heart towards 
his own intimate circle of friends, he 
has deep down in his nature a close 
family love for all those who are nearly 
related to him, which makes his home in 
Allahabad a delightful place to stay in 
Then again, he is a much travelled man, 
to whom Europe is almost as familiar 
as India While intensely a lover of 
his own country and of the Urdu 
language (in which he writes as a 
master) he has become also a citizen of 
the world One of his greatest relaxa- 
tions IS to take part in some literary 
contest in Urdu 

To return to the incident at Allahabad 
in 1906, I went on direct from there to 
Calcutta, m order to attend the session 
of the National Congress, over which 
Dadabhai Naoroji was presiding There 
I saw for the first time Bepin Chandra 
Pal, Aurobmdo Chose, and others who 
were the new leaders in Bengal That 
was my earliest education in Bengali 
politics, and it came almost as a shock 
to me after my experience in Delhi 
For I had been living — so I now found 
out — in a “backward tract” in Delhi, 
where the old submissive temperament 
was still somnolently passive and inert 
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Allahabad had been a “half-way house,” 
but here, in Bengal, revolt was in tlie 
very air The English style of dress 
the polished English speech (which soil 
prevailed at Allahabad) had all been 
thrown aside The Bengali dress and 
language were everywhere dominating 
Whenever men spoke to me in English 
It was to tell me about the injustice 
of the Partition Lord Curzon had 
accelerated this transformation by his 
imperious challenges Poets, like 
Rabindranath Tagore, had composed 
songs of revolution, and all Bengal was 
singing them A full Swadeshi move- 
ment was carrying the whole country 
by storm There was a world of 
difference between the Bengali oratory 
of Bepin Chandra Pal as he addressed 
a huge crowd in Calcutta, and the clear- 
cut, incisive English speech, fastidiously 
accurate, of Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a 
select gathering at Allahabad 

After the Congress was over I met 
Sapru again and talked about the future 
with him About that time, or a little 
later, I began to form one clear opinion 
of him, namely, that his mind was 
wedded to Law and not to Politics The 
latter would only interest him as far as 
It brought up problems of the Indian 
Constitution For he was not by tem- 
perament a general practitioner at the 
Bar, though he took up civil and 
criminal cases as a matter of practice 
and was a keen lawyer But his heart 
had always been in constitutional law, 
and on this subject he could speak witli 
an authority greater than that of any 
contemporary lawyer in India 

I must hurry on to refer to his work 
on the Imperial Legislative Council 
during the latter part of the War No 
one probably rendered more active 
help to the Government of India as an 
adviser at that critical juncture for 
Sapru was as blunt of speech as he was 
independent of character 
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Let me give one small madent at 
this point from my own experience, for 
It illustrates Sapru’s kindness and also 
his independence There had been an 
evil system called “Indentured Indian 
Labour” whereby the British Colonies 
had been allowed to recruit labourers 
from the Umted Provinces, Bihar and 
Madras The Government of India had 
become convinced at last of the evils of 
such recrmting and had agreed to abolish 
the whole indenture system But later 
on they had weakly accepted a compro- 
mise and agreed to continue it for 
another five years in order to suit the 
planters I had been to Fiji and Natal 
and had told Sapru about the evils I 
had seen and heard, and he was as 
indignant about them as I was 

We held a public meeting in Allahabad 
Mr H S L Polak was to speak about 
South Africa, and I was to speak about 
Fiji Both of us were staying with 
Sapru, who was helping the cause m 
every way possible Then, suddenly, I 
was taken ill with a cholera-attack of a 
very virulent kind which seemed at one 
time to be nearly fatal Never can I 
forget the kindness of my host on that 
occasion and the incessant care that was 
taken of me by the doctor whom he 
called in to treat me It was impossible 
for me to attend the meeting, but 
Sarojmi Naidu read a message from me 
and Sapru himself spoke strongly con- 
demning the Govemmmt compromise 
Polak also told the vast audience about 
the evils of indenture m Natal That 
important public protest in Allahabad, 
along with others of the same character, 
helped to sound the death knell of the 
whole indenture system 

Dunng those days which I spent in 
Sapru’s house my friendship with him 
was cemented by the long illness from 
which I suffered That special occasion 
afterwards played a promment part in 
his own life, because it gave him a new 


interest in Indians abroad and made 
him the true champion of then cause at 
the Imperial Conference in 1923 He 
will always be remembered in India on 
account of his indignant challenge to 
General Smuts, who had refused to allow 
any atizenship to Indians domialed in 
South Africa 

“We claim, along with you,” said 
Sapru, “equal atizenship m the same 
Empire We are not willing to be 
relegated from King George’s dining- 
hall to King George’s stables ” 

Rarely has the case for equal citizen- 
ship been put more forcibly than that 
This one remark about King George’s 
stables left a deep impression On this 
racial question no one has spoken out 
with more burning indignation than 
Sapru, and he has nobly maintained the 
viiat of India on this and other occasions 

At the end of the same year, 1923, 
Sapru presided over the All-India Liberal 
Conference at Poona He expressed 
there, also, his wrathful indignaoon at 
the mferior racial treatment of Indians 
abroad While he had been unable, as 
we have seen, to identify himself any 
longer with the Congress, he had 
remained absolutely at one w'lth Mahatma 
Gandhi witli regard to this scandalous 
treatment of Indians abroad On such 
a subject all parties m India are com- 
bined, and all take the same attitude 
The Government of India has sided with 
them, and the Indian States also Hindus, 
Moslems, Parsis and Chnstians alike are 
of one mind in rejecting the infenor 
status imposed on Indians in Kenya and 
South Africa 

Another opportunity of seeing a good 
deal of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was in 
Lord Reading’s time, when he was Law 
Member He followed Sir Sankara 
Nair, who had resigned after the Punjab 
disturbances No more difficult post 
could have been offered anyone at su 
a cntical time and it required resolution 
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on his part to accept it I know from 
personal experience how greatly the 
Viceroy relied on his counsel, and how 
frank Dr Sapru was in offering unpala- 
table advice 

Whenever I went to Simla during 
those difficult years I used to stay with 
the Law Member On one occasion 
he put to me a pointed question, which 
had evidently come from the highest 
authority, in order to elicit my opinion 
It ran as follows “ How would you meet 
this new movement called Non-Co- 
operation 

I replied at once, almost without 
thinking, “Co-operate in social uplift 
work, such as Prohibition, and on 
all questions with regard to Indians 
abroad ” 

Looking back, as I can now do, it 
seems to me that this advice was 
practical As long as a sense of good 
humour remained, and also a sense of 
decency and humanity, the movement 
could be conducted on both sides in a 
gentlemanly manner, even though suffer- 
ing was inevitable But in the later 
stages, when good humour was lost, the 
conditions of the struggle went rapidly 
from bad to worse 

Though Dr Sapru retained a pro- 
found respect for Mahatma Gandhi's 
character, it was easy for me to see that 
he could not appreciate his ideas These 
remained almost a sealed book to him, 
and any profession of civil disobedience 
definitely annoyed him as a constitutional 
lawyer I was constantly absent in South 
Africa from 1924 to 1927 Dr Sapru 
had already retired from the Viceroy’s 
Council, and as I was abroad I saw very 
little of him for some years He 
remained in India and accomplished some 
very valuable work on what was called 
the Reforms Committee On different 
occasions, also, at a later date he did his 
utmost to act as “peacemaker,” when 
there seemed some possibility of a 
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successful intervention between the Con- 
gress leaders and the Government, which 
might satisfactorily conclude the Non- 
Co-operation struggle Being a Liberal 
and a Moderate, the whole movement of 
which Mahatma Gandhi was the leader 
distressed him beyond measure and he 
was never reconciled to the mode of 
direct action which had been adopted 

Perhaps the saddest years in Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s own political life were 
those which he spent in London during 
the almost interminable Committees 
and Conferences concerning the New 
Constitution from 1929 to 1934 He 
gave the best part of his time to this 
work and in the end was profoundly 
disappointed with the results Not 
one of the mam issues for which he 
had fought so strenuously was granted 
In the end, the new Constituuon, passed 
through Parliament, was an imposed 
Constitution and not one decided by 
conference and discussion Strangely 
enough, it is not realised, in the midst of 
world confusion, how quickly the sands 
are running out, and also how impossible 
It IS to answer with a clear conscience the 
new imperial claims from Germany and 
Italy, without drastically revising our 
own British policy towards India For 
if India were really free and independent 
to-day, as South Africa and Canada are, 
It would be much easier to reply to 
Hitler and Mussolini with the world’s 
moral approval 

In recent years, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru has retired from public life He 
has gone back to his own profession as 
a lawyer, which occupies most of his 
time and attention His son has taken 
a leading part in the Council of State 
and has recently returned from Australia, 
where he attended the Sydney Celebra- 
tions His political views are similar to 
those of his father and he takes after him 
in character May both live long enough 
to see the fruits of all their labour! 
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H IS Highness the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah, better known to 
the world as Aga Khan the Third, 
carries upon his shoulders the weight of 
a leadership that may aptly be described 
as unique Descended in direct line 
from the Prophet of Islam through 
Fatima, Mohammed’s daughter by his 
first wife, Khadijah, and Ah, their son- 
in-law, the Aga Khan can also trace 
through Hosain, Fatima’s son, who was 
married to the daughter of the last of 
the Kings of Iran, his blood to the 
oldest and most renowned dynasues in 
the world’s history As the descendant of 
Mohammed, the Aga Khan inherits the 
spiritual leadership of one of the most 
important and influential of Islamic 
sects, namely, the Ismailis, who number 
millions in India alone and are spread in 
equally large numbers through more than 
half a dozen countries As the heir to 
a royal tradition, but for the turn of 
destiny’s wheel, he might to-day have 
been wearing a kingly crown, seated 
upon the throne of royal ancestors, who 
in their day made glorious contributions 
to the history of humanity and the 
progress of the world It is only 
natural, therefore, that the Aga Khan 
should wield an influence in the councils 
of the nations such as few men have ever 
exerted, and that he should command a 
following which makes him a powerful 
factor in the realm of international 
relations 

Brought up to tile vast responsibilities 
of a religious leader who is accepted, 
venerated and almost worshipped as 
father, mother, guardian, guide, philoso- 


pher and friend by millions of disciples 
throughout the world, from an age 
when the average child is occupied with 
toys and sweets, the Aga Khan has 
developed the qualities he inherited from 
a histone line of illustrious ancestors, in 
a degree that makes him one of the most 
remarkable men living In the inter- 
national breadth of his outlook, the 
influential part he has played during 
the past half-century in shaping the 
policies of the world’s leading powers, 
the amazing extent of his humanitarian 
activities, and his benevolences which 
extend far beyond the confines of his 
spiritual leadership, the Aga Khan is a 
living embodiment of the description 
applied to him by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
former Secretary of State for India and 
leading British statesman, namely, that 
he is “par excellence a citizen of the 
world ” 

A born leader of men, the Aga Khan 
is a consummate student of the art of 
living, not in any vulgar, hedonistic 
meaning of that hackneyed and much 
misused phrase, but as a philosopher who 
has plumbed life’s noblest purpose and 
conscientiously endeavours to secure 
fulfilment of that purpose, in his own 
life as well as m the existence of humanity 
at large This is the true meaning and 
function of leadership and no man of 
our day understands it better and strives 
more steadfastly or with greater success 
to discharge its manifold responsibilities 
than this “Prince without territory,” who 
wields an absolute sovereignty over the 
souls and bodies of millions which is all 
but incredible in this day of crownless 
monarchs, exiled kings and toppled 
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thrones Whether it he in the domain 
of politics, the field of sport or the 
narrower, but no less important, circles 
of soaety, in every avilised country 
in the world to-day the Aga Khan is a 
familiar, esteemed and dommant per- 
sonahty An aura of good will and 
good works, an atmosphere of unfading 
success, an indescribable talismamc air is 
associated tnth him wherever he goes, 
whatever he undertakes It is a happy 
assoaation, enhancmg his power and 
influence, which are ever exerted to the 
promotion of human happmess and 
progress, and even when devoted to the 
furtherance of patnotic causes are still 
irundfiil of the larger human issues m a 
manner worthy of a atizen of the world 
and a leader of Islam 

It IS not surpnsmg that a personality 
so impressive and umformly blessed 
should be invested in the popular mmd 
with aspects and achievements that lift 
It to a superhuman level, that an atmo- 
sphere of legend should surround the 
man The stones told about the Aga 
Khan are legion and they equal in 
imagmation anythmg one may read m 
the Arabian Nights He has been 
credited vith fabulous wealth, "millions 
and millions of poimds in bulhon and 
preaous stones” and “treasure greater 
than all the wealth stored m the Bank 
of England,” and the success which 
invanably attends his carefully planned 
activities — he never imdertakes anything 
without having first foreseen and pro- 
vided against every conceivable diffi- 
culty and obstacle — is doubtless respon- 
sible for the behef, more common than 
will be credited, that he commands the 
services of some gemi like the classic 
Slave of the Lamp in the famous tale of 
Aladdin 

In point of fact, there is no need for 
artifiaal injection of romance into a life 
which IS fasanating enough m its 
ongin, career and achievement to provide 


matenal for half a dozen thnlhng novels 
— which goes back in history to the 
Caliphs of Egypt, and beyond them 
mto a dim and distant past before which 
the Bourbons and Bnmswicks of Europe 
are but of yesterday The blood of 
proud paladins who lorded it over the 
glones of Toledo and Cordova, Cairo 
and Baghdad, mmgles m his veins with 
that of the famous “Assassins” of Fre 3 ra 
Stark’s book and the illustrious founder 
of A1 Azhar, oldest umversity in the 
world, and of many another anaent 
hero whose name and deeds yet shine 
with golden glow across the curtain of 
countless centimes The thing to re- 
member about the Aga Khan is that he 
IS a worthy descendant of a long and 
historic Ime, very much a man of the 
modem world, fully alive to his respon- 
sibilities as spiritual head of considerably 
more than a hundred million souls, a 
philosopher in the highest and noblest 
sense of the word, a polished statesman 
and diplomat, living in nch fulfilment of 
smgularly gifted manhood, and smving 
purposefully each hour, each day, each 
year to see the world and humanity a 
httle farther advanced on the road to 
progress 

To the Bntish Empire he has been, 
and still is, one of its greatest assets, 
a ventable bulwark of protective in- 
fluence in the perpetually disturbed and 
distracted countries that make the portion 
of the world which comes under the 
category and descnption of “the East” 
A saon of Persia’s Royal House, he is 
the third of his line smce his grandfather, 
the first Aga Klhan, Lord of Mahallat 
(brave wamor and sagaaous statesman, 
to whose services in Afghanistan in the 
deplorable da}^ of Jalalabad, Kabul and 
Kandahar the Bntish must acknowledge 
a debt of undymg gratitude), was forced 
by circumstances and treadherous foes 
into exile and eventual settlement at 
Bombay, to be associated with India 
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as Prince of Wales visited India, he Indian leader A keen and erudite 
was entertained by the warrior hero of scholar in Persian and Arabic literature, 
whom all England had heard, and in due a brilliant exponent of the religion of 
course he formed friendships with the which he was leader and apostle, he 
rulers of Indian states and leading Indian extended his activities with singular zeal 
personalities When he died in April, into the fields of politics, social reform 
1881, full of years, honours and ex- and sport He sat in the Bombay 
perience so varied that a dozen average Council for making laws and regulations, 
lifeumes could hardly contain it, he had as a member specially nominated (a rare 
laid the foundation of an environment distinction) by the then governor. Sir 
in which his successors could build a James Fergusson, and displayed fruitful 
position of leadership and patriotic activity in organising his own followers 



WELCOMED AT MOMBASA 

As head of the Mohammedan Community he was received with much enthusiasm 


endeavour Hasan Aly Shah, son-m- in Bombay, Sind and Kathiawar in the 
law of a Shah of Persia, Viceroy of the jamatkhans which exist till this day 
great province of Kerman, ally of the Having lost two wives he had married 
British, warrior, statesman, sportsman for tlte third time a grand-daughter of 
and religious head of the far-flung the Shah Fateh Aly and a niece of Shah 
Ismaili sect of Islam, was buried in a Muhammad Aly For some time after 
mausoleum at Mazagaon which the his marriage he resided in Baghdad, 
world knows to-day as “Husnabad ” coming later during the lifetime of his 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, father to Karachi, where the present 
Aga Aly Shah, to whom Nasrudin, then Aga Khan was bom, as already related, 
Shah of Persia, sent condolences and on November 2, 1877 When Hasan 
special marks of honour recognising Aly Shah died in April, 1881, Aga Aly 
him as the Imam of the Ismailis and a Shah moved to Bombay Four years 
Prince of the Ruling House of Persia later Aga Aly Shah, Aga Khan II, was 
The second Aga Khan set about con- cut off suddenly in the prime of a life 
solidating with striking success the full of vigour and brilliant promise 
position established by his father as an His body was taken for burial at Kerbela 
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and Its internment in that Holy City of 
Islam was marked by all the honour and 
veneration due to the religious head of 
the great Ismaili sect 

At the time of his father’s sudden death 
the present Aga Khan was barely eight 
years old His mother, Lady Aly Shah^ 
one of the most brilliant and outstand- 
ing women of our time, as towering of 
character as she was of person, realising 
the tremendous responsibility that de- 
volved upon her with the death of her 
husband and the need to prepare her 
litde son for the illustrious heritage that 
now descended to him, set about the 
task with characteristic resolve and 
thoroughness 

Shortly after her husband’s death 
Lady Aly Shah was informed that the 
Government had decided to continue 
to her son the pension that had been 
granted to his grandfather, and a year 
later the honorary title of “ His Highness” 
was bestowed on him, a manifestation 
of official regard for the family which is 
tmique, since the Aga Khan was just 
mne years old at the time Lady Aly 
Shah managed the estates and properties, 
looked after the enormous chanties and 
benevolences of the Aga Khan’s house- 
hold and found tune m the midst of 
these preoccupations to supervise per- 
sonally the education of the young boy 
upon whom had devolved the vast 
burden of the responsibilities that belong 
to the “Pope of the Ismailians ” 

Till the Aga Khan attamed the age of 
sixteen Lady Aly Shah controlled his 
affairs and the boy had to follow a regime 
almost Spartan m its severe simplicity. 
Humility and duty were the watch- 
words of his life from earliest boyhood, 
and they have remained so till to-day 
Happily, his mother was a woman of 
extraordmanly hberal outlook, and the 
fundamental principle of her son’s 
education was that his duty consisted not 
merely m fulfilling his obligations as a 


spuitual leader, but extended to every 
aspect of life and included the matenal 
well-being and progress of his followers 
Persian, Arabic and English had to be 
learned, vast erudition m matters of 
religion had to be acquired and, in 
addition, there were all the other studies 
essential to the completion of a polished 
atizen of the world — literature, history, 
mathematics, philosophy, science, geog- 
raphy and the arts It was hard work, 
and It speaks well of the Aga Khan’s 
intellectual powers that not only was 
he equal to this formidable programme of 
education, but took immense delight in 
It Despite the serious interruptions 
occasioned by the duties of his spiritual 
headship — ^he was installed on the Gadi 
of Imams at Bombay shortly after his 
father’s death — ^he developed a precoaous 
gemus under the fostering eye of his 
gifted mother and the tutelage of men 
speaally picked by her to teach him 
The benefits of this rigorous schooling 
are perceptible to-day m the character 
of Ae Aga Khan, who combines in 
singular degree the qualities of a man 
of the world, a genial host and popular 
ornament of society, with those of a 
spinmal leader, sagacious polmaan, and 
the most umversally loved sportsman of 
our day The Aga Khan is best de- 
scnbed as a philosopher, a man who has 
made a fine art of living, not, as I have 
remarked before, in the sense of getting 
the most pleasure out of life, but to the 
far more noble and essentially proper 
end that he extracts the utmost good out 
of life for the benefit not only of his 
followers and himself but of all humanity 
He thin ks always in terms of the world, 
his objective is the progress of humanity 
and at all times his thought, word and 
deed are inspired and directed by inter- 
national ideals 

Those who know him only m one or 
other of his innumerable aspects are apt 
to misjudge his devoted enthusiasm 
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WITH HIS PRESENT WIFE 

In 1926 the Princess Theresa died and in 1929 the Aga Khan married Mile Andree Carron, 
a beautiful and accomplished French woman 
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An ardent advocate of education, he 
■was the first to raise a voice for the 
extension of facihties for the education 
of women m India, and the need to 
place them on a stams of perfect equality 
with men Child mamage, the purdah 
system, enforced -widowhood and vanous 
other social evils, now engaging the 
attention of reformers and politiaans, 
were attacked three decades ago by the 
Aga Khan, who declared that “the 
active influence of women in society 
under free and equal conditions is 
calculated not only to brmg about 
practical improvement in the domestic 
realm, but also a higher and nobler 
idealism into the life of the State The 
time has come for a full recognition 
that the happmess and welfare of the 
women themselves must be the end and 
purpose of all efforts of the Government 
and society to-wards improvement.” It 
took two generations before that advice 
was even considered, but the changes of 
the past decade have fulfilled the Aga 
Khan’s vision and one of his most 
cherished aspirations 

For the Moslems of India he pursued 
the ideal of education -with equal zest. 
His efforts on behalf of and his bene- 
factions to the Moslem Umversity of 
Aligarh, one of the finest educational 
institutions of its kind in the whole 
world and a centre of Islamic culture 
comparable with the anaent University 
of Al Ahzar founded at Cairo centuries 
ago by one of his ancestors, fully entitle 
him to be classed among that institu- 
tion’s founders and most powerful 
patrons From his first assoaation 
with flie Umversity he gave it an annual 
grant of Ils6,ooo, which later he raised 
to Rsio,ooo He has contributed -with 
pnncely generosity to its funds and has 
worked with endless and effiaent zeal 
to brmg It to its present position of pre- 
eminence as a nursery of Islamic culture 
and a centre of Moslem education The 


Umversity on its part has fully acknow- 
ledged Its debt to the Aga Khan and in 
1936 gave expression to its gratitude 
by declaring in a formal address, pre- 
sented to His Highness by the members of 
the Court of the University, that “So 
long as this University continues to 
function Your Highness’ name -will be 
remembered with reverence and affec- 
tion by the Moslems of India ” The 
address added, “We earnestly hope that 
under the fostering care and gmdance of 
Your Highness this institution will de- 
velop into a Cordova of the East” 
The address, it is worfli noting, greeted 
the Aga Khan “not only as the most 
respected, the most accomplished and 
the most trusted leader of the Moslem 
community, but also as a great statesman 
and educatiomst, owing to whose pat- 
riotic efforts our alma mater has estab- 
hshed a position among the universities 
of the world ” To-wards the foundation 
of Aligarh the Aga Khan collected nearly 
thirty lakhs of rupees, towards which he 
hunself made a substantial contribution 
in addition to his annual allowances and 
particular endo-wments 

As to his leadership among the Moslems 
of India, as far back as 1910 a 3omt 
address was presented to him at Bombay 
in the names of the Shiah and Sunni 
sects acknowledgmg in the most eulo- 
gistic terms his deep interest and valuable 
efforts on behalf of the Moslems of 
India and declanng that “he had en- 
deared himself to every Moslem heart 
in India and they were proud to ackno-w- 
ledge him as Aeir leader ” 

An even greater tribute to his position 
as a leader, not only of his o-wn country 
or commumty, but of world standing, 
■was provided when on February 5 j 
1924, a resolution was moved in the 
Counal of State and adopted unani- 
mously requesting the Government of 
India “to convey to the Norwegian 
Parliament the -view of this House that 
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His Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, Aga IChan, is a fit and proper 
person to be awarded the Nobel Pnze 
for Peace this year in view of the 
strenuous, persistent and successful 
efforts that His Highness has made to 
maintain peace between Turkey and the 
Western Powers since the Armistice ” 

The suggestion, it is worth mention- 
ing, emanated m the first place from 
Norwegian and Swiss newspapers which 
had advocated the right of the Aga Khan 
to be considered a worthy candidate 
for the distinction, and it met with 
enthusiastic support from representa- 
tives of every Indian community, in- 
cluding Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
and the late Mr V J Patel 

The Aga Khan’s services to the cause 
of Indian political development are too 
well known to require more than passing 
mention here From the days of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms to the Round 
Table Conferences at which the present 
Indian Constitution was so labonously 
evolved, from the right of Indians to 
admission into the public services of 
their own country to their claims to 
equal treatment as citizens of the empire 
and subjects of the crown of England 
throughout the British Empire, His 
Highness has been an indefatigable 
champion and fearless exponent of 
Indian claims 

His efforts to establish communal 
peace and understanding in India, with 
a view to securing the co-operation of 
both the major communities in the 
important task of bmlding up the new 
Inian nation, were being pursued with 
single-hearted zeal and unswerving 
purpose long before any other Indian 
leader had even thought of the problem 
That they have failed to bridge a slowly 
widening gulf is no fault of the Aga 
Kkan, whose reasonable and eminently 
practical proposals have fallen on ears 
that have steadily failed to respond to 


them As recently as 1 939 His Highness 
made yet another effort to heal the breach 
that divides Hindu and Moslem into two 
mutually suspicious and almost hostile 
camps Above the reach of communal 
sentiment, this atizen of the world can 
see with clear gaze and profound pity 
the waste and tragedy of Ais communal 
misunderstanding He has expressed 
again and agam that every Indian must 
cultivate a national outlook such as 
will transcend individual and communal 
interests, so that Hindus, Moslems, 
Parsis, Christians, every son of the 
country, may be able to work together, 
harnessed in massive might to the 
chariot of Indian progress It is an 
ideal he has not abandoned despite bitter 
experience of repeated failure and, if the 
dream ever comes true, the Aga Klian 
will have been largely responsible for 
bringing it to realisation Although tlie 
major objective has not been achieved m 
this sphere of the Aga Khan’s activities, 
his tremendous influence and the vast 
esteem m which he is held by all sections 
of the population have been exerted on 
innumerable occasions to avert com- 
munal clashes and restore peace vhere 
such disturbances have threatened or 
actually occurred 

His Highness was married the first 
time m 1898 to the daughter of his 
uncle, Aga Janjishah Ten years later 
he married an Italian lady, the Princess 
Theresa Magliano, who was converted 
to Islam before the ceremony By her 
His Highness had two sons, the elder 
of whom died in infancy The second 
is Pnnce Aly Khan, the Aga Khan’s 
present heir Princess Theresa died in 
1926, and three years later His Highness 
married a cultured French lady, Mile 
Andree Carton, who is esteemed even,"- 
where for her talent, beauty and virtues, 
and particularly beloved among the 
Aga Khan’s followers in India, m whose 
welfare she has from the first displayed 
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AFTER THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCE ALY KHAN TO MRS LOEL GUINESS 

IN PARIS 


the keenest interest A son, Sadruddin, 
was born to her m January, 1933 
I have not referred, except briefly in 
passing, to the Aga Khan’s sporting 
interests and achievements It is said 
that in this field he had three ambitions 
to win the Viceroy’s Cup at Calcutta, 
to win the Derby at Epsom and to win 
a golf handicap at St Andrews The 
world knows how he has achieved the 
first two — the second, indeed, in a 
manner which constitutes a record for 
the entire history of the Derby and one 
that may hardly be beaten — and any- 
body who knows the Aga Khan’s amaz- 
ing capacity for success will realise 
that he may yet achieve his last wish 
For the rest, nothing better could be 
written of the Aga Khan than that, 
throughout his fruitful years, he has 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity 
and achieved with unswerving pursuit of 


the noblest ideals a position which is 
unique m the world of men to-day As 
religious leader, Indian patriot, devoted 
upholder of the British crown, philoso- 
pher, sportsman, shining social light, and 
fortune’s favourite, he plays many parts 
and plays them all wifh spectacular 
success An eminent authority has said 
of him that he possesses the wisdom of 
the entire League of Nations He does 
His secret is a simple one and explains 
equally his astounding sagacity, his 
genius for success and the amazing 
esteem and affection in which he is held 
by all sorts and conditions of people 
No word escapes his lips that is not 
bom of careful thought, he attempts no 
deed before he has reflected on all its 
possible consequences and a decision 
once made he bends the resolve of an 
inflexible will to its pursuit till achieve- 
ment is complete 
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die youngest son as Ins successor At 
the same time he banished his four 
eldest sons from the state and bade them 
seek their fortune elsewhere The 
exiled princes set out and after a long 
and tiresome journey they came to a 
ferule land where lived an ancient sage 
called Kapila They did reverence to 
him and begged him tell them whither 
dtey should direct their weary steps 
The sage, pleased widi their courtesy, 
counselled them to go no fardier, but 
settle down near his hermitage This 
they did, and built a aty which m the 
sage’s honour they called Kapilawastu or 
Abiding place of Kapila They them- 
selves took the title of Sakyas or the 
Brave Ones 

Suddhodana’s father was a descendant 
of one of the four brave brotliers and 
for many years he ruled happily over 
a prosperous, if somewhat restncted 
state He was, however, greatly dis- 
tressed that no son had been bom to him, 


aldiough for several years he had been 
married to two sisters Maya and Pajapati, 
the daughters of the king of Koh His 
happiness was to come During the full 
moon festival of the month of Ashalha 
or Ashad (June-July) queen Maya 
dreamt a strange dream She dreamt 
that four great kings raised her and her 
bed, took her to the Manosila tableland 
and then moved aside Tlieir queens 
took their places and bathed her m the 
Anotatta Lake, and put her on a divine 
couch with her head to the east A 
white elephant, beanng in its trunk a 
white lotus, appeared in the room and 
after circumambulating tlie bed three 
times, smote her side with its trunk and 
entered her womb 

Next day Maya told her dream to the 
king, who sent for his most learned 
Brahmans Tliey all agreed tliat tlie 
queen would have a famous son If he 
stayed m the royal palace he would 
become a mighty conqueror If he 



THE SERMON IN THE DEER PARK 

hi the Deer Park at Sarnath the Buddha preached his first sermon, the text of which was 
“Sorrow, the cause of Sorrow, the ranoval of Sorrow, the way leading to the removal 

of Sorrow ” 
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renounced the world, he would become 
one of Its wonders He would be a 
great sage, who would guide all peoples 
to the goal of truth and justice 

The dream came true, for not long 
afterwards Maya realised that she was 
to become a mother Following what 
IS still the common practice of India, 
Maya decided with the king’s permission 
to give birth to her baby in her mother’s 
house in Devadaha, a small town not 
far from Kapilawastu Unfortunately 
she either delayed her journey too long 
for reasons that have not come down to 
us or she miscalculated the date of her 
conception On the way she felt the 
birth pains come on It was impossible 
either to return or to continue tlie 
journey, for the party were about half- 
way between the capital and Devadaha 
They halted near a wood known as the 
Lumbim Grove, but before the poor 
queen had time to he down, she was 
delivered of her child standing It is 
said that all nature rejoiced at its birth, 
that cool breezes blew everywhere and 
that a bright light flooded the whole 
world However this may be, the birth 
brought but little pleasure to Maya 
She and her child were carried amid 
great rejoicings to Kapilawastu, but 
only seven days after her delivery the 
poor mother died Her sister. Queen 
Pajapati, adopted the baby as her own 
and gave him all a mother’s care He 
received the name of Gautama and 
possibly the name of Siddartha, but 
the latter may be a later appellation, for 
It means “ He who has reached his goal ” 
Gautama grew up amid what were then 
deemed luxurious surroundings Nothing 
sad or ugly was all6,wed near him 
Beautiful maid-servants Wrounded him 
and a host of men-servants waited on 
him and no doubt did their best to spoil 
him When five years old, he went to a 
little school kept by a wise and learned 
Brahman, to which only the ^ons of 


Sakya nobles were admitted Gautama 
soon attracted the teacher’s attention 
by his superior intelligence, and he 
became m time most popular among the 
boys His chief companions were his 
half-brother Nanda, his cousin Deva- 
datta and a young Brahman called 
Udayin Unfortunately Devadatta was 
bitterly jealous of Gautama’s popularity 
and after a time grew to hate him, just 
as Duryodhana grew to hate Yudhishtira 
in the Mahabharata A trifling incident 
brought matters to a head One day 
when Gautama and Udaym were walking 
in the palace gardens they saw a flight 
of wild geese overhead As they 
admired the graceful “V” formation in 
which wild geese are wont to fly, one of 
the birds, pierced by an arrow, fell at their 
feet Gautama went to it, pulled out 
the shaft and dressed the wound As 
he was thus engaged, a servant came up 
and told him that the goose had been 
brought down by the prince Devadatta 
and Aat he had been sent to pick it up 
Gautama refused to let him and the 
servant returned empty-handed to his 
master The prince himself came up 
and haughtily demanded his quarry 
Gautama maintained that the bird was 
his because he had saved its life, while 
his cousin had only tried to kill it 
Devadatta was furious, Gautama was 
no better than a preacher, he cried 
A prince’s duties included the chase, the 
use of arms and the defence of his country 
in battle Since Gautama still refused 
,to surrender the wild goose, Devadatta 
went away, muttering fearful threats 
against his cousin 

In spite of his threats Devadatta 
seems to have done nothing more than 
spread rumours that Gautama was a 
“mollycoddle,” who cared nothing for 
field sports nor martial exercises He 
was therefore unfit to succeed his father 
as the king of a free and warlike people 
The gossip reached Suddhodana s ears 
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MARTIN RURUMAV f 

GREAT BUDDHIST SHRINE 

The Great Buddha Temple at Bttddh-Gaya It was built, it is believed, just about two 
thousand years ago, and contains a much earlier shnne built by the Emperor Asoka 
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CARVED PANEL FROM SANCHI 

TJie upper portion shows the Sacred Bo~tree, 
the lower the miracle of the disciple who 
at Buddha's command walked on the water 

and he became rather alarmed about 
his son’s future He had him tramed 
m riding, archery and swordsmanship 
The youth took to these martial exerases 
m a way that delighted his teachers 
Soon the kmg felt justified in issuing a 


challenge to the yoimg nobles of his 
kingdom to try their skill against the 
royal heir Edwin Arnold, following 
certain Sanskrit authonues, has described 
the contest as a swayamvara for the hand 
of the lady Yasodhara 

'‘So ’tioas given forth that on the 

seventh day The Prince Siddanha 

summoned whoso would 

To match with him in feats of manliness. 

The Victor’s crown to be Yasodhara” 

This seems, however, to be an echo 
of the epics, wherem both Ramachandra 
and the Pandavas won Sita and Draupadi 
at a swayamvara It seems more iikel) 
that the kmg wished by a public contest 
to establish his son’s fimess for the Sakp 
throne Gautama certainly proved it, for 
he beat his cousin Devadatta in archery, 
his half-brother Nanda in fencing 
and finally bent and strung his grand- 
father’s bow, a feat deemed impossible of 
performance As there tvas no longer 
any question of Gautama’s royal quahdes 
the king very properly thought that the 
sooner so splendid a youth continued 
the royal line, the better Vl'ilhout 
delay he arranged his mamage and the 
lady chosen was Gautama’s cousin 
Yasodhara, the sister of Devadatta 
Once his senses were awakened by 
marnage the yoimg pnnce found a keen 
enjoyment m worldly dehghts The 
chromclers have revelled m exaggerated 
accounts of the splendour of his palace 
and of the number and charms of 
his concubmes But this type of 
pleasure palls sooner or later, and 
although the pnnce’s vigour enabled 
him to endure the stram v/ithout 
injury, a time came when his active 
mmd weaned of the company of his 
beautiful wife and imstresses The tale 
runs that the king deliberately kept 
from Gautama’s eyes everything that 
was not young and beautiful One 
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day he saw, as he -was driving down the 
road behind his four white horses, an 
old and feeble beggar He enquired of 
his charioteer Channa the cause of the 
mendicant’s weakness To the prince’s 
astonishment Channa explained dtat old 
age and weakness were the common lot 
of all mankind Gautama returned home 
and questioned the king, who consoled 
him as best he could and drove away 
his son’s melancholy by an unusually 
splendid banquet Some days later 
the prince again drove out and saw a 
man in great pain lying on the road, and 
learnt from Channa that pam and sorrow 
awaited everyone, even royal princes 
During a third drive Gautama met a dead 
man being carried to the burning ground 
He received the explanation that all life 
at last ended in death This legend is 
obviously imaginative No child could 
grow to manhood, especially in a small 
state such as Kapilawastu, without seeing 
sick or dead men, and all children feel 
pam at some time or another A far 
more likely cause of the change in 
Gautama was the reaction caused by 
worldly pleasure It drove him back 
on his mind and started the enquiry 
common to nearly all young men, 
whether the religion taught them gave a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin 
and direction of life If priests could 
really influence the gods, why did they 
not obtain immortality and the fulfilment 
of all their wishes^ If they could not 
influence the gods of what use was their 
intercession ^ Indeed, of what use were 
the gods at all if they either could or 
would not help mankind ^ The climax 
came, when again driving with Channa, 
Gautama met an ascetic m an orange- 
coloured robe His head was shaven 
and he seemed completely destitute, 
but m his face shone contentment and 
his eyes glowed with spiritual light 
“Who IS he^’’ asked Gautama 

“He IS a sanyasi or anchorite’’ replied 


the charioteer “He has renounced the 
world and lives only for the quest of 
truth ” 

Gautama was deeply impressed and 
within him the desire grew to become 
himself a sanyasi and live for the pursuit 
of truth Not long afterwards Yasod- 
hara bore him a son The news rejoiced 
the king, for the royal line of the Sakyas 
would be thus continued Gautama 
took a different view He would now 
be immersed in the Sansar or married 
life No more could he leave his palace 
and, dressed in an orange robe, wander in 
search of truth He exclaimed bitterly 
“My son shall be called ‘Rahula’ or 
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THE FOUR PRINCIPAL MOMENTS 
A seek from Samath depicting the Birth, 
Enlightenment under the Bo-tree, the First 
Sermon, and the Attainment of Nirvana 
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THE CONVERSION OF NANDA 


From a carving at Amaravati 


impediment,” and tins name was duly 
given to the baby boy Yet at first 
Gautama was attracted by the beauty of 
his litde son and enjoyed the congratula- 
tions showered on him by Suddhodana's 
subjects This mood did not last long 
The king gave a mighty banquet to his 
nobles with the usual accompaniment 
of dancing girls and music, but Gautama 
was now twenty-eight and was weary of 
such entertainments When he left the 
banquet hall he found it impossible to 
sleep At last he called Channa and 
bade him saddle his horse, as he could 
stay m the palace no longer 

Gautama, however, was human, and 
before he deserted his home he felt that 
he must look once more at Yasodhara, 
with whom he had lived so many years, 
and the baby Rahula, whom he had 
begotten He returned to the threshold 
of his wife’s chamber and saw her as 
she lay asleep on a pillow of flowers with 
one hand on her boy’s head An intense 
longing seized Gautama to embrace his 
child for the last time, but he realised 
that if he did so, he would wake his wife 
and that her clinging arms would chain 
him to the palace Sadly he turned 
away, rejoined Channa and rode into the 
darkness a penniless wanderer As he 
rode, he had an experience similar to 
that told of Christ, although whether 
Christianity or Buddhism is the source 
of the legend it is impossible to say 
Mara, the spirit of evil, tried to induce 
Gautama to return home, promising him, 
if he did so, universal sovereignty 
Gautama refused, but Mara followed him 
the whole journey, pressing on him 
glorious gifts, if he gave up his enterprise 
Unmoved, the saintly prince reached his 
destination, which was the bank of the 
river Anoma There he dismounted, 
took off his jewels, and ordered Channa to 
take them and his horse back to Kapila- 
wastu Channa protested, offering to 
become also an ascetic and serve Gautama 
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The prince refused the offer saying 
“How will my father and mother 
know what has become of me, unless 
you go back and tell them^” Channa 
reluctantly obeyed 

Gautama, left alone, cut off his hair, 
gave his rich clothes to a ragged passer- 
by and walked to Ra)griha, the capital 
of the Magadha kingdom, a mendicant 
anchorite In the hills near Rajgriha 
were a number of caves, and several 
were occupied by Brahman teachers 
Gautama attached himself to two of 
these m turn, wishing probably to probe 
fully the priestly doctrines before re- 
nouncing them His first teacher Alara 
proved unconvincing, so Gautama left 
him for a second called Udraka The 
latter proved no more satisfying than 
Alara Both told him that it was only 
by penances that the priests obtained 
their superhuman powers Gautama 
decided to leave them and test their 
doctrines by self-mortification He 
withdrew to the forest of Uruveia near 
the existing temple of Buddha Gaya and 
there together with five devoted disciples, 
he for six years practised the severest 
penances until he nearly killed himself 
His fame as an anchorite spread “like 
the sound of a great bell hung in the 
middle of the sky,” yet he never came 
nearer his goal At last as one day he 
dragged himself along he fainted from 
sheer exhaustion He recovered and, 
fully satisfied that the priests knew 
nothing, he turned his back on their 
tenets and gave up for ever his self- 
mortification, but his disciples had only 
been attracted by his penances, so they 
abandoned him and returned to Benares 
Gautama was disillusioned and a 
likely prey for Mara the spirit of evil, 
who again attacked him and held before 
him visions of Kapilawastu, his familiar 
home, his beautiful wife Yasodhara and 
the comely boy whom he had deserted, 
and urged his return Gautama, although 
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sorely tempted, wandered on until he 
reached the banks of the Nairanjara 
river, where a kindly village maiden 
gave him a bowl of rice milk that she 
had meant to offer to the village gods 
He sat down under a great tree, since 
known as the Bo-tree or tree of wisdom, 
and through the long Indian day he 
debated with himself what course to 
take Worn out with starvation and 
exhausted by his thoughts he fell into 



SYMBOLISING HIS BUDDHAHOOD 
A carved Buddha from Samath of the Gupta 
period His hand was pointed downward 
“calling the earth to witness” his Buddhahood 
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CAVES AT UDAYAGIRI 

The Buddhist caves on U day agin Hill, not far from Bhubaneswar They are the remains 

of a Buddhist Monastery probably founded by Asoka himsdf 


a trance-like sleep Next morning he 
awoke fully refreshed and his mind dear 
He had tested the doctrines of the 
priests and they had failed him He had 
attained Bodhi or knowledge himself 
He had become the Buddha or the 
Enlightened one He would no longer 
examine the tenets of others He 
would himself be a teacher and would 
lead mankind along the path of Truth 
Having made this decision, Gautama 
went to a deer forest some three miles 
from Benares and began to teach his new 
faith He soon gathered round hun 
the curious of both sexes and even his 
five recreant disaples returned to him 
At last, he selected sixty of his most 
fervent followers to spread his gospel 
He himself went back to Rajagnha and 
converted Bimbisara king of Magadha, 
so that he repeated the famous formula 


“I take refuge m the Buddha, I take 
refuge in the doctnne, I take refuge 
in the order ” 

The conversion of a rulmg pnnce 
made Gautama famous Suddhodana 
heard that his son had found the Truth 
and was preachmg the gospel of peace 
all over Ae world He longed to see 
his son again and sent messengers to call 
him, but they V ere all converted, and 
instead of brmging back Gautama, 
stayed with the Master At last a 
lifelong friend mduced the prince to 
return to Kapilawastu, but he went as an 
anchorite, beggmg his food His father 
went to meet him, shocked that the heir 
to the throne should walk the streets as a 
beggar He brought his son back to 
the palace and showed him Yasodhara 
and Rahula To the kmg’s sorrow 
Rahula became a Buddhist monk and 
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his throne was left without an heir 
Yasodhara became the first of an order 
of nuns, founded later by her husband 
When Gautama was forty years old, 
he learnt that his father was dangerously 
ill, so he returned to Kapilawastu, 
reaching it in time to bid him good-bye 
On Suddhodana’s death, his widow 
became a Buddhist nun, and since there 
was nothing to keep Gautama in 
Kapilawastu, he spent the rest of his 
life wandering up and down northern 
India, spreading his doctrine His 
chief trouble was the jealousy of Deva- 
datta, who set up another order of monks, 
wherein the rules were harsher than those 
of Buddha He even attempted to 
assassinate his cousin, but when he died 
soon afterwards, the monks of his order 
rejoined Buddha Gautama conunued 
his mission for forty-five years, but in 
his eightieth year he was attacked by a 
severe illness that he felt would be fatal 
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TEMPLE AT MARTAND 
A Buddhist temple at Martand whose 
architecture clearly shows Greek influence 
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GIANT BUDDHA 

The great Buddhist Chapel in the Ellora 
Caves with its magniflcent seated Buddha 
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Still he journeyed on, until he reached a 
grove outside Kusinagara, about one 
hundred and twenty miles north-east of 
Benares There he lay down to rest 
for the last time He had a long dis- 
cussion with a Brahman philosopher 
named Subhadra and converted him 
The effort proved too much for the weary 
old man He turned to Ananda, who 
had been for many years his personal 
attendant and said “You may think 
that the Word ends when the teacher 
goes, but It IS not so The law and the 
rules of the order which I have laid 
down will be your teacher ” Making a 
last effort, he addressed a crowd of 
Buddhist monks, ending his address 
with the exhortation 

“Decay is inherent in all component 
things, work out your salvauon with 
diligence'” 

These were the Master’s last words 
He fell into a swoon and never again 
recovered consciousness 
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THE MASTER TEACHES 

A Buddha with his first and middle fingers 
'oined denoting discourse From Samath 

Let us now consider what Buddha’s 
teaching was No more than Calvin or 
Luther did Gautama invent a new 
faith He merely modified an existing 
one The essentials of Hinduism he 
retained The doctrme of metempsy- 
chosis or the wheel of life is still currently 
accepted by orthodox Hindus He 
demed the efficacy of sacrifices and the 
power of the Brahmans In other words 


he attacked priesthood and the Hindu 
gods, and substituted for them an ethical 
ideal What happened^ His followers 
in later years deified Buddha He did 
away with penances and self-momfica- 
tion, but he founded monastenes and 
nunnenes, wherein harsh anti-sexual rules 
prevailed Theoreucally he abolished 
caste withm the order, but this rule has 
only been observed m countnes where 
no caste existed Buddha himself paid 
speaal respect to converted Brahmans 
He laid dowm eight pnnaples i, Right 
Belief, 2, Right Aims, 3, Right Speech, 
4, Right Actions, y, Right Means of 
Livelihood; 6, Right Endeavour, 7, 
Right Mindfulness, 8, Right Meditation 
As a norm of life these prmciples are the 
ideal accepted by every civilised religion 
In fact Buddha would probably have been 
the last to admit that he was not a good 
Hindu He would have claimed that 
he was a reformer merely Yet if 
Buddha invented little new, how came 
it that his teaching spread all over 
Asia^ 

The personality of Gautama was 
certainly an important factor By all 
accounts his person was kmgly, his 
diction eloquent and his intelligence 
superhuman Also, he led a revolt 
agamst a priesdy caste, whose claims far 
exceeded their powers, and such a revolt 
is always popular As late as the 
invasion of Alexander, Brahmamsm was 
still triumphant The Greek writers 
who wrote of the Macedonian’s Indian 
campaign mentioned Gumnosophoi or 
Brahmans and the worship of the infant 
Heracles or Knshna at Mathura But 
they neglected Buddhism In 261 B c 
however, the great Asoka succeeded to 
the impenal throne of Pataliputra, 
founded by his grandfather Chandra- 
gupta, the fnend of Alexander Asoka 
had earned his arms successfully over 
all India and had perpetrated a fear- 
ful massacre in Onssa Its memory 
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haunted him all his life In one of 
his edicts he inscribed the following 
passage 

“If a hundredth, nay a thousandth 
part of the persons, who were then 
slam, carried away captive or done to 
death were now to suffer the same fate, 
It would be a matter of remorse to 
His Majesty ” 

To escape from his remorse he became 
a Buddhist and set about converting 
India with the powers of an autocrat 
and the zeal of a missionary He 
pressed on his subjects the rule of 
ahinsa or “non-killing” with far greater 
fervour than Gautama himself He 
converted Ceylon, Burma and Siam to 
Buddhism and sent missionaries to the 
courts of his Greek friends Ptolemy of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 
Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of 
Epirus These missionaries effected no 
conversions, nevetheless their preaching 
may have sunk into men’s minds In 
190 B c Demetrius, the Greek ruler of 
Bactria, invaded India under pressure 
from the Yueh-Chi and conquered a 
kingdom in the Punjab His descen- 
dants became Buddhists, either because 
Hinduism did not admit foreigners, or 
because Buddhist ideas had become 
known through Asoka’s missionaries 
and the old Greek Gods were no longer 
honoured As time passed a secuon 
of the Yueh-Chi, known as Kushans, 
followed the Bactrian Greeks into India 
and conquered their possessions From 
the conquered the Kushans learnt Budd- 
hism and their greatest ruler Kanishka 
became as ardent a propagandist as 
Asoka. His missionaries converted 
China and Japan 

The next question arises why in spite 
of Its successes abroad Buddhism is ail 
but extinct in India Buddhism flourished 
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to the death of Harsha in 648 A D Then 
for two centuries a black curtain 
descended When it was finally lifted 
the great peninsula was unrecognisable 
It was dominated by a number of wild, 
romantic clans, the descendants of 
invaders from Central Asia To men 
whose supreme joys were the hazards 
of the chase and the battle the doctrine 
of ahinsa seemed ridiculous To kill 
panthers on foot, armed only with a 
sword, to die on the field of honour 
fighting against tremendous odds, was 
the only fit life and death for a Rajput 
soldier The temper of these splendid 
warriors enabled the Hindu priests to 
effect a counter reformation They told 
the listening paladins the tales of Rama- 
chandra and Hanuman, of Bhima, Arjuna 
and above all Krishna This last was 
the Rajput ideal Renowned alike in 
love and war, he became the idol of the 
new rulers of India Still they were nor 
Hindus, and Hinduism did not accept 
converts This difficulty was soon 
overcome Skilful and learned men 
drew up genealogies, establishing the 
descent of the Rajput Ranas from one 
or other of the Epic heroes Thus in no 
long time Hinduism recovered its old 
supremacy It was fortunate for India 
that things fell out as they did Had 
the Rajput swords nor defended her, 
her fate would have been like tliat of 
Sind which the Arabs conquered and 
converted entirely to Islam, and India 
would have become a mere extension 
of Central Asia As it was the Rajputs 
kept at bay Afghans and Moguls long 
enough for the Marathas to join in the 
defence of the ancient gods Nevertheless 
even if Buddhism is all but dead m the 
land of Its birth, in other countries its 
followers number at least five hundred 
millions 



VARDHAMANA MAHAVIRA 

FOUNDER OF JAINISM 

. 540-477’ B c 

BY MRS RHYS DAVIDS, D Utt , M A 

W HEN I was asked to contribute other half ^ But while the one and the 
an account of this great man other are both purely “legends,” too 
among the great men of India, long orally handed down to be accepted 
I was keenly aware of my unfitness, for as sober records of historical fact, I 
my work is chiefly associated with for my part have not invented a single 
another of India's great ones And I phrase 

refused The request was renewed It But this I would say first In the 
then seemed to me that the man I was books I have read on tlie beginnings of 
asked to tell about was somehow near the Jam movement there is for me an 
me and I had but to write as I was insufficient depicting of the religious 
willed That which came to me may soil from which that movement, with 
not be on all fours either with the legends its Founder, sprang It has been called, 
accepted by the one half of tlie Jama and rightly called, a reform movement, 
world or with those accepted by the 1 Tie Sic/au/baras and Dlgambaras 



SRAVANA BELGOLA 

Courtym d of the Jam Temple Sravana Belgola was founded by Bhadra Baku, a Jam sage 
converted, tt ts believed, by one of Mahavira’s ovm dtsaples 
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but I have not seen treated with nght 
emphasis that which, in the generatmg 
soil, was calling for reform So much 
IS made of the legend of a prehistonc 
line of founders of a proto-Jamism, of 
W'hich my subject is held to be a latest 
outcome, that httle if any attention 
has been paid to that which is, for the 
culture of our day, an histone fact, 
namely, that a reform movement is 
begotten and determmed, not by a 
fanaed cosmic necessity for a line of 
teachers carrymg out an independent 
plan, but bj/ a certam evolution in man’s 
religious quest, bom m a certain land 
at a certam time, which, for the wise 
man, show s sj mptoras of needed correc- 
tion and expansion Thus we see Jesus 
nsmg to show that man, m the new 
conditions of the Roman domination 
and “pax,” w as not regarding his fellow- 
man as just that, as “neighbour,” as 
“brother ” And Islam largely arose 
because of the pohtheism the Founder 
witnessed at hlecca and the growing 
pol}’theism m the church of Chnstendom 
Similarly, the Foimder of the Jam 
movement was a man urged by an in- 
spirmg call to rectify somethmg he saw 
amiss m the accepted religious mandate 
of his day 

Now this mandate had been for 
perhaps some two centuries that valte- 
face, diat inversion m the Nature- 
theism of the Vedic hymns, best called 
Immanence — the perception of Deity 
less in powers of nature, and more m 
the essential nature of man Learners 
m Brahman schools were told “Tbs 
immortal fear-less Brahman, tbs art 
thou/ Worsbp Brahman as the self 
(or as I prefer to say, as the spint). 
Seek to know that Self” That tbs 
was no ahen creed to Vardhamana we 
can see surviving m the Jam senptures 
centimes later. “A wise man who toows 
that women are a slough, as it w-ere, 
will get no harm from them, but will 


wander searching for the Self” (JJttard- 
dkyayana/) I have nowhere seen 
noticed the interesting parallel there is 
here with the first public mjuncuon 
recorded as given by the Founder of 
Buddbsm “What have you, gentlemen, 
to do widi a woman Were it not 
better that you sought thoroughly after 
the self^” Both records clearly hmt 
that both teachers were followers of 
the Brahman teaebng of Immanence 
Yet both teachers, as such, set on foot 
a Ime of reformed teaebng, not runnmg 
counter to Immanence, but suppl3nng 
sometbng m wbch they deemed it 
lackmg And there has come to me that 
wbch claims to tell what tbs was 

Tbs — that those two reform move- 
ments sprang up, not in the region 
knowm as Central, the Majjbma-desa, 
w'here Brahmanism was strongest and 
best, but furdier east, east of where 
Delb now stands, in the land alleged 
by scholars to be, as to Brahman teach- 
mg, more corrupt, does not invalidate 
the need of makmg clear what w'as calling 
for reform The local condiuons may 
have made reform yet more needed 
that IS all 

I would add again, if it be said, that 
had the Founders felt that reform w^s 
needed m just that accepted cult of 
Immanence, they would have made this 
clear — as they do not — their recorded 
teaebng, I would answer: the man who 
IS charged wnfh, mspired by, a mandate 
of help for bs neighbours, may, or may 
not, have discerned just how that 
mandate applies to the prevalent cult of 
bs country and age He is too near, he 
cannot see die application of it in per- 
spective as we can. Or, if he did see 
It, die rehgious values of bs own after- 
men will have gready changed by be 
tune bs owm Sayings and those of bs 
helpers came to reach die form m wbch 

» Tio had asked hm, had be seer a ibief itgsiri 
stehrg 
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future as present, it told man he was, 
even now, as God ‘That art thou’’ 
It was herein a he in all but the basis 
It passed over the fact of man’s very 
imperfect, childlike state It valued 
him m the present as he can only 
become in the future, when he could be 
said to be ‘grown up ’ 

“I saw man as in a More, and m that 
only I saw teachers holding in worth 
the unfit as the fit, the unhonoured as 
the honoured, the man as he may be 
not different from the man as he was 
as yet, even in the best 

“And I willed to differ from the Brah- 
mans and teach a new mandate of effort 
in becoming ^ I knew that herein I 
should be departing from the teaching 
of my colleagues For I too was 
Brahman and a teacher I was not 
Kshattriya, as is usually believed I 
was of the Kasyapa clan, and that was 
Brahman, as you know well, who know 

17 / should be noted that the ‘sets’ of thoughts 
sn Jasn scripture called bhavands and translated 
‘meditations’ or ‘ reflet wns’ really mean ‘{ways of) 
making-to become ' 


of manj’^ other Kasyapa, or Kassapa 
Brahmans I came to hear, in a later 
rebirth in India, of a legend which had 
grown up, of how the Ruler of the next 
world caused me in embryo to be shifted 
from a Brahman mother, Devananda, to 
a Kshattriyan mother, Trisala (Acaranga 
Sutra, m, 5) This was due to a 
growing worth in the Kshattriyan status 
and the will to show this taking shape 
in what folk told about me 

“I accepted the Immanence then taught 
as a More in the man, but I was dis- 
satisfied with It, as were others known 
to me And I persuaded these to will 
to make a new start in the wiser way of 
not merely seeing, in it, a great uplift 
for each man, but of working for this, 
in the effort to win what could be attained 
but was yet unattained I saw this in 
the will to master the body in all its 
many wayward passions and hindrances 
in the way of the greater welfare I 
had the idea that through the body 
man’s will took effect in a Less, when 
that body was not kept under perfect 
control I was, to this end, depending 
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THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 

Jai7i Temples on Satnmjaya, Pahtana Here ts a whole city of temples dating from the 
eleventh century down to the present day It ts a great centre for all devout Jam and 

thousands cone yearly on pilgrimage 


on the tapas of my day, the method of 
austenties, or ascetic exerases m the 
impleasant — fasting, exposure to heat 
or cold, or pain, endurance in effort 
to sustain, whereby the man, with a 
subservient body, might more freely 
will It was he I willed to see dominant, 
not the mind — that came in later It 
was the very man, who had the body, 
whom I wanted to free from bonda 2 :e 
to the body 

“That m thus scourging the body I 
might veaken effort as much as I for- 
warded It I did not well see I have 
now come to know better, and hold 
that to harm the body must mvolve a 
weakening of it, and so weaken the use 
the man, m seeking the Better through 
It as vehicle, can make of it In modera- 
tion the idea w'as sound, and it was the 
search for advance in the More toward 
the Most in man’s essential nature that 
stimulated me But there was danger, 


that these painful exercises would pre- 
occupy man’s -will ■with a Less I only 
saw diat unless man’s will was an 
obedient slave it would be a worse 
mstrument Now severe austerity would 
bring about this control 

“It was here that I treated ■will in the 
wrong way. Man wills his welfare, but 
when It IS wnli in becoming a More than 
he -was, he needs must be strong He 
becomes a new man when he can turn 
all his strength, bodily and mental, 
into lus efforts I did well to stress 
the greater need in current teaching for 
the putting forth of effort in man’s 
religious quest Affirmation as to his 
nature was not enough Butman, as now 
in a Less, will become man in a More 
(let alone a Most) only when effort can 
be constructive, not destructive My 
company were wulling welfare, but to 
what extent we concentrated on tapas, 
we were training the will in a Less 
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This we did not see We were exercis- 
ing will in a Worse 

“ After teaching a few years I had many 
followers Two of these I held in high 
worth Gautama, a Brahman, with whom 
I had myself been a learner, and Maskari, 
called Gosala (of the cowstall) ^ These 
were true helpers, seeing a More in me 
as I saw in them men in a More They 
too were in favour of tapas, but not in 
excess They accepted the teaching of 
Immanence, holding that man had in 
himself the highest welfare, and the will 
to win It 

‘ “Remember that when I say ‘will,’ 
I bear m mind that our word for it was 
manas We used it as you use will 
Its meaning was not merely mind, as 
was the word citra, it was purpose, 
which is mind and will in one Striving 
with manas this is all man can do as yet 
“I held women in high worth They 
were with me in ray teaching from the 
first I was a married man and had 
children, though none save one daughter 
grew up (Acdranga Sutra, //, 1 5 ) The 
worthy women I met were honour- 
ing the will in our company to make 
effort in becoming the New — surely this 
IS ever woman’s experience I arranged 
that they of ray company who willed 
to do so should make tours But not 
women, that did happen, but only 
later We toured aroimd Vesali, and 
met many who approved of our object 
It was men m the world to whom I 
looked, I did not seek to make men leave 
the world It was ray wish to see them 
coming to will a More m their daily 
life and business My very will was 
in this, worthing man at his trade, his 
field-work, his care for the less fortunate, 
his warding the sick, his seeing the More 
in the child, his seeing the More in his 
fellow-man than he seemed to be, his 
will in the man of the To Be 

“Moreover, I had heed to man in the 

r In Pali, Makkbah 


Unseen I could be arvare of such 
myself It was from the Unseen that I 
was mandated to teach die New I 
was one day meditating on these things 
and I was hesitating, lest the teaching 
of the More in man might be under- 
mined by my disapproving in one 
respect Then I seemed to hear a 
voice as it w'ere within which said ‘ Man 
needs the very More in the will in effort, 
if he IS to become what he can become 
Word effort’’ I believed that man was 
in more than one world, and that be 
would return to earth again, in a More- 
will to word the new he had come to learn 
“I came in time to hear of odier men, 
two or three, also wanting to teach 
that which they found lacking in the 
current teaching of Immanence, but 
they had not kept in view the More 
that IS in man, and I found them worth- 
less They taught a Less in man, his 
being not real, his turning to monk- 
hood, and they thus tended to keep man 
in the Less I too had had the will to 
leave the world, and I have been shown 
as having done this It w'as then a new 
idea that in leaving the world a man 
could get quicker to the More m himself 
“ Monasticism was not alw ays in Indian 
life Brahmans left the w'orld when 
elderly, but not the man of other classes, 
let alone before he w^s elderly Man had 
work to do, food to get, and he would 
have been much blamed had he left 
the world when still strong But the 
idea was beginning to take hold of men 
that they should leave the world early, 
and not only if they were Brahmans 
This may have been due to the cult of 
Immanence, for in that it saw a More 
m man, it showed him to himself as 
not called upon to be merely eartli- 
raan Seeing himself as in a way the 
Highest, he could be only concerned 
widi the highest things if he vould 
be true to his nature He was w'orld- 
forsaker in order to be ‘one who had 
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B\ COLRTES-i OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

MAHAVIRA AND FOUR ATTENDANTS 
A bronze figure of the tenth century from Madras 


become Brahman’ (Brahmabhuta') so 
far as he yet could 

“No-w men of other new messages 
were as such elcome to me nil I found 
I could not rate highl}' their departures 
Then, when I w^as already elderly, I 
heard of the men of the 3dcyas (whom 
your wmrld calls Buddhists) They did 
not appro’ve of tapas, and tins made my 
followers unwilling to welcome them I 
■wanted to meet their leader, w'ho, as I 
heard, accepted the Immanence-teaching 
about the man, but held that the 
one thmg needful in it w^s that man 
should not be held as being, nor as not 
bemg, but as becoming I tried to see 
him, but failed, for the men in my 


company were silent 
about his move- 
ments, and so v'e 
never met I valued 
their care of me, but 
It was a care of the 
sect, not of the man 
I was then m w'eaker 
health and could no 
longer go on tour 
Will was there but 
not strength The 
much tapas had 
weakened me prema- 
turely AndGawtama 
did not know how I 
washed to see him 
“In the scnptures 
compiled by Gawt- 
ama’s men of a later 
date, I am told there 
IS recorded a conver- 
sation between him 
and one of my 
followers oneUpali 
whom I can just 
remember In this, 
Gawtama is shown 
insistmg to Upali 
that, of the three 
modes of karma or 
deeds, the mode of memos is more 
effectual in its results on man’s life for 
good or evil than is the mode of bodily 
action What I really taught was that 
bodily action is the vehicle of nund or 
purpose and, in the result of that purpose, 
responds to it I never taught that 
body was the agent. Herein I have been 
misrepresented, as is the fate of all 
teachers of the More I am not sa}ang 
that Gawtama misrepresented me It 
•was my disciples who did that Have 
you not yourself found it true that 
*. , It ts the disciple who wounds him 

worst oj air^ 

1 Rudiard Kfplmg Cf "My Outlires of Bui 
dhsm," p 5 
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THE LION CAPITAL 

Four hons supporwig the Wheel of the Law on the inverted lotus flower was Asoka’s Royal 
Standard The bon capital found at Samath js the most perfect and most lovely example 



ASOKA 

THE GREAT KING AND MISSIONARY 

REIGNED C 273-232 B C 

BY DAVID BURY 


F ar back down the corridor of the 
years we perceive the figure of 
Asoka like an image in a shrine, 
encrusted with legends But even these 
owe their lustre to the fire within, to the 
saintly personality that, after twenty- 
three centuries, illumines our imagination 
with the serene radiance of a star For 
his life IS that of the hero-saint, the king 
who, having all, renounces everything 
and receives abundance magnified again 
The triumph of abnegation, the apothe- 
osis of humility 

Let us try to deduce, from the broken 
fragments of evidence that are all that 
remain to us, what manner of man he 
was 

We must begin with a legend It is 
recounted that the Emperor Asoka was 
a mighty warrior and hunter, that his 
dominions extended from horizon to 
horizon, and that in all the unnumbered 
leagues over which he held sway, no man 
was hated more His iniquities multi- 
plied and his pride offended heaven until 
the day when his guards took hold of a 
wandering Buddhist saint and for no 
other crime save that of poverty cast 
him alive into a cauldron of boiling filth 
But lo' a miracle For the sage, having 
taken refuge in the Buddha, was un- 
harmed, the cauldron burst asunder and 
was transformed into a lotus flower 
supporting the saint in an attitude of 
meditation within its brazen petals 
The astonished emperor demanded 
from his prisoner the secret that could 
thus preserve him m the midst of 
adversity, offering him in return rewards 
to the extent of half his kingdom Then 
the saint explained that he required 


nothing at all but diat if the emperor -u as 
willing to listen he would instruct him 
in the way of perfecuon And Asoka 
humbled himself and became a disciple 
and lived righteously, and when the time 
came when the emperor desired that his 
kingdom should also en)oy the advan- 
tages of the teachings of Buddha, die 
spirits of the air united in such numbers 
that the sun itself was darkened and in a 
single day built temples or stupas of 
immeasurable splendour throughout the 
land 

This charming legend contains, as 
do most legends, the seeds of trudi 
Whedier or not it required such a 
spectacular miracle to transform the 
emperor’s policy, we have records from 
Asoka himself indicating that he un- 
doubtedly did suffer a change of lieart 
It IS probable diat he w'as never such a 
tyrant or libertine as die legends would 
have us believe That, after all, is a 
literary licence that deepens for contrast 
the colours of every hero But he vas 
certainly a powerful warrior 

His grandfather, die famous Chand- 
ragupta, first of the Maurya d5'nast}, 
inspired by the example of Alexander 
(whom, legend says, he went to visit), 
set up a great Empire soon after Alex- 
ander’s death, successfully repelled an 
invasion by Seleukos Nikator, secured 
his north-west frontier against the 
Greeks, and then conquered almost the 
whole of what we know to-day as 
British India A territory along the 
east coast, between die Ivlahanadi and 
the Krishna rivers, inhabited by die 
Kalinga, remained independent The 
remaining enormous kingdom he left, 
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after twenty-four years of government thus extend his territory from sea to 
and consolidation, to his son, Bindusara sea 


Amitragata, who reigned for a quarter of 
a centuiy’- At his death, about the year 
272 B c , his son Asoka ascended the 
throne where for eight years he reigned 
very much as his father and grandfather 
had done before him He was one of 
several sons and it is probable that his 
father selected hun as Yuvaraja or Crown 
Prmce regardless of age or pnority but 
because of his especial ability to govern 
During his father’s lifetime he was first 
Viceroy of the North Western Provinces 
which embraced the territories west of 
the Indus, Kashmir and the Punjab, and 
then of Western India Its capital was 
Taxila, a great and glorious city, famous 
as a centre and headquarters of culture 
Next, he was Viceroy of the Western 
Provinces, of which the capital was 
Ujjam, reputed to be the oldest town 
in India and a renowned seat of Hindu 
learning. Asoka’s early administrative 
career was thus spent m two centres of 
learning, and here he must early have 
absorbed some part of the prinaples that 
remained qiuescent until they were acti- 
vated by later events According to a 
Sinhalese legend Asoka was at Ujjain 
when the news came of his father’s death 
The curtain rises on his reign with a 
visionary procession from Ujjam to 
Patahputra, his grandfather’s capital, 
there to be crowned three years after his 
accession and lift his dynasty out of a 
darkness into immortal light. 

We have no record of the early years 
of his reign, but we can imagme the 
constant labour it must have been to 
maintain order in a domain so vast 
that the vibrations from the king’s 
accession were enough to cause sphts 
and fissures in its unwieldy structure 
The country, however, must have been 
quiet when, in the ninth year of his 
reign, the lung set out with his amues 
to conquer die Kalinga people and 


Of that war we have no exact descnp- 
tion Like all other wars it was bloody, 
v'astefiil and poindess, nor can all the 
panoply of elephants and horsemen and 
cow-hide bucklers and homenc bows 
with arrows three yards long ma he 
It any more heroic But it was success- 
ful, in that the Kalmgas were incorporated 
into Asoka’s kingdom and it marked the 
turmng point m Asoka’s life The 
horrors of that campaign caused a storing 
of the king’s conscience He caused his 
feelmgs about the event to be inscribed 
on a rock face and for official purposes 
henceforth withdrew his name of Asoka 
and substituted the name Priyadarsm — 
the Humane One 

Here is the famous Edict 
His Majesty King Pnyadarsm in the 
ninth year of his reign conquered the 
Kalmgas 

One hundred and fifty thousand 
were thence earned away captive, one 
hundred thousand were there slain, 
and many times that number penshed 
Ever since the annexation of the 
Kalmgas, His Majesty has zealously 
protected the Law of Piety, has been 
devoted to that law, and has pro- 
claimed Its precepts 

His Majesty feels remorse on 
account of the conquest of the 
Kahngas, because, durmg the sub- 
jugation of a previously unconquered 
country, slaughter, death and taking 
away captive of the people necessarily 
occur, whereat His Majesty feels 
profound sorrow and regret 

There is, however, another reason 
for His Majesty feelmg soil more 
regret, inasmuch as m such a country 
dwell Brahmans and ascetics, men of 
different sects, and householders, who 
all practice obedience to elders, obe- 
dience to father and mother, obedience 
to teachers, proper treatment of 
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It stands tn the grounds of the old palace of 
Firoz Shah at Delhi The inscription has 
been marred by the breaking of the pillar 


friends, acquaintances, comrades, rela- 
tives, slaves, and servants, with fidelity 
of devotion 

To such people dwelling in that 
country happen violence, slaughter, 
and separation from those they love 
Even those persons who are them- 
selves protected, retain their affections 
undimmished rum falls on their 
friends, acquaintances, comrades and 
relatives, and in this way violence is 
done (to the feelings of) those who are 
personally unhurt ^ 

All this diffused misery is matter of 
regret to His Majesty For there is 
no country m which, are not found 
countless communities of Brahmans 
and ascetics, nor is there any countrjf 
where the people have faith in one 
sect only 

The loss of even the hundredth or 
the thousandth part of the persons 
who were tlien slain, carried away 
captive or done to death in Kalinga 
would now be a matter of deep 
regret to His Majesty 

Although a man should do him an 
injury. His Majesty holds that it must 
be patiently borne, so far as it possibly 
can be borne 

Even upon the forest tribes in his 
dommionsHisMajestyhas compassion, 
though advised to destroy them in 
detail, and though tlie power to harm 
them IS in His Majesty’s hands Tliey 
are warned to this effect “Shun evil- 
doing, that ye may escape destrucuon ” 
For His Majesty desires for all animate 
beings security, control over the pas- 
sions, peace of mind and joyousness 
And this IS the chiefest conquest, 
in His Majesty’s opinion, the conquest 
by the Law of Piety 
The conquest by the Law of Piety 
was a greater one than anybody realised 
The king’s change of heart was in itself 
an astonishmg thing but its effects were 
even more astonishing 
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In the year of the Kahnga campaign 
he joined a Buddhist community as a lay 
disciple and from that time resolved to 
dedicate his life and all the resources 
of his position as emperor to the promul- 
gation of this doctrine which was to 
bring peace and happiness to his subjects 
For two and a half years he limited his 
possessions to the eight essentials three 
pieces of yellow cloth for a garment, 
a girdle to bind and a needle to mend it, 
a razor for his head, a strainer lest he 
should inadvertently destroy life in his 
drinking water, and a begging bowl 
For two and a half years he lived a 
curious double life His entrance into 
the monastery could not, of course, mean 
an absolute departure from his life as 
emperor, and indeed we find that he 
accomplished his difficult task well since 
he was able to absorb his precepts as a 
disciple and put them into operation as 
an autocratic ruler 

For the first two years he confesses 
that he displayed little zeal as a convert, 
and then, towards the end of the eleventh 
year of his reign, his faith received some 
sudden stimulation and he records his 
findings 

“Work I must for the public benefit 
— and the root of the matter is in 
exertion and dispatch of business, than 
which nothing is more efficacious for 
the general welfare And for what do 
I toil ^ For no other end than this 
that I may discharge my debt to 
animate beings, and that while I 
make some happy in this world they 
may in the next world gam heaven 
To this end he organised a widespread 
missionary scheme Under the general 
guidance of his younger brother Mahinda 
and his sister Sanghamitra (“Friend of 
the Church”) preachers in groups of 
five were sent all over Ceylon, to the 
kingdoms of South India, to Mysore, 
to the Bombay Coast, to the Mahratta 
1 Rock Edict No VI 
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Crozimed again by the inverted bell-shaped 
lotus surnioimted by a single lion 
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country, to the Himalayas and Kashmir, 
and to Pegu Of those nameless zealots 
we know little except that they laid the 
foundations upon which Buddhism in 
India securely rests to-day From its 
beginnings, two and a half centuries 
before, as a sect of Hinduism, limited in 
Its practice to no more than a part of the 
Ganges valley, Buddhism was broadcast 
over the length and breadth of India in 
a few years — a scattering that has pro- 
duced one of the world religions for its 
harvest 

Ceylon was most easily converted, 
possibly because its king, Tissa, was a 
personal friend and sympathised with 
Asoka’s ideals, and also on account of 
the island’s previous association with the 
Buddha Thence Asoka’s victorious 
missionaries conveyed with much cere- 
mony a branch of the sacred Bo tree 
from Buddh Gaya — that tree in whose 
shade the Holy One sat when he achieved 
enlightenment 


But the emperor’s altruism was not 
confined to missionary work In his 
own dominions he tried as best he could 
to make them a green and pleasant land 
He planted fruit trees and trees valuable 
for their shade, he organised a system of 
rest houses at intervals along the roads 
all over his country, he caused deep 
wells to be dug and gave every encour- 
agement to researches in medicine as 
well as arranging for supplies of curative 
herbs and roots to be easily available for 
his subjects 

By the thirteenth year of his reign, 
Asoka’s philanthropical fervour was burn- 
ing at Its fiercest In order that no one 
of his subjects should lack tlie benefits 
of the new Guide to Life, the king 
appointed “Censors of the Law of 
Piety,” whose business it was to go 
about the country as teachers and living 
exemplars They were m control of all 
charitable works and offices, they had 
power (and were encouraged to use it) 



SANCHI STUPAS 
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to prevent wrongful imprisonment or 
punishment, and they watched over and 
protected the interests of the poor and 
aged 

“ Commissioners,” records the king, 
“have been appointed by me to rule 
over many hundred thousand persons 
of the people and to them I have 
granted independence in the award 
of honours and penalties, in order 
that they may in security and without 
fear perform their duties and bestow 
welfare and happiness on the people 
of the country and confer benefits 
upon them 

“The commissioners will ascertain 
the causes of happiness and unhappi- 
ness and will, in accordance with the 
Law of Piety, exhort the people of the 
country that they may gam both this 
world and the next 

“My agents, whether of high, low 
or middle rank, themselves conform to 
my teaching and lead the people in 
the right way, being in a position to 
recall to duty the fickle minded 
Gradually the fantastic extravagance 
of the court was abolished and an 
ordered regime begun In the eicventh 
year of his reign the emperor ceased 
from hunting and the ban on the 
slaughter of animals was soon extended 
to those intended for sacrifice and 
spread to every four-footed creature 
whose carcase is not eaten or otherwise 
utilised by man On certain days the 
capture of fish was prohibited and 
various other detailed speafications 
concerning the branding and mutilation 
of animals became law, showing, from 
their wording, the care with which each 
individual case must have been con- 
sidered 

From time to time he caused Edicts 
to be engraved on rock faces (or in 
some cases on pillars) throughout his 

1 Pillar Edict No IV 

2 Pillar Edict No 1 


dominions That these were more than 
merely public notices is shown by the 
form m which they are cast and by the 
fact that, as will be seen below, they 
contain the essentials of his teachings 
It must be assumed that Asoka intended 
them to be permanent records for 
posterity 

In addition, however, to these frag- 
mentary remains (for we must also infer 
that the inscriptions are by no means 
complete) he caused an incredible number 
of buildings to be erected One legend 
ascribes to Asoka the erection of no 
less than eighty-four thousand stupas 
apart from palaces and cities of immeasur- 
able splendour A stupa was originally 
designed to enshrine a relic of the 
Buddha or of a saint, but frequently 
they were more like cenotaphs, that is 
to say, empty but built m honour of the 
illustrious dead The most famous of 
these is at Sanchi and consisted originally 
of a solid dome of brick and stone 106 
feet in diameter on a cylindrical plinth 
14 feet high and 117 feet across 
On the top was a stone railing 34 feet 
across enclosing a square altar, the whole 
edifice rising to more than 100 feet 

The pillars upon which he carved 
certain of his edicts were masterpieces 
of the stone-cutter’s art if we are to 
judge by the two that still stand at 
Bakhira and Navangarh Made from a 
single block of polished sandstone they 
rise to an all-over height of 60 and 
40 feet respectively, each tapering to 
a carved abacus on which squats a stone 
lion 

What carvings and architecture remain 
to us are for the most part stone 
copies of the original This explains 
why the less tractable material de- 
velops a lightness and intricacy border- 
ing upon the fantastic Yet because of 
the intrinsic artistry of its creators, the 
sculpture of Asoka’s period never seems 
overdecorated, and its wildest fancies 
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STEPS AND RAILING 

T7je steps leading to the colonnade or 
procession path round the stupa 


are always organised and restrained by 
basic pattern and rhythm 

And all this w'^as done in the name of the 
Law of Piety But w hat w'^as this law ' 
Professor Rhy^s Da\ids has sum- 
marised It from tbe edicts and it wall be 
seen to form the framework of an 
essentially practical, non-rehgious philo- 
sophy Herein is revealed the quality 
of the emperor, for his beliefs were 
founded on basic ethical pnnaples 
rather than on tlie forms of wmrship 
pertaining to an individual deity 

1 No animal may be slaughtered 
for sacnfice 

2 Tribal feasts in high places are 
not to be celebrated 

3 Docility to parents is good 

4 Liberality to fnends, acquain- 
tances and relatives, and to Brahmans 
and recluses is good 

5 Not to injure living bemgs is 
good 


6 Economy m expenditure and 
avoiding disputes is good 

7 Self-mastery, Purity of heart, 
Gratitude and Fidelity are always 
possible and excellent even for the 
man who is too poor to be able to 
give largely 

8 People perform rites or cere- 
momes for luck on occasions of sick- 
ness, weddings, childbirth or on 
startmg on a journey — corrupt and 
worthless ceremonies Now there is 
a lucky ceremony that may be per- 
formed — not worthless like these, but 
full of frmt — the ceremony of the 
Law And therein is mcluded nght 
conduct tow^ards slaves and servants, 
honour towards teachers, self-restraint 
towards living things, liberality to- 
wwds Brahmans and recluses These 
things, and others such as these, are 
the lucky ceremony according to the 
Law Therefore should one — ^whether 
father or son or brother or master— 



THE PROCESSION PATH 

The colonnade or passage for aramamhula- 
non round the stupa 
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interfere and say “Thus should it be future life, ignorance and idle specula- 
Thus should the ceremony be done to tions), doing many benefits to others, 

lasting profit People say liberality compassion, liberality, truth, purity 

IS good But no gift, no aid is so ii Man sees but his good deeds, 

good as giving to others the gift of saying “This good act have I done ’’ 

the Law, as aiding others to gam the Man sees not all his evil deeds, saying 
Law ” “That bad act have I done, that act 

9 Toleration Honour should be is corruption ” Such self-examina- 

paid to all, laymen and recluses alike, non is hard Yet must a man watch 

belonging to other sects No one over himself, saying “Such and such 

should disparage other sects to exalt acts lead to corruption — such as 

his own Self-restraint in words is brutality, cruelty, anger and pride 

the right thing And let a man seek I will zealously see to it that I slander 

rather after the growth in his own not out of envy That will be to 

sect of the essence of the matter my advantage in this world, to my 

to The Law is good But what is advantage, verily, in the worlds to 
the Law ^ The having but little in come ” 

one’s own mind of the Intoxications Only in one Edict does he commit 

(arising from lusts, craving after a himself — as it were — as an avowed 



THE EAST GATE 


One of the' elaborately carved gateways depicting scenes from the life of Buddha Again 
the original gateways erected in Asokd’s time would be of wood These gateways replaced 

them some time in the Gupta era 
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follower of the Buddha, but that, of 
course, does not mean that other 
avowals were not made that are now 
lost 

In 249 B c , the twenty-third year of 
his reign, Asoka made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Places m his kingdom Five 
huge engraved pillars marked his passage 
from Pataliputra northwards through 
Muzaffarpur and Champaran to the 
foothills of the Himalayas There he 
turned westward to erect anodier pillar 
at tlie Lumbini Garden where the 
Venerable One was bom Thence his 
guide and mentor Upagupta conducted 
the emperor to Kapilawastu where 
Buddha spent his childhood, to Samath 
where the Master preached, to Sravasti 
where he lived for many years and to 
Gaj^a where grew that sacred tree whose 
branches shaded the Master at the 
dramatic crisis of his life Finally diey 
came to Kusmagara where the Buddha 
died, and at every place the emperor 
made oblation, erecting monuments 
and endowing 

colleges for the 

further dissemina- 
tion of the Word 

But already the 
mists of time begm 
to obscure the 
glimpses we have 
of that legendary^ 
figure Like a 
ruined bridge 
across a river of 
unknown breadth, 
the facts upon 
V hich we can erect 
structures of truth 
become fewer and 
more widely 
spaced About 242 
B c , m the twenty- 
eighth year of 
Asoka’s reign, he 
took stock of him- 


self and his work The result was the 
inscribing of what are now known as the 
Seven Pillar Edicts and these inscnp- 
tions form a sort of epilogue or post- 
script to the Rock Edicts These are 
the last words He reiterates his con- 
victions concerning the Law of Piety 
and recapitulates his ordinances con- 
cerning the election of the Censors, the 
treatment of animals and the propaga- 
tion of the Law 

About two years later Asoka retired 
without abdicating from active govern- 
ment In pursuance of the logic of his 
creed and aware that no layman may 
attain Nirvana, the emperor assumed the 
yellow robe for a second time He was 
no longer a lay disciple but a devout 
subject of the Ten Precepts binding 
upon ordained monks The adminis- 
tration of his kingdom was earned out 
by ministers or regents and the Yuvaraja 
that was to succeed him, although Edicts 
were still issued by his authonty An 
emperor in monastic robes governed 
India That 
silhouette, stripped 
of the pomp of 
royalty, is the last 
glimpse we have 
of him 

Of the rest of 
bs life, except for 
the publication of 
certain supple- 
mentary Pillar 
Edicts, w^e know 
nothmg The last 
eight years of his 
reign are absolutely 
without record 
Only the bare date 
of his death (2.3^ 
B c ) has been 
handed down and 
that he was 

succeeded by 
nvo grandsons, 
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STUPA NO 3 

A closer view of one of the stupas which shows plainly the plan on which it was huilt 


Dasaratha, who ruled the eastern, and 
Samprati, who ruled the western part 
of his vast kingdom 

He had attempted a tremendous task 
during his lifetime and it was not his 
fault that he failed For he had tried 
to convert his myriad subjects to his 
ideas by his own example and he was 
too much of a visionary to see that “ the 
opinions he favoured with his patronage 
were enfeebled and corrupted by his 
favour 

While he lived and shone, his empire 
Rhys Davids Btiddhirl India 


remained a single unwieldy entity, but 
after his death it crumbled and declined 
and only half a century was to pass 
before the Maurya dynasty became 
extinct But although Asoka’s counsels 
were, like so many reformers’, those of 
perfection and are more honoured than 
practised, his personal character has 
survived across the centuries and we 
are able to recognise the humanity, 
the wisdom, the tolerance and the 
sympathy of one of the most striking 
personalities in the history of the 
world 



SHRI SANKARACHARYA 

HIS PHILOSOPHY AND TEACHING 

FLOR 8th century A D 


BY HIS HOLINESS JAGADGURU SHRI 
SHANKARACHARYA of PURI 

Editorial Note — The illustrations of this article show some of the finest 
examples of Hmdu art and architecture of the ninth and tenth centuries 
A revival of Hindu culture and consequently of art occurred during and im- 
mediately after the tune of Sankaracharya due in a large degree to his teachings 


E ven the veriest tyro in matters 
pertaining to Human History 
(in Its various departments) 
cannot be unaware that the History of 
Human Progress is not a mechanical 
process of continuous advancement but 
has always been marked by what may be 
accurately described as alternations of 
ebbs and flows, that each Era of Pro- 
gress in the history of mankind (as well as 
of any and every country) invariably 
began after a period of stagnation and 
in consequence of the tremendous 
momentum given to mankind (or that 
particular country) by the advent of 
something like a superman who brought 
a new ideology or revived an old but 
long-forgotten ideal, set it in motion not 
so much by dint of his extraordinary 
spiritual, intellectual and other powers 
as with the compelling force of his virile 
and magnetic personality and was per- 
sonally responsible — by his spirituality. 


his erudition, his philanthropic activities 
and other lofty traits of character 
Then followed the acceptance of his 
ideology, his ideals and his ideas by huge 
masses of humanity eager for and ready 
to follow a great leader of such supreme 
eminence and dominating personality 
Each such epoch began, after a long 
period of concentrated and incessant 
activity, to slacken and slow down, show 
signs of exhaustion and fall into a steady 
decline, to be followed by a long period 
of rot and even retrogression and conse- 
quent suffering and then again another 
such resusatation, renaissance and re- 
juvenation with a fresh or a revived 
ideology for Humanity’s progress 
It would almost seem as if, in paral- 
lelism to the physical law which is well 
known to mathematicians and physicists 
in the sphere of dynamics, there were 
an identical psychic law at work in the 
realm of human psychology too, to the 
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Fresco on a wall near Vitthalaswami Temple, i6th century 
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effect that “Action and Reaction are 
equal and opposite” and that the 
alternations in question were m obe- 
dience to such a law At any rate, this 
IS the lesson which history (with its 
peculiar knack of repeaung itself almost 
as if with deliberate intent to teach us 
the otherwise unlearnable and unpalatable 
truths of life) actually teaches us to infer 
The psychology behind this phenom- 
enon and Its modus operandi are very 
simple, 1 e that the initial momentum 
given by a great epoch-making person- 
ality and continued by a few generauons 
of his immediate successors dies out m 
due course, that tlie ordinary masses 
cannot grasp, retain, carry on and keep 
alive the ideology of the founder of the 
movement but can only keep up and 
mechanically follow the outer details of 
instructions given by him and that the 
mere letter of the lav (divorced from 
the spmt underlying and moavatmg 
It) leads not merely to a natural and 
inevitable reaction thereagamst but even 
to blind and unreasoning rebellion 
against the basic truth itself, thereby 
necessitating the advent again of a 
magnetic world-personality capable of 
harmonising and resynthetising the 
fragments and shreds which alone then 
remain of the movement* 

Thus It was that, after the Mahab- 
harat war wherein the central figures 
were Man (as represented by the great 
hero Arjuna) and Mankind’s Preceptor 
(in the person of God’s own Incarnation 
the Lord Shn Knshna) and after a 
period of ordered and nghteous rule by 
Arjuna’s descendants, the momentum 
given by the Lord himself in respect of 
the correct synthesis and harmonising of 
the Karma Kanda (the path of Works), 
Bhakti (Faith, Devotion and Worship) 
and Gnan (Illumination) seemed to have 
spent Itself, people lost their gnp over 
that doctrine of Harmony and Synthesis 
and the Ideology and the spirit behind 


the Vedic injunctions relating to the 
Karma Kanda and kept up only the 
external forms and rituals thereof, and 
confusion, corruption and hypocnsy 
reigned everywhere 

Such a state of affairs was naturally 
bound to and did actually give rise to 
the reaction and revolt which culminated 
in the advent of the Lord Buddha, who 
not merely denounced and thundered — 
as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea and other 
prophets of Israel did — against the letter 
of the law as symbolised by an incessant 
round of rituals and ceremonials divorced 
from the underlying spirit thereof, but 
(owing to the very vigour of those 
condemnations and his ignoring of all 
other aspects of the question) was 
understood by the great masses of the 
people to have gone to the other 
extreme and denied even the very 
existence of God and the need for 
religion and its ministrations (as if it 
were possible to separate the spint from 
the flesh and adhere to the former without 
Its manifesting itself through the latter 
in the shape of the injunctions and pro- 
hibitions relating to the outer life) 

It was, of course, perfectly right and 
proper that He should have denounced 
the people’s addiction to mere formalism 
and ritualism and called their attention 
to the spirit that ought to have motivated 
every deed of theirs, but the reaction 
set up by Him did not restore die 
equilibrium, but followed the law of 
dynamics already referred to and proved 
wholly “equal and opposite*” At any 
rate. His disciples and followers made it 
a complete revolt against the Vedic Law 
and denied not only God but even the 
Individual Soul, thereby laying the axe 
at the very root of even the ethical 
doctrines — ^divorced from religion-- 
which their Master, the Buddha, had 
laid so much stress on 

It IS well known that the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself — like the Lord Shn 
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Kjnshna m the Bhagavad Gita — ^had 
taught His disciples all the three paths 
(1 e of Works, of Faith, and of Wisdom) 
and not only found no conflict bemeen 
them but actually s}Tithetised them and 
kept them in perfect balance in His own 
personal life — as well as in His teachings 
But, amongst the ver}'^ first generation of 
His Apostles, we find natural tempera- 
mental leanings to’n'ards one patli more 
than to the other two Thus, St Peter 
and St James emphasise the Law of 
Works, St John concentrates on Faith 
and Devouon and indeed defines God 
most beautifully with the soul-stirrmg 
definition “God is Love”, and St Paul 
inclmes to the path of Gnan (Wisdom) 
and, even while dealing with Faith, 
speaks of “the faith that is bom of 
understanding ” All three were perfectly 
correct, but, unfortunately, the followers 
of the three paths during later days 
have not merely shovm their own 
natural temperamental predilections but 
carried on an incessant and virulent 
dialectical cmsade against the other two 


paths without even a sense of proportion 
and kept up, to the present day, an inter- 
minable controversy based on their 
mabihty to balance the three paths as 
the Lord Jesus Himself had done! 

Now It IS perfecdy tme that a life of 
mere external ritualism without the 
internal spirit that ought to underlie and 
actuate the outer life, is a Fraud, is 
described by the Lord Shri Knshna as 
Mithlyachara (hypocritical conduct) and 
ought to be condemned But it is 
impossible for humanity (the great 
masses thereof, at any rate) to keep to 
mere doctrinaire ideologjf and ethical 
ideals without manifesting them in the 
shape of outer forms and rituals And 
every attempt to denounce the latter and 
keep the former alone alne is a result 
of lop-sided psychology and has always 
been, in the light of history, an abject, 
utter and all-round failure' In fact, 
nothing short of a resynthesis and a 
reharmomsing of the three paths can 
really satisfy the Spiritual, Psychic and 
Physical requirements of humanity 



VIRUPAKSHA AND MALLIKARJUNA TEMPLES 
Two temples at Pattadakal, dating from the seventh and eighth centuries Virtipahsha is 
a perfect example of the earliest Shiva temple built at the time Sanharacharya's teaching 

was having its greatest effect 
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■■ „ A 1 i. 
CARVED PILLARS 


Two carved pillars from Pattadakal The 
left-hand pillar shows scenes from the 
Vishnu legends 

Thus It was that the lop-sided and 
dry-as-dust doctrine of mere theoretical 
“Morality” which (without a living 
religious philosophy and a religious 
scheme of life to make it bearable to the 
normal human mind) was placed before 
the people by decadent Buddhism, soon 
began to pall on their minds and jar on 
their hearts and was followed by another 
swing of the pendulum m the shape of 
the Mahayana (i e Eleusinian profligacy 
and debauchery amongst the Holy 
Orders of the Monks and Nuns founded 
by the Lord Buddha Himself) and that, 
too, in the name of Upasana (i e service 
and worship of God whose very exis- 

15 * 


tence they had denied but vhom tliey 
could not possibly do -without) 

The pseudo-philosophy of decadent 
Buddhism which denied the induidual 
Soul, having paved the way for such 
immoralities in the name of the Lord 
Buddha’s ultra-ethical school, there was 
a reaction therefrom towards rigid 
orthodox Vedic ritualism under the lead 
and guidance of the redoubtable Shri 
Kumarila Bhatta, but, in as much as His 
system enjoined incessant Vedic cere- 
monial, but refused to recognise God 
and the Soul and thus ignored both the 
Bhakti and the Gnana padis, it too was 
lop-sided and was consequently incapable 
of meeting humanity’s cravings and 
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The nght-hand pillar shows incidents from 
the story of Shiva and Parvatt 
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psychic requirements in those two 
directions 

It was at such a strange and stirring, 
critical and epoch-making juncture in the 
history of the ti'orld m general and of 
India in parucular, when everything 
seemed to have gone into the melting- 
pot and there was utter chaos all round, 
that It pleased Bhagawan Shri Sankara 
(the Almighty Lord of the Universe) to 
think the time ripe for His own incarna- 
tion on earth, fulfilhng the propheaes 
contained in the sacred scnptures, re- 
harmonising the three paths, restoring 
the long-lost balance (betiveen Works, 
Faith and Wisdom) and thereby bnngmg 
back “Peace on Earth and Goodwill 
amongst Men ” 

His life on earth vas a very brief 
one (of only 32 j^ears in all) bur full 


of incessant and benevolent activity 
whereby He traversed every part of 
India, preached the Vedanttc doctnne 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, subdued and subjugated all 
hostile disputants, reconverted them to 
the ancient Vedic faith during his own 
short space of life on earth, established 
four monasteries in the four cardinal 
directions for propagating and diSusing 
that faith and keeping it perpetually 
aliv'e, and reascended to Heav^en 
He has been credited with the destruc- 
tion of Buddhism or rather the exiling 
of It from India This is not historically 
true For, while w'^e find his Sootra 
Bhashya (commentaries on the Vedanhc 
Aphorisms of Vyasa) condemning the 
muddled “philosophy” of decadent 
Buddhism, w'e never find Hun speaking 
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derogatonly of the Lord Buddha himself, 
nay, on the contrary, He actually de- 
scribes the latter m terms of the highest 
reverence as Yoginam Chakra varti (the 
greatest amongst Ascetic Adapts) And 
the real historical truth of the matter is 
not that He killed Buddhism or drove it 
out but only that, by honestly and 
categorically admitting the ethical and 
psychic beauties of Shri Buddha’s own 
teachings (while controverting and dis- 
proving the later Buddhists’ distortions 
thereof). He made it unnecessary for 
the Buddhists to continue their separate 
existence (except as an integral part of 
Sanatani — orthodox — Vedic Hinduism) 
It was thus really a unique process, not 
of extermination but of reabsorption 
of the Buddhists into their own original 
fold 

Even as regards the six denominations 
of Orthodox Hinduism, which were 
terribly at loggerheads with one another. 
He adopted His usual procedure of 
Samanvaya (i e reconciliation, synthesis 
and reharmony) and is therefore known 
to the present day as the Shan-Mata- 
Sthapanacharya (the Founder of the six 
faiths) He achieved this unique dis- 
tinction by removing all internal feuds 
amongst the six denominations of His 
day and by reconciling and reharmonis- 
ing them with the Vedas on the one hand 
and with one another on the other 

This IS why, while the other Acharyas 
are all regarded as propagators of par- 
ticular denominations of the Vedic 
Religion, Shri Sankaracharya alone is 
reverenced as the Reviver and Ecclesias- 
tical Head of the Vedic Religion itself 
In fact. He was the Historic Personage 
who was responsible for ortliodox 
Hinduism and orthodox Hindu India as 
we now know them 

And He is, too, the one and only 
Philosopher of the East whom the 
greatest metaphysicians and psycholo- 
gists of the modem Western world — 



LORD OF THE DANCE 
The magnificent image of Shiva as Lord of 
the Dance From the inside of the Aicc- 
nakshi TemplC) Madura 

including Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, Fichte, 
Thomas Hill Green, Professor Mac- 
kenzie (of University College, Cardiff), 
etc , of the Idealistic School of Philos- 
ophy) and great mathematicians and 
physicists of Europe (like Sir James 
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Jeans, etc ) claim philosophical and 
saentific kinship to 

We do not, in this article, propose to 
go into a detailed study of His philosophy 
but shall (without citing texts, etc) 
merely call our readers’ attention to the 
following analysis of the “ Goal of 
Human Life” and the “Nature of the 
Soul” as expounded by Shri Sankara- 
charya 

It IS manifestly inconceivable that, 
even after a ’thorough-going — ^nay, all- 
pervading — search amongst all human 
beings throughout the boundless length 
and breadth of the whole Universe 
(with their infinite variety of emotional 
tendencies, intellectual capacities, tem- 
peramental idiosyncrasies, consequential 
view-points, resultant views, etc), one 
can ever come across even a single indi- 
vidual who — however illiterate or un- 
intelligent he (or she) may be — ^has 
never asked others or at least wondered 
within his (or her) own mind 

“What am P What is my goaP 
Whence have I come^ Whiter am 
I going ^ And which is the right path 
that will lead me from where I now am 
to where I am to go and so on and 
so forth. 

Those who, being unceasingly im- 
pelled by such Nature-prompted queries 
which clamour from within for a satis- 


truth of everyday experience, however, 
there cannot be the least doubt, namely, 
that there can be no man or woman who 
has never even felt these questionings 
at all and the inherent inner urge to 
solve them, if possible 

It is this most momentous (because 
most clamant, most irresistible and most 
universal) of all problems which every 
system of philosophic thought seeks to 
tackle, which all religions do actually — 
each in its own way — solve, and which, 
m the present writer’s carefully con- 
sidered judgment (based on an unbiased, 
conscientious and prayerful study of 
all religions and philosophies), the 
Lord Shri (Adi) Sankarachaiya’s teach- 
ings have not merely solved but also 
thrown the most detailed, convmcmg 
and illuminating Light on 

This enquiry is really of the utmost 
and the highest importance For, so 
long as we do not correctly understand 
whence we have come, where we are and 
whidier we are proceeding, surely it 
must be very difficult — if not positively 
impossible — for us to determine the path 
and the means which will take us from 
our present station to our destination > 
How then can we hope to tread that path 
and adopt that means and thereby 
enable ourselves to ultimately reach that 
GoaP 


factory answer, pursue them and go on 
doing so until they have at last unravelled 
the Great SECRET of LIFE and solved 
these problems, are counted as the 
w''orld’s great thinkers, seers, prophets, 
sages, and so on, while those who occa- 
sionally feel such questions arising from 
within themselves but do not tackle, 
persevere in their enquiry into and solve 
them, get relegated to the world’s list 
of the non-wise and the non-thinking 
herd' This is all that contra- 
distinguishes the wise man from the 
unthinking one' 

Of this historical and psychological 


Any attempt to determine the Path 
and the Means wnthout first determin- 
ing the Goal of life must naturally and 
necessarily — nay, inevitably — partake of 
the nature of a huge and perpemal 
lottery' And, as every gambler must 
know from bitter personal expenence 
and as every thinking human being can 


readily see, there are always many more 
blanks than prizes in all lotteries ' And, 
consequently, no person who, owing to 
lack of forethought (as to the Goal of 
Life and the Path thereto), has no 
planned scheme to guide him through 
life and its vicissitudes and thus turns 
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SHIVA, PARVATI and HAVANA 

Rock carviTig from the Kailasa Temple^ EUora Ravatia attempts to undermine the 
mountain Parvati clutches Shiva's arm in fear but Shiva merely presses with his foot 
and holds the impious Ravana captive in the dungeon he has made for himself 
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THE SHORE TEMPLE 

One of the finest examples of the Shiva temple of the eighth century Like the other 
temples at Mainallapuram it is not built, but carved out of solid stone 

“whence we came,” etc — m fact, into such a manner and to such an extent that, 
the very question which we began this when a quality which is alien thereto 
philosophical study with comes over it (or is forced into 11) as a 

In order to avoid unconscious errors sort of encrustment in consequence of 
and to arrive at correct and accurate some extraneous and temporar) cause 
conclusions hereon, it is desirable for or another and seems — for the moment 
us to start this enquiry with a correct — to have driven out its natural chanc- 
definition of what exactly we mean by teristics, even such a quality does not 
the Nature of the Soul and cannot connnue for e\ er in associa- 

It needs no elaborate argumentation tion therewith but goes on graduailv 
to demonstrate — and we may therefore decreasing, finally goes off altogether 
take It for granted — that, by that phrase, and quietly yields place to the natural 
we do not mean all the qualities, proper- characteristic and inherent tendency 
ties, and characteristics which may be which it had not really driven out at all 
found associated — directly or indirectly but only driven under for a short while' 
— with the Soul from time to time on For instance, if w'e ask oursekes 
account of temporary and external w’hether cold or heat is the nature (i e 
causes and circumstances of the moment, the natural propert}’) of w ater w e may 
but only such essential, innate and feel nonplussed for a moment because 
inherent traits and characteristics as, of our frequent experience both of cold 
after thorough and careful investigation, w^ter and of hot water, and we mav, at 
are found to be naturally and perman- first, feel inclined to saj' that both heat 
ently associated wnth the Soul — nay, to and cold are its natural propemes and 
be inextricably intertwined therewath in that neither of them is us inherent and 
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one prefers and seeks the former and 
dislikes and wishes to avoid the latter’ 
Similarly, it must be because Joy is our 
Nature and every sorrow needs a cause 
and an explanation that all of us like 
and pant for the former and hate and 
endeavour to shun the latter' 

With the help of this elementary and 
fundamental principle, which is really 
universal and all-comprehensive in its 
applicability, we can study and solve 
the whole Problem of Life in all its 
seemingly ever-changing aspects and 
baffling phases There may be — 
and actually are — innumerable and 
tremendously different — nay, even irre- 
concilably antagonistic — opinions as to 
the means to the attainment of complete, 
perfect and absolute Bliss, but there can 
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be no difference of opinion about the 
fact that all sentient beings (without 
even a single exception) naturally seek 
Happiness and not misery The Soul’s 
natural characteristic, therefore, is Joy 
and not sorrow 

And inasmuch as all of us naturalK 
seek absolute, unlimited and unadul- 
terated Happiness, we may proceed 
further and infer that the real Nature of 
our Soul IS perfect Beatitude, 1 e pure, 
illimitable, indivisible and absolute Bliss 
without even the least admixture witli 
even an infinitesimally tiny particle of 
sorrow ’ 

After arnving at this general conclu- 
sion, we can now go on to a more detailed 
study of the Namre of the Soul, but on 
the same principle and on the same line 



THE PENANCE OF ARJUNA 


Part of the great bas-reltef at Mamallapuram The elephants and figures are actually 
life size The carved figure of Shiva with the ascetic Arjuna is hidden in the deep shadow 

on the left 
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of reasoning, i e that those sub-items 
which go to make for Joy, which we 
cannot do without and which we are 
incessantly in search of are also con- 
stituent charactenstics of our Soul 
The first item hereunder for us to 
consider is the fact that we all desire to 
live for ever and not to die Is this not 
a clear indication that Eternal Life (and 
not Death) is our real Nature^ 

And then there is also the eloquent and 
tell-tale fact that all disease and, much 
more dierefore. Death, needs an explana- 
tion When anyone’s death is reported, 
everyone at once asks “Why^ what hap- 
pened ^ What did he die of and so forth 
In fact, when a man in the seeming 
pnme of health and strength dies 
suddenly and the doctors themselves are 
unable to trace the cause of that death, 
they find tltemselves driven to infer that 
he must have been poisoned or at least 
dtat he “must have had” heart-disease 
and that his heart must have failed 
suddenly' What else is this but a proof 
that Death needs an external cause and 
an explanation ^ (i e is not a natural 
property of the Soul) In other words, 
the Soul is — by Nature — Eternal 
When, however, we hear that a person 
— nay, even a new-born babe — con- 
tinues to live, none of us ever asks 
“Why does he continue to live^” The 
very question is absurd and inconceiv- 
able* This too shows that, while 
death needs a cause and an explanauon, 
continued life requires none In other 
words, Immortality is a natural trait 
of our Soul 

The second item for us to ponder over 
hereunder is that we are always cunous 
to know things and feel unhappy or at 
least baffled, perplexed and worried 
when we do not understand them On 
the line of reasomng explained already 
and followed by us hitherto, this can 
only mean that Knowledge (and not 
Nesaence) is our real nature 


This is why the Upanishads and 
Bhagavad Gita have likened our Soul in 
Its present predicament to the cloud — 
hidden Sun who — although of the nature 
of Pure Effulgence — has been rendered 
invisible to us by the clouds separating 
him from our eyes * In fact, they declare 
that the Wisdom — Sun who is the real 
nature of our Soul — ^has got clouded off 
from our visions by a cloud of Nescience 

They further enjoin that, just as we 
do not really create fire, electnaty, etc , 
but only adopt suitable saentific pro- 
cesses (eg faction, etc) judiaously 
selected for the purpose and thereby 
force the unmanifested fire, electricity, 
etc , around us everywhere in Nature to 
manifest themselves, exactly so is it die 
purpose of Education to draw out the 
latent (i e unmanifested) capabilities and 
potentialities within us and give them 
free and full scope for play (and not 
to put anything into us from without') 

Thus Knowledge can never be put in 
from outside but only drawn out from 
within If, however (by unpsycho- 
logical and therefore reprehensible pro- 
cesses of cramming, etc ), it be actually 
put in, even then it cannot endure 
within us but — hke the heat of hot 
water — must throw itself off and go on 
diminishing until it goes off altogether' 
And this would mean that all our 
endeavours to impart (or obtain) know- 
ledge are really wasted labour’ This is, 
m fact, true of all cramming But, true 
Education (in the sense described, i e 
of drawing out the unmamfested know- 
ledge from within us and making it 
manifest itself) suffers from no such 
disability and is alone therefore worth 
staving for 

In fact, the very meaning of the wo-d 
“Education” is to draw out The con- 
trary process (i e of putting things in) 
would deserve to be called not Education 
but only injection’ 

A few years ago the saentific and 
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philosophical Westerimorld was shocked 
into acceptance of tins great Vedantic 
Truth (as to knowledge and not 
Ignorance being the Nature of the Soul) 
by the peculiar instance of a little French 
girl, who, after passing through a critical 
illness and being reclaimed from the 
very jaws of death, was found to have 
forgotten her mother-tongue (French) 
entirely, but to be able to speak — fluently 
and in the highest literary style — m about 
a dozen foreign languages wnich slie 
had never (in her present life, at any 
rate) had the least occasion to read or 
even to hear’ 

After a thorough, careful and search- 
ing investigation of all the facts per- 
taining to that historic occurrence, they 
came to and announced the conclusion 
that no other explanation of that incident 
was conceivable except that the Soul is 
naturally a store-house of all knowledge 
(including the knowledge of languages), 
but the various branches thereof are 
barred by different doors (so to speak) 
from manifesting themselves, that Ex- 


perience and Education are the J-e\s 
which unlock those portals and that, in 
that particular case, something must 
have happened within the ailing girl’s 
brain, which had resulted in tlie shutting 
off of the one and only thitherto-open 
door (i e to French) and tlie opening of 
about a dozen previously closed doors 
The natural characteristic of the Soul is 
thus the Light of Perfect Knowledge 
and not the Darkness of Ignorance 

A third factor which contributes to our 
Happiness can be traced from this fact 
of universal experience, namely, that not 
only human beings but ail sentient beings 
(including parrots, rats and even the 
tiniest insects, worms, etc ) seek inde- 
pendence and hate dependence Tins 
proves that Liberty (and not subjection 
or bondage) is the true nature of the 
Soul 

There is a fourth factor too, i e that, 
while all of us naturallj' wish to be guided 
by our own desires and views and not be 
subject to or dependent on the wishes and 
opinions of others in any respect wliat- 
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soever, we also all — at the same tune — 
desire all others to follow our wishes* 
In other words, we all naturally — nay, 
instinctively — seek to rule over others 
This clearly means that, whether we 
know and believe m the existence of 
God or not, we all hanker for the 
attainment, by ourselves, of that attribute 
— of absolute suzerainty over all — ^which 
all the Religions which postulate His 
existence declare to be His and His 
alone* And, on the same line of logical 
inference as we have hitherto uniformly 
adopted, this can only mean that 
Sovereignty (and not non-rulership) is 
the natural characteristic of our Soul 
In fact, if we now go over, recount 
and analyse the conclusions which we 
have arrived at in the course of this 
simple psychological analysis of our own 
feelings, desires and aspirations, the 
inference becomes irresistible that the 
five attributes — i e the major one of 
Pure Joy and the four sub-items of 
Eternal Existence, Perfect Knowledge, 
Absolute Liberty and Complete Suzer- 
ainty — ^which we have found to be the 
natural characteristics of each Individual 
Soul are really, all of them, God’s own 
attributes and that, consciously or un- 
consaously, we are unceasingly striving 
to attam Godhood, and this too because 
we are ourselves, by nature, divine * 
Having thus revised what may be 
described as the psycho-structural one- 
ness of God and Man, let us now proceed 
further and study what may be termed 
the cheimco-structural relationship 
between Him and ourselves 

Hereon we have to meditate on the 
wonderful fact that all the Religions in 
the world winch postulate the existence 
of God, agree in defimtely declaring not 
merely that He governs or controls the 
Universe but also — m the simple and 
beautiful words of the very first verse 
of the very first chapter of Ae very first 
book of the Bible — that “In the begin- 


ning, God created the heaven and the 
eardi ” 

Now the question which naturally 
arises in every enquirer’s mmd on reading 
such passages IS “Yes, but what was the 
material out of which He created the 
whole world ' ’’ And the only natural — 
nay, possible — answer is that He must 
have created it out of the only material 
which was m existence at the time, i e 
HtmseW And this ultimately means 
that God, the Individual Soul and the 
whole world are chemically one and the 
same substance 

There is thus, for the believer in God’s 
Creatorship of the world (m the popu- 
larly accepted and well-known sense of 
the term), absolutely no escape from the 
natural and inevitable corollary to that 
doctrine, i e that God, the Individual 
Soul, and the Universe are — chemico- 
structurally speaking — the same in chem- 
ical substance And, as we have already 
seen, they are the same m psychological 
content too. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that, whereas the Bible, the Koran 
and other Scnptures of the theistic 
religions of the world speak of God as 
having Created the whole Universe and 
leave it to us to infer therefrom that 
God Himself is the matenal out of 
which It must have been created, the 
Taittinyopanishad and other Hindu 
Scriptures, in their accounts of the 
world’s creation by God, categoncally 
narrate that He willed, not to make or 
create many things but only that 
He would become many and manifest 
Himself and that He actually did so* 
There is thus no conflict between the 
Vedantic doctrme and the Bible, etc, 
hereon, but only this distinction, that the 
former has speafically stated what the 
latter have left us to infer* 

It IS thus obvious that, because the 
real nature of the whole Universe is Pure 
Joy, Eternal Existence, Perfect Illumina- 
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tion, Absolute Liberty and Complete 
Suzerainty (which are, every one of 
them, God’s own charactenstics) and 
because it is also chemically identical 
with God, It therefore incontrovertibly 
follows that the whole universe is actually 
nothing but an infinite senes of different 
manifestations of God — in fact, is really 
Divine and that all the difference consists 
in the degree of manifestation and the 
form, the shape, the colour, the external 
properties, functions, values, etc , thereof 

All theists believe, too, that God is 
omnipresent, 1 e that He pervades and 
permeates the whole Universe Most of 
us, however, fail to realise the real con- 
notation and the inescapable implications 
of this belief, to wit, that His very 
Omnipresence, too, proves our Oneness 
with Him> 

Now It is everybody’s common-place 
experience that, when a potter makes a 
pot of clay, a weaver weaves a piece of 
cloth, a goldsmith manufactures an 
ornament of gold, and so forth, it is only 
the clay, the yam, the gold, etc — and 
not the potter, the weaver, the goldsmith, 
etc — that pervade and permeate the 
entire material of the pot, the cloth, the 
ornament, etc , respectively' In other 
words. It IS not the maker but the 
material which pervades and permeates 
the particular creation in question 

Similarly, although it is perfectly true 
that God Himself has actually created the 
Universe, yet it is not as its Creator, 
but only in His capacity of the material 
^ thereof that He can pervade and permeate 


It' Such in bnef is tlie philosophy of 
Shri Sankaracharya, who argues that, 
whatever its outer form, shape, functions, 
value, etc, may be, every ornament 
emanating from pure gold must itself 
be pure gold in its acmal substance and 
everything emanating from God must 
necessarily itself be God 

Having thus arrived at tlie conclusion 
that our Goal as well as our own real 
nature is God (with His five-fold 
attribute of Pure Beatitude, Eternal 
Existence, Perfect Illumination, Absolute 
Liberty and Complete Suzeraint)^, we 
need not go into a detailed disquisition 
here and now as to questions of detail 
arising hereout of, but may content 
ourselves with stating that, in order to 
attain (1 e really to realise) that God- 
hood which IS really our own inherent 
inner nature, we should direct our minds 
to a conscious endeavour and planned 
scheme for understanding the real 
situation (1 e our own inner Divinity), 
for tracing and recognising the factors 
that tend to keep us back from a realisa- 
tion thereof and for correctly determin- 
ing and successfully adopting the means 
which will enable us to throw off and 
free ourselves from all the obstacles and 
encrustments which conceal our own real 
nature from ourselves and thereby to 
realise our Godhood in the actual practical 
everyday life from moment to moment 
in the shape of Pure and Perennial Joy, 
absolute and ineffable, all-pervading 
and all-permeatmg 

May God Grant It' 
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WHO PREACHED A GOSPEL OF DIVINE LO\^E 

f 1037-1137 

BY RAO BAHADUR V R.4NGAS\VAAH AlYANGAR 


T hose who have faith in a Provi- 
dence, which watches over human 
destiny, will not admit that the 
appearance of a man, when he is most 
wanted, is fortuitous The Srivaish- 
nava Society entertained this belief 
and, later, when Ramanuja’s full plan of 
work for It was unfolded, saw in his 
birth an incarnation To grasp the 
timeliness of his arrival in the milieu 
of the eleventh century ad in South 
India a knowledge of the antecedent 
circumstances is necessary The spread 
of Sanskrit culture in the peninsula 
brought in its tram the active labours of 
northern religious missions Brah- 
manism was not the only religion which 
established itself, in its protean forms, in 
the Dravidian area So did Buddhism 
and Jainism The dawn of the Christian 
era saw the three creeds in peaceful 


emulation Later came a Hindu re- 
action, the fruit of a counter- reformation 
which burnt out the e\ ils of cere- 
monialism and blind formalism, against 
which and moral and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy the heterodov cults of the 
Buddha and Mahavira were protected 
The tables were turned The spiritual 
poverty of the developed creeds of 
Buddhism and Jainism, and their elabor- 
ate systems of scholastic philosophy, 
seemed and and atheistic to the neo- 
Hinduism, which cut channels for the 
religious emotion in fervid devotion 
to God, viewed as Siva or Vishnu 
The early centuries of the Christian 
era saw the growth, side by side, of a 
powerful poetical literature in Tamil, 
in which men who were specialists 
in religious emotion expressed the 
mystic raptures of the devotee, who 
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SRIRANGAM 

The tank of the Jamhukeswar Temple at Snrangam, the ctty where Ramarntja htcd 

and taught 
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duty will not apply Complete de- 
liverance, such as his, is attainable only 
from a knowledge of the highest 
Brahman The mukta (freed) awaits 
the dissolution of the mortal body, m 
complete indifference to his surround- 
ings, and in unruffled calm, like the 
Buddha after attaining Nirvana, and 
death only completes tlie delivery 

A succession of thinkers elaborated 
the Monism of Sankara, with learning 
and dialectical skill only inferior to 
their Master’s, and by the end of the 
tenth century the system of Advaita 
(Monism) appeared to be proof against 
assault The accession of the powerful 
dynasty of the Cholas to supremacy m 
the peninsula, with its marked partiality 
for the worship of Siva, added another 
dangertothe integntjmf Srivaishnavaism 
The early Acharyas (teachers) of the 
community, who witnessed the advance 
of Advaita and Siva-worship, as the 
contemporaries of the imperial Cholas, 
were content to be on the defensive 
The first of them, Nathamuni, was a 
mystic, the author of two lost works on 
Yoga, and the editor of the collect com- 
prising the four thousand hymns of the 
Alwars, which he caused to be recited 
as part of the service in the Vishnu 
temples of the country His grandson, 
Yamuna, was a philosopher and poet, 
as well as a saint and administrator, 
who ruled, with splendour, the Srivaish- 
navas from Srirangam, where he fixed 
his abode He was a master of dialectic, 
and tried to stem the rising tide of 
Monism by controverting the theories of 
illusion (Maya) and ignorance (Avidya) 
which are basal to Advaita ^ Sankara 
had rejected the Pdnchardtra, on which 
Srivaishnavaism based its worship and 
doctrine of avatdra, and Prapattt, m 
another tract ^ He contributed to die 
ancient controversy as to the identity 

'^Atma siddht, samnt stddht, and Isi ara siddhi 
- Agama prCimaiiya 


of the Supreme Being with Vishnu m 
a third,® which is lost To show that 
the Bhagavad-gttd supported the Bhakti- 
malrga he composed a brilliant summary 
of It in verse While he utilised much 
old material now lost to us, he produced 
no work, which in range, depth or 
power could be set against the magistral 
commentaries of Sankara on the cardinal 
texts of Vedanta That he was unable 
to accomplish this was the one cause of 
grief to the learned and pious saint 
To obtain a successor in the leadership 
of Srivaishnavaism, who would rectify 
the omission, was the subject of his 
supplications to the Lord 

The prayer was seemingly answered, 
and the aged Yamuna realised it before 
he passed away, m the middle of the 
eleventh century, at an advanced age 
A grandson of his had settled at the holy 
shrine of Vishnu at Tirumalai with his 
sisters One of them was married early 
m the century to a young and devout 
Brahman scholar from a township, 
Bhutapuri (modern Sriperumbudur), a 
day’s journey from Kanchi (Conjee- 
veram), an ancient cultural and political 
capital of the peninsula, and then the 
seat of a Chola viceroy The lady ga\e 
birth to a boy, who received the name 
of Ramanuja The date of the nativity 
is traditionally placed in Saka 939 (A d 
1017), but another tradition which 
states that Ramanuja was only a hun- 
dred when he died in Saka 1059 (ad 
1137) harmonises better with the chron- 
ology of the events of Ramanuja’s life 
and the history of the time 

Ramanuja was a comely and pre- 
cocious child Under his father’s tuition 
he absorbed the traditional learning of 
the day, religious and secular, and was 
married when he was seventeen The 
father (Kesava-Somayaji) died soon 
after Ramanuja then moved, with his 
widowed mother and wife, to Kanchi, 

^ Alabil pumsa nttna^a 
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to study the Advaita system under a 
distinguished professor named Yadava- 
prakasa, who had shown his indepen- 
dence and originality bj' criticising 
Sankara’s interpretation, and offering 
an alternative interpretation on a crucial 
point 

The studies continued for six years, 
during which the relations between 
teacher and disciple were strained The 
cause was the inconvenient acuteness and 
erudition, as well as the sturdy indepen- 
dence, of Ramanuja, which made him 
challenge now and then the teacher’s 
interpretations of the Brahmasutra, which 
appeared uncogent This won him a 
great name in the schools The irate 
teacher organised a pilgrimage, with his 
pupils, to Kasi, and when they had 
traversed part of the way, Ramanuja 
learned with distress that there was an 
intention of doing away with him In 
alarm, he parted from the company, 
wandered in the wilderness, and got back 


to Kanchi, with help -which he attributed 
to divine inter\'ention He resumed his 
studies under Yadava-prakasa, when the 
latter returned, and before he was tw'entj- 
two came to be regarded as the rising 
champion of his sect The aged Y^una 
had chosen him as his successor, and 
summoned him to Srirangam for a per- 
sonal communion Ramanuja responded, 
but met not Yamuna but tlie funeral 
cortege of the Master on tlie outskirts 
of Srirangam 

Deeply dejected, he returned to 
Kanchi to resume his studies, and pre- 
paration for the duties which he knew 
aw^aited him The oral transmission 
of the different elements of SrTvaish- 
nava doctrine -w'as with different scholars, 
to w'hom he successively applied for 
initiation, so as to become the repository' 
of all the authentic tradition of his sect 
In the course of this search for enlighten- 
ment, he found himself considerably 
embarrassed by his domestic life, -w'hicli 
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VITTHALASWAMI 


Temple of Vtshnu, Vtjayanagar, which was still unfinished when the city fell in 1565 



VISHNU-SURYA 


Vishnu as the sun at noon, supporting the heavens He is rcpresaitcd as an eight-armed 
Aryan warrior king With one hand he holds up the sky He holds his discus, trace, 
sword, shield, his trumpet and the conch m his other hands Relief from MamaJlapuram 
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on the text, and not less learned The 
Upanishads were not separately com- 
mented on, since their leading texts 
were discussed fully in the Sri-bhashya 
At last the successor of Yamuna had 
provided his sect with an array of 
authoritative philosophical works, not 
inferior m learning, depth or subtlety 
or logical power to the great treatises 
on Advaita philosophy With charac- 
teristic restraint, his comments on the 
BTahmasutra were made non-sectarian, 
and It is noteworthy that the essential 
doctrme of salvation by surrender 
{PTapattt) IS not brought into the Srl- 
bhaskya 

The success of his teachings was imme- 
diate and widespread It was due to die 
emphasis which Ramanuja laid on the 
untenability of the idealistic view of 
illusion and ignorance, as obscuring the 
vision of the oneness mth the Universal 
Soul, and the rejection of the world and 
Its phenomena as unreal and illusory 
It was strengthened by his constructive 
effort, rebuilding the theory of Monism, 
so as to allow of differentiation of 
Iswara dirough his modes {Prakdra), 
without implicating His divisibility, and 
his affirmation that matter and spirit 
(achit and chit) were no less eternal than 
Iswara The ultimate oneness and 
reality of the Absolute is conceded But 
It is coupled with the assertion of the 
separate existence, within God, of chit 
and achtt (souls and matter), and their 
equal eternal character and reality 
God IS a synthetic umty, consisting ot 
elements animate and inanimate Though 
equally ultimate, matter (achit) and 
soul (chit) are dependent on Iswara, 
their relations to Him being like that 
of body to soul The soul is a mode 
of the Supreme and, like Iswara eternal, 
real, intelligent, self-conscious, atomic, 
imperceptible, and changeless God has 
both a causal and effectual relationship 
witli soul and matter It is the indivisi- 


bility (non-duality, advaita) of the 
effectual part from the causal, which 
gives the name Visishtadvaita to Raman- 
uja’s system of philosophy The three 
are m a quiescent condition, when 
Iswara withdraws them within Him, in 
the Pralaya (dissolution) following each 
cyclic age (kalpd), but they maintain 
their individuality even m that latent 
condition, being only unable to manifest 
It till Iswara starts His creative activity 
again, as part of his sport (/f/a) or wish 
{icchd) Then subtle matter {achn) 
takes on its grosser forms, souls {chit) 
rediscover their intelligence and enter 
into relations with gross matter, but 
the union takes place m rigid accordance 
with the past action (karma) of the soul 
before the dissolution (Pralaya) Souls 
are masters of their own destiny, and 
are free to redeem themselves by their 
efforts by overcoming their bonds of 
Karma (Karma-pasa) This freedom 
is subject to intervention by divine 
grace — a concept of the union of Infinite 
justice with Infinite mercy The way of 
release is by devotion-cum-reason 
(Bhaktt) To Ramanuja, Bhakti is not 
blind love, or faith, but a reasoned 
devotion to God, which springs from 
good action in the past, and which is 
attainable only by a good life of arduous 
discipline Ramanuja thus fuses into 
his conception of Bhakti, the Jnana 
or wisdom of the Advaita Widi die 
dawn of light, through the operation of 
this Bhakti, comes release (moksha) 
from rebirth and suffering The re- 
leased soul does not lose its individuality 
Life eternal, in perpetual communion 
widi God, is Its lot, equally with diose 
souls (chit), like ViSvakshena or Garuda, 
who have never been allowed to come 
within the grip of rebirth (Nit^a- 
muktas) The freed soul differs in this 
state from the Lord only in us power- 
lessness to create, wnthdraw from the 
world, or rule it as He alone can do 
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CONJEEVERAM 

Temple at Conjeeveram-the old Kanchi, where Ramauuja studied under Yadatapraksa 
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On the side of religion die concept 
of one God, who is the Reality, is 
coupled with His description as the 
embodiment and abode of all conceivable 
good qualities He is Vishnu or Nara- 
yana, as depicted in the Vishnu and 
Bhagavata Puranas As m the Pan- 
charatra system, the Supreme Lord is 
conceived as “coming down” in incar- 
nations, so as to be accessible to the 
yearning souls 

On the ethical side, the conception 
of God as the embodiment of justice, 
whose will IS expressed by the law of 
Karma, which he will not set aside even 
in Pralaya and creation, involves a 
denial of the easy and convenient view 
that the jivan-mukta (of Advaita) might 
set himself above a moral law God 
impels souls towards righteousness as 
the “inner mentor” of souls (antar- 
yamtn), and salvation is only for 
the righteous Bhakti itself is the gift 
of a righteous life The suppliant 
{Prapannd) gets the inner urge for his 
total surrender to the Lord, because of 
the righteousness to which he has been 
impelled by the Lord’s mercy, which 
fills him with an intense craving for His 
grace The guidance of the inner 
guide (antar-yamin) is no less useful 
than that of a saintly teacher {dchdrya) 

The supplication of the teacher on 
behalf of the pupil adds to its effective- 
ness, even as the intervention of Sri is 
the source of Divine Grace Even 
vicarious service is helpful in the work 
of redeeming the soul 

The balm which the teaching of 
Ramanuja must have brought to those 
who found their God either denied or 
turned to an abstraction, and felt them- 
selves converted into a helpless identity 
of the Supreme Soul, as well as those who 
were unable to reconcile the doctrine 
of illusion with the insistent call of 
experience to reject it, must have been 
powerful To the yearning soul 


Ramanuja held out the hope of com- 
munion with a loving and just God 
He not only gave men a God but, m 
Max Muller’s telling phrase, he gave the 
Hindus the souls they had lost Salva- 
tion was not a mere apprehension of the 
Infinite, but the attainment for eternity 
of His supreme status All souls gravi- 
tate or move towards God 

To the comprehensive philosophy, 
which vindicated the rights and obliga- 
tions of the free soul, Ramanuja attached 
a religious side, which gave wide scope 
for spiritual emotion He provided for 
the diffusion of his message of hope 
among the millions a church organisa- 
tion dedicated to the service of redemp- 
tion The idea of God as immanent 
in all high thought and endeavour, by 
whomsoever the effort was made, un- 
folds a limitless tolerance which over- 
rides the barriers of caste and creed 
By demonstrating the compatibility of 
his views of redemption with the old 
tradition he reassured its defenders 
Spiritual statesmanship could go no 
further 

It now remains only to tell briefly 
the story of his apostolate The effect 
of his personal influence, his discourses 
and writings and above all, his example 
was to increase the strength of his 
following Twelve thousand disciples, 
700 ascetics and 74 select leaders are 
said to have been m his entourage A 
powerful community, united by spiritual 
leadership and common convictions, 
was forming within the wider society 
of the Chola Empire When the years 
of trial to the empire (a d 1045-1070), 
in which five kings had ruled, were over, 
the throne came to a mature statesman 
and soldier, Kulottunga I (a D 1070- 
II 17) A centralised government, 
assisted by a trained bureaucracy, was 
coming into existence again in the empire 
Such an organisation could ill brook the 
existence of divided loyalties among its 
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subjects, and of a state within the state 
The irritation caused by the condition 
of such a society under Ramanuja was 
not improbably the real cause of a 
persecution, foreign to the disposition 
of a king who encouraged continued 
patronage of Vishnu shrines This 
policy IS said to have been started by 
the great Chola Emperor The tradi- 
tion that It was Kulottunga I who 
started it is no more improbable than 
the similar treatment of the early Chris- 
tians in the Roman Empire under 
virtuous rulers like Marcus Aurelius, 
Deems and Diocletian A test of 
obedience, extreme and novel, was applied 
to the Srivaishnavas They were ordered 
to subscribe to the brief statement tliat 
there was no God greater than Siva 
The penalty for non-compliance was 
plain 

Ramanuja fled to the uplands of 
Mysore, where a new power was 
rising, which challenged the Chola 
Empire, viz the dynasty of Hoysala 
Ballalas, under an enterprising and war- 
like prince named Bityideva (Sanskrit, 
Vittal Deva) To him Ramanuja went 
for asylum (c 1197) A saint, who was 
also obnoxious to the dynasty’s powerful 
enemy, was doubly welcome Ramanuja 
remained in Mysore for about twenty 
years, during which the king became 
his staunch disciple, receiving the name 
of Vishnuvardhana Hosts of converts 
were made to Srivaishnavasm Five great 
shrines of Vishnu were dedicated, in- 
cluding the great temple of Narayana 
at Yadugiri (Melkote) 

The enraged Chola Emperor, finding 
that Ramanuja had escaped him, and 
resenting the spirited reply of a teacher 
and a pupil of Ramanuja, who had 
answered the summons, had blinded 
him and turned him out into the street, 
where the older man died of pain It 
was well to keep out of the dominions 
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of so rancorous an enemy Ramanuja, 
though guiding his flock in tlie Tamil 
country from Mysore (as it v as left to 
itself by file Emperor once his rage was 
sated), kept away oil Kulottunga I died 
(ad 1 1 17) Then he returned to 
Srirangam to resume his ministry, till 
his death in AD 1137 

The only incident which marred the 
repose of his last years was anodier 
outbreak of fanaticism The crown 
prince (later Kulotonga 11 ) desecrated 
(a d 1127) the Vishnu shrine at Chitra- 
kutam (Chidambaram) Ramanuja 
caused the discarded image to be 
removed to the Tirumalai hills, where 
another shrine was built for its recepoon 
There it remained, for four hundred 
years, oil the desecrated shrine at Chid- 
ambaram was reconsecrated by an 
emperor of Vijayanagara. 

For anotlier ten years Ramanuja 
lingered His work was done Perse- 
cution had added moral strengtlt to his 
community In numbers, organisation 
and devooon to their faith the Srivai- 
shnava community was so-onger titan 
it ever was Every Vishnu temple re- 
sounded with the benedicoon “May 
the divine commands of Ramanuja 
ever gain in strength!’’^ It only re- 
mained for tlte great apostle to follow 
the many Cholas who had predeceased 
him Amidst sorrowing disciples, with 
mind unclouded and concentrated on 
Him whose reality and beneficence no 
one had comprehended better than he, 
the scholar-saint found the release for 
which he had taught every one to v, ork 
and pray By precept and by personal 
example he had shown, in his own life 
of dedicated ser\'ice to God and human 
redemption, the qualities which he had 
wrested from the Monist for tlie God 
of Mercy whom, for over a hundred 
years, he had served faithfully and veil 

^Rilr*anujsoo diy^i jnn iardbafa*^aHi terdhat ir* 
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GURU GOVIND SINGH 

THE GREAT SIKH TEACHER 

1660-1708 

BY SARDAR K M PANIKKAR 


G OVIND Singh was the tenth and 
. last of the Sikh Pontiffs (Gurus), 
and was bom at Patna m Bihar 
where his father, Gum Tej Bahadur, 
had accompanied one of the Rajput 
generals of the Mogul Emperor 

Tej Bahadur, on his return from 
Patna, defied the Emperor Aurangzeb by 
espousing the cause of some persecuted 
Kashmiri Brahmans who had approached 
him for his help In other ways also 
he had come into conflict with the im- 
perial authorities in the Punjab The 
Emperor summoned the Guru to Delhi, 
and, after the usual offer of Islam or 
death, Tej Bahadur was executed m 
1675, and his body was publicly exposed 
in the streets of Delhi At tke place 


where the execution took place no^ 
stands the Gurudwara of Slush Ganj 
Govind Singh succeeded his father as 
Gum at the early age of fifteen Tej 
Bahadur had left his son supreme and 
uncontested power over a united com- 
munity, strong not only in its religious 
devotion, but in a rare combination of 
discipline and martial spint He had 
also bequeathed to his son a tradition 
of implacable hostility towards Moslems 
in general and the Mogul Empire in 
particular, as his last wish was iliat his 
son should avenge the ignominy with 
which he had been put to death in Delhi 
The community, to the spiritual and 
temporal headship of which Govind 
had succeeded at this early age, was no 



THE CAPITAL OF THE SIKHS 

Amritsar, once jtist a village given to Guru Ramdas it is said by the Mogul Emperor 
Akhar, and established as the capital of the Sikhs by Arjim, the son of Ramdas 
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BABA ATAL TOWER 

T/te tower which is situated in the Garden of the Golden Temple is dedicated to Atal Rai, 
younger son of Guru Har Govind The lower room is painted with frescoes representing 

scales from the life of Nanak 
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mg Sikh community For over 600 
years the Hindus in the Punjab had been 
subjected to Moslem rule Dunng that 
long penod, not only had their political 
independence vamshed, but their manh- 
ness of spint had been practically exun- 
guished Punjab, as Ae doorv'ay of 
Hindustan, was the one area which had 
been continuously imder Moslem rule 
Nanak himself had been greatly moved 
by the degradation of his race, and in 
one of his songs he bevuded 

“You wear a lorn cloth, sacnfiaal 
mark and a rosary, 

And yet you earn your living from 
those whom you call mlechas. 
You perform the Hindu worship in 
pnvate. 

Yet, oh my brothers, you read the 
books of Mohammedans and adopt 
their manners ” 

The gradual transformation of Nanak’s 
sect into a martial commumty gave 
to the Hindus of the Punjab a new 
hope, a new feeling of self-respect, and 
in times of persecution, as already alluded 
to in the case of the Kashmin Brahmans, 
they turned to the Gurus of the Sikhs 
for help and support 

On Govmd's succession to the Guru- 
ship, his chief followers deaded that 
It was not safe for one so young to 
be exposed to the enmity of the Mogul 
Emperor He was, therefore, quietly 
taken to Anandpur, a small setdement 
which the late Guru had founded at 
the foot of the Himalayas For practi- 
cally 20 years Govind hved in obscunty 
m this retreat, devotmg hunself to the 
study of Hmdu classics and rehgion and 
preparmg himself for the high re- 
sponsibility which had fallen on him 
The Daswin Padshah Ka Granth, or 
the “Book of the Tenth King,” which 
IS the contnbuuon of Go\Tnd to the 
Sacred Book of the Sikhs, shows how 
deepty he studied the scnptures of the 
Hmdus, not so much for religious 


inspiration as for imbibing in the 
fullest measure the national tradition 
and culture of his race He kept 
stncdy to the teachings of the earlier 
Gurus about the unity of God, the 
inhumanity of caste and the meaning- 
lessness of accumulated custom But 
alone of the Gurus after Nanak, he was 
not only a genuine Hindu in oudook, 
but a profound student of the books, 
traditions and literature of his Aryan 
forefathers 

Another aspect of his smdy at the 
time which is well brought out by the 
Chandi-ki-Chantr, Chandi-ki-Var, and 
other contnbutions to the Daswin 
Padshah ka Granth, is the emphasis on 
the martial exploits of anaent heroes in 
the Hindu puranas Chandi-ki-Chantr is 
the story of the Goddess’ fight with the 
forces of evil described with all the 
realism of the most thnlling martial 
poetry Govmd in fact went to the 
puranas to find inspiration for his people 
in the fight that he planned for them 
dunng his years of reurement. 

He came out of his retirement m i6c)j, 
and proclaimed his mission to the world, 
not only as the Pontiff of his com- 
munity, but as a national leader of a 
revived Hindu nation This mission 
he explained in Vichitra Natak or die 
Strange Drama, a composition of his 
own in w'hich the Almighty is said to 
declare to him 

“I extol and chensh thee as my 
own son I send thee to form a 
separate new faith Go and spread 
It, the hght of nghteousness, and re- 
frain people from senseless acts ” 

And again. 

“ For this purpose was I bom. 

And to spread this rehgion the 
Lord appointed me. 

‘Go and spread nghteousness 
eveiywhere. 

And seize and destroy the vncked 
and the tyrannical ’ 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GOLDEN TEMPLE 


For this purpose was I born, 
And this let all the virtuous 
understand 

To advance righteousness, to 
emancipate the good, 

And to destroy all evil-doers, 
root and branch ” 

This It may be noticed en passant is 
a hteral translation of a famous passage 
in the Bhagavat Gita where Krishna 
says 

Parttrdnaya sadhundm vindfdyaca dus- 
krtdm Dharmasamstdpandrthdya sam- 
bhavdtnt yuge yuge 

The first active step Govmd took in 
order to give effect to his ideals was to 
organise the Sikhs into a disciplined and 
closely knit body under his own uncon- 
tested authority For tins purpose on 
the ist of Baishak, 1699, he announced 
the establishment of the Khalsa (literally 


the “liberated”), and laid down tliat, 
m order to be one of his true followers, 
a disciple must take Pahul and wear the 
five “Ks,” being Kesh, Kara, Kank, 
Katch and Kripan These five are in 
themselves extremely symbolic 

The kesh is the hair which a Sikli 
is not allowed to shave or shear Kara 
IS an iron bangle which is to be worn 
on die hand Kank is the comb which 
IS to be worn on the hair Katch is 
short trousers and kripan is the sw ord 
These, apart from the kripan, are all 
symbols of dckska, or dedication, accord- 
ing to Hindu religion The kesh 
especially represents a vow, and it has 
been the oldest symbol of dedication in 
India The comb is in order to keep 
the hair clean The iron bangle repre- 
sents the determination to eschev' all 
luxurj, and the katch, which must 
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always be worn, perpetual readiness 
The knpan, or long sword, proclaims 
the martial purpose of the dedication of 
the Sikhs In short, the five “K s,” as 
they are called, were dewsed by Govmd 
to impress on the Hmdu mind tlie dedica- 
tion of the Sikhs to the supreme task of 
liberating their people 

The Pahul, or tlie so-called baptism, 
was the process by which the diferent 
Hindu castes w^hich formed tlie foUowmg 
of the Guru were umted into one com- 
mimity, Govmd realised that it was 
caste that stood in the v'ay of any unifi- 
cation of the Hindus and that mere 
declarations agamst the meqmty of the 
system would not break down its 
ngours He therefore considered it 
essential that there must be a sjnnbolic 
act which umted the different castes 
into a smgle community The Pahul 
IS m no sense a baptism It is the 
genuine Hmdu tradition of samskar, 
or a me de passage The Pahul made 
the Sikh a dmja It was a second 
birth 

He further laid down the motto 
that a true Sikh who was his follower 
must wholly dedicate himself to the 
faith and to him as the Guru The 
Sikhs must be prepared for Kirmash 
(loss of fame), Kulnash (loss of family), 
Dharmnash (loss of orthodox rehgion), 
Karmnash (loss of karma) in their devo- 
tion to the Khalsa and its chief They 
were asked to add the suffix “Singh” 
or “lion,” by tradition the suffix of the 
martial classes of the north, to their 
names By these teachings he made the 
Khalsa a disaphned army under the 
control of one dominating mmd dedi- 
cated to the service of God 

The commumty which he established 
was m essence a theocracy which 
exacted unquahfied submission to tlie 
will of the sovereign Pontiff who was 
not only the Guru of his disaples, but 
also the Sachi Padshah or “True King" 


of the commumty. The strength that 
this orgamsation gamed caused jealousy 
among tlie petty chiefs of the hills 
neighbouring Anandpur, and they com- 
bined under Bhim Chand to crush this 
nsmg power which threatened the 
allegiance of their own subjects 

In the battle that ensued at Bhangani, 
the Guru’s forces were successful, and 
his prestige rose greatly m consequence 
But the tnumph was only short lived 
as Govmd had soon to meet a more 
powerful foe Disquieting reports of 
the growth of this new power, so near 
his own capital, had reached the Mogul 
Emperor, Aurangzeb, who was engagea 
on his campaign agamst the Marathas m 
the Deccan The Viceroys of Sirhina 
and Lahore were ordered to march 
against Govmd The impenal armies 
besieged Anandpur m 1701, and after 
undergoing great pnvations, Govina, 
who had been deserted by most of his 
followers till there were not more than 
forty left to bear his standard, secredy 
left Anandpur 

For the next seven years, m effect nil 
the death of Aurangzeb, Govmd had 
no peace He was hunted and harassed 
by the Mogul amues, betrayed by 
foends and allies and shunned by those 
who hailed him first as the Saviour 
Two of his sons fell on the battlefield 
Two were bn eked alive at Sirhind 
by die Mogul governor. Most of his 
followers, borne down by pnvations, 
deserted, and only a handful were left 
with him But the courage of Govmd, 
made daundess by his supreme sense of 
imssion, never for a moment faltered 
In 1706, when his formne seemed to 
have touched its nadir, the Guru vTote 
the celebrated epistle Zafar Nama, 
literally die Episde of Victory, to me 
Mogul Emperor, m which he proudly 
remarked 

“What is the use of putting down a 
few sparks (meaning the murder of 
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SIKH TEMPLE, LAHORE 


The Punjab ts the home of the Sikhs Here is the entrance to the Sikh temple in Lahore^ 
the headquarters of Ranjit Singh, last great ruler of the Sikh Empire He covered the 
dome of the temple at Amntsar with copper gilt, giving it its name of "Golden Temple ” 
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his sons) when the flame of power is 
burning more fiercely than ever^” 
He denounced the emperor for all the 
wrongs he had done, and, as became a 
religious leader, proudly proclaimed 
that he feared none but the King of 
Kings in whose presence the Emperor 
himself would have to answer for the 
tyranny he had exerased in this world 
Aurangzeb was unmoved by the denun- 
aation of an infidel, and sent a peremp- 
tory order to the Guru summoning him 
to his presence But before even tlie 
order reached Govind, Aurangzeb passed 
away, and the Mogul Empire, which the 
personality of the great emperor had 
kept together, was rent by the dissen- 
sions of a war of succession 

This was Govmd’s opportunity After 
seven 3fears of incessant warfare which 
had reduced his following and crippled 
his matenal resources, the opportunity 
was now offered to him to intervene 
effectively in the affairs of the Empire 
Itself Bahadur Shah sent for Govind, 
and the Guru, supported by a numerous 
following which again gathered around 
him wnth this change m his fortune, 
appeared m the Mogul camp A 
mihtary command is said to have been 
given to him, and he marched with 
the impenal troops to the Deccan 
where, on the banfe of the Godavari, 
he was stabbed to death when asleep 
by a Pathan youth whose father 
had been killed by Govind in a pnvate 
quarrel 

Govind was only forty-seven when 
he died, and the sdiemes which he had 
evolved m the retreat at Anandpur 
dunng his earher days remained unful- 
filled at his death But the work he 
had done dunng the twelve years of his 
acuve mimstry from 1695 to 1707 entitle 
him to be considered one of the truly 
great men of mediaeval India 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
Govind was his declaration that the 


imssion of the Gurus had ended with 
him, and that the Sikhs m future were 
to seek the gmdance of God only in 
the collective voice of the community 
and in the sacred wntings of the ten 
Gurus By this momentous deasion 
he saved the community from a heredi- 
tary theocracy The final authority m 
all matters of the panth was left to the 
commumty itself, which was enjoined 
not to recognise any spmmal authonty 
beyond that of the Granth Sahib, or the 
Sacred Book contaimng the teachings of 
the ten Gurus, or any temporal authonty 
over the panth, except that of the com- 
munity Itself 

The history of the community before 
him had convinced Govind that succes- 
sion to the Pontificate was the easy 
source of schism It was also obvious 
to him that since his own sons were 
dead, an undisputed succession to the 
Gzddi was impossible at that cntical 
juncture Govind, therefore, had no 
successors, and the Sikhs today acknow- 
ledge no spintual authonty beyond the 
Sacred Book and the collective conscience 
of the community 

It would be a mistake to think that 
Govind’s influence as a teacher was 
confined to the Sikh community There 
IS ample evidence in his wntings to 
show Aat It was the helpless and defence- 
less condition of the Hindus that acted 
as the supreme motive of his action The 
Khalsa was to him the instrument for 
reviving the marual spint of the Hindus 
and of reviving them as a nation The 
Daswm Padshah ka Granth not only 
glorifies the deeds of the anaent Hindu 
Heroes, but draws upon them for mspir^ 
non for the present The knpan itself, 
which he adopted as the symbol 
Sikhs, was said to have been touched by 
Bhawam (the Mother-Goddess) after 
tantnc ceremonies performed ^ 
Brahman ascetic from Benares Chandi- 
ki-Chantr, as well as the glonficauon 0 
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THE ALTAR IN THE SUCH TEMPLE AT SIALKOT 


the deeds of Rama and Krishna, m the 
writings of Govind shows that he aimed 
at the resurrection of the Hindus as a 
people, while keeping his own disaples 
strictly to the religious tenets of Nanak 
and his predecessors 

The political effects of Govind’s twelve 
years of activity were also considerable 
The Mogul authority in the vital 
province of the Punjab was completely 
shattered at the time of Aurangzeb’s 
death The military tradition of the 


Khalsa, which he emphasised and per- 
fected, practically eradicated the vestige 
of Moslem authority in the 150 years 
that followed his deatli The Punjab, 
which had for 700 years been entirely 
under Moslem occupation, again became 
a Hindu province under the successors 
of Govind, and undoubtedly what made 
this possible was tlie strengdi, solidarity 
and the national ideals which Govind 
gave to tlie Hindus m general and his 
own Sikh community m particular 
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r"'| THE real biography of Rammohan 

I IS <^0 be read in his life work, a 
-A. hfe full of sustained strivings in 
various fields — social, political and re- 
ligious, full of courage, sincerity and 
singleness of purpose, of indomitable 
energy and fiery enthusiasm such as has 
seldom been equalled in any part of 
the world Much of this is happily 
reflected in his prolific writings in the 
English, Bengali, Sanskrit, Persian and 
Urdu languages, and thus remains as a 
heritage to generations unborn For 
the purpose of this biographical sketch 
It IS more appropriate to dive into his 
mind than to deal with the events of 
his life, save in so far as it may be 
necessary to furnish a framework for 
the picture 

Rammohan was born in the village of 
Radhanagar, near Knshnagar, in the dis- 
fict of Hoogly, on the 22nd ^lIay, 1772 ^ 
He came of a respectable Brahman 
family His great-grandfather, Krishna 
Chandra Banerji, saw service under the 
Nawab of Bengal and was honoured with 
the title of “Roy Roy,” afterwards con- 
tracted into “ Roy,” which has since been 
retained as the designation of the family 
in place of the caste name “Banerji ” 

Braja Benode, the third son of Krishna 
Chandra and the grandfather of Ram- 
mohan, sen'ed the Nawab Siraj-ud- 
Doula in a disunguished capaaty, but, 
on account of some ill-treatment accorded 
to him, he quitted the employment and 

1 Tien IS some imeertaintj as to tie ^ear ard date 
of bis birth Tie j ear most frequeitly a eepted is 
that pun Dll bis tombstore, ramelj, 1774 His 
biographer, Mtss S D Collet, gii es certain reasons 
for preferring the earlier date, nlich is accepted here 
See PItss Collet’s “Life arJ letters of Raja 
Rammohan Roy " 


spent the rest of his life at home He 
had five sons, of whom Ramkanta, the 
fifth, was the father of Rammohan 
Rammohan’s paternal ancestors vere 
Vaishnavas noted for tlieir piety and 
devotion His maternal ancestors were 
staunch Shaktas Very early in life 
Rammohan showed signs of conspicuous 
talent, and Ramkanta spared no pains 
to give him an excellent education He 
received his early instruction in die 
village school, where he made some 
progress in Bengali But Bengali was 
not of much consequence m diose davs 
Persian was still the Court language, 
and a knowledge of it wws indispen- 
sable He received private tuition m 
Persian at home under a Maulvi, and 
later on he w'as sent to Patna, dien a 
great centre of Islamic learning, for a 
proper study of Arabic and Persian 
There he read Euclid and Aristotle m 
Arabic, and also made a study of the 
Koran and Koranic literature He was 
then sent for study of Sanskrit to Benares, 
where he did not take long to become 
well-versed m die literature, law and 
philosophy of his people, specially the 
Upanishads Vfliile this education made 
him an ardent admirer and ad\ocate of 
the monodieistic religion inculcated in 
the Upanishads, it shook his faith in die 
popular Hindu religion of the daj 
On his return home he fearlesssly 
attacked the meaningless ceremonialism 
and the pnest-ndden idolatr}’ which 
prevailed all round in the name of 
Hinduism This led to an estrange- 
ment betw'een him and his father, and 
made him leave his paternal roof In 
search of truth he went out on tra\el, 
which w^s not confined to India alone 
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but extended to far-off Tibet After 
about three years of travel Rammohan 
returned to his father — when he was 
about twenty years old — and on hts 
return was tien back with great kind- 
ness and affection It appears^ how- 
ever, that intellectually and spiritually 
the paternal roof proved inhospitable, 
and we learn from his friend and con- 
temporary, William Adam, that Ram- 
mohan, after relinquishing idolatry , “ was 
obliged to reside for ten or twelve years 
at Benares at a distance from his friends 
and relatives ” 

The death of his father in 1803 led 
him to remove from Benares to Mur- 
shidabad, the old Mogul capital of 
Bengal There he published his first 
work, entitled Tuhfat-ul-Muwahuddm, 
or “A gift to Monotheists” — a treatise 
in Persian with an Arabic preface This 
work shows in a considerable measure 
the influence on Raramohan’s mind and 
style of writing of his studies in Islamic 
scriptures at Patna In matter, it is a 
deistic dissertation on the fuulity of all 
existing religions and the fatumes of 
religious leaders In form, it is cast in 
a logical mould and abounds with 
logical and philosophical terms It is 
an esSay seeking to establish that the 
real root of all religions is faidi in one 
Supreme Being, and that all the rest 
IS mere excrescence 

Rammohan now entered service under 
the East India Company as a clerk in 
the Collectorate under Mr John Digby, 
the Collector at Rangpur He was 
subsequent!}' promoted to the post of 
Dewan, “the principal native officer in 
the collection of revenue ” Rammohan 
commenced the study of English in his 
twenty-fourth year (17961 In his 
twenty-ninth year (1801) he could speak 
It well enough to be understood During 
his stay at Rangpur, Rammohan carried 
on religious controversies with the 
Pundits, wrote tracts in Persian, trans- 


lated portions of the Vedanta, studied tlie 
Tantras and made a study of the Kalpa 
Sutras and other Jama scriptures Thus 
It was a time of strenuous preparation 
for his future work Besides these, he 
used to hold vigorous religious discus- 
sions every evening at his residence, in 
which he used all the weapons of his 
armoury in exposing the absurdiUes of 
idolatrv 

After about ten years Rammohan 
retired from service with a view to find- 
ing more time for the work which lay 
nearest his heart Leaving government 
service he went home to stay with his 
mother awhile But his controversies 
with the Pundits and his persistent 
attacks on the popular Hinduism of die 
day roused the animosity of his neigh- 
bours, who subjected turn to endless 
persecutions Eventually, tliese brought 
about the displeasure of his mother, 
Tarim Devi, who obliged Rammohan 
to quit the house He then went to 
Raghunathpur, a neighbouring village, 
w'here, living in a &ociety sunk in 
idolatry, superstition and nameless ritual- 
ism, diis votary of the spirit-God 
worshipped from day to day The One 
w'lthout a second, in spirit and in truth, 
and m the grand solitude of his indepen- 
dence 

Tliere was one fateful event that 
happened during this penod which left 
an indelible impression on Rammohan’s 
mind and acted on him as a powerful 
impetus later m life, to the everlasting 
benefit of his country' Rammohan 
had an elder brother, named Jaganmohan, 
w'ho died in 1811 His w'lfe, who was 
devotedly attached to him, burnt her- 
self on his funeral pyre Rammohan 
had tried to dissuade her from it, but 
had failed When, however, she actually 
felt the flames on her person she made 
an attempt to get up and escape But 
the orthodox relations, dreadmg such 
escape as almost an act of heresy and 
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sacrilege, managed to keep her pinned 
down to the pyre by means of bamboo 
poles while, with the noise of tom-toms 
and other instruments, they drowned 
her frantic shrieks Rammohan, though 
a witness of this awful scene, failing to 
help her out of such a tragic end, was 
stricken with pity and remorse He 
there and then took the vow that he 
would never rest till the inhuman practice 
of Suttee was abolished 

How faithfully he kept this vow 
and with what consummate energy and 
skill he accomplished his great object 
will appear from the following testimony 
of the Rev J Fox, a noted Englishman 
of the day “There is no doubt that it 
was greatly through his firmness, his 
enlightened reasonings, and his per- 
severing efforts, that the Government of 
Bengal at last thought themselves enabled 


to interdict the immolanon of vidows 
His arguments and his appeals to ancient 
authonnes held sacred by the Brahmans, 
enlightened the minds of many of tliem, 
and made the merciful inter\ention of 
Lord William Bentinck and his Council 
no longer regarded by them, and by 
persons connected with the East India 
Company at home, as an interference 
with the religions of the Hindus ” So 
great was the agitation engineered by 
the blind Hindu orthodoxy of the d ly 
in favour of its retention that, but for 
Rammohan’s indefatigable exertions and 
powerful moral support, it vould 
hardlv have been possible for Lord 
William Bentinck, the then Viceroy md 
Governor-General of India, actuated as 
he was by the most humane sentiments 
and the best of intentions, to abolish 
the Suttee In 1S29 the Suttee Act was 



STAPLETON GROVE HOUSE 

In September, 1833, the Raja arrived at Bristol to rest and recuperate after the strain of 
his stay tn London In this house he was taken suddenly ill and died, September 27 
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passed and the inhuman practice put 
down for ever 

The year 1814 saw Rammohan settled 
down at Calcutta and there he soon 
began his life work m right earnest 
There was in those days in and about 
Calcutta a galaxy of foreign intellectuals 
who have by their labours left their 
mark on the Indian soaal and educa- 
tional history of the day — ^men of the 
cahbre of Colebrooke, H H Wilson, 
Macaulay, Sir William Jones, Sir Hyde 
East, Adam, and the Idee The last 
mentioned of these played the part of 
an active comrade and coadjutor with 
Rammohan later on Thus the atmo- 
sphere was congemal to Rammohan and 
favourable for his work. He had now 
set his heart on wagmg war agamst the 
current idolatry and superstition, and 
on reviving Ae unidolatrcus Hindu 
monotheism of old With this object 
he first published, at considerable ex- 
pense, the Sansknt ongmal with annota- 
tions of a few of the Upanishads In 
the year 1815 he published the Vedanta 
Sutras in Bengali In 1816 came the 
Abndgment of the Vedanta in Bengali, 
Urdu and English and also translations 
of the Kena and Isha Upanishads into 
Bengali and Enghsh In 1817 followed 
translations of die Katha and Mundaka 
Upanishads into Bengali and English, 
and m 1818 a translation of the Man- 
dukya Upamshad into Bengali. In 1817 
there also appeared in English “A 
Defence of Hindu Theism” and “A 
Second Defence of the Monotheistical 
System of the Vedas ” These publica- 
tions, appearing m quick succession one 
after another, caused a great commotion 
in the orthodox camp Cntiasras and 
controversies followed; but Rammohan 
was not to be silenced The next four 
or five years saw Rammohan vigorously 
engaged m refuting with consummate 
skill the arguments m support of Hmdu 
symbohsm and pnestcraft. 


This was but one phase of his 
polemical activities Another important 
phase was his controversy with Chnsnan 
missionaries In order to study the 
Christian senptures in their original, 
Rammohan began to learn Greek and 
Hebrew with the help of his fnend 
Adam The friendship that sprang up 
between Rammohan and Adam re- 
mained unshaken even to the day that 
Rammohan drew his last breath With 
the help of his friend and one Mr 
Yates, another Christian missionary, 
Rammohan commenced translating the 
four Gospels mto Bengali This under- 
taking proved rather eventful — ^Adam 
made a pubhc avowal of his conversion 
from Trmitariamsm to Unitananisml 
This was sarcastically desenbed by the 
scandalised cntics of the day as the 
“fall of the second Adam ” 

In 1820 Rammohan published “The 
Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace 
and Happiness,” being a compilation 
from the four Gospels of the essential 
teachings of Jesus, with all that savoured 
of dogmas and miracles studiously left 
out. This raised a storm of opposition 
Contrary to expectation, it was the 
Baptist missionanes of Serampore who 
attacked him most vehemently In 
fact, this opposition came as the greatest 
surprise of his life Nothing daunted, 
Rammohan published m close succession 
three “Appeals to the Chnsnan Public 
m Defence of the Precepts of Jesus 
In these he surpassed himself m the 
accuracy, clearness and perspicmty of 
his exposition, m the thoroughness and 
depth of his research, in the digmty of 
his self-restramt, and in his transparent 
sympathy and chanty towards Ms 
opponents Indeed, his wntings on 
this subject will go down to postenty 
as a model for all controversiahsts 

While his mam objective was rehgious 
reformation, a life so true and devout, 
a gemus so versatile could not but flow 
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Bengal” (1830) would do credit to any 
trained Iaw}'’er and junst deeply trained 
in the history of Hindu Law 

The beginnings of educational en- 
thusiasm m India may be traced to 
Rammohan as the pioneer He con- 
ducted the journals the Sambad 
Kaumudi, in Bengali, and the Mirat- 
id-Akhbar, in Persian, for the dissemina- 
tion of useful knowledge of a historical, 
literary, and scientific character, politics 
not excluded He turned the Bengali 
language into a powerful medium of 
expression for all purposes of national 
uplift He wrote text books in Bengali 
on Grammar, Geography, Astronomy 
and Geometry He lent his support 
to all movements and organisations 
which were calculated even indirectly 
to help forward the cause of education 
It did not matter to Rammohan whether 
the schools and colleges were to be 
started under Christian missionary en er- 
prise or not It was the diffusion of 
useful knowledge — scientific, literary and 
moral — that he cared for Later on, 
when Dr Duff, the great educatiomst, 
amved m India and found the forces 
of prejudice arrayed against him, it was 
Rammohan who actively helped him 
to secure pupils and even attended the 
Bible classes himself in order to dissipate 
the fears of the guardians in regard to 
proseljmsrn Besides this, he estab- 
lished and maintamed at his own expense 
an Enghsh School, where Devendra 
Nath Tagore, the second great leader of 
the Brahma Samaj, received his early 
instruction 

Rammohan’s name will always be 
remembered mth gratitude for the dis- 
tingmshed part he took in the famous 
controversy of the so-called Anghasts 
versus the Orientalists as to the pattern 
of education to be pursued in India 
Himself a profound Oriental scholar he 
would yield to none m his regard and 
respect for Oriental learning But his 


eagle eye perceived its limitations and 
saw the future fraught with danger, if 
education were pursued after a purely 
Onental pattern In a countiy'^ where 
metaphysics and philosophy had almost 
been overdone and men had developed a 
morbid feeling that “we are such stuff 
as dreams are made of,” what was wanted 
was a wholesome antidote of Western 
methods of education m natural sciences 
and a more practical view of life At 
the same time he was not unconsaous 
that tlie Vedanta, rightly handled, would 
help his countrymen to emerge from 
superstition and idolatry and embrace 
pure Theism It was with this purpose 
that he founded the Vedanta College 
for the kind of instruction which the 
Vedanta alone could give 

The efforts of Rammohan for the 
introduction of the English system of 
education did not fructify nil two years 
after his death In 1835 was passed the 
famous Educanon Decree inaugurating 
the present system of Enghsh educanon 
Rammohan may well be called the 
Father of Indian Pohncs But his 
pohncal horizon v^s not confined to 
India His pohncs were truly cosmo- 
politan and sprang out of a consuming 
love of freedom which brooked no 
barriers of race, creed, colour, or countt}' 
Hence, whether it was the people of 
Naples that had failed to extort a con- 
sntunon from their desponc king, or 
the people of Ireland that had failed to 
get jusnce and fairness from the Bnttsh 
Government, Rammohan’s acnve sym- 
pathies were always with the oppressed 
Siimlarly, when lie saw the triumph of 
liberty in the success of the French 
revolunon of 1830, or m the establish- 
ment of constttunonal government in 
Spam, his heart rejoiced with them in 
sympathy, which he did not fail pubhcly 
to express Indeed, it was his intense 
love of freedom, freedom not only for 
himself but for all, that accounted for 
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this cosmopolitanism in bis politics In 
the words of his lifelong friend Adam, 
“He would be free or not be at all 
Love of freedom was perhaps the 
strongest passion of his soul — freedom 
not of action merely, but of thought ” 
Nearer home in matters that affected 
freedom he proved an intrepid fighter 
and an unfailing champion of liberty 
In 1823 was passed a Press Ordinance 
which provided that thenceforth no 
one was to publish a newspaper without 
having first obtained a licence from the 
Governor-General m Council Ram- 
mohan took a fearless stand against 
this Ordinance curtailing the freedom 
of the Press, and presented a memorial, 
signed by leading gentlemen of the 
town of Calcutta, praying for its repeal 
This memorial has rightly been de- 
scribed by his biographer, Miss Collet, 
as “the Areopagitica of Indian history” 
The Memorial, however, did not succeed 
in Its object 

In 1827 was passed a new Jury Act 
The mischief of the Act lay in die fact 
that thereby there had been introduced 
“religious distinctions into the judicial 
system of the country ” He was the 
first to protest against it, and sent peti- 
tions for presentauon to both die Houses 
of Padiament signed by many leading 
Hindus and Mohammedans In 1828 
the Executive Government of India 
passed a legulation authorising its 
revenue officers to dispossess the holders 
of rent-free lands at their own discretion, 
without any judicial decree having 
been sought or obtained against die 
validity of the title to such lands 
Rammohan instantly placed himself at 
the head of the landholders of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and in a petition of 
protest addressed to Lord William 
Bentinck, Governor-General, condemned 
^ such arbitrary and desponc proceedings 
The representation failed The matter 
was carried to England where, too, it 


proved unsuccessful But it points to 
the promptitude with which Rammohan 
exposed the black spots in die admini- 
stration, of W'hich he was as ardent a 
well-wisher as he w'as of his own people 
No less important were liis answers 
to the numerous questions put to him 
during his sojourn in England by the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on a variety of subjects 
vitally affecting good government The-s 
show the breadth and accuracy of the 
Raja’s knowledge of the administration 
of this country, and the unfailing sym- 
pathy for his people wdiich breathed 
through them In his answ’ers on the 
Judicial and on the Revenue systems of 
India he had to touch upon a vast 
variety of topics, such as appointment 
of native assessors m the civil courts, 
the separation of judicial from revenue 
functions, the separation of judicial 
from executive functions, the codifica- 
tion of die criminal and other laws of 
India, the proportion of Indian revenues 
expended in England, in other words, 
the dram of Indian money to foreign 
countries wadiout any Jiope of return 
— subjects w'hich present problems still 
unsolved It w'as only a Rammohan 
who could have dealt widi all diese 
questions with the same insight and 
authority as he aid die Vedanta and 
the Precepts of Jesus’ 

Side by' side widi diis incessant 
quest after knowdedge, freedom, happi- 
ness for all, diere w'as die insatiable 
hunger and thirst of his soul after the 
bringing together of people of all races 
and creeds m one catholic w'orship of 
die common Fadier of all That was 
to be the crowming act of his life To 
that end he had to go through much 
preparation, much thought and research, 
much estrangement from his near and 
dear ones, till in 1830, on die 23rd 
January, he w'as able to dirow open 
the doors of die first Temple of Universal 
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Worship of The One without a second 
— ^an epoch-making event The Trust 
Deed, dated January 8, 1830, is a unique 
document It marked the advent of 
Umversahsm in actual worship m the 
Temple “to be used occupied enjoyed 
apphed and appropriated as and for a 
place of public meeting of all sorts and 
descnptions of people without distmc- 
tion as shall behave and conduct them- 
selves in an orderly sober religious and 
devout manner ” The worship was to 
be so conducted as would not only tend 
“to the promotion of the contemplation 
of the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe,” but also “to the promotion 
of charity morality piety benevolence 
and virtue and the stren^ening of the 
bonds of union between men of all 
religious persuasions and creeds ” Thus 
the Trust Deed was not a mere legal 
document It heralded the beginning 
of the Brahmo Samaj which in the fulness 
of time rvas to take its stand on universal 
brotherhood and universal worship of 
the common Father of all 

Later, under Devendra Nath Tagore 
— the next leader of the Brahmo Samaj 
— ^v'as evolved a congregation wath a 
covenant and a public declaration of 
faith It was left to the genius of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the third great 
leader, fifty years after, to form it mto 
an orgamsed Church w^hich recogmses 
in ail prophets and saints a harmony, 
in all scriptures a umty and through all 
dispensations a contmuity 
As far back as 1817 Rammohan had 
written to his fnend Digby of lus 
intention to visit England An oppor- 
tunity now presented itself The titular 
Emperor of Delhi, Akbar the Second, 
successor to the House of Timur, was 
anxious to place some grievances of his 
before His Britannic Majesty for re- 
dress And who could plead his case 
better than Rammohan? He accord- 
ingly appomted Rammohan as Impenal 


Envoy to the Court of Great Britain 
and mvested him with the tide of Raja 
as a mark of dignity and distinction 
attaching to the position of Envoy 
To Rammohan the visit to England 
was imperatively indicated for more 
reasons than one The advocates of 
Suttee were going to appeal to the King 
m Counal agamst the Suttee Act which, 
according to them, was an unwarranted 
interference with the religious practices 
of the Hindus Rammohan felt that 
his presence in England would be neces- 
sary to vmdicate the Government of 
Lord William Bentinck and to show up 
the hollowness of the contennon that 
the inhuman practice of Suttee had 
religious sanction behmd it There vas 
also the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany, which was shordy to come up for 
renewal Rammohan was anxious in 
that connection to do his part for safe- 
guarding and enlarging the nghts and 
pnvileges of his people All these, 
added to his insauate thurst for a study 
of the peoples and politics of the West, 
pointed to the time as specially oppor- 
tune for carrymg out his long-chenshed 
desire He sailed from Calcutta in die 
Albion on the 15 th of November, 1830, 
and landed in Liverpool on the 8th of 
April, 1831 His fame had preceded 
him As a God-fearing man of cosmo- 
politan sympathies, as an intrepid fighter 
and reformer, as a man of vast learning 
and erudition, as one who spoke and 
wnrote wnth authonty as the mouthpiece 
of India’s aspirations, indeed as the 
herald of Indian renaissance, he was 
already known m the West 

The actual impressions of his «sit 
on English mmds and the relations it 
established between the East and the 

West far exceeded expectations, an 

opened a new epoch In the words 0 
Professor Max Muller “For the s^e 0 
mtellectual intercourse, for the sake o 
comparing notes, so to say, with is 
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Aryan brothers, Rammohan Roy was 
the first who came from East to West, 
the first to join hands and to complete 
that world-wide circle through which 
henceforth, like an electric current, 
Oriental thought could run to tlie West, 
and Western thought return to the 
East, making us feel once more that 
ancient brotherhood which unites the 
whole Aryan race, inspiring us with 
new hopes for a common faith, purer 
and simpler than any of the ecclesiastical 
religions of the world, and invigorating 
us for acts of nobler daring in die con- 
quest of truth than any that are inscribed 
m the chronicles of our divided past ’’ 
Wide and varied as were his interests, the 
period of the Raja’s sojourn in Europe 
coincided with some of the momentous 
events of British history Apart from 
the mission from the King of Delhi, to 
which he faithfully attended and in 
which he attained success in a large 
measure, he threw himself with all the 
earnestness of his soul into the great 
political movements of the day He 
presented to the House of Commons the 
counter-peution, numerously signed from 
India, against the renewal of the Suttee 
atrocities and had the satisfaction of 
being present when the Suttee appeal 
preferred by the die-hards of India was 
rejected As a recognised authority on 
Indian affairs he was invited to give 
evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to 
consider the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter He did not per- 
sonally appear before the Select Com- 
mittee, but by means of a series of 
“ Communications to the Board of 
Control” gave his authoritative views on 
the revenue and judicial systems and 
the condition of the people in India 
which were duly embodied in the Blue 
Books By the Statute that followed, 
embodying the last renewal of die Com- 
pany’s Charter, the East India Company 


was changed from a trading concern into 
a political organisation He followed 
with intense interest die passage of die 
Reform Bill through all its stages and 
saw England passing from a practical 
oligarchy to a truer democracy, He 
saw' the Act pass which abolished slaver}' 
throughout die Briush dominions In 
fact, as his biographer puts it, he saw 
the New England being bom out of the 
heart of Old England and “in him the 
New England first became acquainted 
with the New India ” He made many 
friends, and was received into many an 
English home not only as a distin- 
guished guest but as a friend 

Public honours came duck and fast 
The East India Company entertained 
him at a dinner attended by eighty dis- 
tinguished guests, the chairman pre- 
siding At die Coronauon of George IV 
he was honoured with a place amongst 
foreign ambassadors The Raja was 
also introduced to an audience of the 
King (William IV) and W'as most 
graciously received On his visit to 
France in aummn, 1832, he was received 
w'lth great royal consideration by Louis 
Phillippe, with whom he had the 
honour of dining more than once The 
Royal Asiatic Society and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Society invited 
the Raja with great cordiality to take 
part in their annual funcuons 

But all this incessant strain told on 
the Raja’s health Early in September, 
1833, arrived at Stapleton Grove, 

near Bristol, to rest and recoup his 
tired nerves at that retreat There, 
however, he was suddenly taken ill on 
the 1 8th, and after a short illness passed 
to his eternal rest on the 27th September, 
1833 

His earthly remains lie interred 
in Arno’s Vale Cemetery at Bristol, 
where a graceful Indian mausoleum has 
been raised over them by his grateful 
countrymen 
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S WAMI ViVEKANANDA, One of the 
most notable figures m the social 
and religious development of 
modem India, was a Bengali bearing die 
secular name of Narendra Nath Dutt 
He was born in Calcutta on the 9th of 
January, 1 862 He was by • birth a 
Kayastha, a member of a caste of wnters, 
belonging to the middle class of the 
Indian social order Of his mother he 
often spoke with a sense of deep indebted- 
ness “It is my mother,” he declared, 
“who has been the constant inspirauon of 
my life and work ” His father seems to 
have been much influenced by the atmo- 
sphere of the new India of his time, an 
India that was coming under the powerful 
influence of the scientific outlook of the 
West He abandoned his ancestral 
faith, but we are told that when his son 
showed him on one occasion die 
Christian Bible he said, “If there is a 
religion it would be in this book ” 
The young man received a good 
education, graduating from a Christian 
College in Calcutta The influence of 
Herbert Spencer was at that time very 
powerful over the quick and assimilative 
minds of the students of Bengal, and 
Narendra seemed likely to follow in this 
respect in the footsteps of his father 
“The analytic and scientific method of 
the West,” we are told by one of his 
disciples of a later day, “laid hold on 
him ” We can see that even then he was 
aware of a conflict within him between 
his reason and his passions, a conflict 
that throughout all his tumultuous life 
was never fully resolved There was 
much in him, it is evident, that drew 
him towards a life of sensuous enjoy- 


ment “He could bo\, swim, rov , and 
had a passion for horses He vas the 
favourite of youth and the arbiter of 
fashion ” Especially he seems to hn\ c 
possessed the ear of a musician and 1 
voice that, whether he used it, as a 
young man, to sing the songs of Bengal 
or, later, to deliv'er his orations to 
American audiences, charmed those who 
listened to it Madame Cal\ e described 
his voice as “an admirable baritone 
having the vibrations of a Chinese gong ” 
On the occasion of his first meeting witii 
Paramhamsa Ramaknshna the >oung 
man, who was then eighteen jears ol 
age, was asked to sing He did so, 
with the result that his future Master, 
emouonally intensely sensitive as he 
was, passed, we are told, into an ecstasj 
But there was another aspect of his 
experience besides that of “a young 
artist pnnee of the Renaissance From 
his youth up, he himself tells us, m o 
dreams visited him In one he saw him- 
self “tlie possessor of riches, honours, 
power and glorj' ” “But the ne't 
instant,” he goes on, “I saw m3 self 
renouncing all w'orldl} things, dressed 
in a simple loin-cloth, being on aims, 
sleeping at tlie foot of a tree ” When the 
tumult of his restless life w^as dving 
down and the end w'as at hand he 
delivered this verdict — “ More and more 
the true greatness seems to me to be tliat 
of die worm doing us dutx silenil) 
from moment to moment and hour to 
liour ” There w'as little of the silent 
worm about Vnekananda at ant' penod 
of his life, but perhaps one can undcr- 

1 Ror-tat Eal/arJ, " Proph-fs of lb' jVfs IrJ s “ 
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stand better the clamorous energy of his 
career if one remembers that always this 
ideal lay behind it and never ceased to 
beckon him 

To understand the spiritual discord of 
which Narendra Nath Dutt was already 
aware we must have some conception of 
the atmosphere which he breathed as a 
student in Calcutta India, in the 
decade dunng which he was at College, 
was entenng upon the gradual process of 
Its awakening to a new interest in its 
national and spmtual heritage The 
penod of doaie submission to the forces 
that for some time had been invading 
India was passing Restlessness and 
self-questioning were stirnng the minds 
of many, but with as yet htde confidence 
as to the direction in which advance 
should be made It was not surpnsmg 
that this ferment should have its centre 
in the eager and questing spint of the 
Bengali people A generation had 
passed since the death of Ra)a Ram- 
raohan Roy, the first of the great men 
of modem India, and a different temper 
from his w'as now abroad m the land 
The Sama) Movement, of which he was 
the imtiator, was beginmng to lose its 
impetus and to exhibit symptoms of a 
divided purpose Narendra had come for 
a while under the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj leaders, but their ration- 
alistic theism and their Pun tan ethics 
did not long satisfy him, not even when 
these were modified by the emotionahsra 
of Keshub Chunder Sen and were pro- 
claimed with his powerful eloquence 
Another influence more traly Hindu and 
more attuned to the mood of this young 
paladm, and to the nationahst pnde 
begmnmg to stir the hearts of many like 
him, was about to lay its grasp upon him 
and bnng his hesitations to an end. 

This influence was that of an unlettered 
Brahman ascetic called Ramaknshna, 
who by the spell of his personality was 
drav/mg to himself great numbers of 


those who, in Calcutta and the country 
round about, were looking for a guide to 
lead them out of their perplexities This 
IS not the place in which the story of this 
remarkable man can be told Max Muller 
first made him and his teaching known 
to the West, and his extraordinary 
qualities have not ceased since then to 
interest and attract students of Onental 
mysticism What concerns us is to 
understand what it was in him that 
brought this young seeker so completely 
into subjection to his spint At what 
date Narendra first saw his Master seems 
to be somewhat uncertain It may have 
been when, at the age of i8, he, with 
some student companions, met him in the 
house of a fnend, and the seer perceived 
the great qualities in him and set himself 
to win him The story of the struggle 
in Narendra between the advanced 
views he had imbibed in the halls of the 
Brahmo Samaj and the very different 
message of this Hindu who followed 
old ways and claimed to have reached 
through them truths hid from the 
learned, need not be related here How 
It ended may be told in the words of one 
of Narendra’s fellow-smdents, after- 
wards a distingmshed teacher and scholar, 
Brajendra Nath Seal 

He IS descnbmg, more than twenty 
years afterwards, the change that was 
wrought at this time in his fnend by the 
influence of Ramaknshna “I watched, 
he says, “with intense interest the trans- 
formation that went on under my eyes 
The attitude of a young and rampant 
Vedantist — cum Hegelian — cum Revo- 
lutionary like myself towards the cult of 
religious ecstasy and Kali-worship may 
be easily imagined, and the spectacle of a 
bom iconoclast and free-thinker like 
Vivekananda, a creative and dominating 
intelligence, a tamer of souls, himsel 
caught in die meshes of what appeare 
to me an uncouth, supernatural mysa- 
asm, was a nddle whni my philosophy 
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of the Pure Reason could scarcely read 
at the nme ” What he saw of this 
change and of its source in Vivekananda’s 
Master who had brought it about in his 
disciple seemed to this observer to prove 
that Vivekananda obtained somehow 
“the firm assurance he sought m the 
saving grace and power of his Master” 
and that in the strength of this assurance 
he went forth preaching and teaching his 
message 

We need not, however, accept the 
explanation of onlookers as to the 
change wrought in Narendra by the 
man whom he always called his Master 
and of whom he wrote “If there has 
ever been a word of truth, a word of 
spirituality that I have spoken anywhere 
in the world, I owe it to him ” He 
himself tells us how in the early days of 
their acquaintance he asked Rama- 
krishna, “Do you believe m God^” 
and the reply he received was, “I see 
Him just as I see you here only in a 
much in tenser sense ” This was what 
the young man’s restless spirit was 
seeking “Religion,” he says, “con- 
sists m realisation — not in reasoning 
about Its doctrines but in experiencing 
It ” Two ideals that he found in this 
religion of realisation were, first, re- 
nunciation and, second, the unity of all 
religions As regards the former he 
could affirm of Ramakrishna, “That 
man was the embodiment of renuncia- 
tion ” He could equally have said that 
he was the embodiment of religious 
universalism 

It is not necessary, nor, perhaps, pos- 
sible to present Vivekananda’s religious 
beliefs as a consistent whole What is 
important is to note the power that they 
had over him and how he sought to 
proclaim them as a message botli for 
India and for tlie world Dr Brajendra 
Nath Seal, who has already been quoted, 
sums up tins message as “ffie creed of die 
Universal Man and die absolute and 
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inalienable sovereignty of the Self” It 
was, in fact, a combination of die tv, o 
ancient Hindu doctrines of Jnana and 
bhakti, or, in Western terms, it -was a 
combination of an absolute monism 
which affirms that all is one, and at the 
same ume of a devout approach to a God 
who can be worshipped We can, 
however, best form a judgment in regard 
to his creed by his own proclamation of 
It and the conclusions for life and practice 
that he himself deduced from it 
The whole of the life that w'as granted 
to him from this time on was devoted to 
the task diat his Master bequeadied to 
him Ramakrishna died on August 15, 
1886, and soon diereafter Vivekananda, 
along with other disciples of die Master, 
constituted themselves, under liis leader- 
ship, into an order of sannyasis or w'orld- 
renouncers The name diat the head of 
the order himself adopted w'as Vne- 
kananda, suggesting a combination ot 
“discrimination” and “joy” as his 
speaal characteristic The next si\ 
years were spent by him mainly as a 
wandenng ascetic in preparation for die 
wmrk that was to come Words diat 
he IS said to have uttered at Benares 
during this period may be taken as 
representing w’hat was passing widiin 
his mind “I am going awaj,” he said, 
“ and I shall never come back till I can 
burst on society like a bomb and make it 
follow me like a dog ” 

That opportunity came to him when, 
his years ol preparation completed, he 
emerged at Madras at the close of 1892, 
ready to go forth in the name of India 
to Amenca “in behalf of the people and 
the poor ” He left Bomba) on Max 31, 
1893, travelling by way of Japan to 
Chicago, w'here W'as to be held a “Parlia- 
ment of Religions” in connection widi 
die World’s Fair m diat citx He had 
only the vaguest idea, it w ould seem, ot 
wdiat he was going to take part in, but 
diere was a fire w idiin him that dro\ e him 
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on “It IS,” he said, “as if I were about 
to blaze forth There are many powers 
m me It appears to me as if I could 
revolutionise the world ” His confi- 
dence in himself proved to be fully 
justified Clothed in a dazzling robe 
of red silk and wearing the yellow 
turban of the sannyasi his imposing 
figure at once drew all eyes and the 
power of his eloquence completed his 
conquest What his audiences thought 
of him may be indicated by what the 
Boston Evening Transcnpt testifies “At 
the Parhament of Religions,” we are told, 
“they used to keep Vivekananda until 
the end of die programme to make 
people stay till the end of the session ” 
When people grew tired and wanted to 
go away the chairman would intiraate 
that Vivekananda would be the last 
speaker “ Then he would have the 
peaceable hundreds perfectly m tether 
They would sit smiling and expectant 
waiting for an hour or two of other 
men’s speeches to listen to Vivekananda 
for fifteen minutes ” 

He remained in Amenca nil August, 
1895, and during that time he accom- 
plished an immense amount of work and 
gathered to himself a considerable 
number of disciples He had, as he 
wrote in a letter just before his return 
home, “planted a seed ” “It is already 
a plant,” he goes on, “and I expect it to 
be a tree very soon I have got a few 
hundred followers I shall make several 
sannyasis and then go to India, leaving 
the work to them ” 

His letters to his fnends in India dunng 
these years indicate how his hopes 
soared and died down again with his 
changing emotions Sometimes he was 
tveary of being treated as if he were “a 
circus turn ” “I think I have had 
enough,” he wrote after he had been a 
year in the country, “of newspaper 
blazoning and the humbugging of a 
public life.” But the burden of his 


letters to his disciples in India is a 
reiteration of the charge to “work, work, 
work” He felt increasingly, as he 
travelled about the land, the need that 
India should exchange its apathy for 
energy if it was to be lifted from poverty 
and degradation “I do not beheve,” 
he wrote, “in a God or a religion that 
cannot wipe the widow’s tears or bnng 
a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth ” 
One can see signs, as we read his 
letters from his exile, that the strain of 
his labours was having an inevitable 
effect even upon his strength and courage 
So he breafe out on one occasion "I 
see a greater Power than man or God 
or devil at my back I want no one’s 
help ” Before he set out from India 
on this journey he had said in Madras 
that “the Hinduism of the Rishis must 
become dynanuc,” but the force he was 
daily expending in his speeches (every 
lecture, it is said, “was a torrential 
improvisation”) could not but exhaust 
him, and this was the more inevitable 
in that he was carrying with him all the 
time the disease of which he died In 
addition to his lectures he found time to 
write his chief work, an exposmon of 
Raja Yoga — a book which IS said to have 
attracted such different personalities as 
William James and Leo Tolstoy 
The Swarm, before finally leaving 
America, paid several bnef visits to 
England as well as to Switzerland Of 
his experience in England he said, after 
his return to his own land “No one 
ever landed on English soil with more 
hatred in his heart for a race than I 
did for the English There is 

no one among you who loves the English 
people more Aan I do now” While 
he was there he paid his homage of 
reverence to Max Muller, in whom he 
perceived what was to him the summit 
of all attainment, “a soul that is every 
day realising its oneness with Brahman 
There also he found new disciples, some 
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of whom proved the most devoted of all 
his followers One of these was Mar- 
garet Noble, of whom Romam Rolland 
writes “The future will always unite 
her name of initiation, Sister Nivedita, to 
that of her beloved Master, as St Clare 
IS to St Franas, although,” he goes on, 
“the imperious Swami was far from 
possessing the meekness of the Pover- 
ello She outlived her Master, giving 
herself to a life of service m Calcutta 
and conducting a school for girls in her 
own house The Swami so succeeded 
in her case m Hinduising her thoughts 
and her habits that she shared in his 
worship of “Kali the Mother” and 
indeed went far beyond him in glonfying 
Hinduism and Hindu life Mr M K 
Gandhi in his Autobiography gives us a 
glimpse of this devoted disciple when he 
saw her in Calcutta in 1902 “I was 
taken aback,” he writes, “by the 
splendour that surrounded her, and even 
in our conversation there was not much 
meeting-ground ” But if to him and 
to Mr G K Gokhale this lady seemed 
“volatile” we find no indication of that 
in the years of service that she gave to 
her adopted land And when in 1911 
she died there was a remarkable demon- 
stration of reverence for her among the 
Hindus of Bengal 

Along with his little group of disciples 
the Swami landed in Colombo in 
January, 1897 By that time his name 
was famous throughout all India and 
the story of his Western triumphs had 
done much to restore to India the sense 
of self-respect that was slowly being re- 
created In consequence, his journey 
north from Colombo to Madras and 
Calcutta was a triumphal progress 
Vivekananda’s energies had revived 
again after the weariness and depression 
into which he had sometimes fallen 
“My day is done,” he had said, but now, 
refreshed in body and stimulated by the 
^ Romatn Rolland, op at p 305 
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enthusiasm of his welcome back 10 
India, his hopes blazed up again and a 
new plan of campaign was announced 
in Madras He still cherished great 
expectations from his work in America 
and England But it is in England that 
It seems to him now that his religious 
ideas will root themselves most deeph 
“Before many years elapse,” he declares, 
“a vast majority of the English people 
will be Vedanusts There is a greater 
prospect of this in England than in 
America You see Americans make a 
fanfaronade of evety'thing which is 
not the case with Englishmen ” 

But now he is looking mainlj to 
victories m his own land and work 
on behalf of liis own people He had 
gone to the West m the hope of raising 
a large sum of money which he might 
use for the uplift of his people from 
their poverty and degradation In this 
he had not obtained any great success 
Now he turns his reinvigorated 
energies to arousing in his own fcllov.- 
countrymen die spirit of help and of 
compassion for the poor “ I consider,” 
he told them, “that the great national 
sin IS the neglect of the masses and that 
is one of the causes of our downfall 
No amount of politics would be of any 
avail until the masses of India are once 
more well educated, well fed and veil 
cared for I want to start two central 
mstituuons at first, one at Madras and 
one at Calcutta, for training young 
men as preachers ” 

Accordingly a few months later the 
Ramaknshna Mission vas established 
Vivekananda did not find it eas\ at 
first to persuade his fellov sanntasis 
from among Ramaknshna’s disciples 
diat his aims vere in accordance vith 
die sannyasi tradition or diathis methods 
were such as Ramaknshna vould ha\c 
approved The Swami was not how- 
ever, to be overborne He burst forth 
passionately — “Hands off' Who cares 
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for your Ramaknshna ^ Who cares 
for your Bhakti and Mukti^ Who 
cares what the Scnptures say^ I will 
go into a thousand hells cheerfully if I 
can rouse my countrymen to stand on 
their own feet and be men inspired with 
the spirit of karma-yoga I am not a 
follower of Ramaknshna or anyone, I 
am a follower of him only who serves 
and helps others without canng for his 
own Bhakti or Mukti ” Needless to say 
this masterful sannyasi got his own 
way 

Two raonastenes were opened, one at 
Belur near Calcutta, the other at Mayavati 
near Almora in the Himalayas Soon the 
monks found more than enough oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of their com- 
passion m canng for the victims of 
famine and plague Such philanthropic 
work and tlie traming of young disaples 
in the principles of Vedanta were the 
mam tasks laid upon the members of the 
Mission Vivekananda was himself the 
chief teacher and, when his health per- 
mitted, the chief organiser of the service 
of the poor and the suffering The 
Vedanta he taught was, indeed, a Vedanta 
of a new pattern His was to be a 
“practical Vedanta” “Spread far and 
wide,” he said, “the worship of Sri 
Krishna roaring the Gita out with the 
voice of a lion And bring into daily 
use the worship of Sakti — the divine 
Mother, the source of all power ” 

But his waning strength demanded a 
rest and a change of climate and, 
accordmgly, in June, 1899, set out 
on his second )oumey to the West It 
was very different from the earlier one 
He delivered some lectures, but the 
early fire was sinking, and he evidently 
was aware that his work was nearing 
Its end “The battles are lost and won,” 
he wrote to one of his disaples “I 
have bundled my things and am waiting 
for the great Deliverer Shiva, O 
Shiva, carry my boat to the other shore ” 


The climate of California suited his i 
need and under its influence “his athktic 
will relaxed its hold In December, i 
1900, he returned to India and, m spite 
of the increasing grasp upon him of the 
diabetic malady from which he had 
suffered so long, he continued to make ^ 
plans for the progress of the work of the | 
Mission But on July 4, 1902, in Belur 
Monastery the sannyasi, in the language 
of Hinduism, attained samadhi 

To look back across the forty years of 
the Swami’s life from that day when the 
last silence fell is to be impressed anew 
with the amazing amount of effort that 
he concentrated within the bnef period ^ 
given to him, as well as with the influence ! 

that these forty years have exercised i 

This man, compact of energy both of ' 

speech and acnon, will continue to be j 
remembered as a bizarre and sigmficant 
figure dominating his time and leaving 
an enduring influence behind him He 
initiates a new era in the Indian 
development, the passing of the age of 
reason, with Raja Rammohan Roy as 
Its distinguished representative, and the j 
inauguration in its stead of a period of i 
romanticism Swarm V ivekananda’s very 
violence of utterance is a token of the 
change Like his fellow-romantic of 
the West, Nietzsche, he revolts with 
passion against the enervation that 
reason bnngs He admits, it is true, 
that reason has its place for the detection 
and destruction of elements of super- 
stition in the Hinduism he desires 
to purify, but his aim is to lead his i 
people to a region that is beyon 
reason 

What Vivekananda was seeking to do 
was to achieve a new thing by means 
of the old instruments that belong to the 
heritage of the Hindu He desired to 
awaken the manhood of his people He 
saw one thing clearly and it always ha 
r Rom am RoUand, op at p 5J5 
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pnmacy in his purpose — the need for a 
recreated vitality m a nation drained of 
Its vigour through the centuries But he 
must bnng this about by means of the 
anaent traditions of Indian thought He 
•was therefore an Advaitist, but an 
Advaiust who at the same time would 
have the individual man made strong 
Thus he would both have and have not 
“Will Itself/’ he says, “is phenomenal 
and cannot be the Absolute ’’ And yet 
what can the individual accomplish apart 
from his wilP If is difBcult to find a 
place for the individual m such a vacuum 
as the Brahman of the Advaitist is Thus 
the two aspects of his thought stand side 
by side, the one an exalted theory, the 
other a practical necessity Man is all, 
and yet he is himself as well, over- 
against the All 

It IS clear that, as in the case of the 
great Sankaracharya, he had two levels 
of religious living between which he 
vacillated, the austere and passionless 
Advaita on the one hand, and the worship 
of “Kali, the Motlier” on the other He 
belonged by family tradition to the 
Hindu sect of Saktas, )ust as his Master, 
Raraaknshna, did also He realised diat 
the dark and the ternble, because they are 
elements in life, must also be elements in 
religion As we have seen, he was not 
content with the rationalistic religion of 
the Samapsts, but, passing beyond them, 
found himself in the strange and terrify- 
ing company of the deity of destruction 
If God IS the All, then the most revolting 
things must be included m His being 
When Sister Nivedita went toiler Master 
with her hesitations on the subject of the 
blood shed before Kali his only reply 
was “Why not a little blood to com- 
plete the picture^” His fellow Hindu, 
Mahatma Gandhi, was not able to view 
the Kali Ghat with such equanimity In 
a poem addressed to the goddess vith 
the appeal, “Come, Mother, come,’’ 
Vivekananda says, 
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JP^/io dares mtsery lo\c 
And hug the form of Death 
Dance in Destruction' s dance, 

To him the Mother comes 

Thus he found in diis gnm Mother an 
object of worship diat could satisfy him 
when his heart could not be content v ith 
the empty name of Brahman Kali for 
him, as for many others m Bengal m diat 
penod of awakening patriotism, was in 
fact a symbol of India, the motherland 

Yet another element in the message of 
which this prophet felt himself to be die 
bearer was die unity of all religions This 
follows naturally from die view that 
everything is God The religions of the 
world, therefore, “are but various phases 
of one Eternal Religion ’’ This belief he 
inherited from his Master, Ramakrishm, 
who did not hesitate to contemplate die 
vision — ternble as even he perceived it 
to be — that “all three are of the same 
substance, the victim of the sacnfice, the 
block and die executioner ’’ With this 
way to “harmony,’’ Vivekananda v.'as in 
full agreement “I accept all religions 
that at'-ere in the past,” he wntes, “and 
worship with them all ” “Acceptance — 
not even toleration which is an insult and 
a blasphemy ” 

With such words as these the S-u ami, 
if he did not always satisfy, at least 
aroused It is as an arouser, an enemv, m 
spite of his Advaitism, of negauon, an 
awakener of his sleeping fellow-countr\- 
men to living issues, that v e should viev 
this remarkable Indian figure In his 
robe of red and his great } ellov turban 
he caught for a bnef space the ea es of the 
American people and produced at least a 
temporary realisation in the West of 
India’s great heritage of thought and 
aspiration But the Sv'ami’s abiding 
significance lies in v hat he accomplished 
among his ottn people, kindling a flame 
from the d\ing embers of their past and 
awakening in them hope for their future 
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FLOR circa A D 400 

THE SHAKESPEARE OF INDIA 

BY DENIS CLARK 


“ T T isTORY in the ordinary sense of 
I — I the word is almost unknown in 
-JL Indian Literature”, so wrote 
Professor Max Muller, and this is 
particularly true of those great ones, 
poets and sages, whose works were 
written and are still preserved in Sanskrit 
The causes of this apparent carelessness 
may be touched on lightly They were, 
first, the impermanence of the recording 
materials used and, second, the funda- 
mental Hindu belief in the absolute 
unimportance of the individual, com- 
pared with the world soul So, very 
often, little enough remains to tell us 
what manner of men these were, whose 
works we still read and admire They 
are voices no more, but voices that speak 
when nearly two thousand years have 
passed by are not easily denied 

If ever man won immortality by what 
he thought and wrote rather than what he 
war, Kalidasa is he Plays, poems are all 
that remain, no tomb, no sculptured 
inscription, no city even, whose proud 
citizens may point and say, “That is 
where Kalidasa lived and worked ” So 
little IS known about the great poet- 
dramatist that It IS still disputed as to 
where or m what century Kalidasa existed 
Some, Wilson among tliem, believe him 
to have been one of those “nine gems” 
which adorned King Vikramaditya’s 
court, that he lived and wrote about 
56 B c , when Vikramaditya reigned at 
Upayini in Central India, that warlike 
Vikramaditya who defeated the encroach- 
ing hordes of Sakais or Scytluans, estab- 
lished the Malavas as a formidable tnbe, 
and inaugurated the glorious Vikram 
Samvat or era Except that he gave his 


royal patronage to se\eral artists and 
writers, including Amarasimha, compiler 
of a Kosha or Sanskrit dictionarj, \crY 
little more is discoverable about this 
monarch His obscurity is not, perhaps, 
very surprising when we remember hov 
the great Samudragupta, who conquered 
all India from Oxus to Cejlon betv'cen 
A D 330 and 380, was not e\en remem- 
bered by name until his identity vas 
slowly pieced together by minutelv 
laborious researches into inscriptions and 
coins during the last century 

But Bhan Dhaji, and many others 
argue that it v as not in tins King s reign 
that the “Indian Shakespeare” penned 
his Sanskrit masterpieces They bring 
strong evidence to prove tliat his time 
was during the reign of Chandragupta 
n, or even of Harshavadhana (both of 
whom bore the title of Vikramaditya), 
who ruled m a d 606, so that here at once 
lies latitude of more than six hundred 
years’ uncertainty as to the Kahdasian 
period 

That Kalidasa li\ed under a King 
Vikramaditya is vouched for by almost 
the opening words of his drama “Tiie 
Fatal Ring,” wherein the Sutradhana or 
stage manager say s to his w ife, the actress 
“This, madam, is the numerous and 
polite assembly' of the famed hero, our 
king Vikramaditya, who is himself an 
eminent dramatic critic To-day' ve are 
to do justice to Abhijnana-Sa} untalam 
the nev historical play' of Kalidasa ” 

Endless discussion has ansen as to 
which city might claim die poet, all the 
more confused since he cannot certamK 
be said to represent the best of a period 
or school of poets, as did his English 
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dehght and wonder alike of East and 
West, translated in many tongues, per- 
formed on the stages of Europe’s fore- 
most capitals Dr Keith, famous scholar 
of Sansknt literature, ranks Kalidasa 
higher than Ovid or Propertius, and 
compares him with Tennyson Some 
people, he says, cnticismg Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimttra, one of his earlier epic 
poems dealing with the love story of 
King Agmmitra, deny that he is its 
author owing to its mfenonty to the rest 
of his work. But such inferiority was 
merely due to the poet’s youthful in- 
experience, he explains, just as in Alfred 
Tennyson’s earher work Both were 
poets “not so much on inspiration and 
genius as of perfect accomphshment 
based on a high degree of talent ’’ 
Through the mists of antiquity certain 
charactenstics of Kalidasa the man still 
shine through for us “We may be 
sure, for example (wntes Mary B Hams 
m her work Kalidasa, Poet of Nature), 
that he was a man of culture and 
acquainted with the fine arts This 
we infer from the number and character 
of his allusions to painting and music, 
m his lyrics and dramas ’’ He was a 
nature student and nature lover, as are 
most of his race, the great word-artist 
of nature whose talent is seen at its 
highest mark in his poem “ The Seasons,’’ 
which also gives rein to the poet’s other 
supreme charactenstic of intricate erot- 
icism interwoven with nature In this 
poem about the six seasons, descnbed in 
SIX books of one hundred and fifty-three 
cantos, the Indian year’s different periods 
are reviewed m intimate detail, and their 
inner meaning for lovers clearly ex- 
plained The verses abound in parallels, 
the summer moon fills with jealousy as 
she beholds the ivory skins of nude, 
lovely maidens, the wild freshets pro- 
voked by the rams embrace the stagger- 
ing forests which stand on their banks, 
the clouds swoop down to caress the 
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mountain rocks Creepers are clinging 
arms, crimson Asoka flovers passionatc 
lips, jasmine petals are flashing teeth and 
so on 

This erotiasm is at its peak in the 
poem Kumarasambhava, v herein in tlie 
eighth canto Kalidasa descnbes the 
love transports of Parvau and Si\n, 
together in wedlock after numerous 
trials and pnvations The tremendous 
ascetic has been won over at last, bj 
Parvati, lovely of body, but not before 
she has undergone discipline too Kali- 
dasa’s descriptions here go far beyond 
anything attempted, tolerated or prob- 
ably even imagined by Western minds, 
yet It is of a part wntli the rest of the 
poet’s work, supreme, natural consum- 
mation of a union w'ell won It is tins 
poem m particular, to which many 
spurious stanzas have been added at 
different times by more modern poets, 
which has given rise to tlie legend men 
tioned earlier tliat Kalidasa’s name 
covers the writings of several But 
the master’s work is easy to be dis- 
tingmshed from the \erse of Ins 
imitators 

The well-known poem Megbaduta, 
or “The Cloud Messenger,” contains 
some of the most beautiful descriptions 
of Indian scenery ever written It 
relates how Yaksha, servant to Cu\cra, 
God of w^ealth, is punished for allow ing 
his master’s garden to be in\aded bv 
Indra’s elephant by banishment to tlie 
remote solitude of Mount Ramagin 
Here he languishes, and eight montlis of 
his wretched exile have already passed 
at the time the poem begins Obsen mg 
a cloud floating nortliw'ard, low o\ erhead, 
Yaksha addresses it in his lonely gnef, 
implonng it to cany' a message to Ins 
beloved wife m distant Alaca This 
gives Kahdasa oppormnity to describe 
the scenery on its route The peacock 
will dance at this sign of approaching 
rain 
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^‘Pleased on each terrace dancing with 
delight 

The friendly peacock hails thy grateful 
flight 

Delay then, certain in Ujayin ^ to find 

All that restores the frame or cheers the 
mind 

Hence with new ^eal to Siva homage 

The God whom earth, and hell, and 
heaven obey 

For at his shoulders like a dusky robe. 

Mantling impends thy vast and shadowy 
globe 

Where ample forests, stretched its skirts 
below. 

Projecting trees like dangling limbs 
bestow , 

And vermeil roses fiercely blooming 
shed 

Their Tick reflected glow, their blood- 
resembling red" 

H H Wilson 

Most of the poem consists of such 
M\id desenpnons as diose quoted of the 
country the cloud will pass over 
Fortunately for the exiled Yaksha, 
Cuvera got to hear of his impassioned 
prayer and remitted the rest of his exile, 
unitmg him once again witli his wife 
The shghtly pompous Augustan couplets 
of Mr Horace Hajman Wilson’s trans- 
lation scarcely do justice to the onginal 
poem, which consists of one hundred and 
fifteen stanzas, each of four lines, the 
number of syllables m the Sanskrit Ime 
being nearly double that of the metre 
adopted by its Enghsh translator Some 
idea of the stately sonorous beauty of 
Kahdasa s ongmal medium may be 
obtained by reading the following 
example taken from Sakuntala, which 
describes the Kmg Dushyanta’s specu- 
lations as to the causes of his melancholy 
when he sits in the place where once 
Sakuntala had been 
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“Ramyan t VtskyaMadhrdmscanisam\a 
Sabddn 

Paryutsukt — bhavatt yat sukhitopi 
jantuk 

Tac cetasd smaratt nuna mabodhapur- 
vam 

Bhdvasthirant jananantarasauhridant ” 

To fully appreciate Kalidasa’s three 
famous plays, the Malavikagnimitra, 
Urvast or “Won by Valour,” and 
Sakuntala, it is necessary to recollect 
the tradition from which they sprang 
Legend relates that India’s first actual 
drama was composed by Pavan, widi a 
mam plot obtained from the Ramayana 
Pavan engraved his play on a smooth, 
flat stone, till, displeased with his 
work, he threw it into the sea 
Long afterwards an interested pnnee 
sent divers down to take a wax 
impression of what was carved and 
lay hid So, legend tells, the first 
play arrived in India It is more 
likely, however, that, as almost every- 
where else m the world, drama in India 
was slowly developed from some equiva- 
lent of Europe’s mummers or Passion 
Plays, enacted by pnests or temple 
acolytes for the people’s instruction 
Such simple, sigmficant religious plays 
go back to remote anuqmty in, for 
instance, Tibet In India the pnncipal 
message most often to be conveyed was 
that of man’s conquest over temptation 
and self, frequently typified by rakshas 
or other supernatural powers of darkness, 
and the force of tribulation towards his 
punfication Behind the great play 
Sakuntala he the mighty epics, the 
Mahahharata and the Ramayana, and 
behmd the Ramayana, going back to 
1200 B c , lie the Sutras, Brahmanas, and, 
at last, the mystic, questing Rig V ida 

“ Who knows the secret^ Who pro- 
claimed It here. 

Whence, whence this manifold creation 
sprang ^ 


1 Note fatourablc reference to Ujjajtm 
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The gods themselves came later into 
being — 

Who knows from whence the great 
creation sprang'’'^ 

Max Muller’s Translation 

Who knows whence sprang the poet’s 
fire and skilP But that tradition of 
suffering well sustained, which leads at 
last to a fortunate ending, inspires the 
theme of Kalidasa’s play, with, for back- 
cloth, his ardent love of nature — nature 
the refuge of the Thinking Man, be he 
ascetic or poet 

The action of Sakuntala opens with 
King Dushyanta of the Lunar race, 
descendant of Puru, driving in his 
chariot through the woods He is in 
pursuit of an antelope and is about to 
stnke down the hard-pressed beast with 
his arrow when the voice of a hermit 
intervenes, bidding the king desist from 
his wanton slaughter The king now 
observes that the part of the woods where 
he is IS blessed by the presence of saints 
Fawns feed unafraid on its lawns, and 
the smoke of aromatic, ceremonial fires 
rises to hang in the trees Of a sudden 
he hears girlish voices Sakuntala, 
daughter of a nymph sent down from 
heaven by Indra to tempt the sage 
Visvanitra, dwells here with her foster- 
father, Kanva the hermit, and friends of 
her age and se\ These damsels are 
tending the flov ers of the grove, talking 
and laughing, when a bee trespasses on 
Sakuntala Laughing, she calls for 
assistance — and Dushyanta springs to her 
help, entranced' 

Kanva has gone on a pilgnmage to 
Gujarat Unguarded by him, encouraged 
by her companions, Sakuntala, “eastern, 
subtle, evasive,” falls under the spell of 
Dushyanta’s virile attraction Her 
passion IS amply reciprocated When the 
king learns of her descent from tlie 
Kshatriya Visvanitra all scruples disap- 
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pear and thej, go through the simple 
form of gandliava marriage 

But Dushvanta is forced to return lo 
his court Before Sakuntala can join him 
diere she unluckily omits to offer certain 
hospitable rues to a formidable ascetic 
Durvasas, who lavs a airse on the girl 
Only as long as she wears Dushvanta s 
token gift, Durvasas tells her, shall the 
king remember her face Sakuntala 
goes to the court of the king where he 
Iiv'es surrounded with dancing girls, 
pleasure gardens, and all luxurv can 
provide When she comes before him, 
she is abashed, for Dushvanta does not 
know her at all She finds she has 
dropped her ring in a v ivside sire im 
Shocked bv his distant reception she 
returns to the forest, resuming her quiet, 
frugal life Her son is born there a 
lovely, lion-hearted child whom she 
names Bharata But, meanwhile, two 
fishermen hav'e discovered the token 
ring in the belly of a trapped fish, and so 
It comes back to the king At once 
Dushyanta remembers his gandhaia 
marriage and ever} thing that has passed 
Frantically, full of penitence, he sets out 
to seek Sakuntala He must travel lar 
and undergo many privations before he 
finds his young wife But at last he 
comes on the infant Bharata pining 
under a tree Soon Sakuntala joins 
them, and so at last their blissful reunion 
occurs and he carries her back to his 
court Thus, brieflv, ends the beautiful 
drama of Sakuntala The plot is slender 
enough, but that is not w hat ma^ es diis 
plav Its true 'Jtlorv, as m all Kalidasa s 
work, lies in its wonderful imagere I's 
splendid eroues and conjuration of 
everv marcel of nature Moreover as 
Frazer savs ‘Ai iht^ Sanslrn ahr cce 
the lint.s It, traci.d on vLict iK po^t s 
fancy moddlcd a form suet as rrrtii to 
life in 'Sakuntala ’ vho spol e v a n is : 
each note of nhich vas s' il full, cr~ud 
to her oun gentle graet 
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T he fifteenth century, which covers 
the mam period of Kabir’s life, 
was marked by disorder and great 
social agitation 

Mohammad bin Tuglak (1325-1331) 
left the Moslem Empire m India in a 
state of chaos Reducing the people 
to a state of great poverty and misery 
through his maladministration and fana- 
tical religious intolerance, he left behind 
him a country m the grip of famine, 
plague, and rebellion 

In 1398 Timur invaded India and 
put to die sword thousands of innocent 
men, women and children, and carried 
away most of the wealth of the country 
that he could lay his hands on The 
beautiful city of Delhi was reduced to 
rums, Meerut was sacked and every- 
where m the north of India, through 
which the Moslem conqueror passed, 
there was nothing but rum and chaos 
Hindu India was not shown the 
beautiful side of Islam The great 
personality of the prophet of Arabia 
remained a sealed book to them It can 
be imagined what they thought of Islam 
F E Keay gives the following 
account of India under Moslem rule, 
immediately before the birth of Kabir 
“During the period of the Sultanate of 
Delhi, the Hindu religion had been ex- 
posed to constant danger The more 
ruthless sovereigns, or governors of 
provinces, often carried out wholesale 
massacres and destroyed Hindu Shrines, 
while even milder rulers often used force 
to bring about their people’s conversion 
The Jtiiya, a tax on non-Mohammedans, 
was generally enforced Y et m spite 

of persecution, Hinduism flourished ” 


The destruction of their temples and 
the outrages on their sacred traditions 
by the north-western invaders did not 
shake the faith of the Hindus m their 
religion In many instances, it was a 
period of great religious upheavals The 
bhakti or devotional school of thought 
acquired strength and a great wave of 
devotion of the heart to Vishnu or Han 
swept through the land 

Shankaracharya, die supreme exponent 
of Hinduism, had stressed the importance 
of bhakti as a means to purify the heart, 
but his mam theme was knowledge or 
gnosis which alone, according to the 
Vedic doctrines, leads to the inner 
enlightenment and ultimate deliverance 
of the soul from the bonds of nescience 
Ramanuja (a d i ioo), a southern 
teacher of great erudition and a monk 
of pious character, developed the school 
of Devouon m his Commentary on the 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Vyas 
Suttras His doctrine is called Visish- 
TA0VAITA, or qualified monism, accord- 
ing to which the universe is the body 
of God, and His Spirit animating the 
Universe is the Essence of man Even 
in the final reunion with Han, die spirit 
retains its individuality Sri Krishna, 
the teacher of that most wonderful 
scripture, the Bhagvad Gita, and the 
cowherd of Brindavana, is regarded as 
the supreme incarnation of Vishnu 
Ram, the ideal man and king, is also 
regarded as an mcamauon Man loves 
his personality and clings to it with 
tenacity In Krishna and Ram the 
Hindu imnd found the very ideals 
of perfecuon and wisdom that it 
loved 
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birth of the Saint Kabir According 
to tradition, Kabir was born in Benares 
Itself, though the Benares Ga:(atteer 
gives Belhara, a village in the district of 
Azamgarh, as the place of his birth 
A Brahman virgin widow is said to 
have given birth to the child who was 
subsequently called Kabir The birth 
IS said to have been miraculous All 
followers of Kabir admit that Kabir 
was brought up in the house of a Moslem 
named Nur Ah or Nura, a weaver, whose 
wife was named Nima It is said that 
a Hindu monk named Ashtanand, who 
had a knowledge of the real parentage 
of Kabir, took care to teach him Hindu 
ideas and ideals when he was a child 
Kabir was a precocious child He 
was sent to a Moslem teacher But he 
was not satisfied with the teachings 
given and left him 

From his childhood the religious 
quest seems to have been his favourite 
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pursuit The traditional accounts of 
the birth of Creation and olhei such 
matters did not satisfy him 

Kabir Kasauti, an old woik taken as 
authentic by the followers of Kabir, 
says that in his childhood he did not 
identify himself definitely with either 
Hinduism or Islam, and gave offence to 
many While playing, he often cried 
“Ram, Ram” or “Han, Han ” The 
Moslems warned him and said that he 
was a kafir, an unbeliever Kabir rephed 
saying “He who uses violence or rules 
others, who drinks intoxicants, or seizes 
the goods of others is a kafir ” 

He put the tilak (the sacred mark) on 
his forehead , and used tlie Janeu (sacred 
thread) The Brahmans expostulated 
“This IS not thy religion Thou hast 
made thyself a Vaishnavite and callest 
on Vishnu, Narayan, Han, Govind , tins 
is our religion ” He answered one of 
their leaders 
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BENARES 


A general view from the river of the Sacred City of the Hindus, where Kabir lived, learned, 

worked and taught 
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“On my tongue Vishnu, in my eyes 
Narayan, and m my heart Govmd 
dwells . Mymeditationis withHan ” 
When Kabir was hardly a youth, 
Ramanand was preaching his doctrine 
of absorption in God through pure 
devotion and benevolence Evidently 
Ramanand Swami was a magnetic per- 
sonality. He had thousands of selfless 
disciples and was held m great esteem 
by those who knew him Ramanand 
was in love with rituals and preached 
bhakti as the means to God-reahsation 
Kabir heard him in the streets of 
Benares and was profoundly impressed 
with his teachings and personality 
Knowing well that a teacherless mystic 
IS not fitted for a life of higher devotion 
and contemplation, Kabir applied to 
Ramanand for initiation It was after 
hesitation and trial that Kabir was 
accepted as a disciple by Ramanand. 

It IS stated by some writers that Kabir 
was a sufi and a disciple of some 
Moslem teacher Professor Wilson, a 
great authority on the subject, does not 
hold this view 

Kabir served his teacher personally 
with devotion, and learned from him 
not only the theoretical side of the 
Hmdu doctrine, but also the mystic 
Yoga which he seems to have practised 
with great patience Kabir was not a 
pundit, probably he did not know 
Sanskrit at all Having listened to 
the philosophical controversies that were 
held between the Benares pundits and 
his Guru, Kabir acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Vedanta and Sankhya. 

In his private life Kabir continued 
to work as a weaver, spending a part of 
his earnings on charity and hospitality 
to the sadhus and part on Nura 

Once he mysteriously disappeared for 
a while, then suddenly reappeared, full 
of light, peace and joy. 

Kabir married a woman named Loi 
Her name figures in many of his songs. 


We see a reference to Kabir’s marriage 
m the Grantha, the Sikh holy book 
“Hts first wife was ugly^ of low caste, 
of tll-bodtng feature . . 

The present wife ts beautiful, intelli- 
gent, of auspicious features, easily 
child-beanngT 

(Quoted by G H, Westcott) 
There are several references by Kabir 
in his songs to his son Karaal; some 
traditions credit him with two sons 
Dunng the early days of his devotion, 
Kabir encountered much opposition 
from his family His mother often 
reproached him with neglecting his work 
and insisted on his givmg up his religious 
devotions and study. His outspoken 
criticism of the rituals, of both Hmduism 
and Islamism, brought on him the wrath 
of his fellow-citizens and caused annoy- 
ance to his family. After his father’s 
death the burden of supporting the 
family fell on Kabir. His mother 
opposed him and wanted him to mmd 
his family affairs only. 

Kabir’s household affairs undoubtedly 
suffered on account of his devotion to 
religious contemplation and the service 
of his teacher In a verse he refers 
to this and says: 

“0 thou who art ever compassionate 
to the poor, 

I have put all my family into the 
boat which is under thy care ” 

In another verse, Kabir makes the 
following reference to his mother* 

Kabir' s mother is distressed and 
weepeth, saying, 0 God, how 
shall I support my children ^ 

Kabir hath relinquished weaving and 

has made God’s house his only 
support ” 

A true seeker after God is above all 
dogmatism, sectarianism and fanaticism 
We find Kabir m the company of a 
Moslem teacher, Taqi of Jhusi, near 
Allahabad, participating in his devotions 
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Taqi gave his full spiritual blessings to 
Kabir and kept a friendly eye on him 
throughout his life they say 

Kabir’s wife, Loi, suffered for want 
of nee and vegetables in the household, 
her husband having neglected them 
In fact, Kabir was passing through those 
mystic experiences in which the worldly 
objects seem to receive no attention from 
a mystic She complained of the monks 
in whose company he passed his time 
To this complaint, Kabir rephed 
“ Thzs& devotees are the support of the 
drowning. 

Hear, 0 mis-guided Lot < 

Kabir IS under the protection of 
these devotees ” 

Kabir obtained the full inner illuminauon 
“By the grace of my Guru Ramanand ” 
Now all doubts were gone and he saw 
one Infinite Reality within and without 
He became a saint, a liberated being He 
had seen God as his own spiritual Self 
Kabir lived a life of voluntary poverty 
and simplicity Having seen Ae eternal 
beauties of the inner world, the spiritual 
life, he nas m perfect peace and joy 
Nothing could add to or subtract from 
the spiritual joy of his God-vision 
He found m the life of contemplation, 
as Aristotle says, all he needed The 
following song is noteworthy 
“Kabir says, I have neither a thatched 
roof, nor hut. 

Neither have la house nor a village 
I think Han will ask “ Who art thou ^ ” 

I have neither caste nor name 

I have never been acquisitive , Thy 
name alone, 

0 Han, u enough for me ” 

Kabir says, My heart is full of happi- 
ness Though Kabir lived in 

poverty he treated his uninvited guests 
with hospitality Sometimes Loi bor- 
rowed salt and rice to feed a guest. 
Anybody who knocked at his door was 
received with joy and given hospitality 

n* 


To a certain section of tlie people 
Kabir was an impostor and they treated 
him with contumely 

Sometimes Kabir was called a thief, 
panderer and dancer He says 
“ 0 Ram, thou art my only refuge > 

I have no need to bow to any man > 

1 am free from fellowship or partner- 
ship with any one 
Honour or dishonour are just the 
same to me 

Kabir says, The honour of Han is 
real 

0 give up all, and praue only Ram ” 
Tradition says that Kabir travelled 
far into Central Asia and met many 
Moslem teachers there But there is 
no historical evidence to establish tins 
In the following song we find a reference 
to his intended visit to Mecca 

“I was going on a pilgrimage to the 
Kaabah, on the road the Lord 
went with me 

The Lord began to quarrel with me 
‘By whom has this pilgrimage 
ever been ordered^' ” 

Kabir travelled extensively m India 
Many followed him, a few became his 
disciples When he was in Gujrat, a 
Raja, called Solankhi, went witli his 
Rani to do honour to the Saint and beg 
the blessing of a son Kabir replied 
in the hymn 

“ The world is so mad that no one cares 
for devotion to God One comes and 
begs for a son My Master, grant 
me this boon Another is ill, and 
asks relief from it Some come and 

want the boon of a beauteous bride 
Not one comes to buy the Truth 
All the world believes a he Kabir 
says, Hear, 0 Sadhus, what can 
one make of the llind^" 

Among the disciples of Kabir, his 
wife Loi, his son Kamal, and one 
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Dharmadas are prominently mentioned 
One Surat Gopal Sahib is also mentioned 
as one of his chief disciples 

Kabir was summoned by Sikandar 
Lodi, the reigmng sovereign of Delhi, 
to answer to the charges of infidelity 
preferred agamst him both by Hindus 
and Moslems The Moslems complamed 
that the weaver outraged the ears of the 
faithful Moslems with his cries of “Ram, 
Ram,” m the streets The Hindus 
complamed that he unlawfully used the 
tilak and Janeu (sacred diread) 

When brought before the kmg, Kabir 
refused to make obeisance 

After a short conversation the king 
was convinced of the innocence of Kabir 
and let him go But his enemies re- 
mamed tmsansfied They approached 
Taqi, who had influence over the Court, 
and Taqi pronounced Kabir a polmcal 
danger, hated both by Hindus and Mos- 
lems Charges of moral turpitude were 
also made agamst the samt It was said 
that he associated daily with low caste 
reprobates and -women of bad character 
Kabir -was again brought before the 
king and it is said that a few of his close 
assoaates were among his accusers 
Kabir was fearless and without any 
bitterness towards them Deatli or life 
is the same to one who has kno-tin 
God Kabir’s answer to the charge of 
immorality is as follows in his own 
words' 

“ That I know all to be one, what cause 
of grief IS that to others ^ 

If I am dishonoured, I have lost my 
own honour others need pay no 
heed 

Mean I am, with the mean I would 
he numbered 

For honour and dishonour I care 
not, he whose eyes are opened, 
he will understand 
Kabir says, honour is based on this 
renounce all else, sing only Ram ” 

(Quoted by Admad Shah ) 


The doctors of Moslem law (Qazi) 
demanded tliat Kabir should live as a 
true Moslem and threatened death if 
he did otherwise Kabir was not to 
be daunted He had overcome all fear 
of death He answered “Know only 
One Lord anunatmg the hearts of both 
Hindus and Moslems He is not the 
monopoly of either of them I worship 
Him m any form I see Him ” 

They asked him why he called himself 
Kabirwhich, in Islam, is one of the names 
of God Kabir answered 

“My name is Kabir, all the world 
knows this 

In the three worlds is my name, and 
happiness is my abode 
Water, air, the seasons, thus I 
created the world 
The unstruck wave thunders in 
Heavem and Soham keeps time 
I made manifest the seed of Brahma 
God, men and nshis (sages) 
do not find my end Kabir’s 
saints alone can find it 
Hear, 0 Sikandar, I am a Fir 
of both religions ” 

Kabir w'^as condemned as a heretic 
and having been bound with chains 
was thrown into the nver. Tlie tradi- 
tion says that “the bonds could not 
hold him nor the water drown.” He 
W'as thro-wn, bound m chains, before 
infuriated elephants But the elephants 
did not hurt him as Kabir “was pro- 
tected by the power of the name of 
Hari ” 

Kabir lived to the age of 120, and 
voluntanly gave up his body m a town 
near the holy aty of Benares “Ram 
IS m Benares and also m every other 
place,” said Kabir when his disaples 
asked him to go to Benares to die 
Tradition says that a dispute arose as 
to the disposal of Kabir’s body, between 
the two rivals — Hmdus and Mohamme- 
dans An appeal to arms seemed unmi- 
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An old mural painting at Amntsa — the figure of Kabtr 
IS marked uitli a K 


nent. A passing holy man 
appeared and bade the rivals 
to raise the sheet that covered 
the saint Kabir’s bod}’' They 
did so, and to their great 
surprise, found beneath a 
heap of fresh and fragrant 
flotvers 

Kabir wrote in Hindi, an 
off-shoot of Sanskrit. Evi- 
dently he was not versed m 
Sanskrit — which was, long, 
long before Kabir, a highly- 
developed language Kabir’s 
Hindi is simple and his style 
IS attractive He invented 
many new metres and wrote 
verse in so graceful and 
flowing a language that we 
can call him one of the 
fathers of Hindi poetry The 
great Hindi poets, Keshav 
Das, Sur Das, Tul'si Das, 
and Behan Das, who com- 
pare favourably with Dante 
and Shakespeare, were in- 
debted to Kabir 

Most of the verses of 
Kabir are hymns of devotion, 
mysticism and disaplme 
He seldom uses flowery 
language Like the great 
Chinese poets of the Tang 
and Sung periods Kabir is a poet without 
making efforts to be one In his simple, 
natural way poetry flows from him like 
water from a fountain Kabir rises to 
great heights when he tries to describe 
the indescribable spiritual experiences 

“ On this tree is a bird it dances in 
the joy oj life 

No one knows whence it is nor what 
the burden of its music may be '' 
Where the branches throw a deep 
shade, there does it have its nest , 
and tt comes in the evening and 
flies away in the morning an d say s 


not a word of that which it 
knows 

No one can tell me oj this bird that 
sings within me 

It dwells within the unattainable, 
the infinite and the Eternal, and 
no one marks when it comes and 
goes 

Kabir says ‘ 0 brother Sadhu > 
Deep is the mystery' Let wise 
men seek to know where rests 
the bird” 

(Translated by Tagore ) 
An oft-quoted verse of Kabir vhich 
shows die profundity of his vision is 
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''That body m which Love does not 
dwell IS a crematonum , that heart 
which IS without Love is as the 
hlacksmitlis bellows-, breathing but 
lifeless ” 

La some of his songs he is rugged hke 
Walt Whitman, and very unconven- 
tional* 

"If union with God can be obtained by 
going about naked 
All the beasts of the forests would he 
saints f 

If God IS not seen within, it matters 
not whether we walk clad in goat 
skin or nude 

If spiritual release can be obtained by 
shaving, then all sheep should he 
taken as saved 

If continence leads to God-vtsion, then 
all eunuchs are saints 
Kabir says, Hearken, 0 Sadhus, 
There is no release without Rants 
name.” 

ICabir was a great smger Dressed 
as a poor wandermg devotee, drunk 
with the love of God, he used to go 
about with a hand-drum, pourmg forth 
his heart in his songs He composed 
thousands of songs, many of which 
are orally known, but not yet included 
m any anthology. 

Many of the songs attributed to Kabir 
are not his Some Punjabi songs are 
credited to him, but it is very doubtful 
whether Kabir wrote m that dialect. 
The songs contained m the Bijak of 
Kabir are his own composition. Kabir 
Kasautt is taken as one of the genmne 
works of Kabir. Most, if not all, of 
the Sakkes or rhymmg couplets, con- 
veymg the inner realization of the samt, 
are his own The couplets are of un- 
surpassed beauty. A few of them are 
given below* 

"A Guru should he as a kntfe grinder, 
removing the rust of a lifetime in 
an instant ” 


"My Lord IS a great trader ^ in mer- 
chandise he deals, neither weights 
nor scales he needs, hut in his own 
hands this great world he weighs 
and feels” 

"He who sows for you thorns, for him 
you should sow flowers, you will 
have blossoms at the ttme of 
fvill regret to find 

thorns ” 

"He may drmk the cup of love who 
gives hts head to God, the covetous 
cannot give all, but only take the 
name of love ” 

" The tree does not keep its fruits for 
Its own use, nor the nver its water, 
for the benefit of others has the 
Sadhu incarnated as man ” 

"The gardener comes to the garden 
and seemg him, the buds cry out, 

' The full-blown flowers are culled 
to-day, to-morrow our turn will 
cornel ” 

(Translated by Rev. Westcott ) 

Kabir had four chief disaples and 
eight more to whom he imparted his 
inner teadungs Each of them has com- 
posed songs, attnbutmg them to Kabir 
It IS, therefore, not easy to say which of 
the songs credited to Kabir are by him 
Sukh Nt Dhan (Treasure of Happmess), 
Guru Mahatmya (Greatness of the 
Guru), and Amarmul (Root of Immor- 
tahty) contam the spmtual teachings of 
Kabir, but they are not his compositions 
Dharma-Das, a disaple of Kabir, is 
perhaps the author of one of them. The 
dialogue between Kabir and the great 
Hath Yogi teacher, Gorakhnath, contain- 
mg many deep spmtual truths, is not 
Embir’s composition as the language is 
more modem and the style not so simple 
as that of Kabir 

The basis of Kabur’s teachings is the 
stnct monotheism of the Upanishads 
He places the Lord of the Umverse m the 
heart of man as his higher Self, where 
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alone the soul can discover Him The 
following quotations from Bijak estab- 
lish Kabir’s monotheism 

“He IS one, there is no second 

Ram KAuda, Shakti Shiv are one 

By the One name I hold fast Kabir 
proclaims this aloud” 

In the Adi-granth of Mahatma NanaL, 
probably a disaple of Kabir, Kabir is 
reported to have said 

“ The one Name, like the tree of life, 
saveth mankind 

That One living God is everywhere 
present, and there is no second” 
Kabir is a follower of the pure 
Advaita School of Vedic thought as 
interpreted by the greatest of the Indian 
philosophers, Shankaracharya Kabir 
worshipped the self-conditioned aspect 
of the attnbuteless God, through His 
otim power called Maya He held that 
the worship of the self-conditioned leads 
to the contemplation and realisauon of 
the Absolute Kabir descnbes Him as 
compassionate, most lovable, omniscient 
and the saviour, with whom man can 
.hold intercourse in his being 
Kabir says 

“He Himself is the tree, the seed, and 
the form 

He Himself is the flower, the fruit 
and the shade 

He ts the breath, the word, and the 
meaning ” 

Kabir admits Maya, the prinaple of 
limitation which, though unreal, yet is 
the root cause of the false knowledge of 
duality 

Kabir finds Love or bhaku the easiest 
way to realise the Infinite within one’s 
own Self He is positive that God can 
be seen only m the being of man and 
that then the whole Universe becomes 
a mirror reflecting the bhss and beauty 
of God 

Many of the most beautiful h 3 mins of 
Kabir are the expressions of his heart’s 


devotion to the Lord immanent and 
yet transcendent The name of God 
dearest to Kabir is Ram He some- 
umes calls Him Han and when he speaks 
of His mystic names uses the sacred w ord 
0/77 The repeution of the name of 
Ram, according to the Saint, removes 
all the sins of man and makes him fit 
to see God m his heart Kabir says in 
his Bijak 

“Hardly a friend have I at all 
What more shall I say, 0 brother 
Sitting in the air, studying Yoga, 
Vedas, rites and astrology, they 
are demented 

Kabir says the hope of the Yogi 
and the Jangam is withered 
If they repeat, like the bird Chatnk, 
the name of Ram, their abode in 
bhakti IS sure ” 

Kabir called compassion the greatest 
virtue, and non-attachment to sense- 
objects the key to inner tranquillity in 
which Ram is mirrored as our soul 
Mind, free of all earthly desires, devoted 
to the service of the guru, nses to the 
divine state, through love of Ram 

“ Without the guru there is no release ” 

Kabir loved his guru Ramanand as 
God and he recommends this practice 
to his disaples 

Meditation on the transitonness of 
the world and the incertimde of life 
are the favourite themes of Kabir 
Unless one recognises this axiomatic 
truth, one is not fitted for the life of 
Yoga Kabir is a great moralist and 
bases the fabnc of his ethics on the tvm 
above-mentioned pnnciples As long 
as one loves the world of duality, one 
cannot overcome sm 

Kabir descnbes the six Qiakras 
(centres of consaousness) m die human 
body minutely, and advises a Yogi to 
meditate on the name of Ram in the 
Chakras Peace and celestial \ ision 
music of the devas, rambles in the inner 
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gardens of beauty supreme, are some of 
the expenences resulting from the medi- 
tation on the Chakras The following 
song expresses Kabir’s expenences of 
the inner world of the Chakras 

“ Where Spring holds sway the twelve 
months through, few have conceived 
the perfection there 
Whei^ light as ram pours down in 
ceaseless streams, where the forest 
grows green in all its eighteen 
regions — 

Where imrestrained the waters well up 
within, and the cleansing air bears 
away all foulness — 

No trees are there, yet heaven is 
bright with blossoms 
Shiv and Brahma desire to drink its 
perfume ” 

Accordmg to Kabir tlie human body 
is the Universe in miniature and the 
trained mmd can see in it the regions of 
saints, celestial beings and other spheres 
of unsurpassed beauty and dmne music 
Kabir locates the Supreme Bemg, Ram, 
in the Chakra situated in the crovm of 
the head which he calls Sat-Loka It 
may be stated that all this is descnbed 
in the pre-Buddhist mysticism of India 

Unlike other Hindu samts, Kabir con- 
demns idol- worship and sees no meaning 
in ntuals and pilgrimages He has 
little patience with ascetiasm either 
No wonder he incurred the hostility of 
the orthodox by his sharp condemna- 
tion of the outer practices of Hmduism 
He did not favour the Moslems either 
and condemned their Namaz and recita- 
tion of the Quran 

“Qitit, what IS the book you discourse 
on ^ 

Are you not jangling and wrangling 
always , nothing of wisdom do you 
know. 

Leave these distractions, meditate on 
Ram, 0 foolish mmd’’ 

(Rev Keay) 


Kabir condemns the caste system of 
the Hindus To him a Brahman who 
reads the Vedas and a cultivator -who 
tills the ground are equal All mankind 
is one family and God is the supreme 
head of it 

“If birth from a Brahman mother 
makes you a Brahman, 

Why d’d not you come by anj other 
way ^ 

Saith Kabir, renounce family, caste, 
lineage, become an ant and thou 
const pick up and eat the sugar ” 

The doctrines of Karma and transmi- 
gration, the basic Hindu teachings, are 
upheld by Kabir 

“ The soul assumes many forms, accord- 
ing to its merits 

After birth and death it again comes 
to a body” 

Kabir beheves in man’s ability to see 
God, in this very life We can see 
from his words that he claims to have 
seen God, the fountain-head of all Joy, 
Truth and Beauty Here is the personal 
testimony of Kabir as translated by 
Tagore 

“/ have known m my body the Sport 
of the Universe 

I have escaped from the error oj this 
world 

The inward and the outward are 
become as one sky, the Infinite and 
the finite are united, I am drunk 
with the sight of All ' ” 

In anotlier song quoted in the Adi- 
granth of Nanak, Kabir says 

“/ have met God who dwelleth in the 
heart 

When a stream is lost m the Ganges, 

It becometh the Ganges itself 

Kabir IS similarly lost in God by in- 
voking Hun, 

I have become the true One and need 
not go elsewhere ” 
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Kabir advocates recourse to a Guru 
and fellowship of holy men The fme 
passed m the society of fellow-disciples 
and holy men is best spent It is 
essential that we should avoid the society 
of the worldly-minded and cultivate 
fellowship with the spintually-ramded 
The goal of the soul, according to 
Kabir, is reabsorption into God and to 
become the soul of the Universe It 
was not a theoretical doctrine to the 
samt, he had realised it in his life and 
he proclaimed it to all who came to hear 
him Kabir does not desire wealth, 
fame or honour as these are all unreal 

“I shall not die like the rest oj the world 
I have now met Him who remaineth 
The soul IS not born., though men 
think It IS it IS free from birth and 
death 

When the idea oj birth and death 
departeth from man's mu d, he 
shall forever be absorbed in God 
As my attention is fixed on God, I no 
longer expect to suffer transmigra- 
tion, 

Even in life I am absorbed in the 
Infinite " 

Students of the Hindu Upanishads will 
see that Kabir speaks tlie language of 
the nshis of the Himalayas 

Kabir is one of the rare Hindu saints 
who speak the language of the Quran 
and he quotes, approvingly, many of its 
teachings His acquaintance with Islam 
IS not superficial He often mentions 
Adam and Eve and his references to the 
Moslem customs are significant He 
disapproves of the rite of circumcision 
and discourages pilgrimage to Mecca 
“ They fast all day, at night the^ 
slaughter the cow 

Here murder, there devotion , how can 
this please God^ 

O Qa^i, thy One God is in thee, 
thou beholdest Him not by thought 
and reflection 
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Thou gaincst nothing by reading and 
study, 0 madman, since thou 
regard’ it Him not in thy heart 
If thou prayest with deception in thy 
heart, 

What availeth thee thy' pilgrimage 
to Mecca 

Whether Kabir founded the Order 
called Kabir Panth is open to doubt 
He vas most anxious to see the 
unnghteous and die ignorant restored 
to the path of devotion and compassion, 
and he often said that the chief duty of 
a holy man is to help others to die path 
of virtue and unity vnth God Kabir 
was indifferent to wealth and loved 
simplicity The order called Kabir 
Panth IS rich and the life of its Chief 
is far from being simple 

There are two mam sections of the 
Order One has its headquarters at 
Kabir Chaura at Benares, and the odier 
at Chattisgarh, in the Central Provinces 
of India 

The immediate successor to Kabir, at 
Benares, was Surat Gopal Das, one oi 
the favourite disciples of the saint, who 
IS said to be the real founder of the Order 
The last head of the Order, at Benares, 
w'as Ram Biias The head of the Order 
is elected, and the qualifications he is 
supposed to have are piety, learning and 
ability to teach the doctrine of Kabir 
There are twm shrines to Kabir m the 
Benares headquarters, one is in the 
custody of the Hindus and the other 
IS in the hands of Moslems There is 
a shnne dedicated to Kamal also The 
ritual consists of singing tlie hjmns of 
Kabir, silent meditation, am and distri- 
bution of prasad There are manx 
centres of the Order in the \arious parts 
of Northern and Central India and die 
Province of Bombaj Some of the 

centres are w'ealdij^ The moni s 
attached to the Order tra\ el about sing- 
ing the songs of their first Guru Thtx 
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are supported by the Centre and m 
the rainy season they return to their 
monastery for study, meditation and 
instructions by the Mahant (abbot) 

The Order of Kabir is above the caste 
system of the Hindus and he who joins 
the fraternity gives up all caste prejudices 
The Shudras, or the untouchables of 
India, are welcome to the Order and the 
Order has done much to elevate the lot 
of these unfortunate followers of the 
Hindu Dharma 

The followers of Kabir are strict 
vegetarians and abstain from the use of 
alcohol 

The influence of Kabir is noticeable 
in many sects of India The Sikhs of 
the Punjab, the noble followers of the 
Guru Nanak, per- 
haps one of the 
disaples of Kabir 
himself, acknow- 
ledge Kabir as one 
of die great Mahat- 
mas and sing his 
h5nmns daily The 
Vairagis,the Udasees 
and others are all 
lovers of Kabir and 
read his literature 
Kabir is quoted by 
the Moslem Sufis 
freely In the mystic 
arcles of the Yogis 
he IS regarded with 
reverence and his 
exposition of the 
Chakras is used by 
them 

In the Himalayan 
regions, the home 
of the Upamshadic 
learning and the 
abode of the high 
Sanyasms, Kabu is 
not mentioned at all. 

There is no known 
centre of the Kabir 


Panth in these sacred places Perhaps 
the reason is that Kabir’s hymns are 
in Hindi, and the Himalayan Sanyasms 
study the Vedantic doctnne in Sanskrit 
Kabir was not a dialectiaan, whereas the 
Hindu monks love logic and metaphysics 

Kabir was an avadhut Having 
realised God as his Self he lived in 
ecstasy and like Sur Das his songs 
welled forth from his being, without 
any conscious effort on his part Men 
like Kabir are not in favour of Orders 
and are alive to the future contradictions 
and inconstancies that such Orders are 
likely to create 

There are fifty articles of the Kabir 
Panthi doctnne, a few of which are 
quoted below 



THE TWO SHRINES AT MAGHAR 
The Hindu shrine is in front, with the small Sadhu^s tomb, and 
a comer of the Moslem math can be seen in the distant 
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I. One must devote oneself to the 
contemplation of the One all-pervading, 
attnbuteless Brahman, called Sat Punish 
Brahman is known only by means of the 
Sat Guru 

2 Brahman and Kabir are one If 
any one thinks that Kabir and Brahman 
— Guru and God — are not one, he will 
not find God 

3 One ought to serve one’s Guru 
with body, mind and wealth, place 
reliance on his word and obey him 
He who thinks there is any difference 
between Guru and God will find that 
all his devotion and meditation will be 
in vain 

4 One ought to love and serve one’s 
fellow Sat-sangees All devotees of 
God are worthy of great respect 

5 One ought to count all living 
creatures as one’s own body and treat 
them with kindness One ought to 
refrain from giving any pain, at any 
place or any time, to any living creature 
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6 All intoxicating drinks are for- 
bidden 

7 The only way to salvation is the 
Essence of the Word (Sar Sabda) 

8 Without true love, devotion is 
fruitless 

9 Without liberalit}'^ no one can 
attain salvation 

10 Do not curse any one, nor speak 
evil, nor think unkindly of any one 

11 So long as one thinks much of 
one’s body, and nourishes it, as if it 
were real, one cannot give full obedience 
to one’s Guru 

Let me conclude this short article on 
Kabir with the following Sakhis 

“My song is new none understands 
the strain 

Whoever has perceived this word, 
he IS a King of Kings ’’ 

“O Kabir, deck Thyself in the gar- 
ments of love, and dance 
To him is given honour, whose body 
and soul live Truth ’’ 
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Sadhu and travelled over India with hina 
as his disaple, getting what education 
he could, and learning no doubt the 
story of Rama which he was afterwards 
to write He was by birth a Sarayupaina 
Brahman and the names of his mother 
and father and immediate relations are 
known at any rate to tradition 

He married a wife to whom he 
became deeply devoted Her name uas 
Ratnavali, and she was brought up verv 
piously to worship Rama in her father’s 
house A son was bom to Ratnavali 
and Tul’si Das, but died before growing 
to manhood After this it seems that 
Ratnavali returned to her father’s house, 
and It IS said that when Tul’si Das, 
anxious and distressed, followed her 
there, she would not be persuaded to 
go back with him, but told him that 
he must devote himself to the worship 
of the holy Rama Tul’si Das then 
abandoned house, home and family 
life and became an ascetic, a wandering 


Vaishnava He made the arv' of Audh 
his headquarters where, at the age of 
forty-three, he started to write his great 
work, the Ramayana Later, some 
difference of opinion about a point of 
discipline arose between the poet and 
his fellow-believers and he moved to 
Benares to continue his writing and 
teaching He lived to a great age, and 
though, as an old man, he was attacked 
by plague he recovered from tins disease 
but died shortly afterwards in the year 
1623 

So many legends have grown up 
around the life and the name of Tul’si 
Das that it would be impossible to quote 
them all Many of them may be based 
on truth, others are obviously fabulous 
It may be worth while to note bnefly 
one or two of these stones which are 
given wide credence among the poet’s 
followers and have acquired the 
authority of tradition 

It IS said that Tul’si Das, as an old 
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tliousands of people to lives of holiness There are many more famous legends 
It was at Benares that the poet, hearing a long connected it idt die poet s name, 
repentant murderer calling on the name such as that of the grateful ghost who 
of the Lord Rama, blessed him and gave introduced him to the God llanuman, 
him alms and food The Brahmans of who in turn allowed him a vision ol the 
Benares, however, were troubled about Lord Rama and Lakshman, tint ol 
this and wanted to know how so low a Rama himself, disguised as a handsome 
man as a murderer could be forgiven dark watchman, guarding the poets 
his sin, and why the poet declared him house with bow and arrow , tliat of the 
purified Tul’si Das agreed to prov'e Brahman widow on her way to the 
to them that the power of the name of funeral pile, whose husband he restored 
Rama was enough to bring salvation to to lift, that of the poet’s imprisonment 
the faithful He told them that the bv the emperor for refusing to work n 
sacred bull of Siva would eat out of the miracle and produce the God Rama 
murderer’s hand as proof that his crime before the court, his deiiverv b\ Ilanu- 
was absolved The man was taken to man’s army of monkevs and the 
the temple where the bull at once took Emperors subsequent promise to leave 
food from his hands Tul’si Das was Rama’s holv abode, tlu eitv of Delhi, 
proved right and thereby illustrated die and build a new eitv and fort elsewhere 
great mercy of Rama towards all sinners All these, and others as fascinating, have 
who would repent become part of the poetic tradition asso- 
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had Itjted tt from the ground, raised it 
aloft and drawn it tight, and in a moment 
broken it in halves, the awful crash 
re-echoed through the world’’ ^ 

After a few stanzas describing the 
joyful excitement of the people, the gods, 
and the kings, the poet goes on to describe 
the beauty of Sita, who, with rapture 
in her heart, brings forward the wreath 
of victory “As she drew near and 
beheld Rama’s beauty, she stood motion- 
less like a figure on the wall, till a 
watchful attendant roused her, saying 
— ‘Invest him with the ennobling wreath ’ 
At the word she raised the wreath with 
both her hands, but was too much 
overcome by emotion to drop it, till 
as the lotus, flower and stalk, shrinks 
at the moonlight, so her hand and 

1 This and the previous extracts are from F S 
Growse’s translation of " The Rcmia^ana " 
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arm drooped in tlie glorj' of his 
moonlike face At the sight of his 
beauty her handmaids broke into song, 
while Sita let fall the mreath upon his 
breast ” 

The Kavittavali is anotlier long v ork 
dealing with the life of Rama, but from 
another point of view It emphasises 
the majestic and heroic side of Rama’s 
character and is full of stirring adventure 
and action There are some fine and 
wild descriptions of battle and a fear- 
inspiring picture of a mighty fire m tlie 
crowded city of Lanka Tlie book 
ends with a great victory, followed 
by a number of hymns m praise of 
Rama 

The Gitavah is a work of an altogedier 
different nature Though it, too, is 
devoted to the career of Rama, die 
largest part of the book describes the 
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childhood and early life of the God 
and his baby brothers The narrative 
flows along easily and gently, sounding 
the notes of tenderness and natural 
affection throughout As the children 
play about the courtyards, learning to 
walk, to chatter, to understand what they 
see, and as their mothers watch over 
them, delighting in their pranks and 
guardmg their first footsteps, one re- 
members agam tliat Tul’si Das described 
life as he knev it Many a country- 
man of his, readmg the simple and poetic 
tale, must hai e felt that it v^s an account 
of his ovm or his son’s infancy A 
bnef extract may serve to give an idea 
of the work 

“Full of happiness Kausalya caresses 
her little darling She lets him cling 


to her finger as she teaches him to wa^k 
in the fair courtyard of the palace Runu 
jhunu, runu jhimu^ sweetly tinkles the 
bell-girdle on his waist, sweetly tinkle 
the anklet bells on his feet, as she helps 
him along On his wrists are bracelets 
. . a spotless, saffron-coloured little 
silken coat adorns his dark limbs His 
bonny face is a picture, with two little 
teeth peeping out behind his dawn-rosy' 
lips and stealing away the hearts of all 
As he hears his mother snap her fingers 
he crows with delight, and when he lets 
go her finger from hts hand she is filled 
with dismay He tumbles down and 
pulls himself up upon his knees, and 
babbles with joy to his brothers when his 
mother shows him a piece of cake and she, 
as she looks at all hts pretty baby ways. 
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IS drowned in love, and cannot bear her 
happiness Saith Tul’si Das, the 

man who loveth not this sweetness, hath no 
soul, and his Itje in this world is vain ” ^ 
The poet takes on a very different 
character in his Vinaya Pattrika — 
the Book of Petitions He writes as a 
suppliant addressing his petitions, or 
hymns, firstly to the lower gods of 
heaven and finally to the Lord Rama 
himself It IS conceived in a spirit of 
humility and prayer Tradition has 
It that It was the God Hanuman who 
advised Tul’si Das to write as a com- 
plainant in the court of the Lord him- 
self, so that the court would be em- 
powered to punish the Evil Spirit of 
the Age who had threatened the poet 
with death unless he would stop teaching 
the increase of piety among the people 
The Krishnavali is a work about the 
1 This iransIaUon is by C A Gncrson 
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authenticity of which die opinion of 
scholars is divided It is a collection 
of songs in honour of the God Krishna 
and IS written in a slightl}'' different 
dialect and in a completely different 
Style from the other vorks from the 
poet’s pen 

A collection of verses, mostlj selected 
from Tul’si Das’ other works, and having 
very little connection with each other, is 
called the Dohavali It is possible that 
It was compiled as an andiologv by a 
later admirer, or, since it is partly com- 
posed of original verses, it may have 
been drawn up by the poet himself, 
(some say at the request of his friend, 
the great Todar Mall) as a kind of short 
religious guide Another v'e\ed question 
is the authenticity of a work called die 
Sat’ sat which shares a number of v erses 
with the Dohavali and seems in die 
other verses to betray the hand of an 
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mutator although the teachmg is in 
accord with Tul’si Das’ pnnaples and 
seems in fact to be a systematic exposition 
of his religious theories 

Among the lesser works there is the 
Ramajna which is a collection of omens, 
or commands of the holy Rama It is 
consulted as a religious gmde and as a 
means of divming the outcome of any- 
thing to be undertaken The Vatragya- 
Sandtpmi is a religious poem dealing 
with the true nature and greatness of a 
holy man and the attainment of perfect 
peace It is written m a tone of calm 
devotion and assurance and is fiiii of 
noble precepts Of peace the poet 
writes: 

**TAe adornment of the night is the 
moon, the adornment of the day is the 


sun The adornment of the servant oj 
the Lord is Faith, and the adornment 
of that Faith is Perfect Knowledge The 
adornment of meditation is total Self- 
surrender to the Lord, and the adornment 
of Self-surrender u pure and spotless 
Peace ” 

Of the Holy Man he says 
“ Very cool ts he, very pure, free from 
all taint of earthly desire Count him as 
free, hts whole existence rapt in Peace ” ^ 
The Ram Lola Nahachu and the 
Barawe are shorter poems, again cele- 
brating incidents in Ae life of Rama or 
aspects of his character, while the 
Parbatt Mongol and Jonah. Mongol are 
both marriage songs, the former descnh- 
ing the wedding of the beautiful and 
1 Translation by G A Grierson 
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innocent daughter of the Himalayas with 
the fearful Shiva, and the latter relating 
the story of the betrothal and mamage 
of the young Rama to his bride, Sita 
There is a short poem by Tul’si Das 
on the death of his fnend Todar Mall 
It has been translated by G A Grierson, 
and as it is a speamen of the poet’s 
style which is complete in itself I give 
It here 

“Lord of but four small villages, yet 
a mighty monarch whose kingdom was 
himself in this age of evil hath the sun of 
Todar set 

The burden of Ramos's love, great 
though it was, he bare unto the end, but 
the burden of this world was too great 
for him and so he laid it down 

Tul’st’s heart is like a pure fount tn 
the garden of Todar' s virtues , and when 
he thinketh of them, it overflows, and tears 
well forth from his eyes 

Todar hath gone to the dwelling-place 
of his Lord, and therefore doth Tul'si 
refrain himself, but hard it is for him to 
live without his pure friend 
As a theologian, Tul’si Das was a 
man of vision and as a poet he was able 
to immortalise his own interpretation of 
the Hindu religion He upheld the view 
that there is one Supreme Being who, 
out of his great mercy, put off his 
divinity for a time, to become incarnate 


m the person of Rama, and so to procure 
salvation for the infinitely sinful namre 
of man The God, therefore, remming 
once more to heaven to live forever in 
perfection, has experienced tlie life of a 
man and can understand and sympatliisc 
with the trials and temptauons of 
humamty The Supreme Being is the 
only representauve of true existence, 
being in itself an eternal, complete and 
absolute unity TuI’si Das, howe\er, 
does not allow this conception of divine 
perfection to be reduced simply to an 
abstraction He insists on imbuing 
even the most Holy with the attributes 
of personality, and presents his God, not 
a relentless and avenging tyrant, but as 
a loving, merciful and all-knowing 
spint Teaching the universal fatlier- 
hood of God he lays stress upon the 
doctrine that grows from this, namely, 
the universal brotherhood of man 
It is impossible to exaggerate tlie 
influence that the great worl^ of Tul’si 
Das have had upon the lives and learning 
of his own countrymen Above all, 
the Ramayana as a creation in literature 
and as an exposmon of a religion, stands 
supreme; it is known and loved by every 
Hindu from the Punjab in the west to 
eastern Bengal, and from tlie Vindhyas 
northward to the ranges of the Hima- 
layas 
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B ANKIMCHANDRA ChATTERJEE’s 
name is almost a household word 
m Bengal, but the available 
materials for his biography are rather 
meagre The history of his early life is 
almost unknown His father, Jadav- 
chandra Chatterjee, was bom in 1794 
Though Bengal was then under the 
government of the East India Company, 
traces of Mohammedan administration 
still continued in the province, and 
Jadavchandra learnt Persian — a know- 
ledge of which was then considered to 
be a passport to office But he could 
read the signs of the times and soon 
took to the study of English He was 
intelligent and hardy, and is said to 
have walked the whole distance from 
Calcutta to Cuttack, where his elder 
brother was an officer in the Government 
department for the collection of salt-tax 
He was soon provided for, and he took 
to his work with zest There was a 
welcome change m his career when he 
was appointed Treasurer at Midnapore 
in 1836 In 1838 he was appointed a 
Deputy Collector at Hoogly 

This was the year when Bankim- 
chandra was born in the village of 
Kantalpara in the district of 24-Parganas 
(June 27) It also witnessed die 
birth of three other distinguished men 
of Bengal, viz Keshabchandra Sen, the 
theisuc reformer, Hemchandra Baneqee, 
the poet, and Krishnadas Pal, die public 
man Bankim had two elder brothers 
and a younger one His school life was 
pardy spent at Midnapore where his 
fadier was a Deputy Collector Though 
almost nothmg is known about his 
]uvenile habits, tastes and activities, 


tradition mentions that Bankim was 
not fond of games 

The Hoogly College w^as a noted 
educational centre m diose dajs, and 
Bankim joined it m 1847 Here it w'as 
that his merit first atuacted notice 
The College produced many distin- 
guished scholars, but it was belie\ed 
that none of them could stand com- 
parison w ith Bankim except Dw arkanath 
Mitra, who disunguished himself later 
as a very brilliant judge of the High 
Court of Calcutta Bankim had studious 
habits, and the range of his studies was 
far beyond die average In 1857 he 
joined Presidency College where Keshab- 
chandra Sen W'as a contemporary of his 

In the same year there broke out in 
India die Sepoy Mutinj, which had 
far-reaching consequences It led to 
the transfer of die government of die 
country from die East India Company 
to die Briush Crown, and made for 
stable and efficient administration by 
stamping it w'lth its British character 
An acquaintance widi Western ideas and 
culture gradually came to be regarded 
as a desirable qualification m those 
who were to be entrusted with the 
administration of this country The 
University of Calcutta, modelled on 
that of London, w'as founded in 1857 
for the spread of Western culture, the 
movement for which had recencd the 
support of Lord Macaulay and Raja 
Rammohan Roy 

Bankimchandra attended lectures on 
Law and probably some odier subjects 
in Presidency College, Calcutta He 
sat for the examinauon for die B A 
degree held by the new Ij -established 
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University in 1858, and -was declared 
to have passed it along ^ith another 
candidate He -was thus one of the 
first two graduates of the premier 
Um^ ersity of India 

Bankim was appointed to the Bengal 
Executive Service m the same year m 
which he took his degree, and -was 
posted at Jessore as a Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector m August, 1858 
His offiaal career, which covered a penod 
of thirty-three years, was nch in ex- 
periences of vanous kinds, and brought 
him reputation as an able admmistrator 
and a shrewd dispenser of justice 
His impartiahty w'-as indisputable, and 
he neither cared for cheap popularity 
nor feared the fro-wns of his supenor 
officers 

Details of his official acmmes would 
here be out of place He had to live 
outside Calcutta, m places which were 
not aWaj'S easily accessible in his day, 
and transfers were frequent from one 
station to another. His work was 
onerous and at times nsky At Khulna 
he came into prominence in connection 
with the suppression of the river dacoits 
and the steps taken against some turbu- 
lent mdigo-planters In 1867 he w'as 
appointed Secretary to the committee 
for the ret ision of the pay of nunistenal 
officers, and this was considered as a 
recogmtion of his merit by Government 
At Berhampur he had a tussle with 
Colonel Duffin, a European army officer 
who w'as in command of the troops 
stationed at the place A law-suit was 
brought against him by Bankimchandra, 
which created a sort of sensanon He 
was connected wnth a literary soaety 
at Berhampur, and it was here that his 
plan of founffing a Bengak penodical 
materiaksed in 1872, with the pubkcation 
of the Bangadarshan His father died 
in 1881 hi 1882 Bankim was trans- 
ferred to Jajpur m Onssa, and dunng his 
return journey he had the bitter expen- 


ence of an encounter with a gang of 
dacoits Bankimchandra reared in 1891, 
when he w'as only 53 The same year 
Government conferred on him the title 
of Rai Bahadur as a personal disanction, 
and in 1894 he -was made a Compamon 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire He had been suffenng from 
diabetes for some time, and died pre- 
maturely on Apnl 8 of this year, vhen 
he was only 56 

His literary career had begun with his 
youthful contributions to the Bengali 
penodical Sambad-PrabhakaT, and con- 
tinued till 1893 It is strange that his 
earlier work — pubkshed before his grad- 
uation in 1858 — should have given no 
promise of his future greamess as a 
w'nter of Bengali fiction, for it comprised 
articles and poems in Bengali (Lakta 
and Manas) and stones in English 
(T/te Adventures of a young Hindu 
and Rajmohan’s wife) His novels v ere 
all wntten dunng his offiaal hfe when 
he had to hve labonous days The 
first two, Durgesknandini and Kapalkm- 
dala, w'ere published in 1865 and 1866 
respectively, when he was a Deputy 
Magistrate at Baruipur m the distact 
of 24-Parganas His pen had no rest 
dunng the remammg years of his life 
The novels w'ere pubkshed in quick 
succession, till by 1887 all the fourteen 
had come out, along w'lth other prose 
works Little w'as produced after this 
date Krishnakanter W ill had been 
brought out in 1878 and the famous 
Ananda Math in 1882 

Bankimchandra’s place m the historj' 
of Bengak fiction may be called umque 
The novel as a w''ork of literary art really 
owes Its existence m Bengal to him 
Before Bankim, fiction w'as represented 
only by Bengak translations of a few 
Sanskrit dramas and stones as well as 
of some Persian and Arabic tales Most 
of them were didactic and morahsoc 
Rhetoncal embeUishment, detailed de- 
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scription of natural scenery, tiresome 
portrayal of human beauty, lengthy 
accounts of impossible exploits were 
their usual stock-m-trade Plot archi- 
tecture and characterisation were almost 
unknown Most of the characters xtere 
pure abstractions — personifications of 
virtues or vices — far removed from 
reality Two works of fiction hov'ever 
stand on a different footing Both were 
realistic studies of contemporary society, 
and both casugated social vice Of 
these two, Nabababubilash was published 
in 1823, and pointed the way to Alaler 
Gharer Dulal which came out m 1858 
They were both written by publicists 
who had come under the influence of 
Western ideas and w'ere inspired with a 
reforming zeal Though full of obvious 
defects, they answer to tlie descnption 
of a novel more than any otlier previous 
works Alaler Gharer Dulal reveals 
greater power of characterisation, and 
has, in spite of its digressions, a sort 
of artistic unity It has been rightly 
called the first Bengali novel It is 
also a landmark in the evolution of 
Bengali prose The style of previous 
writers like Rammohan Roy, Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar and Akshyakumar 
Dutt, bore traces of Sanskntic influence, 
and compound words and verbose 
expressions were far too common in 
their composition There was no like- 
lihood of ordinary people being ever 
attracted by it But Alaler Gharer 
Dulal was written in a colloquial style 
which was intelligible to all Another 
literary man. Kali Prasanna Singha, w'as 
also marked out as a writer of colloquial 
prose Nabababubilash avoided the San- 
skritised style, but resorted to foreign 
W'ords and a peculiar dicuon which was 
uninviting to the reader The tendencies 
noticeable in these waters and, speaally 
in tile author of Alaler Gharer Dulal, 
were further developed in Bankim- 
chandra In lus hands the novel ceased 
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to be a mere didactic story, and bucnme 
a work of art widi an cesthetic appeal 
In place of looselj -strung incidents, 
we have well-knit plots with complica- 
tions and denouement In plot-archi- 
tecture Bankim still remains supreme 
among Bengali novelists It is true 
that his plots sometimes suffer from a 
lack of artistic compactness, but this is 
probably due to the fact that many of 
his novels were published in a serial 
form in monthly journals The author 
found It desirable to revise his work 
in some cases Studies in the depth 
and complexity of character by Bankim- 
chandra have no parallel in the abstrac- 
tions of the earlier waters UndoubtedR 
Bankim was not fond of realism The 
past attracted him much more than the 
present, and he relied on History or on 
imagination for his stones in most cases 
But there is no lack of psychologtc.il 
verisimilitude He had to forge hts 
medium of expression, and in doing so 
he steered a middle course between the 
highly Sanskritised diction of Vidyasagar 
and others, and the colloquial style of 
Alaler Gharer Dulal Bankim’s language 
has the stamp of his genius and possesses 
a rare charm It combines “ the strength, 
dignity and soft beauty of Sanskrit w iih 
die nerve and vigour of die vernacular ” 
It is indeed difficult to decide which is 
more admirable — the beauty of his 
descriptive passages or the creation of 
his sublime imagination — the dignified 
Ayesha, the w amor-saint Jeebananda, 
the cultured and magnificent Dcbi 
Chaudhurany, the heroic Pratap, 
supreme in self-sacnfice 

Bankim flourished in an age when 
die need of education was keenlj felt 
in Bengal, and a number of distinguished 
educauonists appeared to suppK it 
Isvar Chandra Vidxasagar, Bhudeb 
Mookerjee, Rajnaram Bose, Akshxaku- 
mar Dutt — to name onlj die more 
prominent of them — de\ oted their talents 
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and energy to tire spread of education 
Ignorance, according to them, was the 
cause of the national decadence hicli had 
set in The educatiomsts emulated the 
example of European missionaries who 
had founded schools for Indian children 
and sometimes worked in a spmt of 
rn alrj’’ witli them, as they were suspected 
of having secret designs for the propa- 
gation of Chnstianity in this country 
Preparation of text-books m Bengah and 
rtanslation from Sansknt mterested many 
Bankim, too, was mspired by educational 
ideahsm, but lus activities did not flow 
along the strict academic channel Spread 
of culture amongst all classes became his 
aim, and he sought to realise it through 
the medium of his Bengali journals and 
novels which could reach a large number 
of people Naturally, he was more 
familiar with Hindu culture, but he 
tried to inculcate upon his counnymen 
not this only, but also the more recent 
speculation of Western philosophers and 
the teachings of Western saence Posi- 
tivism, utilitarianism, the doctrines of 
liberty, equality and fraternity found 
in him an adrairmg exponent in Bengali 
But in his days very few% even amongst 
those who had imbibed Western ideas 
m the University, took any interest in 
these cults, though there were man}' 
w'ho were dazzled by the glamour of 
Western avihsation Aping of Western 

manners and mode of hving w^ent hand 
m hand with rank superstiuon, unsaen- 
tific thought and outlook, and a grevious 
lack of cunosity Bankimchandra 
attempted to stir their consaous- 
ness, and also to stimulate their moral 
sense 

Speculation and theory, creed and 
dogma — in fact, ideologies of all sorts — 
have an angulanty w^hich is unmvitmg 
except to those who have gone through 
the requisite mental dnll Before they 
can appeal to man as such, their angu- 
lanties have to be rounded off, their 


aloofness must disappear and they must 
be ready to take their proper place in the 
scheme of tilings Rigid trudi, simply 
because of its stiffiiess, may not be 
w'holly true It must he humanised, so 
that It may establish contact witli human 
consciousness and have a human appeal 
The pnnaple of truth must, in other 
words, be realised in beauty The novels 
of Bankim furmsh an illustration of this 
The fruits of lus studies, his wisdom 
and expenence of hfe appear there in 
a supremely attractive setting — ^trans- 
formed into images of impenshable 
beauty, their stiffness removed and their 
ordinary meamng suffused with a new 
significance 

Tlus leads to a discussion of the ques- 
tion how far Bankirachandra’s literary 
craftsmanship has suffered on account 
of his desire to teach Didactiasm is 
antagonistic to art, but works which 
enslinne ideas and culture, high thought 
and noble sentiment, are not necessanly 
didactic Everything depends on the 
manner in w'hich these have been pressed 
into the service of art, and on the extent 
to which they have stimulated the 
creative activity of the artist The crux 
of the matter is whether Bankim, the 
audior, IS distingmshable from Bankim, 
the exponent of culture, savant and 
thinker; whedier his philosophy is 
separable from the pleasure demed from 
lus works Is he a preacher of doctrines, 
a collector of interesting histoncal 
information, a portrayer of fasanating 
manners of bygone day’^s, or a “maker 
with an aesthetic appeal whose 
‘'imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, 
and whose pen 

“turns them to shapes 
And gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name 
Has he that white heat of imagination 
wdudi transforms his knowledge an 
expenence beyond recognition, nnges 
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them With a light that never was on sea 
or land and makes them undergo a 
“sea-change into something rich and 
strange^” Here opinions must differ 
Probably a majority of discnmmating 
readers will incline to the view that in 
novels like Debt Chaudhurani and Anan- 
damath^ disquisitions on ideals — political 
and moral — are rather obtrusive, in 
Rajsmha and Sttaram, Mrinalim and 
Chandrasekhar historical matters assume 
undue prominence and in Kapalkcundala 
and Durgeshnandini appear attractne 
sketches of the life and manners of 
romantic ages that have passed awaj 
Few will deny pre-eminence to Krtsk- 
nakcanter Will and Bish-Bnksha as 
consummate works of art 

To a large extent, the appeal of Ban- 
kimchandra’s fiction is based on revival 
of the past Institutions, avilisations and 
cultures that have disappeared, and which 
differed immensely from what we see 
around us, have an element of mystery 
and romance and whisper strange things 
across the silence of centuries The 
medieval times with their gay and 
spectacular life thus furnish an irresistible 
attraction Gorgeous royalty, military 
aristocracy in full panoply, pnests in 
saffron robes, the motley crowd, gaily 
capansoned war-horses and tuskers, the 
camp, the battlefield, the splash of colour, 
the stir of vanegated life — these certainly 
fill the canvas m some of the novels of 
Bankimchandra It is probably this 
aspect of his work that is responsible 
for his comparison with Sir Walter 
Scott There is however this difference 
while Scott was captivated mamly by 
the externals of mediseval society, 
Bankim was more interested in the inner 
life of the past He dived deeper than 
the Scotch novelist, and collected treasure 
to which there is no parallel in the latter 
Scon was, on the otlier hand, a much 
closer student of antiquities — of ballads, 
folk-lore,^ traditions, annals — and the 


range and accuracy of his histoncai 
knowledge were much greater Time 
was not probably npe for historical 
studies on an adequate scale in this 
country in the middle of the last centuri , 
and Bankimchandra’s short-comings 
may be due to want of opportuniti 
But he certainly more than made up 
for them by his capacity for deeper 
comprehension and his readiness to 
imbibe and interpret the message of 
the past His exposition of the doctrine 
of the Geeta, analysis of the character 
of the hero of the Mahabharat, syntliesis 
of cultures in Dharniatattwa, etc , ire 
examples 

Bankimchandra has been called a 
classicist Undoubtedly Ins work is 
marked hy lucidity of thought, claritx 
of vision and judgment, and sense of 
proportion There is no idea which 
cannot find clear, concise and adequate 
expression in his language, and there is 
ne\er any doubt about his meaning 
Emotional abandon, which is some- 
times assoaated with Romantiasm. is 
not to be noticed in him He is no un- 
certain thinker, no faltering guide His 
cogency of argument is unparalleled, and 
one can almost see the inner working of 
his mind — the stages through which lu 
reaches the conclusion from the dai i 
There is no beating about the bush, no 
dimness of suggestion, no exccssnc 
subtlety of analysis and disquisition 
which ultimately loses itself in a mist of 
verbiage While these hterarv' charac- 
teristics must be traced to qualities of 
soul and an unerring testhetic sense, 
not a little must ha\e been due to the 
disaphne of the life he h\ed Harmony 
of conflicting instincts and faculties 
was Its mam feature It w'as not exclu- 
sively devoted to any single pursuit — 
abstract dunking, religious musing, or 
even literary crealion \Tdien cained 
to excess, each has been known to lead 
to some aberration, and, to detract from. 
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mental equilibnum even m men of 
talents Bankimchandra had many 
interests He was a man of affairs, and 
had to work strenuously throughout his 
life in responsible and difficult positions 
He had to mix with all sorts of people, 
including bureaucrats, lawyers, police 
officers, landlords, traders, and ryots 
And in the midst of multifarious work, 
he had to collect his energies for senous 
study and literary work Bacon wisely 
says, “whosoever hath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his wits and under- 
standing do clarify and break up m the 
communicating and discoursing with 
another, he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily, he marshalleth them more orderly, 
seeth how they look when they are turned 
into words” Again, “they (studies) 
perfect nature, and are perfected by 
expenence, for natural abilities are like 
natural plants that need proyning by 
study, and studies themselves do give 
directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded by expenence ” 
Bankimchandra’s name is indissolubly 
linked with the Indian national anthem 
“Bande Mataram,” and outside Bengal 
he IS perhaps known chiefly as a political 
visionary, a man whose mam concern 
was the emancipation of his country, 
and who was the source of Indian 
nationalism Though he dreamt golden 
dreams of the future of his fatherland, 
Bankim was neither a Mazzini, nor a 
Milton He was somewhat of a social 
reformer, a pugnacious controversialist 
in defence of Hindu culture, a stern 
mentor of aspirants to literary fame, but 
not a politician nor a statesman 

Apart from his habits and tempera- 
ment there were the government ser- 
vants’ conduct rules which forbade him 
to take an active interest in politics and 
even to ■write on political matters He 
was a servant of the state, and as such he 
could not very well be also its cntic. A 
hard-worked officer who had to do multi- 


farious duties, he had neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the leisure to concern himself 
with questions affecting the destiny of 
millions of people Thus we look m vain 
for his views on concrete problems hie 
India’s position m die Bntish Empire, her 
economic condition and desirable con- 
stitutional changes in the countr)^ 
Political struggle — even political spec- 
ulation — is the outcome of political 
consciousness which agam is the product 
of vanous factors Spread of education, 

economic uplift, a legitimate pnde in 
cultural heritage and gnevance against 
the rulmg class are some of them 
British administration m Bankim’s days 
was paternal and had obvious defects, 
but It had given satisfaction to people 
who had faith in British Justice Poverty 
and Ignorance had limited their vis’on, 
and they had no conception of a better 
system of government. Political activity 
had not, therefore, commenced m Bengal 
m the days of Bankimchandra, except in 
a very qualified sense This is again 
another reason why he had avoided 
political controversy Bankim had really 
no political programme in view His 
complaint was not so much against the 
machinery of government in the country 
as agamst the frailty and defects of his 
o-wn countrymen A far-sighted thinker, 
he knew that nations by themselves are 
made, that political systems and instim- 
tions have their roots far deep in man’s 
inner worth It is this which gives 
birth to, and sustams them Nothing 
counts but strength — ^moral, intellectual 
and spiritual — which is another name 
for virtue. Without it, liberty, howso- 
ever won, cannot long be enjoyed Its 
absence means sure decadence and wast- 
ing away As an Indian savant points 
out, “He had an unerring vision of the 
moral strength which must be at the 
back of the physical force He perceived 
that the first element of the moral strength 
must be complete self-sacrifice ” Bankim 
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had sublimated patriotism into an 
ethereal virtue. His message thus trans- 
cends political considerations, and may 
be described as spirimal If devotion 
to spirituality is not a disqualification 
in a statesman, Bankim can well be re- 
garded as one 

He asked his countrymen to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded 
by the British Government to shake off 
their age-old weakness and to gam 
strength In their struggle for progress 
they may look upon England as helper 
and guide Not only has she given diis 
country security against foreign invasion 
and internal tranquillity but has also 
unlocked to it the treasures of Western 
science If knowledge is a form of 
power, intellecmal strength may be 
acquired by India through discipleship 
to England For spiritual force, he has 
asked Indians to turn to their ancient 
systems of culture These are clearly 
expounded in Debt Chaudhurani and 
Anandamath, and again in Dharma- 
tattwa and in his commentary on the 
Geeta 

Bankim has often been called an 
apostle of Neo-Hinduism This is 
probably a half-truth, and therefore 
misleading But even if it represent 
the whole truth, it is wrong to suggest 
that his work has rendered a disservice 
to the cause of Indian nationalism The 
human blind rises to higher and more 
abstract conceptions through the realis- 
ation of what are less comprehensive and 
more palpable, which form the lower 
rungs of the ladder The idea of the 
nation is modem and somewhat abstruse 
Indians had in the past known rehgious 
and cultural ideals but not nationalism 
Their revival might be expected to be 
helpful to the growth of national con- 
sciousness The latter has actually been, 
in many cases, preceded by some form of 


cultural or religious renaissance What 
eventuallj’ made itself felt as die pouerful 
Insh Nationalist Movement had its 
beginnings in the Gaelic Revival 
Nationalism in Turkev, ultra-modern 
as It appears in some respects, meant at 
first an insistence on old culmre and 
language Bankim’s attempt to spread the 
message of ancient India thus prepared 
the ground for Indian Nationalism, and 
was a step in the right direction 

It has been pointed out that diougli 
Bankim’s teachings were valuable and 
served as an inspiration, his best hteraiy 
work owes little to diem And it is bj- 
this that he will live m the memory 
of posterity The time is not distant 
when the political significance of his 
work will isappear, die fasanation of 
forgotten history revived in it vill fade, 
and the use made in it of die teachings 
of ancient India will cease to impress 
Already the bourgeois Hymn to the 
Mother 

'‘Rich with thy hurrying streams. 
Bright with thy orchard gleams. 
Cool with thy winds of delight. 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might. 
Glory of moonlight dreams. 

Over thy branches and lordly streams, 
Clad in thy blossoming trees. 
Mother, giver of ease ” 

IS almost drowned in the tremendous 
deafening proletarian slogan — “Inquilab 
Zindabad ” But odier forces are at 
work which will soon hold our attention 
and stir our imagination A higher 
syndiesis of dioughts and ideologies, 
under which must be subsumed current 
narrower thoughts, will inspire creative 
efforts in future But Bankim, die maker 
of our literature, w'ho has also shaped our 
language, wall always be remembered 
with lovang admiration 
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AND THE REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN INDIAN CULTURE 

1848-1909 

BY SIR ATUL CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


Romesh Chunder Dutt worked above all things 
to revive the national pride and interest in 
India's artistic and literary past For this 
reason we illustrate this article with examples 
of Indian art dating from two of the most 
brilliant periods in the country's cultured past 
— the Gupta period, and the renaissance of 
Hindu art in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
centuries 

R omesh Chunder Dutt was born 
in Calcutta on August 13, 1848 
*-He was fortunate m the time 
and circumstances of his birth There 
were many signs of a spiritual and 
intellectual awakening in Bengal after 
the torpor that had settled on the 
people of the province in the eighteentli 
century A revival was in progress in the 
study of Sansknt and the basic literature 
of the Hindu religion and philosophy 
The movements started by Rammohan 
Roy were producing wide and lasting 
effects on the soaal, religious and educa- 
tional life of the whole of India Chnstian 
missionaries and Hindus alike had started 
educational institutions on Western lines 
in Calcutta and throughout the province 
of Bengal Soaal reform awoke much 
interest and was supported by many 
orthodox Hindus The organisation of 
public opinion on these questions led to 
similar movements in political and 
economic matters While there were 
as yet no signs of an artistic or industrial 
revival, literature was becoming a living 
force and there was a distinct effort 
towards tlie development of new literary 
forms Bengali prose was the creation 
of the early nineteenth century and 
Bengali poetry also breatlied a new life 


These circumstances moulded die life 
and character of Romesh Chunder 
His great-grandfadier, Nil Mom Dutt, 
was a leading atizen of Calcutta in die 
days of Clive and Warren Hastings and 
became the founder of the well-knov.n 
Rambagan Dutt family Rasamoy, the 
eldest son of Nil Mom, distinguished 
himself in business and public service, 
and v.'as noted for his scholarship and 
breadth of outlook His death in 1854 
was foUow'cd by the conversion to 
Christianity of all his surviving sons 
and their families A grand-daughter of 
Rasamoy was the gifted Toru Dutt, 
who, though she died at the early age of 
twenty-one, secured for herself a per- 
manent rank among the poets in die 
English language To quote the w'ords 
ofMr H A L Fisher, “In her all too 
brief life she mastered Sansknt and wrote 
in French and English with a grace, a 
facility and an individual distinction 
which have given her rank among die 
authentic voices of Western literature ” 
This interest in literature and the 
more serious aspects of life was not 
confined to die Chnstian brancli of the 
Dutt family Isan Chunder, w ho was the 
son of a younger brother of Rasamov , 
was also educated on Western lines and 
maintained a life-long interest in literarv' 
pursuits He was employed as a Deputy 
Collector and was posted in different 
districts in the course of his duties 
His family movad about with him 
Romesh was his second son, and in- 
hented from his father both a love for 
rural life in Bengal and an interest m 
poetry and literature The father was 
drowned in iSdr, and Romesh was dicn 
entered at Hare Scliool in Calcutta 
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HEAD OF A BODHISATTVA 

Another example of the Grceco-Buddhist 
School, from Gandhara, Gupta Period 

published “Three Years m Europe,” an 
account of his sojourn and travels in 
Europe Written m a clear and attrac- 
tive style the book secured many 
readers, both Indian and European 
From 1871 to 1883, Romesh Chunder 
served the usual period of training as 
a junior officer in the Indian Civil 
Service m Bengal This comparatively 
lengthy training furnished him widi 
opportunities for valuable work among 
the people entrusted to his care He 
received commendation for good work 
in the Bengal famine of 1874, and tw^o 
years later he specially distinguished 
htmself m the restoration of order and 
prospenty in Dakhm Shahbazpur, an 


island m the mouth of the Ganges 
inhabited mostly by Bengali Moslems 
where a hundred thousand people had 
been drowned in one night by a cyclone 
and a storm wave This terrible calamitv 
had been accompanied by the destrucoon 
of all dwelling-houses, the removal of 
land and boimdary marks and the dis- 
persal of all movable property including 
the cattle which had survuved the inunda- 
tion All administrative machinery in 
the area had naturally disappeared, and 
a widespread cholera epidemic caused 
further misery to the surviving inhabi- 
tants The situation must have tested to 
the full the tact, energy and admimstra- 
tive ability of young Romesh Chunder 
In one of his later works Dutt paid a 
well-mented tribute to the co-operauon 
he received from the suffering people 
“The Musalman population of Dakhm 
Shahbazpur, a sturdy and self-reliant 
race, faced the worst season with admir- 
able courage and helped themselves 
under the most trying circumstances ” 
Even in these early stages of his 
official life Romesh Chunder gave 
ample evidence of the independence of 
his character and the sanity of his 
judgment In upholding the interests 
of the people in his charge he did not 
shrink from incurring the displeasure of 
the European mdigo planters of Bengal, 
a powerful body at that time \^ffien 
Sir Ashley Eden was relinquishing the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Dutt published in the Statesman a frank 
and candid review of his career which 
contained the following sentences The 
good he did to the oppressed raiyats 
over twenty years ago — the good which 
he IS trying to do to the cultivators now, 
will hv^e and bear fruit His personal 
rule, his attempts to crush a young 
press, however wayward, his efforts to 
stamp out die young aspirations o 
Bengal — will all vanish with him As 

early as 1875, Dutt had published his 
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Ijttle book on “The Peasantry of Bengal,” 
dealing with the agrarian problems of 
the province The Permanent Settle- 
ment of 1793 had not safeguarded the 
interests of the tenant-cultivators, and 
the subsequent legislation down to the 
well-known Act of 1859 proved 
only partially effective Agrarian dis- 
turbances occurred from time to time 
Dutt’s remedy may be stated in his 
own words “There is then one, and 
only one way left before the Govern- 
ment to estimate the importance of the 
general rising correctly — to grapple with 
the problem intelligently — to newly 
create the status of the zamindar and 
the raiyat in a definite manner — to enact 
a Permanent Settlement between the 
zamindar and the raiyat as a Permanent 
Settlement has been enacted between 
the zamindars and the Government” 
This wise suggestion coming from a 
young official was naturally resented by 
the land-holding classes, but the agita- 
tion thus started on behalf of the peasants 
ultimately led to the passing of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 

In 1883 Dutt was appointed to die 
charge of the district of Backergan) and 
was there for two years Previous to 
this he and two other Indians had acted 
as District Officers for periods of three 
months or less, but this was the first 
instance in the whole of India that an 
Indian was placed in charge of a district 
for a considerable length of time A 
few months earlier the Pioneer (then the 
spokesman of official Englishmen in 
India) had observed, “The administra- 
tion of districts means the government 
of the country People have pleaded 

for die employment of natives in all 
odier ways, but the warmest parusans 
of the movement have generally con- 
ceded that It would be premature to put 
nauves in charge of districts ” The 
district, too, to which Dutt v^s posted 
vas “one of the heaviest and most 


turbulent in all Bengal and the period 
TOS one of excitement, for die Ilbert Bill 
agitauon greatly exercised the public 
mind and embittered die public feeling 
during these years ” It may be men- 
tioned that this Bill — which sought to 
equalise die powers of Indian and 
European magistrates in the trial of 
Europeans accused of criminal offences 
— was largely the result of the official 
positions which had been attained by 
Dutt and his Indian colleagues m the 
ICS 

Dutt’s vork in Backergan) von the 
whole-hearted approbation of Indians as 
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well as of the Government, and fully 
established the fitness of qualified Indians 
for the duties of a district officer It 
was also dunng these years that Dutt 
submitted a full report on tenancy legis- 
lation in Bengal which was characterised 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell (perhaps the 
highest authority in that generation on 
the tenancy problems of Northern India) 
as a “most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject ” Dutt’s report 
displays in a remarkable manner his 
knowledge of the agrarian conditions 
of the province together with his 
sympathy for the cultivation classes 
In 1887, after his return from a period 
of leave, Dutt was sent to take charge of 
Mymensmg, another difficult and trouble- 
some disttict The area was over stx 
thousand square miles, and the popula- 
tion over three millions Communica- 
tions except by river were undeveloped, 
and the great and rapid increase in jute 
cultivation had given rise to many new 
and complicated problems of administra- 
tion Here agam, Dutt’s work was 
entirely successful Then followed simi- 
lar but shorter periods of service as 
District Officer of Burdwan, Dmajpur 
and Midnapur Everywhere Dutt main- 
tained cordial relations with the people 
in his charge, preserved the rule of law, 
and often composed troublesome dis- 
putes between rival landholders or be- 
tween landlords and tenants His energy 
and enthusiasm were also directed to 
the improvement of education, communi- 
cations and public health He was 
specially interested in the development of 
local government, but though always an 
ardent advocate of reform, he was also 
a believer in the prmaple of “gradual- 
ness ’’ In 1882, when the subject was 
being discussed by Lord Ripon’s govern- 
ment, Dutt observed, “While therefore 
It IS most desirable to try to induce the 
people to have a practical share in the 
admimstrauon of local matters, it is 


also essential, to the very success of the 
scheme, that they are not suddenly 
entrusted with a task which may be at 
first beyond their ability.” At a later 
date Dutt put forward suggestions for 
the creation of small self-governing 
bodies to include groups of villages, 
with elementary powers and responsi- 
bilities. This was the beginning of the 
system of “tmion panchayats” which has 
since been developed in several provinces 
with very beneficial results 

In 1894 Romesh Chunder was 
appointed to be a divisional Commis- 
sioner, agam the first Indian to hold this 
post in the British service There was 
criticism of this appointment by some 
short-sighted Englishmen, but all Euro- 
peans associated with Dutt, whether as 
colleagues, superior officers or subordin- 
ates, acknowledged his eminent fitness, 
and during the four years that Dutt 
worked as a Commissioner he amply 
proved that it was in the best interests 
of the Government to make the fullest 
use of Indians of merit in high admims- 
trative posts In 1895 Dutt was moved 
to Orissa as Commissioner and was at 
the same time Political Agent for the 
Indian States in that province Here 
again, his success as ffie intermediary 
between the Government and the rulers 
of a number of states in varying stages 
of social and political progress showed 
that raaal considerations should not be 
a bar to the employment of Indians in 
the “Political” department of the Indian 
Government 

In October, 1897, soon after com- 
pleting tlie minimum period reqmred to 
earn a full pension, Dutt resigned from 
the Indian Civil Service He could have 
served for another nine years and might 
have reached a much higher official 
position Although singularly qualified 
for secretariat work, Dutt was never 
posted in the Secretariat, and it was not 
until nearly twenty years after Dutts 
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retirement diat an Indian was appointed 
as Secretary to a provincial government 
It IS not, however, true that Dutt retired 
from offiaal service with a feeling of 
unfair treatment As has been well 
observed, “An official career had alwaj's 
been his second love only, other am- 
bitions, literary and national, had always 
exercised a far stronger attraction for 
him” 

We have seen how well Romesh 
Chunder performed the exacting and 
strenuous duties of an officer in execu- 
tive charge of heavy and important 
posts Throughout this period, how- 
ever, he had been able to carry out 
much literary work, some in English 
and some in Bengali, his own mother- 
tongue This V as rendered possible 
only by his marvellous industry and 
capaaty for organising the time at his 
disposal 

Literature was to Dutt a means “for 
revivifying the national mind of India 
and restonng to her sons their lost 
faith in her past ” He believed that 
only in this way would Indians learn 
again to have faith in themselves With 
this object he published in 1 877 a historx' 
of the literature of Bengal It was the 
first scientific study of the intellectual 
life of Bengal from the tv'elfth century 
down to his own time This pioneer 
effort has since been superseded by much 
scholarly work on the origin and history 
of the Bengali language and literature, 
but credit will always be given to 
Romesh Chunder for revealing to his 
countrymen and to the world at large 
that Bengali has a literature dating 
from very early days, full of interest 
not only to the student, but also to all 
who want to understand the inner life 
and thought of the people of that 
province 

About this period Romesh Chunder 
came under the influence of the great 
Bengali writer, Bankim Chatterjee, and 


was persuaded by him to begin writing 
in his own language Dutt was always 
interested in history, and in the follow- 
ing few years he composed and published 
four historic novels in Bengali. Al- 
though he did not reach the level of 
Bankim in diction, style and crafts- 
manship, these novels of Romesh were 
of great literary merit In later years 
Romesh produced two social novels 
wLich furnish a faithful and critical 
picture of contemporary rural life in 
Bengal These books had a wide 
circle of readers in Bengal, and some 
of them have been translated into other 
Indian languages and also into English 
In 1886 Romesh published a complete 
translation of the Rig Veda in the Ben- 
gali language This was a task entail- 
ing immense industry and courage, and 
received the commendation both of his 
own countrymen and of European 
scholars Bankim Chatterjee, himself a 
fine Sanskrit scholar and literary critic, 
praised the thoroughness, accuracy and 
rapidity w'lth which Romesh Chunder 
had completed the work and predicted 
that It w'ould bring him lasting fame 
In 1889 and the two following years 
Dutt wTOte and published his most 
ambitious w'^ork in the English language, 
“The History of Civilisation in Ancient 
India ” In this work Dutt laid no 
claim to original research, but put 
together in a methodical order the 
results of the labours of other scholars 
Here again Dutt was a pioneer As 
Grierson wrote at the time, it w'^as a 
w'ork “which w'e have all been wanting 
for years It is just the thorough 

and at the same time delightful book 
wEich one would expect from R C D 
The book, published in three v'^olumes, 
w^as the first attempt in the English 
language to give a clear and connected 
estimate of the origin, growth and the 
many aspects of Hindu life, literature, 
religion and philosoph}' It was very 
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favourably reviewed by competent critics, 
Indian and European, and vas for a 
quarter of a century the standard vork 
on the subject 

After his retirement from the Indian 
Civil Service, Romesh Chunder liced 
m England for seven years with occa- 
sional trips to India He accepted an 
appointment as Lecturer m Indian 
History at University College, London, 
but his time was mainly occupied in 
pursuing the literary and political aims 
which had acmated him to retire from 
service In 1898 and the following >ear 
appeared the “Great Epics of Ancient 
India,” a condensed translation in Eng- 
lish verse of the Mahabharara and 
Ramayana Dutt felt that these ancient 
Indian epics were not accessible to 


MO 

Europeans in a readable form, because in 
the course of centuries thee had been 
ocerlaid vith a mass of dull and didactic 
episodes and legends He beheced that 
the mam incidents of the Epics vould 
bear an unabridged transhtion into 
English terse, and that, linked together 
b\ short notes, they vould present the 
entire stones in a form and vithm 
limits cvhich might be acceptable There 
can be little doubt that these translanons 
ttiil prote to be the most enduring 
hterarv effort of Romesh Chunder 
They displat a striking command of 
vigorous, flou mg and idiomatic English, 
a fine sense of rhythm and a real pover 
of poetic imagination 

On the political side, Dutt’s object 
during Ins residence in England was 
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to educate the British public in general 
and persons of influence in particular 
in Indian matters, and to win their 
S}mpathy and support m favour of 
India’s political ad\ ancement We have 
already given indications of what Dutt 
hoped would be the ultimate position 
of India m the comity of nations, but 
he altvays stressed the fact diat “the 
people of India are not fond of sudden 
changes and revolutions They do not 
ask for new constitutions issmng like 
armed Minervas from the heads of 
legislativ'e Jupiters ” In England and 
India, published m 1897, he dwelt on 
the lack of representative government 
in India and the small share given to 
Indians in the higher offices of the 
public sendees In December, 1899, 
he had the high honour of presiding 
over the fifteenth session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Lucknow 
His presidential speech, sober and moder- 
ate m tone, dealt mainly with economic 
and agranan topics, but questions of 
fiscal and administrative reforms were 
also surveyed 

The cardinal basis of Dutt’s political 
philosophy was his belief that the pnnci- 
pal need of India w^s the raising of the 
standard of life of the Indian masses 
Realismg that the vast majority of the 
population subsisted on agnculture, he 
devoted his attention mainly to agrarian 
problems In his view “agri^tural 
labourers and their families in India 
generally suffer from insuffiaent food 
from year’s end to year’s end . . . 
Agricultunsts who have lands are better 
off . . But a severe land tax or 

rent takes away much from their earn- 
ings and falls on the labourmg classes 
also ” The causes of this poverty and 
the inability of the Indian peasant and 
his hired worker to resist the climatic 
calamities which brmg about famines 
were, in the opimon of Romesh Chunder, 
first, the gradual decay of Indian mdus- 


tries (he wrote and spoke before the 
recent development of Indian factor)' 
industries) simultaneously with the 
growth of the Indian population and, 
secondly, the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment w'hich hardly left the bare neces- 
sities for tlie tillers of the soil He 
believed that in so far as recent tenancy 
legislation in Bengal had passed on to 
cultivators some of the benefits secured 
to the landholders of the province by 
the Permanent Settlement, the Bengal 
tenants were better off than those in 
the rest of India He was firmly of 
the opinion, however, that the land 
assessment in Southern and Central 
India was excessive and that the revisions 
w'ere too frequent He advocated the 
extension to these areas of the S)'stem 
m vogue in the northern provmces, 
and he also urged a large development 
of irrigation works In the light of 
the subsequent history of these questions 
Dutt’s recommendations seem moderate 
enough although to Lord Curzon and 
others at the tome they had seemed 
almost revolutionar}' India ow'es the 
immense progress tliat has taken place 
m the last forty years in the land revenue 
policy of the government very largely 
to the earnest and energetic pioneer 
work of Romesh Chunder 

Durmg these years of political w'ork 
m England Dutt did not confine his 
attention only to the land revenue 
question He mterested himself in all 
the problems of the day, such as the law' 
of sedition, the separation of the judiaary 
and executive, currency reform and 
“home charges,” and in the important 
question of constitutional progress 
Romesh Chunder returned to India 
early m 1904 and in the aummn of that 
year he entered the service of the 
Baroda State, first as Revenue Mimster 
and later as Dewmi His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar, an enlightened and 
progressive ruler, desired to utilise tits 
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W ITH the dawn of the twentieth 
century there arose, on the 
sky of Indian literature, a star 
that has ]ust passed out of our sight, 
after having shone with a lustre pecu- 
liarly Its own That star was the poet 
Iqbal, or to give hun his full name and 
titles, Dr Sir Mohamad Iqbal He 
departed from this earth on the 9 th 
April, 1938, mourned by his countrymen 
throughout the lengdi and breadth of 
India 

He was born on the zznd February, 

1 873,1 at Sialkot, a well-known town on 
that border of the Punjab which adjoins 
Jammu, the winter capital of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir He belonged 
to a family of Kashmiri Brahmans who 
had embraced Islam some generations 
back, thus combining m his person some 
of the best characteristics of his race as 
well as of the religion adopted by his 
torefathers 

Iqbal received his early education in 
fhe town of his birth His father, 
though not very learned, had a great love 
of learning and had many scholarly 
friends — among them was Maulvi Sved 
Mir Hassan, whose ripe scholarship was 
recognised later by the title of Shamsul 
Mcma conferred upon him by Govern- 
ment Syed Mir Hassan was die teacher 
of Arabic and Persian at die Murray 
College, Sialkot, and it was from him 
that Iqbal got his love of diese languages 
and their literature 

1 This IS she correct date, as au out ced m the Dail\ 
Lahore, she -jtb Ala), the cushonty 

oj the brother of the deceased In sorre other papers, 
1876 bad been pien as the year of bis birtb, lut tie 
Inqlab nos ashd to pibhsb the date four d ir tie 
records of tie family 
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In 1895 Iqbal migrated to the Go\ern- 
ment College, Lahore, to study for his 
B A. and M A \Yhile d’ere, he had the 
good fortune of being a pupil of Pro- 
fessor T W (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Arnold He showed a special aptitude 
for philosophy, which was appreciated 
by Professor Arnold, and dius arose 
between them an affection which lasted 
all their lives 

Soon after taking his M A degree 
Iqbal was awarded die Mcleod Arabic 
Readership at the Oriental College, 
Lahore A few years later he was 
appointed a lecturer on Philosophy m the 
Government College, w’here he worked 
w'lth great success, till he made up his 
mind in 1903 to go to England to 
qualify for the Bar and to work as an 
advanced student of Philosophy at 
Cambridge Professor Arnold was in 
England at the time and wadi his advice 
Iqbal carried on research on Persian 
Mysticism,” and wrote a thesis on diis 
subject which earned for him not onlv 1 
degree from Cambridge but also a Ph D 
from die University of Munich He had 
to put in a short residence at Munich 
and to show diat he had acquired a 
knowdedge of die German language 

He w'as called to the Bar in 1908, and 
on his return to India started practice 
as an Advmcate, at Lahore His old 
College offered him a Professorship of 
Philosophy, but he w as advised bv some 
of his friends to suck to die legal pro- 
fession and he accepted diat advice 
His taste for philosophy and literature, 
however, contmued to absorb his atten- 

-Ti’ thesis or “Persian Alys’ ' sm" sas 
subscauertly pullisbed ir Si' fern of a bo f- 
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non The law, being a jealous mistress, 
did not smile on him to the extent which 
his ability and gifts demanded, but the 
loss to Law was the gam of Literature 
Having said something about die form- 
ative period of Iqbaf s life let us turn 
to his work as a poet An inclination 
to write Urdu verse v^s shown by him 
at a very early stage of his student life 
Before he came to Lahore he had vmtten 
some Ghaials in Urdu, which he sent for 
correction to the famous poet Dagh, of 
Delhi, -who v^as dien a shining light of 
the Court of die late Nizam of Hydera- 
bad After seeing Iqbal’s poems a few 
times, Dagh is said to have written to him 
that Ins verses did not need correction 
At Lahore Iqbal took part m a Mushaira 
■where some well-kno'wn poets were 
present, and his %erses at once eliated 
praise from diem Some time after diat 
he recited a poem on the natural beauties 
of die Himalayas at a meeting of an 
Urdu Literary Soaety, where it "was 
greeted -widi unanimous applause ^ As 
soon as he became kno-wm m literary 
circles as a rising poet, he vas mvited 
eveiy'' year to the great annual gathenngs 
of -the Anjuman Himayet-i-IsIam of 
Lahore, an institution responsible for 
religious and educational work among 
the Moslems of the Punjab The 
reatation of his poems like the Tasivir-i- 
Dard (The Picture of Pam), the Slnhva 
(A Complamt — addressed to God), 
and the Jawab-i-Shthm (Answer to the 
Complamt), brought him into great 
prominence as a -wnter of Urdu poetry 
The Urdu poems of Iqbal may be 
divided mto three different periods, as 
follows. — 

(1) Those wiitten before he went 
to England in 1905, 

(2) Those wntten m Europe, till 
190S, 

1 Tbfspom a as first published m the “ Makbzuu," 
a neU-h-onn literary jotrrral of that tm', in which 
most of the ear!) Urdu writings of Iqbal appeared 


(3) Those written after 1908, till 
the poet began -writing Persian verse 
and practically gave up Urdu -wnting 
for some time 

They were collected and published by 
die author himself in 1924 imder the 
tide of the Bang-t-Dtra (The Sound of 
the Caravan Bell) This rather unusual 
name owes its origm to the fact that bis 
song IS meant to awaken his countrymen 
from their slumber and to lead their 
caravan to progress The pubhcation 
of this book gave Iqbal a lasting tide to 
fame as a master of Urdu verse. A 
second edition of the book was called 
for in 1926 and a third in 1930 

It w'-as by chance that Iqbal discovered 
that he could express his thoughts in 
Persian verse -wuth the same facility as 
in Urdu This discovery made 
when he was once asked m England to 
compose verses in Persian That sug- 
gesuon resulted in a few fine verses the 
next day, and dius the genius of Iqbal 
found a vehicle better smted than Urdu 
for die expression of his philosophic 
ideas The first poem m Persian "was 
the Asrar-t~Khudi (Secrets of Self), 
published in 1915 

By the pubhcation of this book the 
fame of Iqbal spread beyond the borders 
of India to Iran and Afghanistan and to 
parts of Turkey and Russia, wherever 
Persian was spoken or read It also 
led to his becommg known m England 
and Amenca, when the translation of 
the AsTar-i-Khudi by Professor R A 
Nicholson of Cambndge W 3 S pubhshed 
m 1920 Some portions of the book 
were translated into German and Italian, 
presumably through this translation, 
and thus the poet acquired an inter- 
national reputation 

The Asrar-i-KIiudi was followed by 
another Persian poem, the Ramui-i- 
Bekhudt Okystenes, of Self-Denial) It 
was a sequel to the Asrar, which lays 
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stress on the development of the Human 
Ego or Personality and holds up Power 
and Courage as the ideals to be followed 
by Man to accomplish his great Destiny 
The Ramui inculcates the subjection of 
the Personality, with all tlie pow’er it has 
developed, to the Law, which places the 
service of humanity as the highest goal 
for the ambition of Man It may be 
noted that the author, as a Moslem, puts 
forward the Law of Islam as the best 
solution of the difficulties of mankind 
After the Ramtii came the Payam-t- 
Mashnq (Message of the East), a collec- 
tion of Persian poems in the style 
adopted by Goethe in his “West Ostli- 
cher Diwan ” This was followed by the 
Zabur-i-Ajam (The Psalms of Persia) 
and the Jawtd Nama, named after Jawid, 
the young son of the poet It is an 
allegorical representation of a flight to 
the Upper World by the Soul of the 
Poet, in the company of the Soul of 
the great mysuc Jalalud dm Rumi, 
the style of whose famous Masnavi has 
been followed by Iqbal in his Persian 
WTitings and whom he regards as his 
guide in the realm of the spirit 

While Iqbal was busy with his Persian 
writings, there was a growing demand 
on the part of the admirers of his Urdu 
verse tliat he should make further con- 
tributions to Urdu poetry He responded 
to this call by giving to the world two 
more collections of Urdu poems called 
the Bal-t-Jtbnl (1 e The Wings of 
Gabriel), published m 1935, and the 
Zarb-i-Kalim (1 e The Stroke of die 
Rod of Moses), published in 1936 The 
theme running dirough these Urdu 
poems is mainly die same whicli found 
expression in die “Secrets of Self” and 
other Persian works Their importance, 
therefore, is more for die Message of 
Action w'liich diey contain dian for the 
purely imaginative and poetical elegance 
which characterised his first collection of 
Urdu poems 


The last book published by Iqbal in his 
lifetime w'as again in Persian It was a 
small book widi a longish name — Pasdi 
bayed Kard ai aqw am-i-Sharq (“What 
should we do, O Nauons of die East''”) 
— a protest against the aggressive pres- 
sure of Western nations on Orienta’ 
people 

One more book must be mentioned 
to complete the list of Iqbal’s poeuca! 
works and that is the Armugkan-i-Hijai 
(A Present of die Hedjaz) This collec- 
tion of Iqbal’s quatrains and some 
miscellaneous pieces of poetrj’ w as read} 
for the press, when he departed from diis 
world m 1938 It has been published 
after his passing away 

The poet always felt a great lo\e for 
Arabia and all diat it stands for, and had. 
It IS said, a keen desire to visit it Ow'ing 
to ill health this desire remained unful- 
filled Perhaps this collection v.'as meant 
to be the present he would have taken 
to the Hedjaz, but it is more likely that 
It IS meant as a present of die Hedjaz 
to the world, as the verses contained in 
It express in poetical form many of die 
prinaples of human conduct which have 
been taught by Arabia, through her 
great Prophet 

Though die fame of Iqbal rests main!} 
on his poems, his well-known book, in 
English prose, knowm as “Reconstruc- 
tion of Thought in Islam,” deserws 
speaal mention and is a valuable con- 
tribution to religious philosophy It 
contains six lectures delivered by Iqbal 
at Madras, at the instance of a Literarv' 
Trust there They show' a knowledge 
of Western philosoph} combined w idi a 
mastery of die diought of Islam Tins 
book has been gready admired bv 
scholars in die West It was due mainh 
to diis w ork diat Iqbal w as selected bv 
die Oxford University for die Rhodes 
Lectureship and was invited to deliv er a 
series of lecmrcs at Oxford He accepted 
the invitation, but die engagement had 
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to be subsequently cancelled owing to 
tlie failure of his health 

The popularity achieved by Iqbal in 
his lifetime has scarcely a parallel in 
India, so far as any wnter of Urdu is 
concerned The only other instance of 
great populanty in India, combined with 
international reputation, is furmshed by 
the well-known master of Bengali verse, 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore The two 
poets had considerable admiration for 
one another. They have a resemblance 
in some respects and differ in others 
They are both lovers of their country 
and of the East in general They have 
also breadth of mind enough to love 
humamty as a whole They are both 
visionaries and dream of a better future 
for the world Their methods of 
approach, however, to their common 
goal differ The path of Tagore is of 
peace and tranqudhty, while that of 
Iqbal is that of stress and struggle He 
gives to mankmd a message of action 
and, m the words of Mr Abdullah Yusuf 
All, “would din into the ears of a 
lethargic world the watchwords of 
swiftness, forcefulness and unflinching 
assertion of Personahty.” ^ 

Tagore and Iqbal are both fond of 
mystic mtrospecnon, but with this 
difference, that the one treats it as a goal 
in Itself, while the other uses it as an 
urge to dynamic energy and a warning 
against the effects of mysticism as an 
opiate In his opimon many of the 
difficulties of the East are due to her 
failure to use the God-given powers of 
man to captivate nature and to subordm- 
ate It to lus own use This aspect of 
Iqbal’s philosophy has been apdy de- 
scribed by Mr Yusuf All as “a mystical 
protest agamst mystiasm ” ^ 

^ From a paper on “ The Doctrine of Human 
Personalty in Iqbal’s Poetry,” read by Mr Abdullah 
Yustf Alt {Retired ICS), before the Royal Soaety 
of Literature, London, on the ^tb Nov , 1938 

2 In the paper before the Royal Society of Literature 
referred to already 


A question often raised for discussion, 
in connection with Iqbal’s favounte 
doctnne of the development of the Ego, 
IS whether it was inspired by the writings 
of the German philosopher Nietzsche 
There is, no doubt, a marked resemblance 
between the latter’s doctnne of the Super- 
man and the theory of Self preached by 
Iqbal, and one can easily understand the 
tendency to accept the existence of a con- 
nection between the thought of Nietzsche 
and Iqbal A closer examination of 
Iqbal’s writings, however, shows that, 
though he was influenced to some extent 
by bis study of Nietzsche, his real source 
of mspiration for the message that he 
gave to the world was the spirit of Islam 
as understood and interpreted by him 
Nietzsche did not believe m religion, 
while Iqbal believed religion to be the 
only source of life and strength The 
two thus differed as to the fundamental 
prinaples on which their respective 
philosophies were based An interesting 
article published in the October number 
of the well-known Urdu journal, called 
The Urdu, from the pen of Dr Abdul 
Hakim, Professor of Philosophy at 
tlie Osmania University of Hyderabad, 
throws light on this subject and may be 
read with advantage by those interested 
m this question While frankly admitting 
that Iqbal appears to have been attracted 
at one time by the wntings of Nietzsche, 
Dr Hakim bnngs out the features which 
distingmsh the two thinkers from one 
another, and m summing up his analysis 
refers to the ideal of the “perfect man’ 
being a familiar one in the wntings of 
several old Islamic thinkers The 
following translation of a passage from 
his article is interesting — 

“To search for Man before searchmg 
for God, which is a distinctive feature 
of Iqbal’s poetry, is a common factor 
between Nietzsclie and Iqbal The 
thought of Islamic Sufism was not 
unfaimliar with this form of thought 
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The famous work of Abdul Karim 
Jabah, entitled ‘The Perfect Man,’ 
presents a philosophy of the same kind 
in a metaphysical colouring Several 
verses in the Masnavt of Rumi and in 
his Divan breathe the same spirit. Above 
all, man, as depicted by the Qoran, 
capturing the powers of the Universe, 
IS the fountain head of this kind of 
thought With the lapse of time this 
trend disappeared The emphauc re- 
assertion of this idea once more by Iqbal, 
in his poetic language, has so impressed 
the Moslems that it sounds as a newly- 
born theory of life ” 

It IS difficult to say that the view 
expressed by Dr Abdul Hakim suffia- 
ently disposes of the striking resemblance 
between the thought of Nietzsche and 
Iqbal, but there can be no doubt that 
whatever may have been the impressions 
left on the mind of Iqbal by his study of 
Nietzsche they were radically modified 
by his study of the religious philosophy 
of Islam 

We may pass on now to the discussion 
of another quesnon, on which there has 
been a considerable difference of opinion 
among the admirers of Iqbal A number 
of those who liked his earlier Urdu poems 
which breathe a spirit of Nationalism, 
regret that in later years he changed his 
outlook, and, instead of being an 
exponent of the aspirations of the 
Indian nation as a whole, he became 
content with a restricted patriotism, 
confined to tlie welfare of die Moslem 
community I think, however, that 
this criticism is based on a superficial 
reading of Iqbal’s poetry and on an 
inadequate comprehension of die stages 
through which his poetical thought 
passed in the course of its gradual 
evolution 

It IS true diat some of the earlier 
poems expressed in glowing vords his 
love for his homeland Poems like the 
Naya Shtvala (The New Temple), or 
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the National Song of Indian Children 
are the best instances of writings in the 
nationalist strain, but it should not be 
assumed that his love for India or her 
people had decreased vhen his outlook 
broadened and Ins heart began to dirob 
in sympadiy widi Eastern countnes 
outside India and, later sail, when Ins 
feelings extended to humanity as a 
whole It w'as a natural widening of 
the circle After local and provincial 
sympathies came a feeling for his 
country With a knowledge of die 
conflict betw’een the East and the West, 
and of the dominating influence of the 
latter, came a deep sympadiy w'idi the 
East in her desire for freedom This w as 
followed by a vision that was broader 
still, a realisation of the dangers to w'hich 
Western civilisation w’as exposed and 
his warnings to the West, culminating 
in a strong belief m die destiny of man 
and of the great heights attainable bj 
him 

In my opinion it could be safely said 
that Iqbal was not only “die Poet of 
Islam” — a title often used in conjunction 
widi his name — but also "the Poet of 
India” and “the Poet of the East” and 
“of Humanity” His frequent use of 
Islamic terminology and metaphors and 
of allusions based on Moslem literature 
was mainly due to the suitability of such 
terms to the themes about w’hicli he 
wrote, while die stress laid by him on 
certain Islamic principles was due to 
die fact that he honestly believed dial 
the soluuon of the difficulties of modem 
civilisation w'as possible by the adoption 
of those principles 

Tlie influence exercised by the w ntings 
of Iqbal on his contemporary writers is 
notew'ordiy At first there was a 
reluctance in some quarters to recognise 
his eminence as an Urdu poet It was 
in the United Provinces, whicli art 
regarded as the home of Urdu, that a 
prejudice against Iqbal originally existed 
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mainly on the ground that tite Urdu 
used by Iqbal was Persiarused and that 
there were indications here and there of 
what may be called Punjabisms in some 

ords or expressions used by him. This 
prejudice disappeared, however, vntli 
the rising tide of his fame, when it was 
pointed out by his admirers that for the 
Persianised style there was the distin- 
guished precedent of Ghalib^ and that 
the few Punjabisms, commg firom such 
a masterly pen, must be taken to be 
permissible 

Gradually there was a general recog- 
nition of the beauty of his thought and 
of the forceful words in which it v'as 
presented With this recogmtion there 
came a tendency, among his younger 
contemporanes, to mutate his style and 
to adopt his mode of expression. His 
favourite theme of awakenmg the powers 
of the “Self” now finds its echo in the 
effusions of a large number of wnters 
and so does another subject which he 
has done much to populanse, that is, the 
conflict between Capital and Labour. 
Iqbal had studied the doctnne of Karl 
Marx and had been considerably im- 
pressed by It, He has many poems 
sjnnpathismg with the hard lot of the 
labourer and the peasant and denounang 
Capitalism 

I have been very much struck recently 
by the large number of poems appeanng 
in Urdu newspapers and magazines 
against Capitalism and in favour of 
Labour They are often reated in 
pubhc gatherings, not only at political 
meetmgs, as part of a political creed, but 
also in purely hterary soaeties This 
trend m Urdu literature may be said to 
owe Its origm to the wntmgs of Iqbal. 

Capitalism is not the only “ism” 
which has been adversely cnuased by 
Iqbal. He is equally strong in his 
attacks on Impenahsm. Even Democracy 
has not been spared by him, and he 
exposes some of its vulnerable points 


He says, for instance, in one of his 
poems, that “Democracy is a system 
in which heads are counted but not 
weighed ” In another poem his assault 
on Democracy is less reasoned and more 
satirical He says 

Beware of the system of democracy^ 

And follow the lead of a man oj ripe 
experience, 

Because the brains of two hundred 
donkeys 

Cannot produce the understanding of 
one human being'' 

In this connection it may be mteresting 
to mention an occasion when these hnes 
were quoted against the poet himself 
He had been persuaded to stand for 
election to the Legislative Assembly 
of the Punjab and was being opposed by 
a rival candidate The latter issued a 
poster, on the top of which these Imes 
appeared in bold letters, thereby throw- 
ing on the poet the burden of explaining 
why he was ready to take part m a 
democrauc body, followmg a system 
denounced by him in such sweeping 
terms It is obvious, however, that this 
epigrammatic dictum was not meant to 
be taken too literally The same may be 
said of the lines m which he referred 
to the League of Nations as a body of 
“Stealers of Shrouds” forming an 
association “for a partition of the graves 
of dead nations ” This nicbiame 
obtained so much vogue that for a long 
time the League was referred to as a 
Soaety of Sliroud Stealers in the 
Indian Press 

Though literature always remained 
the mam occupation of Iqbal, yet for a 
time he took part in politics as well 
By his temperament and constitution 
he was not much smted to politics 
Left to himself, perhaps, he would not 
have cared to step into this thorny field 
Some of his admirers, however, obliged 
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him to stand for the Legislative Counal 
as a representative of Lahore and he did 
' so Witliout much effort on his part 
he was elected, as he was popular, and 
his friends exerted themselves earnestly 
on his behalf This success, however, 
did not lead to any tangible result and 
his connection with the Council ceased 
after the expiry of the term of three 
years On two other occasions he 
had a contact with politics, firstly when 
he was called upon to preside over the 
annual Session of the All-India Moslem 
League, and the other when he went to 
England as a Member of the Second 
Round Table Conference in 1931 Of 
these two occasions the Moslem League 
Session deserves a special mention, be- 
cause It was m his address there that the 
idea of two separate administrative areas 
in India, one for Hindus and one for 
Moslems, was offered as a solution of 
the unfortunate differences between the 
two great communities This idea did 
not find favour at the time in any quarter, 
but It is significant that it has fotmd many 
adherents since, and there is now a party 
of young Moslems pressing it on the 
attention of the Government and the 
Communities concerned under the title 
of “ the Pakistan Movement ” 

Another field of Iqbal’s activity that 
deserves notice is Education We have 
seen that he started life as a practical 
educationist, but his connection with 
this line terminated when he first left 
for England This did not, however, 
mean that his interest in this work 
ended As a Member of the Senate and 
the Syndicate of tlie Punjab University 
and for many years as the Dean of its 
Oriental Faculty, his advice on educa- 
tional work was sought and availed of 
by tliose engaged actively in the v ork of 
education He was one of die diree 
scliolars invited by die late King Nadir 
IChan of Afghanistan to advise him as to 
the proposed re-orgamsation of the 
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Department of Public Instruction in liis 
terntory His wo companions vcre 
the late Syed Sir Ross Masud then 
Vice-Chancellor of the Moslem Uni\er- 
sity at Aligarh, and Sjed Siilaiman 
Nadvi They went to Kabul and 
formulated a scheme for the education 
of the Afghans It v as unfortunate that 
soon after dieir return from Kabul 
King Nadir Klian was assassinated, and 
the scheme could not be enforced at the 
time, but I understand some of the 
improvements recommended by them 
have been now adopted and some others 
are under consideration 

Iqbal’s real service to the cause of 
education is not to be measured so much 
by what he actually did for it from time 
to time in official or non-official capaci- 
ties, but should be estimated on the ideals 
of education placed before us in his 
poems This aspect of the question is 
admirably dealt witli m a book called 
“Iqbal’s Educational Philosophy,’’^ bv 
Mr K G Saiyidain, Director of Public 
Instruction in Kashmir State, vho vas 
formerly tlie Principal of the Training 
College at Aligarh As is aptly obsen cd 
in the Introductory Chapter of tins bool , 
“the emergence of an outstanding 
creative thmker, who has a distinct 
message to impart and new' values to 
present before tlie w'orld, is a pheno- 
menon of the greatest interest for tlie 
educationist, and tlie more his ideas 
catch the imagination, the understanding 
and tlie entliusiasm of his contempor- 
aries, the greater must be Ins influence 
as an educative force ’’ 

So manv notices on the life and w orl 
of Iqbal by well-known scholars ha\c 
appeared in various literarj journals that 
It is not possible to refer to tliem here 
but a brief reference maj be made to an 
interesting review of tlie poet’s worl 
by Mr Amiya Chalura\'arty ( 0 \on) 

I " Iqlal’s Edu.atto'u:! PltLsoplj pi-U slid vy 
Arafat Pubbratiors, Modtl Tear, Laicrc 195S 
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Mr Chakravarty is a distinguished 
scholar of English literature, who has 
made a special study of post-war poetry 
Before going to Oxford he was at 
Santmiketan, Tagore’s Indian Uni- 
versity He also had the benefit ot 
travellmg with Tagore as his secretary 
on one of his extensive tours Writing 
to the Voice oj Islam of Singapur,^ Mr 
Chakravarty Aus begins his impressions 
of his visit to Iqbal, a few months before 
the latter’s death- 

“In Iqbal’s house there was litde 
obvious modernity, in fact, an odd air of 
indifference oppressed you as you waited 
to be ushered into his presence With 
rare charm, taking the stem of his 
hubble-bubble out of his lips, he would 
greet you, raising himself on his couch 
where he lay reclining in Oriental 
fashion, clad in the garment of the 
Punjabi gentleman His smile would 
put you at ease, in flawless English he 
would begin discussmg on modem 
themes as to the manner bora ’’ 

To this impression of his personal 
contact with Iqbal, appearing at the 
beginning of Mr Chakravarty’s article, 
may be added a passage — occurring 
about the end of it — ^where he thus sums 
up his evaluation of Iqbal’s poetry- 

“Passionate faith in Islam and artistic 
skill give a striking power to his verse 
— It goes to the heart — and young 
Islam knows why. If some notes are 
strident, and even lack an all-India 
appeal, they will be forgotten, the 
ultimate evocative power lies in his 
profound humamty” 

Before concluding, I should like to 
relate an mterestmg account which I 
have heard of the way in which Iqbal, 
who never tried to seek ofiiaal favour, 
got his knighthood This was before 
he went to the Legislative Counal and 
the Round Table Conference, and had 

1 "The Voice of Islam” of Stngaptcr, for fanuaty 
and February, 1939, pages 19-23 


nothing to do witli politics or any sendees 
rendered to Government It came his 
way in an unusual manner, purely as a 
recognition of his literary eminence, and 
as such reflects credit on the recipient as 
well as those who moved that apprecia- 
tion of his merits should be shown in 
this form I am told that a European 
traveller once came on a visit to 
Lahore and was a guest at Government 
House He expressed to the Governor 
his desire to go and see Iqbal The 
Governor asked his guest as to how he 
came to know about the poet The 
reply was that during his travels m Iran 
and m parts of Russia he found people 
reading the Persian poems of Iqbal and 
admiring them He wondered why the 
Government of his own country had 
not done anything to recognise his 
wmrth The Governor invited Iqbal to 
Government House to meet the traveller 
and listened to the conversauon that 
went on betw'een the two Though tlie 
Governor knew Iqbal before, he had 
no idea of the extent of his knowledge 
or of his reputation abroad, and he was 
so impressed that he sent up a proposal 
for a distinction to be conferred on him 
This proposal w'as accepted and the poet 
was Imighted In certain arcles there 
arose a misunderstanding about Iqbal 
when this honour was announced Tliey 
thought that this meant that he had 
surrendered his independence by accept- 
ing this honour from the Government, 
but their apprehensions were eased 
before long, when they found that his 
pen ran as freely as ever and his 
ennasms w'ere as strong as before 

He remained true to the ideal wkich he 
had set before himself — of expressing 
his views about men and thmgs, about 
systems of Government without fear 
or favour, according to tlie light within 
him 

The last few years of his life were 
spent imder the shadow of a deep sorrow 
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caused by the death of his -wife, followed 
by a long spell of bad health His 
weakened health, though a handicap, 
was not allowed by him to interfere 
with his literary pursuits or his accessi- 
bility to his friends and 
visitors The end came 
somewhatunexpectedly 
after a short illness, 
on April 21, 1938 

His last resting-place is 
near the Shahi Mosque, 
at Lahore He had a 
funeral which princes 
might envy and his 
death has been mourned 
throughout India 
and even abroad, at 
hundreds of meetings, 
and the grief of 
the sorrowing nation 


has been demonstrated in different form'; 
At Lahore a strong committee is at ’r orl 
to raise funds for hating a librart' to 
commemorate him At other place*' 
institutions called after him hate been 
started, to make the 
study ofhisttorks their 
special object Numer- 
ous litcrart societies 
bearing his name Inte 
also been formed, in 
dtflerent pans of Indi 1, 
at which papers art 
read and poems recited 
to keep up the attaken- 
ing produced bv Ins 
writings He is no 
longer ttith us but his 
work lives and tt ill be i 
source of inspiration for 
generations to come 
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Rabindranath was bom on May 6 , 
i86i, in the rambling old mansion at 
Jorasanko, in the heart of Calcutta, 
where the famil}' had lived for genera- 
tions It was a world in itself, this 
house, so vast and full of life it was 
Here Rabindranath spent a none too 
happy childhood He lost his mother 
when very young His father was a 
remote figure, austere and inaccessible, 
not often to be seen or spoken witli 
In these circumstances, the child’s early 
upbringing devolved largely on the 
trusted servants who play such a signi- 
ficant, if inconspicuous, role in ansto- 
cratic Indian households 

For schooling of the usual kind, 
Rabindranath had from the beginning a 
wholesome dislike He was sent to the 
Bengal Academy, and then to St 
Xavier’s, “but his resolute refusal to 
be educated stood proof against authority 


and blandishment, and he was allowed 
to study at home ” He showed as little 
enthusiasm for private lessons as for the 
more formal disaplme of the class-room 
His mind was at once too eager and too 
dreamy, too independent and too sensi- 
tive to fall readily into the conventional 
ruts 

His father was an incessant traveller, 
and took the boy with him on his 
wandenngs Rabindranath spent some 
time in the villages around Calcutta, 
making his first acquaintance with the 
lush fields and the dnfting sails and 
the simple peasant folk of mral Bengal, 
and in the course of a leisurely joume} 
to the north-west he was able to steep 
his senses in the sights and sounds of 
the vanegated pageant that is India, 
from the mouths of the Ganges to the 
distant frontier 

He paid his first visit to England m 



THE POET AND THE IDEALIST 
Sir Rabindranath talking with Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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THE SPRING FESTIVAL 

Students at Santimketan welcome the spring with traditional Indian dances — dances uhiJi 
have their parallel in every country in the world 


1877 He was at a Brighton school for 
a while, then )Oined University College, 
London When he returned to India, 
after about a year’s absence, he brought 
back with him some unpleasant memories 
of England and a knowledge of Sir 
Tiiomas Browne’s Rehgio Medici which 
he had studied with Henry Morley 
Travel scarcely interrupted his literary 
output He had begun to write \erse 
almost as soon as he could walk, his 
work appeared in pnnt before he ’svas 
fifteen, and before he was eighteen he 
had published nearly Seven thousand 
lines of verse and a great quantity of 
prose In the Bhanti Singh poems (first 
published m Bharati, in 1877) he repro- 
duced tlie themes and melodies of die 
old Vaishnava poets vith such success 


that many a scholar was misled into laud- 
ing them as nev ly-disco\ ered mastei- 
pieces of Bengali literature 

There is very little of value in tliesc 
early effusions Rabindranath himsell 
attached little importance to them, if vc 
maj judge from the pieces he selected lor 
the first collected edition of his poems 
(1896) 

The prose work of this period has at 
least die virtue of displacing a compre- 
hensne sweep of interest In rS~S 
one number of Bharati — a migwirc 
edited bv his brother — contains articles 
on The Saxons atid Anglo-Saxoi L ura- 
tUTC Petrarch and Laura Dauie end 
his Poetrj, and on Goethe, all h\ Rabm- 
dranadi An essa\ entitled The 
and Despair of Bengalis is noub’e tor 
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adumbrating a theme which was to 
exercise him a good deal in after years — 
the necessity of East and West to each 
other In Letters of a Traveller to 
Europe he descnbed his expenences in 
the West and maintained that the social 
morality of Europe was in some respects 
supenor to that of the East 

In his early twenties, Rabindranath 
passed through a moment of mystical 
illummation — the first of many similar 
experiences — ^^i^hich left a deep impress 
on him We must relate it in his own 
words “One morning,” he wntes in 
his Reminiscences, “I happened to be 
standmg on the verandah The sun was 
just rising through tlie leafy tops of 
those trees As I continued to gaze, all 
of a sudden a covenng seemed to fall 
away from my eyes, and I found the 
world bathed in a wonderful radiance, 
with wates of beauty and joy swelling 
on every side Tlus radiance pierced 
m a moment through the folds of sadness 
and despondency which had accumulated 
oter my heart, and flooded it with this 
universal light.” 

Evening Songs have perhaps no intnn- 
sic ment, but they mark an important 
stage in Rabindranath’s development 
They were soon followed by Morning 
Songs, a much better book, m which the 
poet gave exultant and tumultuous ex- 
pression to his new-found sense of mner 
freedom Nature’s Revenge, his first 
important drama, embodied one of the 
key-dioughts of all his life — the joy of 
attaming the Infinite withm the finite 
The Love of Rahu, m Pictures and Songs, 
IS held by some to be perhaps his greatest 
poem But the whole of this phase must 
be regarded as mainly experimental in 
character It ended wnth the publication 
of Sharps and Flats (1887), which is 
remarkable for the beauty of its sonnets, 
some of tliem among the lovehest in any 
language 

In the meantime, Rabindranath, after a 


holiday in Karwar on the west coast, 
returned to Calcutta and marned Shn- 
mati Mrmalini Devi (December, 1883) 
In addition to his other work, he actively 
participated in the attempts to start a 
Bengali Literary Academy and con- 
tnbuted frequently to various periodicals, 
including Balika, a magazine for boys 
He was rapidly establishing himself as 
the best of the younger Uterary men of 
Calcutta, the “Bengali Shelley ” Always 
stnkingly handsome, he dressed at this 
time “with much eccentriaty and ex- 
qmsiteness.” He is said to have intro- 
duced among educated Bengahs the 
fashion of weanng long wavy hair and 
the “Napoleon beard” “My recog- 
msed cognomen was the Lisping Poet,” 
he says, in his Reminiscences 

These years saw, too, the ripening of 
a friendship with Bankimchandra Chat- 
terjee, the famous Bengali novelist — a 
friendship unfortunately broken by a 
long spell of estrangement following on 
a controversy over the Neo-Hindu move- 
ment and the death of his older brodier 
Jyotinndra’s wife Rabmdranath was 
profoundly affected by this loss “From 
now' onwards tlie thought of death is 
very present in his poetry ” 

In 1887 he withdrew to Ghazipur. in 
the Umted Provinces, intendmg to 
devote himself to the smgle-ininded 
worship of his muse Here he wrote 
Manasi, his first fully mature work, 
savagely satincal m parts, but the life of 
semi-retirement amid the famed roses 
of this provincial town palled on him 
before long He detemuned to leave 
Ghazipur and travel along the Grand 
Trunk Road to Peshawar in a bullock- 
cart But the plan was thw^arted by his 
father’s wish tliat he should go to 
Shileida, on the Ganges, and take charge 
of tlie family estates “The poet was 
mst a little afraid at the name of Work, 
but at last he consented ” 

At Shileida, Rabindranath spent some 
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of the happiest years of his life Poet has been described as the Greatest drama 


though he was, he showed himself not 
incapable of practical elEaency in the 
management of the estate He was in 
intimate touch with the common people, 
and gamed a first-hand knowledge of the 
rural problems of India, both in their 
technical and human aspects He was 
surrounded by the Bengal landscape that 
he loved so well and delighted to describe 
— Its fields and its canals, “its ducks and 
Its reed beds ” And he had the leisure 
and peace of mind necessary for the 
complete unfoldment of his genius 
This period was rich in achievement 
Not only did Rabindranath contribute 
for four years a ceaseless stream of 
essays, short stones and poems to 
Sadhana, but he now revealed himself 
as a dramatist of the first rank Sacrifice 


in Bengali literature, while C/iuranf;ada 
“ is one of the summits of his v orl 
unsurpassed, and unsurpassable m its 
kind ” Hts lyrical pov ers, too v trc 
at their height Sonar Tan, a \olume 
which exposed him to tlie charge ot 
mysticism, was followed tw'o jears later 
by Chitra “In no other book has Ik 
attained to more single-minded adoration 
and celebration of bcautx' The 

greatest poem of all (in Chitra), Urban, is 
perhaps the greatest lyric in all Bengali 
literature, and probably the most un- 
alloyed and perfect worship of Bcauta 
which the world’s literature contains’’ 
Sadhana, “incomparably the best 
periodical Bengal has e\er known,’’ 
ceased publication m 1S96 and v ith it 
the first purely aisthetic phase of 
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THE LIBRARY, SANTINIKETAN 

At Santtniketan, Sir Rabindranath’s School near Bolpur, Bengal, the study and revival of 
Indian adture in all its forms go hand in hand with Westernised and most modem methods 

of education 


Rabmdranatli’s life came to an end 
His resdess spint sought for some more 
solid and significant belief than Art for 
Art’s sake Besides, political preoccu- 
pations were beginning to weigh on him 
Bengal, hke the rest of India, was wit- 
nessing a national revival, Bntish rule 
was being assailed with increasing 
vehemence, and Rabindranath, who had 
till then preserved an anstocratic detach- 
ment, found himself drawn more and 
more into these popular movements 
Inevitably, he became a leader of the 
Indian Renaissance 

Opposed as he was to foreign rule, 
he was even more strongly critical of 
the servile and cnnging attitude of so 
many Indian polmaans of the time 


He exliorted tliera to cease blammg the 
Bntish raj for all the ills of India and to 
turn tlieir zeal into channels of educa- 
tional and soaal reform that lay well 
within their power In order to re- 
surrect for his countrymen ideals in 
harmony with the national genius, he 
delved into India’s past. He lecmred 
on the Upamshads and on the avihsanon 
of Aryan India, he extolled the valour 
and self-reliance of Mahrattas, Sikhs and 
Rajputs, and he endeavoured to popu- 
lanse these themes not only by the use 
of the colloquial idiom, as in Kshanika 
— Itself a revolutionary departure 
but by the adoption of a simple ballad 
form m Katha and Kahint 

But the most endunng memonal of 
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this time IS Santiniketan The world- 
famous school, on a sue two miles out 
of Bolpur, whither the Maharshi was 
wont to repair for communion with 
Nature, was founded m 1901 Here 
Rabindranath hoped to recapture the 
meditative calm of ancient India and 
provide an environment where the mind 
of the young “might expand into love 
of Beauty and of God ” Some of the 
best educational methods of the West 
Were copied at Santiniketan Before 
many years had passed the school came 
to be looked upon as a model institution 
Among those who gave devoted service 
to It were a number of eminent Indian 
scholars and artists, and, in addition 
to the poet himself, some of his 
English fnends, notably W W Pearson 
and the Rev C F Andrews 
The next few years were 
as busy as they were full of 
grief Rabindranath’s wife 
died in November, 1902 
His second daughter was ill 
with consumption In a vain 
attempt to save the child he 
took her to Almore, in the 
Himalayas, where he nursed 
her for many anxious months 
She died in 1904 In 1905, 
his father, the venerable 
Devendranath, passed away, 
also, two years later, at 
Monghyr, his first son — “he 
was a very sweet boy ’’ The 
suffering caused by these 
successive bereavements is 
reflected in his poetrj'^, in 
Smaran and m Kheya It was, 
however, during these years 
that he wrote most of his 
novels, including Gora, “a 
long story with tlie fullness 
of detail of the Russian 
novel ’’ 

The partition of Bengal 
had now become a burning 


<•’0 

issue The uhole countr} vas seLiliing 
with excitement Indian nationalism, in 
one of Its crucial stniggles vith the 
Government, had no more effects c 
champion than Rabindranatli He made 
innumerable speeches and wrote innumer- 
able articles The songs he composed 
were sung by patriotic youtlis m c\cr\ 
province He started national schools, 
formed village committees and v. as actn c 
m a hundred other vavs Yet, m the 
midst of all this, disillusionment grev on 
him He despised the politicians, and their 
endless petty squabbles v, earied him So, 
suddenly, he resigned from the political 
committees and organisations v ith v Inch 
he had been associated and vatlidrev. to 
Santiniketan 

Watched by the police and abu'-cd 
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by many of bis countr3Tnen, he lived 
here in strenuous retirement during the 
next few years Political and soaal 
problems defimtely yielded place m his 
mind to rehgion He would often talk 
to the boys in his school on religious 
subjects, and these talks were subse- 
quently collected and issued in a senes 
of volumes entitled SannntLetan He 
wrote a group of symbolical plays — 
Autumn Festival The King of the Dark 
Chamber, and The Post Ofice, and he 
wrote Gitanjah 

This was not his first book of religious 
poetry Naibedya had come out m 1901 
But Naibedya was as much an experiment 
m form and patnonc hymnology as a 
lyncal expression of rehgious sentiment 
The mspirauon of Gitanjah is clear and 
imsullied It is the authentic voice of 
one who, through much suffering, had 
attamed joyous seremty Some passages 
in iq Maeterlmck said, “are among the 
loftiest, most profoimd and most divinely 
human ever written ” 

In 19 1 r Rabmdranath emerged from 
his seclusion and plunged once more 
into public wmrk He exerted himself 
to heal the breach betn^een the different 
sects mto which the Brahmo Samaj 
had been split for many years His 
efforts were of no avail and he w'ent 
back to Santmiketan The next year 
his jubilee xvas celebrated m Bengal -with 
immense eclat Shortly after, he sailed 
for England, happy, but ttred and ill 
He had taken a short holiday m Europe 
in 1890 And before that, when he was 
about ti^^enty, he had set out for England 
to study law", but had turned back at 
Madras because his corapamon, an older 
nephew, suffered so much fi-om sea-sick- 
ness that It was impossible for him to 
continue the voyage, and Rabindranath 
was m no mood to face the ngours of 
Enghsh life for the second tune without 
a faend at his side Arriving in London 
in the spring of 1912, he found himself 


just as lonely and wretched as on his 
first visit in 1877 “Everyone seemed 
like phantoms Then it occurred 

to me to try to get mto touch wnth 
Rothenstein ” At Rothenstein’s he met 
Yeats, Stopford Brooke, Nevinson and 
others who at once recognised the 
profound beauty of his poems, even in 
translation An Enghsh pubhsher was 
found for them A speaal edition of 
Gitanjah was brought out, and had a 
splendid reception from the public 
“Not smce Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam 
won Its vogue has any Eastern poetry 
won such acceptance ” 

After a visit to Amenca, Rabin- 
dranath returned to Santmiketan in the 
autumn of 1913, universally recognised 
as one of the foremost poets of the age 
Within a few weeks of his arrival the 
Nobel Prize for Literature was conferred 
on him Calcutta Umversity hastened 
to crown him with academic laureb 
In 1914 he was knighted Dunng these 
years, when his fame was spreading over 
the world, he wrote The Gardener, The 
Crescent Moon, The Cycle of Spring, The 
Home and the World — a long novel — 
and Balaka, “the greatest of his books ” 
In 1916 he deUvered a senes of lectures 
on “ Nauonahsm” — m Japan — ^and on 
“Personality,” m the Umted States 
The Great War intensified the loathing 
with which Rabindranath had always 
regarded the nationalism and militansm 
of the West. But also it gave a fillip to 
the national awakemng m India P olmcal 
tension was even more acute than in the 
days of the Bengal Partition, and follow- 
ing on the shootings at Amritsar m 1919; 
Rabindranath felt compelled to resign 
his knighthood as a gesture of protest 
It was about this time that hlr Gandhi 
came into Rabindranath’s life He and 
some of his disaples stayed for a wliile 
at Santmiketan on their return from 
South Africa in 1915 Much as the poet 
admired the politician-saint, there were 
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deep differences between them — differ- 
ences which rose to the surface when 
Gandhi launched the non-co-operation 
movement Rabindranath was pro- 
foundly opposed to It He condemned its 
narrowness of spint, he feared us further 
consequences, he deplored the effect it 
was having on the lives of the young , and 
he dended the glonfication of the charUia 
He was fiercely attacked for this 
attitude but would not be shaken from 
It Quietly he pursued what he held 
to be the true ideal of nationalism and 
internationalism by founding the Insti- 
tute of World-Culture — Viswa-bharatt 
— and by starting a Department of 
Rural Reconstruction — Srmiketan — to 
develop the village welfare work that he 
had begun in 1914 

Meanwhile his popularity abroad was 
on the increase A cult of his work 
sprang up In the decade betv^een 
1920 and 1930 he undertook no less than 
seven extensive lecture tours m the West, 
in Europe and America, and throughout 
the East He was everywhere welcomed 
witli enthusiasm, and made countless 
friends and admirers But towards the 
end of this period, a reaction set in 
Mysticism and religiosity came to be 
identified witli his name, and his reputa- 
tion suffered In 1930 he visited the 
Soviet Union and was favourably im- 
pressed by much that he saw there His 
Hibbert Lectures on The Religion of 
Man were delivered in 1931 To 
mark his seventieth birdiday a memorial 
volume was presented to him with con- 
tributions from Einstein, Heinrich Mann, 
Bertrand Russell and man}^ others 

Rabindranath’s literary achievement 
IS prodigious. It overshadows every tiling 
else It should be recorded, however, 
that he was not only poet, plajnvTight 
and novelist, but a musician, actor, 
painter, composer, plulosopher, journal- 
ist, teacher, orator, and a host of other 
things — and distinguished himself in 


each of tliese verj different roles There 
is a no more versatile, prolific and gifted 
genius m history' 

He drew his inspiration chiefly from 
two sources the Sanskrit poets of the 
classical age and tlie mediaev al Vaisiinav a 
lyrics They represent tv, o of the central 
traditions of Indian history — the secular, 
aristocratic tradition and the religious 
fervour of the masses Blending these 
with die lofty' mysticism of the Upani- 
s/iads, Rabindranath achieved a distinc- 
tive synthesis vhich is as perfect in 
expression as it is perhaps possible to 
have of the spirit of India Besides, as a 
craftsman, a master of words, he 
exercised an enormous influence on the 
languages of India, particularly on 
Bengali, which became in his ov,n life- 
time, and largely through his own work, 
a vigorous and flexible tongue equal to 
the needs of die present century 

Though Rabindranadi shrank from 
die rough and tumble of politics, he had 
a vivid awareness of the plight of his 
country under foreign rule He con- 
stantly inveighed against a system v Inch 
destroy'ed freedom and condemned 
millions to miserable and poverty- 
stricken lives There is reason to think 
that of late he has grown more conscious 
dian ever of die importance of doing 
away with impenalism and the greed 
and violence ingrained in it But he 
has never ceased to urge widi all his 
eloquence that die subject nation, strug- 
gling for independence, should not 
acquire the aggressive voces of us rulers, 
but seek to understand other peoples and 
discover w'ay s of co-operating w idi dicm 
in the common cause of civilisauon 
During the last few years he Ins been 
in very poor heakli His intellectual 
powers, however, are unimpaired and 
from unie to time he has raised his voice 
in indignant protest at the barbarism and 
bloodshed diat have been released in 
many' parts of die w orld 
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SIR JAGADISH CHANDRA BOSE 

AND HIS RESEARCHES INTO PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

1858-1938 

BY PROFESSOR J C GHOSH, D Sc 


S IR Iagadish Chandra Bose was 
bom on November 30 1858, m the 
village of Rankhal in Bikrampur 
His early days were spent in Faridpur, 
where his father, Bhagawan Chandra 
Bose, was posted as a Deputy Collector 
The latter was a man of broad sympathies 
and of generous impulses, who ruined 
himself by his attempts to establish 
indigenous industries Bose was for- 
tunate m having such a wise and sym- 
pathetic father to guide him through his 
youth His school education was com- 
pleted in the St Xavier’s School, he 
also graduated from the same college, 
and It was the influence of Father Lafont 
which aroused his interest in experi- 
mental physics Like the latter, Bose 
developed later a flair for experimental 
demonstration which has kept many 
audiences in rapt attention When it 
was decided to send him to England, it 
was his mother w'ho sold her jewels to 
find money for her son’s education 
Bose decided to study medicine m 
London But after repeated attacks of 
malarial fever contracted in Assam 
prior to his departure for England, Bose 
had to give up the study of medicine 
and take up Natural Science He joined 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and later 
took his degree botli in Cambridge and 
m London, with physics, chemistr}' and 
botany He had for his teachers Ray- 
leigh, Livieng, Michael Foster, Francis 
Darwin, Dewar and Vines They all 
remembered and helped him in many 
wa3’s when Bose later returned to Eng- 
land to demonstrate the results of his 
investigations 

On his return to India, and on the 


recommendation of Lord Ripon, he v~is 
given a professorsliip in Plnsics in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in 18S5 
Being an Indian he nixis enriiltd to ruo- 
thirds salary^, and as the post vas an 
officiating one, only half of that was 
offered to him He protested against 
this invidious distinction, and for three 
years refused to accept the diequcs b\ 
which he was paid his salary He 
married in 1887 die second daughter of 
Mr Durgamohan Das, and the golden 
anniversaryf of their vedding vas cele- 
brated on January' 27, 15)37 Owing to 
the great financial difficulties under v liicli 
the newly'-married couple started tlieir 
life, they had to take a house m Clnn- 
demagore on the bank of the riser from 
where he used to cross over c\ery da\ to 
Naihati m a rowing-boat, tshich used 
to be taken back by his vafe Later in 
the early' ’nineties he came dovn to 
Calcutta and shared a house in a 
large compound in Mechuabazar Street 
with his brother-in-lav , Dr M M 
Bose At this period he v as engaged in 
various scentific hobbies including 
photography and sound recording One 
of die earliest models of Edison’s 
phonograph vas purchased by the 
College, and Bose vas engaged in 
experiments m \oice recording and 
production His vork m photograpliy 
was taken up xery seriously On the 
lav'n of his house a studio vas erected 
and equipped He used to go out on 
photographic excursions during die \ aca- 
tions In the midst of all dicse scientific 
recreations he had kept up his mtc'-est 
in Hertz’s experiments axitli electro- 
magnetic waxes, vhich had caused a 
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great amount of interest m saentific 
circles while he v/as m England On his 
thirty-fifth birthday in November, 1893, 
he deaded senously to devote himself 
to the pursuit of new knowledge, and 
from the following year he began to 
publish his senes of investigations on 
the properties of electric waves 

Bose’s research fells under three mam 
groups In the first penod he deals with 
the properties of electric waves, m the 
second penod wnth the study of the 
similarity in behaviour under the action 
of electnc waves of a class of substances 
used for detecting such waves to that 
shown by living tissues Thus he was 
led to the mvesugation of the response 
m the li%ang and the non-living From 
such studies he was finally led to investi- 
gate the physiological properties of plant 
tissues and to demonstrate the similarity of 
their behaviour to that of animal tissues 
In course of his electric w'ave investi- 
gations he devised an extremely compact 
form of generator of electro-magnetic 
w^ves, in wfeich the radiating source 
was a sparking s} stem betw een platinised 
spheres, which emitted radiation of wave- 
length of about 5 ram , which is about 
the limit of the shortest electro-magnetic 
wai es which have so far been im^esti- 
gated For his detecting system he used 
an improved form of coherer, which had 
been first used by Branly of Pans The 
detailed study of the action of the 
coherer proved later on to be the turn- 
ing point m Bose’s career The form 
of coherer first used by him consisted 
of a number of fine wire spiral spnngs, 
adjusted wnth a large number of regular 
contacts fixed m eborate and under the 
control of a spring A weak current 
flows through this, to winch tlie spirals 
offer appreciable resistance On the 
impact of electnc radiation this resis- 
tance IS appreciably dimmished, resulting 
in a large deflection in a galvanometer 
which IS used in the circuit as an in- 


dicating instrument In the early forms 
of the coherer it was necessary to tap 
the latter in order to brmg it back to its 
initial condition of high resistance 
Bose later on devised other forms of 
coherer which showed the property of 
automatic recov ery The apparatus "thus 

built up was not only very sensiti\e 
and regular m behaviour, but also ver}^ 
neat and compact, it could be packed up 
in a small suitcase and put up on the 
end of a writing-table Compared to 
the large wavelength of the radiation 
used by Hertz and Lodge, which re- 
quired the use of optical apparatus of 
enormous dimensions, and which gai'e 
rise to uncontrollable stray radiations 
by diffraction effects, Bose’s small and 
compact apparatus at once attracted the 
appreaative attention of the leadmg 
European physicists, and its descnption 
appeared in text-books by Poincare, in 
an Encyclopedia Bntannica article by 
Sir J J Thomson, and in other text- 
books With this apparatus Bose was 
able to demonstrate the optical properties 
of reflection, refraction, selective absorp- 
tion, mterference, double refraction and 
polarisation, rotation of the plane ol 
polansation, etc. It was found that 
a crystal named nemahte produced 
polarised electnc waves by selective 
absorption in the same way as tourmaline 
does for visible light waves Since the 
electnc waives due to the comparatively 
large wave-lengths were not much 
absorbed by air and otlier media, Bose 
investigated the possibility of sending 
electnc signals through long distances, 
and m a lecture experiment showed tne 
possibility of sending signals over a 
distance of 75 feet witli tliree solid 
walls intervenmg Those who visited 
Bose in his house m Convent Road at 
this time could have seen him working 
witli his apparatus for sending and re- 
ceiving signals in the shape of the ring- 
ing of bells In this apparatus fiat 
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metdl discs on the top of long rods were 
used for facilitating the sending and 
receiving of signals, anticipating in some 
ways the use of antennse in radio-tele- 
graphy The possibility of practical 
application of this method of sending 
signals did not escape the attention of 
interested people when Bose, m 1895, 
went to England and demonstrated to 
various learned societies tlie results 
obtained by the apparatus constructed 
by him If one takes into consideration 
the very limited workshop faciliues 
available m the Presidency College 
Laboratory in those days, one can uell 
understand the chorus of appreciation 
with which distinguished physicists in 
Europe like Kelvin, Rayleigh, Thomson, 
Lippman, Cornu, Pomcare, Warburg, 
Quincke, and others received this demon- 
stration 

We come now to the second period 
of his physical researches, which led to 
his postulation of the similarity in the re- 
sponse of the living and of the non-living 

In course of investigating the suita- 
bility of different materials as coherer, 
he found that in a certain class of sub- 
stances the incidence of electric waves 
leads to a diminution of contact resis- 
tances, while m another class of sub- 
stances — of which potassium and arsenic 
are representatives — an increase in elec- 
tric resistance under radiation was 
observed For this type of effect he 
introduced the term Electric Touch or 
Contact Sensitiveness in preference to 
the word then used “ Coherence ” He 
further nonced tliat this contact sensi- 
tiveness diminished witlt constant impact 
of radiation and it recovered its previous 
sensitiveness if the receiver was laid 
aside for a long time In fact all tlie 
characteristics of tlie behaviour of a 
living tissue under stimulation were e.\- 
hibited In tlte course of his mvesti- 
gations he, about the same time with 
Shelford Bidwell, investigated tlie change 
19 * 
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of conductivity of selenium cell under 
die action of light The v ork of these 
two pioneers in diis field is mentioned 
in a report which appeared recentK in 
PhystkalisdiL. Zcitscltnfi of the rapid!, 
growing and technical!} imoonant sub- 
}ect of photo-condiictiMty and confict 
recufication m semi-conductors At the 
time of Bose’s investigation the ckction 
had )ust been discovered in the pheno- 
mena of gaseous discharge, but it*- 
application to the conductivity' of solids 
had not been considered and Planck’s 
Quantum Theory' of Radiation was 
just being formulated To explain the 
responsive variation of material bodies 
under different ty'pes of stimulation 
Bose postulated his molecular stress 
and strain theory , v ir , diat cv cry ty pe of 
stimulus, be it electrical, mechanical, 
effect of radiation visible or mvisib'e, 
produces a srate of molecular strain 
m the substance One of the most 
delicate methods of investigating this 
state IS bv means of electrical conduc- 
tivity measurements If left to itself 
the substance returns from its strained 
state and beiiav es normally' again The 
electric behaviour of a large class of 
substances under different tvpes of 
stimuli w'as investigated and interpreted 
under tlie moleailar stress and strain 
theory One of the most successful 
applications of this was in explaining 
tlie disappearance of the latent image on 
an exposed photographic plate if it is 
not developed w'lthin a certain time 
All these effects find an explanation ,0 
Pohl’s inv estiganon of photo-conduction 
and light absorption by alkali and silver- 
halide crvstals, and its mterprctation in 
terms of Franck’s theorv of pkoto- 
sensitised activ itv Anotlier inte-csting 
application of Bose s theory v as the 
mterprctation of binocub- aherat’on of 
vision A physicist cannot help re- 
gretting tliat Bose should have left Jus 
promising and tlien une'plorcd '-egion 
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of physical investigations — in which he 
could have been a pioneer — for physico- 
physiological investigations, where his 
appearance was resented by the orthodox 
physiologists and his work was much 
hampered by their opposition 

In 1900, Bose attended the Inter- 
national Congress of Physics in Pans, 
and read a paper on the generahty of 
molecular phenomena produced electn- 
cally m living and non-h\nng matter, 
in which he brought together a large 
amount of comparative observations 
on the similarity of response in the 
tv o classes of substances It is interest- 
ing to note that he used the ferro- 
magnetic magnetite as specimen of non- 
living matter It was shown in this 
and subsequent papers that many of the 
effects of stimulation shown by hving 
tissues were also shown by non-hving 
matter, tliereby extending the degree 
of similarity in behaviour in livmg and 
non-livmg matter In England, Bose’s 
commumcations of his investigations 
had a mixed reception Some of the 
phjrsiologists, headed by the veteran 
Sir John Burdon Sanderson were opposed 
to the mterpretation of the results of 
his experiments As a consequence, his 
commumcation to the Royal Society was 
only read, but not published, and placed 
in the archives of the Soaety It was 
at this juncture that some of the lead- 
ing botamsts who were office-bearers 
of the Linnaean Society, mdudmg Vmes, 
Howes and Horace Brown, and wffio 
had seen his experiments, offered the 
hospitality of the Soaety for the read- 
mg and publication of his paper. In 
the course of these mvestigations, Bose 
became more and more interested m the 
response of plant tissues under different 
kinds of stimulation, and of, their 
similanty to that shown by animal tissues 
Now^ began the third epoch of his 
investigations on plant response, which 
were communicated in a series of papers 


to the Royal Society in 1903, and it was 
proposed to publish them in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions As he was now' 
away from England, the opposition 
group was successful m holding up his 
papers on the ground that his results 
were so unexpected and so opposed to 
current theories that nothmg short of the 
plant’s automatic record would carry 
conviction In the early days — ^when 
the mvestigations on the plants were 
commenced — the responses in plants 
were magnified by optical levers, which 
were first introduced by him in plant 
physiology, and recorded by following 
the movement of the spot of hght on a 
drum with a penal This rebuff from 
tlie Roj'al Society spurred Bose to devise 
more and more sensitive apparatus 
for making the plant write its auto- 
graph Of these the first, com- 
pleted in 1911, was the Resonant 
Recorder which automatically recorded 
the veloaty of nervous impulse in 
Mimosa petiole and by means of which 
time values as short as i/iooo part of a 
second could be estimated 

Then followed, m 1914, his Osallating 
Recorder for recording die exceedingly 
feeble pulsations of the leaflets of 
Desmodium Gyrans 

For measunng linear growth move- 
ments in plants he devised and brought 
to a high degree of perfection, in 1917, 
his Compound Lever Crescograph which 
convemendy shows a magnification of 
5,000 times 

Not content with this magnification 
he constructed his Magnetic Cresco- 
graph which easily magnified one million 
times It IS rather interesting to note 
that this apparams w’as the bone of con- 
tention between Sir Jagadish and Di 
Waller, who doubted its performance 
Eleven Fellows of the Royal Soaet} 
jointly testified to the claims of Sir 
Jagadish in a communication to die 
London Times, in 1920 At this time 
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he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Soaety In the same year he perfected 
his Balancing Apparatus, which can be 
adjusted to balance any rate of gron, th, 
thus keeping the recorder steady, until 
a change m the rate of growth takes place 
This apparatus compares favourably 
With the Hehostatic movement of astro- 
nomical telescopes In 1919 he was 
the first to introduce insulated micro- 
electrodes for determining the electrical 
activity of deeper tissue cells under 
geotropic and other stimuli 
Then came the “Bubbler,” or Photo- 
Synthetic Recorder, first used in 1922 
for certain sap movement experiments, 
finding Its final use in measuring the 
rate of photosynthesis in plants 
Another apparatus designed and per- 
fected by him about the year 1927, is 
his Diametric Contraction Apparatus 
which can show diametric expansion and 
contraction in plants under the effects of 
heat or cold, poison or stimulants 
The mam principles utilised in die 
above appaiatus are elimination of 
fricuon and unhampered movements of 
the recorders 

It IS generally assumed that there are 
certain fundamental resemblances in the 
behaviour of all living cells by virtue 
of their possessing the same ground 
plan of protoplasmic structure The 
fundamental properties of the proto- 
plasm are contractability, conductivity, 
rhythmicity In animal organisms these 
funcuons are taken up by specialised 
tissues such as muscles, nerves and organs 
composed of nerves and muscles Bose’s 
great problem was to discover similar 
functions in plant tissues 
Contractability m plants is demon- 
strated by his diametral contraction 
apparatus He show^ed diat plant tissues 
undergo change in shape under the 
action of electrical sumuli as animal 
muscles do By means of die resonant 
recorder, which can measure inter\als 
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up to one-thousandth of a seen u he 
demonstrated that the conduction of 
impulses in plant tissues follows tlic 
same laws as in animal tissues — ilit 
effect of the application of varmth, 
cold, depressant and excting drugs '>nd of 
homodromous and heterodromous elec- 
tric currents producing identical effects 
These experiments definitely opposed die 
then accepted theorv of the lijdnulie 
transmission of impulses in plants 
By means of hts oscillaung recorder 
he showed that the ihythmic pulsation 
of the leaflets of Desmodium and of 
other plants are of die same categor\ 
as the pulsatile activity of an animal 
heart He demonstrated that die source 
of pulsatile movements in Desmodium 
leaflets is light stimulus, the response 
being proporuonal to the quantity of 
light falling on the leaflets — light impulse 
of a short duration producing a single pul- 
sation whereas stronger light or longer 
exposure producing mulnpie responses 
Another outstanding problem of plant 
physiolog)' IS the movement of sap in 
plants The generally-accepted xicv 
at his time being that the moaement is 
due to the action of purelj' physical 
forces sucli as capillarity, osmosis, 
transpiration and of a new type of force, 
root pressure Bose, on the other hand 
w'hile not denying diat these forces may 
be partially effectnc in causing sap 
movements, maintained that the principal 
factor V as a vital phenomenon probable 
of a pulsatile character He used to 
show a simple e.\periment v, here tv o 
waited leaees — one dead and one he ing — 
coated w'lth e aseline to pree ent transpira- 
tion and detached from die parent plant 
to pree ent the action of root pressure, 
showed eery different actieities when 
dieir stems are nut in tepid water the 
lie'ing one becoming erect m a e ere short 
time, while the dead one not responding 
at all He dee ised some eery ingenious 
experiments to explain this pulsating 
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activity of the plant cells when trans- 
mitting sap through the tissues Other 
important problems dealt with by him 
were the investigation of tropic move- 
ments in plants His mam h5rpothesis 
in explaimng the opposite activity of dif- 
ferent parts of plant tissues to the action 
of stimulating agents such as gravity 
and light, was that a stimulus of the 
same kind produced opposite effects m 
a given tissue, depending upon its 
intensity — ^weak stimuh producing posi- 
tive and strong stimuli negative effects 

While m the midst of these investiga- 
tions, Bose’s period of service m the 
Presidency College was nearing its end 
and he had to retire in 1915, after he had 
completed his fifty-seventh year of age 
For two years he continued his work, 
partly in a laboratory fitted up m his 
ovm house in Upper Circular Road and 
partly at Darjeehng He felt that the 
time had come for establishing a research 
institute, where his work in biophysics 
could be earned on by a band of research 
scholars As he was neanng the end 
of lus period of service, it was dis- 
covered by the Government that though 
by his semority he was entitled to the 
highest grade m the Education Service, 
his claims had been overlooked He 
was gazetted to the highest grade with 
retrospective effecti The large amount 
received as back pay was credited to the 
account of the prospective Research 
Institute, also a legacy from an old, 
valued fnend was received for this 
purpose All these amounts were very 
carefully mvested and had mcreased 
considerably by the time the Institute 
was started To this were added some 
donations received from the pubhc and 
an annual subvention from the Govern- 
ment, A plot of land to the north of 
his house was purchased, and a beautiful, 
well-planned research mstitute was bmlt 
and opened on November 30, 1917. 

The results of the investigations 


earned out m the Instimte were pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Bose 
Institute which first appeared in 1918 
From time to time he summansed the 
results of these mvestigations in mono- 
graphs, the last of which, entitled 
“Growth and Tropic Movements in 
Plants,” appeared in 1929 As a member 
of the Comimttee for Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations, he 
used to visit Europe every summer for 
five years and came in contact with the 
leading intellectuals of the Western 
world In 1928 he visited some of the 
leading university centres in Europe, 
where his lectures and demonstrations 
aroused a great deal of interest Prof 
Molisch of Vienna (who died very 
recently) accompanied him to work in 
his Institute for six months At the 
time of leavmg the Institute he wrote a 
letter to Nature (April 13, 1930), testi- 
fying to the remarkable experimental 
work which was bemg earned out in 
the Institute “I saw the plant writing 
down the rate of assimilation of its 
gaseous food I also observed the 
speed of the impulse of exatation in the 
plant being recorded by the Resonant 
Recorder, which automatically records 
intervals of time as short as a thousandth 
part of a second All these are more 
wonderful than fairy tales, nevertheless, 
those who have the opportunity of seeing 
die experiments become fully convinced 
that they are laboratory miracles reveal- 
ing the hitherto invisible reactions imder- 
lying hfe ” 

Bose’s great contributions to the study 
of plant physiology have been first the 
incomparable set of apparatus devised 
by him, his bold hypothesis of the 
similarity of reaction and of mechamsni 
m plant and animal organisms, and his 
attempt to isolate these m the case of 
plants Many valuable results have 
been estabhshed, but it cannot be said 
that the problems have received their 
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final solution „ Research/ellowships and 
post-graduate scholarships are being en- 
dowed by the money left by him for the 
smdy of plant physiology and allied sub- 
jects It IS to be hoped that these bands of 
scholars, in co-operation with the workers 
of the Bose Instimte, will continue 
with new enthusiasm the study of tins 
vastly interesting subject of biophysics 
No account of Bose’s life will be 
complete which deals only with his 
scientific activities He was a man with 
many-sided interests and activities In 
the early ’nineties he used to spend 
his vacations armed with a full-sized 
camera, photographing scenic beauty 
and sites of ancient Ind'an monuments 
Hts Bengali prose writing has been 
declared by competent critics to be of 
high literary value, and sure of a per- 
manent place in Bengali literature His 
friendship with Rabindranath Tagore is 
well known, tlie latter being one of tlie 
first to recognise the importance of 
Bose’s achievements The new school 
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of Bengali artists found an apprccntm. 
friend and helper in Bose Paintings 
of Gaganendranatli Tagore, Abanin- 
dranath Tagore and Nandalal Bose arc 
to be found in his house '■nd on tiie 
walls of die Institute building IIis 
early biological training and his in- 
heritance of the pantheistic outlook 
of ancient Indian culture penetrated 
deeply into his saentific thought He 
IS die first Indian scientist of eminence 
who has tried to align his scientific 
investigations to the traditional pan- 
theistic view of Nature prevalent m diis 
country Future historians of science 
may find die introduction of this stand- 
point an important contribution of the 
Indian mind to the scientific conception 
of Namre In a letter, v,rittcn after re- 
ceiving the news of die death of Sir J C 
Bose, Sir Michael Sadler remarks diat 
“ He was a poet among biologists Shelley 
had he gone on with Science, and liad iic 
lived in die days of e'act measurements, 
might have shared in his (Bose’s) v ork ” 
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SIR CHANDRASEKHARA VENKATA 

RAMAN 

HIS WORK IN X-RAY AND RADIO-ACTIVm 


BORN 

BY PROFESSOR J 

V ENKATA Raman was born on 
November 7, 1888, at the town 
of Tnchinopoly, which stands 
at the head of the Cauvery delta and 
which, with Its picturesque rock crowned 
by a temple, is famous in South Indian 
history His ancestors on the paternal 
side were Brahman landholders, owning 
and farming agricultural property in a 
small way at a village near Ayyampet in 
the district of Tanjore Tlie father, 
R Chandrasekhara Iyer, was the first in 
the line to break away from the village 
and the traditional occupation and to 
seek the path of Western learning At 
the time his second son Venkata Raman 
was born, Chandrasekliara Iyer was a 
pupil teacher in a local high school, 
studying for liis bachelor’s degree The 
mother, Parvathi Ammal, was a scion of 
a Tnchinopoly family of “Sastris” or 
Sanskrit Pandits, her father, it is said, 
had as a 5muth walked all the way from 
Tnchinopoly to Nadia in Bengal to 
study “Nyaya” or law and had returned 
to his native town to practise in the 
local courts In this ancestry on both 
sides we can trace the origin of the 
vigour of mind and of the adventurous 
and independent spint coupled with a 
love of learning which characterise the 
subject of tins biography Soon after 
Venkata Raman was born, his fatlier 
took his bachelor’s degree in physical 
science and secured a position as a 
teacher in one of the local colleges He 
was also deeply interested in South 
Indian music and learned to play it on 
the violin It is not surprising there- 
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fore that, at a very earlj age, Clnndn- 
sekhara 13'er’s children acquired a Io\c 
of music, and that the mind of Venkata 
Raman turned naruralK to the stud} 
of saence 

Not content vith a position of vliich 
the emoluments vere insufficient to 
meet the needs of his groving fami!}, 
Chandrasekhara Her decided early in 
1892 to quit the Tamil countr) and 
seek his fortunes m the land of die 
Andhras His friend, Mr P T Srecni- 
vasa Iyengar, vho had preceded him 
and held the position of Principal of the 
Hindu College at Vizagapatam mailed 
him to become Lecturer in Pin sics ii 
the same College The offer v.as 
accepted and Chandrasekliara 1 } er mo\ ed 
vith his family to Vizagapatam after 
making what was then a long and arduoii'^ 
journey Here, in loneh houses on 
the seashore at Waltair, Chandrasek- 
hara Iyer and Sreennasa hengar Ined 
near each odier and v orked, and licre 
Venkata Raman grev up amidst scenes 
of picturesque namral beaut\ and in an 
atmosphere of scholarly life '■nd en- 
deavour 

Sreennasa I}engar v as a hia ham 
scholar and teacher vho took the English 
classes at the College, vliile Clianara- 
sekliara I}er taught phi sics and mathe- 
maucs The eniironment ■'vas thus 
favourable for the speedi recognition 
of }oung Venkata Raman’s abilities and 
the proaision of special facilities fc ns 
encouragement A.t a aery carb '2e 
he acquired a rem->rkable ma'=tcn ol 
die English language and dcaelopea >n 

I 
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enthusiasm for scientific studies which 
was so all-absorbing as to leave no 
inclination for the study of less favoured 
subjects While in the high school 
classes, Venkata Raman had learnt all 
the physics that could be found m such 
treatises as Ganot’s Physics, and was 
eager for more The strain of less 
congenial but nevertheless compulsory 
studies, however, told on his health, 
and the foetid atmosphere of the town 
into which the family had meanwhile 
moved brought on senous illness The 
young lad survived with some diffi- 
culty to pass the matriculation examina- 
tion at the age of twelve Two years 
later he passed the First Arts Examina- 
tion of ffie University, securing a high 
position in the list in spite of the fact 
that physics did not figure amongst the 
subjects for smdy. 

The scene then shifts to the Presidency 
College at Madras where the young lad 
enrolled as a University student He 
soon attracted the attention of the pro- 
fessors, who were astonished by the 
matunty of knowledge shovm by one 
who was scarcely old enough to be a 
student in the degree classes A useful 
result of this impression was that the 
routine of lectures and practical classes 
was partly set aside in his favour, thus 
allowing more freedom for his chosen 
studies The latter included especially 
mathematics and mechanics, thus laying 
the foundation for later excursions mto 
theoretical physics At the degree ex- 
amination of 1904 he was the sole first 
class of his year in saence and was 
awarded the University Gold Medal 
for physics, besides receiving the college 
pnzes for Enghsh essay wnting For 
the next two years he was a student 
working for his M A degree, very happy 
at having no lectures to attend and free 
to improve his knowledge of mathe- 
matics, and to read such classics of 
physics as Helmholtz’s Sensations of 


Tone, Rayleigh’s Theory of Sound 
and Ewing’s Magnetic Induction m 
Iran and other Metals. To this period 
also belongs Venkata Raman’s first 
debut as an independent saentific inves- 
tigator The Philosophical Magaipne of 
London for November, ic)o6, contains 
his first formal paper on The Unsym- 
metrical Dtffracnon Bands due to a 
Rectangular Aperture In this and 
other work of the same period, we see 
the beginnings of his career in research 
and his deep interest m the sciences of 
optics and sound which has survived 
unabated till the present time 

At that time the only superior service 
which was open to Indians of talent 
without necessitating a qualifying period 
m England was the Indian Finance 
Department As there seemed to be 
no possibility of a scientific career, 
Raman deaded to sit for the competitive 
exarmnation for the Finance Depart- 
ment Accordingly, he prepared for it 
dunng his second year MA. course, 
reading books on literature, economics, 
history and other subjects In the 
MA degree examination in January, 
1907, Raman secured a first class, 
obtaining record marks in his subject 
He next sat for the Fmance Examination 
in February, 1907, and here again 
secured die first place 

For the next ten years, Raman was an 
officer of the Indian Finance Department, 
serving successively at Calcutta, Ran- 
goon, Nagpur and again at Calcutta in 
diverse capaaties He acqmred very 
varied expenence and knowledge of such 
matters as currency and remittance opera- 
tions, salary and pension audit, the theory 
and practice of life insurance, the manage- 
ment of savings banks, the issue of 
government loans and the preparation 
of official budgets At a very early age 
he was put in independent charge or 
large offices and found that even in his 
official work there was some scope for 
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the exercise of initiative, originality and 
saentific thoroughness The unusual 
qualities of the young officer did not 
lack appreciation in the department 
Indeed, on several occasions Raman 
received the thanks of his official 
superiors and of the Finance Member 
of the Government of India He also 
received an invitation to join the 
Secretariat of the Department, but 
declined the offer for reasons that will 
presently be clear 

Though his official duties took up 
most of his time, Raman’s zeal for 
scientific work never suffered diminu- 
tion or eclipse From the very first 
he was on the look-out for opportunities 
for carrying on the experimental investi- 
gations begun by him at college Soon 
after he joined the service at Calcutta, 
he discovered the existence of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of 
Science in that city and sought an 
interview with the son of the original 
founder. Dr Mahendra Lai Sircar, who 
was then secretary To his great joy 
he obtained permission to work in its 
laboratones in the mornings and even- 
ings, out of office hours, and made the 
fullest use of these opportunities Even 
when he was transferred out of Calcutta, 
first to Rangoon and then to Nagpur, 
Raman continued his investigations, con- 
verting part of his house into a laboratory 
and working with improvised apparatus 
Fortunately he was transferred back to 
Calcutta towards the end of 1911 and 
thus regained the facilities offered by 
the Saence Association The latter re- 
mained die chief centre of his activities 
for the next twenty years The steady 
stream of onginal papers coming out 
from the laboratory of the Association 
soon established Raman’s reputation as 
an investigator 

Raman’s enthusiasm for scientific work 
and his success in original research de- 
spite manj’ handicaps, could not fail to 
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attract the Mgilant eye of the late Si- 
Asutosh Mookerjee, the then \ ite- 
Chancellor of ilie Calcutta Uni er^it 
When the Palit Endowment Fund v as 
created and Sir Asutosh v anted a Pro- 
fessor capable of organising and direct- 
ing research to fill die chair of PIhmcs, 
he thought of the young finance officcf 
and offered him the post Ahhoiiffh 
Raman knew that from a pecuniar} point 
of view he would be a great loser, he 
did not hesitate to accept the offer It 
may be worth while here to quote ihc 
speech made by Sir Asutosh Mookcqcc 
on the occasion of the lajing of the 
foundation-stone ot the Unncrsitj Col- 
lege of Science in March, 19M 

“For the chair of Ph\ sics created ba 
Sir Taraknath Paiit, vc ha%c been 
fortunate enough to secure the sere ices 
of Mr Chandrasekliara Vcnl ii 1 
Raman, who has greatly distinguished 
himself and acquired a European fame 
b} his bnlliant reseaiches in die domain 
of Physical Science, assiduouslv 
carried on under the most ''deer»e 
circumstances amidst the distraction of 
pressing official dunes I rejoice to 
think that many of these \ aluable re- 
searches have been carried on in the 
Laboratorv of the Indnn Association 
for the Cultivation of Sconce, founded 
by our late illustrious colleague Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, vho desoted a 
lifetime to the foundation of an insn- 
tution for the cuius ation and adsance- 
ment of saence in this countiy I 
shall fail m my dutj' if I vere to re- 
strain m3 self in m3 e' pres'^ion of tlw 
genuine admiration I fed for tl e 
courage and spirit of self-sacnfice viin 
which Mr Raman has dec.dcd to ex- 
change a lucratne official appointment 
fora Unnersit} Professorship vl ich 
I regret to sa}, does not cam c cn 
liberal emoluments Tins one in- 
stance encourages me to enterian tI’o 
hope that there wall be no lac of 
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seekers after truth m the Temple of 

Knowledge which it is our ambition 

to erect ” 

Raman joined the Calcutta University 
as Its professor under the Paht Trust m 
July, 1917 On the death of Mr 
Aninta Lai Sircar in November, 1919, 
he was elected as secretary of the Indian 
Assoaation for tlie Cultivation of 
Science These two positions, one of 
them salaned and the other honorary, 
supplemented each other most usefully 
The professorship freed him from the 
vexatious necessity of earning his living 
at the desk of a Government office His 
position at the Science Assoaation 
enabled him to carry on research in the 
most congenial surroundings undis- 
tracted by the routme of teaching and 
examinations The terms under which 
Raman held the Paht Chair did not 
require him to take part m the ordinary 
work of instruction at the University 
College of Saence Nevertheless he 
found It of advantage to undertake a 
fair share of this lecturing The closer 
contact with the subject and with die 
students which such lectures gave was 
found to be highly beneficial and did not 
appreaably diminish the time and energy 
available for onginal research. It was 
these favourable conditions of work 
that were largely responsible for the 
outstanding successes of Raman during 
the fifteen-year period from 1917 to 1932 

The personal enthusiasm for research 
which led Raman to choose a life of 
saentiBc toil in preference to a lucrative 
official career soon overflowed and 
fertilised the minds and careers of a 
host of young men who came under 
his influence at the two instituuons 
between which he divided his time A 
school of research in physics rapidly 
grew up at Calcutta whose publications 
attracted wide attention, bringing recog- 
nition and honours for Raman, and 
advancement injlife for his collaborators 


This, in turn, enabled Raman to attract 
a larger number of highly-quahfied 
workers and to secure further resources 
for the equipment of his laboratory 
The atmosphere of high saentific en- 
deavour thus created under Raman’s 
leadership proved itself in the sequel 
to be favourable for the attainment of 
outstanding scientific success 

No account of this penod of Raman’s 
life would be complete which did not 
give some account of the great discovery 
made by him in 1928 and of how he 
was led up to it The phenomena of 
light and colour had from the first 
been of the deepest interest to Raman 
and had been the subject of many 
researches by himself and his collab- 
orators His long residence at Waltair 
and at Madras had made him familiar 
with the vaned colours of the sea in 
the vianity of land Dunng his first 
bnef visit to Europe in 1921, he travelled 
over the deeper areas of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, nottang with surpnse the 
intense blue colour of its waters, he 
became deeply interested in the question 
of Its origin It suggested itself that 
the colour was madental to the process 
of the diffusion of sunhght in its passage 
through clear water, and expenmental 
support was soon forthcommg in support 
of this hypothesis This led, naturally, 
into an intensive study of the diffusion 
of light in hqmds and other transparent 
substances This subject and various 
issues connected with it occupied the 
attention of Raman and his collaborators 
continuously for several years following 
Gradually, from these experimental 
studies, a new phenomenon emerged, 
namely that in the process of difiiision, 
hght may also change its colour This 
was observed as early as 19233 it was 
not until towards the end of 1927 that it 
became clear that this was a umversal 
phenomenon and was entirely distinct 
from the well-known effect of fluor- 
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escence exhibited by many chemicais 
The final step was taken by Raman in 
Febmary, xpz-S, when he used the light 
of the mercury lamp for these experi- 
ments, and found m the spectrum of 
the light scattered by various substances, 
new lines or bands not present in the 
inadent beam of light These new 
lines or bands are now known as the 
Raman lines or bands, and the spectrum 
containing them as the Raman spectrum 
of the substance studied 
To quote the words of a reviewer 
in a British saentific periodical, “the 
discovery of the Raman Effect in 1928 
opened a view of research which has 
almost paralleled the early history of 
work in X-rays and radio-activity ” 
Mathematiaans hailed the discovery with 
delight, as they saw in it a confirmation 
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of the ncv quantum meth 'nic, v hid. 
they had framed to replace ilu d^n-'miu 
ofXewton Physiasts and chf>mists aLo 
received the discovery v iih cn hu''i'‘;m 
as It provided unlimited oppor iiniiio 
for expenmental research ind opCiivd 
new pathv'ays of investigation in their 
respective saences In scores of phv st- 
eal and chemical labontoncs all nvt 
the world, and indeed in even, civihsul 
country, the experiments on the Ramin 
Effect were repeated and applied to the 
solution of a vanetv of scientific prob- 
lems So great v as the interest in the 
subject that it gave a new stimulus to 
the optical instrument industrv . thi 
leading manufacturers v icd v ith t ich 
other in designing and producinc; spec- 
trographs specially adapted for v'ork in 
this field In the ten vears v Inch have 
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WITH OTHER NOBEL PRIZE INKERS 
At the Galvant Congress, Bologna, Italy, 1937 Raman, Ha^aiccrg Bchr PicI ar, 'c 
and Schrodtngcr, all of whom haic received the I^olcl Pnac for P/ cs 
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elapsed since the discover}'-, several 
treatises, dozens of monographs and 
over seventeen hundred separate ongmal 
papers have been published upon the 
Raman Effect m various parts of the 
•world This stream of ongmal "work 
continues to flo-w unabated year after 
year. 

It is not possible m such a brief sketch 
to survey the numerous contributions to 
science -which have secured for Sir C V 
Raman a position of acknowledged 
eminence in the world of saence. He 
has not followed established paths, but 
made his ovm way mto many different 
fields of research, and opened new 
roads of adtance The outstanding 
quahties of his work have been ongm- 
ahty and \ ersatihty He has been a 
theorist as veil as an experimenter. 

The research papers pubhshed m the 
last tventy }ears by Sir C V Raman 
and tlie collaborators m his laboratory 
dunng the penod of his professorship 
mclude over 600 titles, and the topics 
•with which the} deal indicate an astonish- 
ing cathohaty of scientific interests 
The investigations concern themselves 
•with subjects so div erse as the dynamics 
of vibrations and sound, the theorv'- of 
musical instruments, special diffraction 
problems, meteorological and colloid 
optics, X-ray diffraction in liquids and 
solids, magnetism and magne-crystallic 
action, electro- and magneto-optics, 
dielectnc behaviour and ultra-sonics 
In all of these subjects, the researches 
of his school have notably influenced 
current progress It is not feasible 
vnthm any reasonable limits of space 
to review them b\en in broad out- 
Ime 

The majonty of mvestigators are 
indiv iduahsts by nature, but a few" are 
bom leaders Sir C V Raman belongs 
to the latter categoiy- Impressive though 
his own personal contributions to saence 
ha\ e been, his greater achievement is the 


work he has done in inspiring a wdiole 
group of investigators and creating a 
distinctive school of research in India 
Dunng the past tw'enty years, well o\er 
a hundred young men have been per- 
sonally imtiated mto research by him 
These young men have been drawn to 
his laboratones from all parts of India, 
and they have been encouraged to 
engage m mdependent research and to 
put forth their owm indmdual efforts 
with just the nght land of stimulus and 
assistance from their teacher This 
policy has proved remarkably successful 
in bnnging out their highest qualities and 
securmg for them academic istmctions 
They occupy high positions everywhere 
in India on the teaching staff of the uni- 
versities and colleges, and m the saentific 
services of the Government, and the} 
have easily held their own m companson 
■with the products of foreign research 
schools Much valuable saentific work 
is bemg done m India to-day by Raman’s 
former smdents not only m pure ph}'sics, 
but also m its applications sudi as 
meteorology, seismology and soil 
physics 

One of the ambitions of Sir Venkata 
Raman has been to secure a prominent 
place for India on the saentific map of 
tlie w"orld As a step forward he realised 
tliat opportunities should be aeated m 
the country w"hich would provide com- 
petent investigators, tramed m India or 
elsewhere, with saentific careers, for 
the furtherance of their researches 
Accordmgly, it has been his ceaseless 
endeavour to aeate mdependent schools 
of research all over the country, to 
stimulate mterest for research of a high 
standard m the universities and tlie 
saentific institutions, and to staff diem 
with men of proved ability in research 
The Indian Assoaation for the Cultiva- 
tion of Saence ow es to his adimiustia- 
tion the permanendy-endow^ed professor- 
ship of ph}"sics — ^now held by one ot 
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his most distinguished pupils — a weP- 
equipped research laboratory, a fine 
library, and a substantial annual grant 
from the Government of India which 
enables its work to be carried on At 
the University College of Science, 
Calcutta, he has left a staff largely com- 
posed of his former pupils and collab- 
oratorj, a finely-equipped department 
of physics, and a great tradition for his 
chair to be maintained by his successors 
He has taken a very special interest in 
the welfare of the Andhra University 
and played an active part in tlie develop- 
ment of the University College of 
Science and Technology at Waltair In 
his present sphere of activities at Ban- 
galore, Sir C V Raman has been able, 
in a short time and at a minimum of 
expense, to build up a research centre 
in physics which has already to its 
credit a notable record of scientific 
achievement 

With the rapid increase in the volume 
of research work in fundamental sciences 
in India, the need for a periodical was 
keenly felt and was partially met by 
the issues of Bulletins and later of The 
Proceedings of the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science by Sir C V 
Raman From 1926 onwards, tins peri- 
odical was issued under the name of 
The Indian Journal of Physics and con- 
tained the greater part of the research 
work of Indian physicists On his 
removing from Calcutta to Bangalore in 
^933? Professor Raman found it difficult 
to edit the Journal and to personally 
supervise the publications from at a 
distance, and he was therefore obliged 
to transfer its control to the men on the 
spot At the same time, the creation of 
an active centre of research under his 
direction at Bangalore, and the increased 
productivity in research in many of the 
younger universities in India, prompted 
him to start the Indian Academy of 
Sciences in 1934 Under his fosteiing 


care the Indian Academy has, during 
the past four years, published its pro- 
ceedings promptly at the end of every 
month, and has provided a medium 
m which a considerable volume of the 
scientific work done in India to-day is 
being regularly published 

The world has not been slow to 
recognise the importance of the achieve- 
ment of Sir C V Raman as an investi- 
gator and a leader of scientific research 
Scarcely had he completed six years as 
a professor of physics when the Royal 
Soaety of London elected him as its 
fellow in 1924 He was knighted by the 
British Government m 1929 He was 
the recipient of the Matteucci Medal of 
the Italian Society of Sciences in 1928, ol 
the Hughes Medal of the Royal Soaety 
in 1930, and m the same year he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics 
He has received honoris causa the D Sc 
degree of the Pans University, the LL D 
degree of Glasgow and the Ph D degree 
from Freiburg The Universittes of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Benares and 
Dacca m India have also conferred honor- 
ary doctorates on him He is an 
honorary fellow or member of various 
learned societies, including especially the 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
the Zurich Physical Society, the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Deutsche Akademie 
of Munich and the Hunganan Academy 
of Sciences He is also an honorary 
member of the Indian Mathematical 
and Chemical Societies and of the 
Indian Science Congress 

A remarkable fact about the life of 
Sir C V Raman is that he started his 
career as an investigator without any 
external stimulus and attained eminence 
as a scientist by his own individual 
effort, sustained by the work of his 
devoted pupils The fact that he had 
no training in foreign laboratories en- 
dowed him with a power born from 
within and an originality in moulding 
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SIR PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY 

SCIENTIFIC GENIUS AND PATRIOT 

BORN 1 86 1 

BY PROFESSOR J C GHOSH, D Sc 


m Prajfulla Chandra Ray was 
bom on August 2, 1861 His 


iJUi.ll Ull .to-*-;-,— - -3 

^ fadier, Hans Chandra Ray, was 
a prosperous landed proprietor and a 
man of wide culture He was not only 
proficient in Persian — then the court 
language in India — ^but also possessed a 
very considerable knowledge of classical 
English literature which he acquired at 
the Knshnanagor College under its 
distinguished principal. Captain Rich- 
ardson 

Hans Chandra early imbibed the 
lieretical ideas of the West, and Sir 
Prafulla relates in his autobiography how 
when almost a child, he learnt from his 
father that beef-eating was quite in vogue 
m ancient India and the very word for 
guest in Sanskrit is “Goghna” (one in 
whose honour the fat cow is killed) 
To his sons Hans Chandra was a friend 
and companion, inculcating in them the 
principles of rational thinking and the 
lessons of dutifulness and patriotism by 
way of telling anecdotes from lives of 
great men 

Up to nine years of age Ray was 
educated at his father’s village school 
In 1870 the family removed to Calcutta 
and he joined the Hare School Unfor- 
tunately in a few years his healdi w'as 
almost w'recked by an obstinate attack of 
dysentery, and he had to leave the school 
The years of physical suffering w^ere, 
how'ever, in his case, years of passion- 
ate home-study, and wdien, after con- 
valescence, he joined tlie Albert School 
he was unquestionably die ablest student 
tliere 

He passed the Entrance Examinauon 
in 1879 and joined the Metropolitan 


Institution founded b\ Pindit Isn ir 
Chandra \ idvasagar He also iiicndtd 
lectures on chemistrv and pin sics i. 
the President! College and was greiiK 
attracted b\ the minipularne skill ol 
Sir Alexander Pedhr 

To the handitap ot a fragile consti- 
tution was now ulded the cquillv serious 
one of povertv Flit timilv estates 
were rapidlv dwimlling inio insignifi- 
cance due to debts inturred In his 
father, but this onK stirred loiinc 
Prafulla 2,rt tttr tiToris W hilc re iding 
tor his dcoree he was secreiK preparing 
at home tor the Giiehnst Sehohrslup 
Examinition It ix's m ''INndu 
competition ind bn sueeess m i8Si 
gave him the lonu-eheiished opportuniix 
for proceeding to Lurope ior higher 

Studies , 

He entered the Lniversin of Ldin- 
burgh in October, 188a, md his subjccs 
ofstudv wereehemistr , phvMeS bmanv 
and zoologv In clumnirv he came 
under Cmm Brown, whom ne learnt to 
esteem, and with felloe student. 1.1 e 
Hugh Marshal! kiex mder Smidi James 
Walker, the aunosphtre such that 
he became passionate!' fond of chemistrv 
H.s studies for die B Se degrees v.ere 
interrupted for a time wiicn he compose 
for a prize on die best cssav on Indi , 
before and after die mutmv In this 
“be indulged m man^ bitter dia.nbes 
against the^ Bntish Rule” and the cssav 
w as judged among those J roxrr c 

thine— Ra' discotcred that Ik Ird •■ = 

ka.l5.ofermngti,.hftal„!,nh.rnItt 

which he has used v ith great powe m 
later life 
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The essay -^Tritten, he worked hard 
m his favourite subject of chemistry 
and obtamed the D Sc degree in 1888 
on the basis of a thesis in inorganic 
chemistrj’^ He was honoured in due 
course by the award of a special scholar- 
ship by the Gilchnst Foundation and of 
the Hope Prize Scholarslup, and also by 
his election to the position of Vice- 
President of the Edinburgh University 
Chemical Society The simple life and 
the cheap living of those days in a 
Scottish University made an abiding 
impression on him Students — ^left to 
fend for themselves at an early age and 
protected by poverty from vicious 
amusements — ^lived m an atmosphere 
of high endeavour, in which Univer- 
sity education was of real value as a 
preparation for life 

He now tried to join the Indian 
Educational Service, but high honours 
at the Umversity, strong testimonials 
from professors of repute and powerful 
recommendations from well-wishers like 
Sir W M Muir and Sir Charles Bernard 
were of no av'ail at the India Office in 
London 

He returned to Calcutta in 1888 and, 
after a year of v’aitmg, obtained the 
post of an assistant professor at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta on Rs 250 
a month Persons witli inferior qualifica- 
tions were holding high appointments as 
professors in the Indian Educational 
Service, and he naturally felt the injustice 
that had been done to him But he v as 
determined to make the best use of his 
opportumdes In Europe the reputation 
of a professor depends more on his 
capaaty for extendmg the bounds of 
knowledge rather than that for actual 
teaching But in India this tradition 
was sadly lacking From the very 
begmning of his career Dr Ray felt it 
to be his mission in life to bring this 
tradition of Europe into tlie atmosphere 
of Indian Universities and to create an 


enthusiasm for research m his young 
students 

In 1896 he became famous through 
his discovery of mercurous nitrite, 
a compound of unexpected stabihty, 
and a stream of research work began 
to fiow out from his laboratory, earned 
out either by himself or in collabora- 
tion with his senior students His 
main interest centred round the for- 
mation and stability of mtrites For 
example, besides mercurous nitrite he 
prepared in tlie pure state nitntes of 
alkaline eartlis, and showed that mag- 
nesium nitrite was the least stable, 
forming a link between the nitrites of 
zme and cadmium and those of calcium, 
strontium and barium He made tlie 
important discovery diat ammonium 
nitrite was far from the unstable com- 
pound that It VTis supposed to be, and 
diat It could be vaporised m vacuum at 
78° m an undissociated form He also 
isolated the amine-nitrites and smdied 
their physical and chemical properties 
An aqueous solution of pure nitrous aad 
v'as prepared which was found to react 
vety slowly with urea — a fact which was 
utilised by Werner in postulating a new 
constimtion for urea In later years he 
studied m great detail organometalhc 
compounds of sulphur, mercury, plati- 
num, eta, and made many interesting 
observations For example he prepared 
the compound 

I-Hg-S-S-Hg-I 

and show^ed that the crystals changed 
colour in light but reverted to the 
original form when kept in darkness 

Sir Prafulla believes Aat his greatest 
achievement has been the foundation 
of the Indian School of Chemistry and 
of the Indian Chemical Society Of him 
as a teacher of youth, as a Guru mspinng 
him 'With high ideals and the spint of 
conquest in the domain of knowledge, 
Rabmdranatli Tagore thus speaks 
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can wait, industries can wait, but Swaraj 
cannot waiL” This passion has been 
the dominating force in his life His 
History of Hmdu Chemistry^ m two 
volumes, was the result of a long and 
painful research extending over a period 
of about ten years It has earned for 
Its author a great reputation and has been 
acclaimed as adding a ver}' interesting 
chapter to the history of sciences and of 
the human spirit In this self-imposed 
task Sir Prafulla was guided by tlie hope 
that a rediscovery of the past might 
brmg confidence in the future Time 
and agam we find the saentist laying 
aside his test-tube and leadmg great 
movements for the relief of the distressed, 
and preaching new ideas for the moral 
and material progress of his fellow- 
countrymen 

A man of wide culture, interested in 
almost all activities of human life, he 
has come to occupy a unique position 
in the political and educational world 
of Bengal Livmg a life of severe 
ascetiasm, spending whatever he has 
for the benefit of the poor and the 
oppressed, he has always justified tlie 
enormous confidence wdiich his countiy- 
raen place m him His w^ork in con- 
nection with the North Bengal Flood 
of 1922, whose havoc is yet fresh in the 
memory of many, has thus been described 
by the special correspondent of die 
Manchester Guardian. 

“In these circumstances, a professor 
of chermstr}'. Sir P. C P^ay, stepped 
forw^ard and called upon his country'- 
men to make good the Government’s 
omission. His call was answered 
with enthusiasm The public of 
Bengal m one month gave three lakhs 
of rupees, rich women givmg their 
silk and ornaments and the poor 
givmg their spare garments Himdreds 
of young men volunteered to go 
down and carry out the distribution 


of relief to the villagers, a task which 
involved a considerable amount of 
hard w'ork and bodily discomfort in 
a malanous country The enthusiasm 
of the response to Sir P C Ray’s 
appeal w^as due partly to the Bengali’s 
natural desire to score off the foreign 
Government, pardy to genume sym- 
padiy with the sufferers, but -sery 
largely to Sir P C Ray’s remarkable 
personality and position He is a 
real organiser and a real teacher I 
heard a European saymg If Mr 
Gandhi had been able to create two 
more Sir P C Rays he would have 
succeeded in getting Sw'araj wnthin 
this year He is too warm- 

blooded and energetic a man to make a 
perfecdy fair cntic (of Government) 
But any man who feels aggneved by 
his criticism has at least die satisfaction 
of knowing that unlike so many 
critics Sir P C Ray would never 
shirk taking on the job himself if 
die chances were offered him, and if 
he did take on the job he would like 
to put It through about as well as 
and perhaps a htde better than 
anybody else ” 



w'as kmghted after the War In 1934 
he was elected an Honorary Fellow of 
the Chemical Society of London Sir 
Gowdand Hopkms and Prof C Matignon 
were the other two reapients of this 
high honour on this occasion This 
appreaation of his services by his fellow 
chemists of the Bntish Ernpire has 
touched him deeply 

In 1932, Sir P C Ray published 
an autobiography,^ and this short 
sketch mayr well be concluded with the 
following extract from the review of 

1 “Ljfe and Expenerces of a BtngaU Cburut, 
by Braftdh Chat dra Ray Lordm, Kegar Paul 
Co hid , 1932 
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this book by Prof H E Armstrong 
m Nature 

“k more remarkable career than 
that of Sir P C Ray could not well 
be chronicled The story told is not 
only fascinating, it has an altogether 
special value as a presentation of a 
complex mentality unique in character, 
range of ability and experience 
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In part the study of a hie o\erfull o” 
action, of unusual!} \ iMcd occupa- 
tions and interests, m no •'mall 
degree it is also i d^passH'.ntt 
statement and discussion u! pn, sin" 
Indian social problems From 

beginning to end the message ni 
the book IS one of the highest tn- 
dtavour — pulsating null \itahti and 
intellectual force ” 
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title of the Grand Old Man of 
India 

Syed Ahmad Khan 'vt'as born at Delhi 
on October 17, 1817 The Syed 
family to wh’ch he belonged '-was dis- 
tinguished not onh’' for its piety and 
learning but also for die position of 
eminence it had enjoyed under the 
Moguls His ancestor, Syed Hadi, 
came to India from Herat. The paternal 
grandfather of Syed Ahmad, Syed 
Jawad All Khan, was an army com- 
mander in the reign of Alamgir 11 , and 
was granted the tide of Jawad ud Daula 
On the mother’s side Syed Ahmad was 
equally well-connected Kliwwjah Fari- 
dud Din Ahmad, his maternal grand- 
father, was the Prime Minister of Akbar II 
The Mogul emperors who occupied 
the throne of Delhi towards the end of 
the eighteenth century had very litde 
of their empire left in dieir hands, but 
they retamed all the pomp of the old 
Court Syed Ahmad, in his youth, 
constandy visited die paHce and received 
robes of honour from the Emperor on 
several occasions 

It IS interesting to note that while 
his noble ancestry and early associations 
w'lth the Mogul Court gave Sj^ed Ahmad 
Khan his charm of manner and his dig- 
nified behaviour and marked him out as 
a bom leader of men, he combined w idi 
It a sincere spirit of humility He also 
had a deep reverence for religion This 
feature he inherited from his father, 
Syed Muhamad Taqi, vho attached 
great importance to the things of the 
sp’nt and preferred the life of a recluse 
and a Sufi to offiaal honours and rank 
Though the love of religion in Syed 
Ahmad Khan took a practical turn in 
his maturer years and induced htm to 
preach changes and reforms, which were 
objected to by the orthodox sections of 
the Moslem commumty, there can be 
no doubt that his love of religion tvas 
deep and genuine He owed his early 


education to his devout mother He 
had no regular schooling, and learnt no 
English except a small number of words 
which he picked up later in life and could 
use on occasions His father died in 
183d, and early next year he entered 
the British Service, as a sertshtadar, a 
Reader m a Court It is said that his 
family people did not approve of the 
step taken by him, as Bahadur Shah, the 
last of the Moguls, had conferred on 
him the titles of his grandfather and 
would have given him some position in 
his Court It seems the far-seeing eye 
of Syed Ahmad Khan had already diml) 
discerned that the Mogul power was 
completing the stages of its decay and 
that the British Government was taking 
Its place 

Syed Ahmad’s good work soon 
attracted notice, and after about four 
years of service he was appointed a 
Musasif, a judiaal officer, now known as 
a sub-judge He tned to use his 
moments of leisure m improving his 
mind by private smdy, and in 1844 he 
published the first result of his research 
in tlie form of a book called the Asar-tts- 
Sanadid, or “The Traces of the Great 
Syed Ahmad Khan gave m this book 
mteresting descnptions of the rums of 
ancient Delhi, accounts of some of the 
samtly men who lived m Delhi, when 
Syed Ahmad Khan was young, are also 
given with great reverence, and accounts 
of some of the poets of Urdu and Per- 
sian are also added It w^s translated 
into French by M Garan de Tassy, and 
It was mainly on the strength of this 
work that Syed Ahmad Khan w as 
elected an Honorary Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 18(34 

It has been mentioned already hat it 

1 This uork has gone ibrough seieral (dtliois 
The reprint of this nork that I hate consulted nas 
published in 1876 , at the Natal Kiskare 
LuckiJon’j and it is stated in a tote by toe 
that an earlier edition nos printed at the Sjea ui~ 
Akbar Press in 1847 
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^asatBjinavr, diat he helped the English 
men, women and children of the place 
to escape m safety, by boldly going 
unarmed into the camp of Nawab Mah- 
mud Khan, whose men, 800 strong, had 
surrounded the house in which the 
English people had taken refuge He 
interceded with the Nawab on their 
behalf The Nawmb listened to his 
advice and agreed that they should 
quickly leave at the dead of night, after 
signing a document that they conferred 
that part of the country on the Nawab, 
if the English did not return to claim it 
With the help of an escort from the 
Nawab and four of Syed Ahmad’s 
horsemen the party left for Meerut, and 
safely arrived diere Syed Ahmad Khan 
remained in Bijnaur and provisionally 
administered the district on behalf of 
Nawab, but later some disturbances 
arose which made it necessary for him 
to flee for hts own safety, and after 
running many risks he also reached 
Meerut 

After the fall of Delhi, Syed Ahmad 
visited his own home there and found 
that his uncle and cousin had been slain, 
and that his mother and an old woman 
servant of hers had found shelter in the 
house of the attendant of their horses 
They had had no water for three days 
He brought them water and finding the 
servant veiy weak gave it to her first, 
hut soon after drinking a little of it, 
she died He took his mother with 
him to Meerut, but die sufferings of this 
disastrous period had undermmed her 
health and she died about a month 
after going to Meerut The painful 
scenes witnessed by him left a deep 
impression on die mind of Syed Ahmad 
snd considerably affected his attitude 
towards life He set to work first of 
311 to analyse die causes diat had culmin- 
ated in the events of 1857 and wrote a 
book called die “Asbabi-Baghawat-i- 

'nd, or “The Causes of the Indian 
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Revolt”^ It was transktcc! !r<mi I rdii 
into English by Sir AucOmd CrKm 
with the co-operation of Colonel .sub- 
sequently Major-General) Gn'.r.m > 
friend and admirer of Ssed d.n ci 
Khan In diat book he offered ic'via 
to the Government as well s lO tl • 
people, and made it his aim to iiiicrpv t 
diem to one anotlier w order lO hniiu 
about a better undersnnding benieiii 
them Among die means he su<jc:v‘'ud 
for producing this result was cdue !ti< n 
According to him this was a cure for 
all the social and peilitical diseise- f>t 
India As soon as he armed ar ihi- 
conclusion he begin work on that In-^is 
as a practical man He was stationed 
at Moradabad and he opened there i 
school tor die said) of modern lustoiv 
in 1858 

In 1862 S\cd Almiad Khan v 
transferred to Gba/ipur, w 'are be lud 
Colonel Graliam met lor il e hr-it lime 
and there grew baveen d'em 1 lile- 
long and sincere tnendblnp, v hieli re- 
sulted in Graliam wntimr i bn er''pln ol 
Sir Syed, which is die b' ai nl ’bie 
account m English <1 tl e Ss-’d ^ w e*-! ' 

Graham was a nai taw o<!ie..r ^ nil ' 
literary bent of mind jnd w li n li '■t 
time stationed at Glja^'ou' is ..ii k ■ - 
rant District Supci.n umenr it Pibu 
Syed Alimad Kb in tn! -.1 dl "in b 
and support m osi il b'-lnne t 

translating useful bio ■, t < n. Ltu'i'^n 
into Urdu 1 le 1 ’’d le't u e 01 su-.i 
a society when iu jtn.^d in'- be''oi' .. 
Moradabad, but tlie ide’’ c ' r cimne 
shape at Gliazipur, vbe.i '' me-urg o, 
Europeans and Indians v as iiciu nt u e 
house of Syed Ahrnd Klvn Cr'i’^’m 
in a speech heartilv supiwrtuig Ue 

r Pitlhjhrd m i S J S 

= ‘'Tit Lift ti.d ^ ' ' ' 

Khan," frs* pitphshti W-' G - ’’ - 

out a rf istd erd thlcT' i- ' " /* 7 

a fuUtr Gfi r ore a n ' "J ‘ ^ “ 

yib*' c(^*s Ife : Crrirc’f 
L fe Eteml)t / - 
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proposal, said that he was sure that those 
interested in India’s well-being would 
give their hearty aid to this society, 
because it would be “ through the modern 
arts and sciences that this country will 
advance with the age ” After an elo- 
quent speech by Syed Ahmad Khan the 
society was formed and developed later 
into the Scientific Society of Aligarh, 
which did very useful work in enriching 
Urdu with translations of scientific works 
and of books on general knowledge 
From Ghazipur Syed Ahmad was 
transferred to Aligarh His official 
connection with this district was an 
important turning-point in his future 
career A number of well-to-do fami- 
lies of the landed aristocracy were 
residing in the district, and the heads of 
many families were men of culture, well 
versed in Eastern literature Syed 
Ahmad’s contact with them and their 
contact with him proved of great value 
They were gradually infected by his 
zeal for engrafting a knowledge of 
Western arts and science on Oriental 
learning, and he found in them even- 
mally a body of faithful helpers in his 
scheme of education 

The efforts for spreading education 
among his countrymen made by Syed 
Ahmad Khan received an encouraging 
recognition m 1866, when the Viceroy, 
Lord Lawrence, presented him with a 
gold medal and a copy of Macaulay’s 
Works In 1867 came another transfer 
This time it was to Benares, a town 
sacred m Hindu tradition and a seat of 
ancient Hindu learning Here, too, he 
continued his advocacy of the study of 
W estern knowledge There was a great 
prejudice at the time among Indian 
gentlemen against sending their sons 
abroad for dieir education, but Syed 
Ahmad Khan helped people to get 
over It He sent his sons, Syed Mahmud 
and Syed Hamid, to England for higher 
education He also decided to go 


himself on a visit to the country, to 
study Its methods of education and its 
avic institutions This was a bold and 
courageous step His sons were lucky 
enough to be selected for State scholar- 
ships, and their expenses were thus 
provided for, but for his own expenses 
he had to raise a loan, to be subsequently 
discharged He took long leave and 
sailed for England in 1869 with his 
sons This enterprise was fully justi- 
fied by the results achieved Syed 
Mahmud returned after a successful 
career at Cambridge, qualifying for 
the Bar His merits as a lawyer were 
soon recognised, and he was taken into 
the judicial service and evenmally 
adorned the Bench of the High Court 
of Allahabad The second son, Syed 
Hamid, went into the Police service and 
rose to the rank of a District Superin- 
tendent of Police The old Syed him- 
self had very interesting experiences and 
useful contacts which helped the great 
work of educauon and reform that he 
carried out after his return to India 

It so happened that the period of 
Syed Ahmad Khan’s leave coincided 
with the furlough which his friend 
Graham was spending in England and 
they met one another very often Lord 
Lawrence, who had known Syed Ahmad 
Khan in India and appreciated his public 
activities, was also in England, and made 
his stay very pleasant by calling on him 
frequently and introducing him to in- 
fluential friends He also met Lord 
Stanley of Alderley^ who was known to 
be keenly interested in the welfare of 
Moslems and who was glad to meet a 
leading Indian Moslem When Syed 
Ahmad Khan founded the Mohammedan 

^ Lord Stanleys interest in Moslems began nitb 
hts offcial career as British Ambassador at Constan 
tmople In his lifetime he nas known only as a 
sympathetic admirer of Islam, but it transpired on 
bis death that he had been a Moslem, as he left a 
will showing that in bis latter days he had lived ae a 
Moslem and wished to be buried according to Islamic 
rites His nishes nere carried out in this respect 
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Onental College at Aligarh, Lord 
Stanley gave a handsome donation for 
that institution 

One of the most interesting contacts 
which Syed Ahmad Khan had in England 
was when he had an interview with 
Carlyle, the sage of Chelsea Graham 
tells us that they talked long over 
“Heroes aild Hero-Worship,” especially 
about Mohammed They also talked 
about Syed Ahmad’s “Essays on the 
Life of Mohammed,” a book which he 
had written in Urdu and a translation 
of which was being pnnted m England 
at the time, under his supervision The 
publication of this book was one of the 
useful things accomplished by Syed 
Ahmad dunng his visit to England ^ 

Syed Ahmad Khan received the 
honour of being made a Companion of 
the Star of India in June, 1869, and was 
presented with the insignia of that 
Order by the Duke of Argyll, the tlien 
Secretary of State for India About 
sixteen years after this he was knighted 
and became Sir Syed Ahmad Klian, 
KCSI 

In the course of his travels, Syed 
Ahmad Khan found time to send graphic 
accounts of his journey to and his stay 
m England to the Scientific Society at 
Abgarh, which were published in Urdu 
m the Aligarh Institute Gazette He 
mentions the interesting contact he had 
on board die SS Poona with the famous 
French engineer, M de Lesseps, who 
constructed the Suez Canal He had 
many talks with him He managed to 
carry on a conversation in Arabic, 
though the Arabic spoken by M de 
Lesseps was a little different in pronun- 
ciation and idiom from the literary 
Arabic which Sir Syed could speak 
In 1870, Sir Syed returned to India 
tind resumed his duties at Benares 

^ Tie full tarr'e of this hook bos " A series of 
&sajsor the Life of Mohanmed erd suljects sulst- 
^ ary thereto;’ pu>-bshed by Tridtcr 0“ Co , l^rdo“, 

«i 1870 


His visit to England had gr cn \ dtikiut 
shape to his plans for higher cdu^-fion 
in India, and he aimed at eit'kli-^l mz 
a residential College on lines ■^imil m 
to those of the colleges at O iortl 
and Cambridge and to combine in 
the learning of the East and the Vi e-^i 
with a special emphasis on rehgio"'- 
teaching With this object he foroied 
the Mohammedan Anglo-Onental Col- 
lege Fund Committee in 1S72 

Syed Ahmad Klian began tn cm. i^s 
for money to start the proposed tol!eL,c 
and met with a fair amount of encouraa:c- 
ment His plans matured ibout ihe 
middle of 1875, v hen Sir Whlliam Muir 
performed die opening ceremonj of ilu 
institution, vhich began vork vith the 
formation of school classes at \hi;irh 
It developed into a college in a iew 
years and attracted students from all 
parts of India Thousands of them 
have passed out ol the colkae ind 1 
large number of diem haae won dis- 
tinctions in various spheres oJ life 

In 1876 Sjed Ahmad Khan reured 
on pension, and made Aligarh his home 
for the rest of his life He was now 
able to give his undivided attention to 
die dev'elopment ol the eoilege "'nd 
aimed at raising it one div to die stnns 
of a univ'ersitv 

The foundation stone oi the college 
buildings was laid on Jmuarv S, 187-, 
by H E Lord Lvtton An •dciress 
setting out the aims of the college v as 
presented to him and elicited irom imn 
a reply highlv appreciative ot the ciToris 
of Syed Ahmad Khan 

I do not dunk it is ncce^sir. to cv eh 
at lengdi on die grov. di of diis kne-us 
insntution or the anxious care with . inJ, 
Sjed Ahmad Khan vatched us o, elop- 
ment He was forninai.. in secu-ingii ^ 
services of verv d!5iingi”'h-d Engh-'t. 
scholars, among whom .hr-'c namcb 
dcscrv'c special mentu ^ ' e Bec; 

Monson and \rnold, w hu ma. ca'kd 
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the builders of the Aligarh College under 
the supervision of its great founder 
Theodore Beck was a man who com- 
bined excellent scholarship with an 
unusual charm of manner The period 
dunng which he was the head of the 
institution with Morison and Arnold as 
his right-hand men, is regarded the 
period of its prime These three English- 
men treated the old Syed as if he were 
their father and he loved them as if 
they were his children They mixed 
freely with the students and infected 
them with their own zeal for leanung 
Unfortunately none of the three is now 
vnth us, but they have left a lasting 
impression on tlie minds of those who 
came in contact with them They 
tramed the young men who came to 
Ahgarh, and Aligarh in its turn trained 
them They breathed the atmosphere 
which the old Syed had created there, 
and learnt to love the East Some of 
the finest scholars of Urdu, Persian 
and Arabic among the contemporanes 
of Syed Ahmad were co-operating with 
him A few of them adopted Aligarh as 
tlieir home, others visited it frequently 
The three young Englishmen could not 
remain unaffected by these contacts 
Professor Arnold (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Arnold) had the* greatest enthusiasm for 
Onental literature He began to study 
Arabic and learnt it so well that later on, 
when he returned to England he was 
a lecturer on Arabic at the School of 
Onental Studies of the London Univer- 
sity It was under the inspiration of 
Syed Ahmad Khan that he got the idea 
of writing his memorable book, knovm 
as the “Preaching of Islam,” which 
placed him in the front rank of literary 
men 

Monson (afterwards Sir Theodore 
Monson) had inherited a taste for litera- 
ture from his father, who was a collab- 
orator of Mr (afterwards Lord) Morley, 
in some of the latter’s publications 


Morison succeeded Beck as Prinapal and 
made a great name as an educator He 
rose subsequently to be a member of 
the Counal of the Secretary of State 
for India If Beck’s career had not 
been cut off by his premature death at 
Simla, he would, perhaps, have achieved 
great distinction like his two colleagues 

Among the Indian scholars who 
gathered round Sir Syed, the most 
prominent were Hali, the famous poet 
and the author of the Urdu biography of 
Sir Syed, Shibli, the author of the 
Siratun Nabi, a scholarly work on the 
life of the Prophet of Islam, Maulvi 
Nazir Ahmad, ^e well-known master 
of Urdu prose, and Nawab Muhsinul 
Mulk, the great orator, who afterwards 
carried on the work of Sir Syed, when 
the latter and bis son, Syed Mahmud, 
passed away 

Besides the work done b^’^ Syed Ahmad 
Khan for the MAO. College, his 
marvellous energy found vent in several 
other directions He started the Moham- 
medan Educational Conference, which 
was meant as an adjunct to the college, 
and tried to populanse the cause of 
modern education among tlte Moslems 
and to combat the prejudices which 
many old-fashioned Moslems had against 
It. The Conference held its sessions 
every year at some imporlant centre, 
and attracted a large crowd of educated 
Moslems to hear lectures on different 
aspects of education and to consider 
means of advancmg it in all parts of the 
country Many schools and colleges 
for Moslems sprang up through the 
efforts of this conference and there is 
no important place in India at which 
It has not held its sittings It is still 
active and is continuing the educational 
propaganda among the Moslems 

Another of Sir Syed’s activities de- 
serving mention is the movement for 
soaal reform m his commumty A 
periodical called the Teh^th-ul-Akhlaq, 
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which w'as edited by him, was the organ 
through which his message of reform 
was conveyed to his readers from time 
to time, with great effect 
It w'as in his efforts for reform, and 
particularly when he stepped into the 
dangerous zone of religious reform, that 
Syed Ahmad met with strong opposition 
Some orthodox people had looked ask- 
ance at his proposed teaching of Western 
science and the social changes advocated 
by him, but had not adopted an openly 
hostile attitude towards him But when 
he began to write his Tafsir, that is a 
commentary on the Q.oran, with views 
m It which were considered unorthodox, 
the anger against him burst into a storm 
His critics gave him and his followers 
the nickname of nec/iart, and regarded 
him as the founder of a new heretical 
sect He had not, in fact, founded a 
new sect The mam difference between 
him and the orthodox theologians was 
that he advocated the adoption of 
rational explanations of religious doc- 
trines, to reconcile religion with science, 
while they thought this to be a dangerous 
effort likely to undermine religion The 
word nechan has really no bad meaning 
It means one who follows Nature 
Syed Ahmad had, in one of his writings, 
emphasised that Islam was in accor- 
dance with Nature Thus the name 
began But in the mind of the illiterate 
masses its implications were the worst 
that may be imagined Some of the 
Ulema (theologians) denounced Syed 
Alimad Klian as a Kafir (infidel), and 
one of tliem went the length of taking a 
document of denunciation to Mecca to 
have It signed by the Ulema there He 
came back tnumphantly with the seal of 
many Arabian Ulema fixed to xhefatwa 
(a religious edict) and published it in 
India When the attention of Syed 
Ahmad Klian was drawn towards it and 
some of his fnends suggested the need 
of a strong comment on it in his own 


journal, all that the Sxtcl v rote I'.-'s a 
brief line to saj that he i ns sniiiled 
that a sinful person Id e himbclf had been 
indirectly instrumental m cuibling lus 
opponent to acquire virtue Iv perform- 
mg the pilgrimage to Mecca, m order 
to obtain the signatures on t’"e edict 
He quoted a line from Hafi/ tlic trms- 
lation of v'hich is as follows 

“Behold how bkssed is nt) umpk of 
idols, 

That It IlCOIIUS the house of God 
when It IS destroyed" 

The achievements of Sjed Aliiind 
Khan as an educationist and a reformer 
are so famous that one is apt to loc(_ 
sight of the fact that ht was a distin- 
guished writer of Urdu and a iienefactor 
of Urdu literature He not onlv' in- 
fluenced the work of men like Hah and 
Shibh, but directly and indircctlv that 
of many others As a writer of good 
prose, he is entitled to share v ith Glialib 
the credit of introducing in Urdu the 
simple and impressive stvlc vshicli aims 
at w'nting as if ^ou were talking freeU 
to a familiar friend He v as, perhaps 
the veiyf first to make use of Urdu for 
public speeches and lus example Ins 
since been followed b\ some of the 
ablest speakers in India 

A reference to another aspect of die 
life of Syed \hmad Khan mav be m-idc 
before concluding this bnef s^^Cich of 
his career, and tliat is his attitude tov ards 
politics It max be pointed out dni 
politics were not a live issue at the umc 
when he began his educational v^o' 
The idea of a poiiuca! organisation for 
tlie assertion of Indian rights mav be 
said to have ns Oirdi from the feunCa- 
tion of the National Congress in 1SS5 
which was in its earlv voudi, wren S ed 
Ahmad Khan died He was row 'row - 
ever, favourably inclined to u •’id 
considered it adasabie J'a ins co- 
religionists at least should not ^oin n 
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His mam reason for this attitude was 
tliat he wished die Moslems to concen- 
trate first on making up their defiaenc}^ 
m modem education His ad\ ice proved 
useful on the whole and during his 
lifeume die bulk of the Moslem Com- 
munity kept aloof from the Congress 
and from taking any part in politics 
The organisation of die Moslems for 
safeguarding dieir political interests did 
not begin till 1906, when Navab 
Muhsmul Mulk, on whom the mantle 
of Sir Syed as a leader of Moslem India 
had fallen, organised a strong and repre- 
sentative deputation of Moslems, led 
b\ H H the Aga Khan, to claim a 
suitable status for Indian Moslems m 
the future political developments of the 
the country The All-India Moslem 
League was founded as an outcome of 
diis move 

About this attitude of Syed Ahmad 
Khan tov^rds the Congress there has 
been considerable misunderstanding As 
soon as he gave his advice to his co- 
religiomsts, the Hindu press and certain 
Hindu leaders blamed him for opposing 
tlie interests of the countr} and encourag- 
ing separatism They ignored the fact 
that he had always tried to bring Hindus 
and Moslems together wherever he was, 
and was also m favour of fnendl} contacts 
betv^een all classes of Indians and their 
Brmsh fellow-citizens, as he honestly 
believed that tlie interests of India could 
be best served through such mutual 
understanding and co-operation In his 
opinion the Congress movement had 
been started a little prematurely In 
any case it was clear to him tliat the 
Moslems could not afford to neglect 
their educational progress by indulging 
m the exciting game of political struggle, 
and he advised them accordmgl}'^ It is 
not fair to infer from this that this was 
from lack of patriotism or his desire for 
Hmdu-Moslem unity had cooled down 
In one of his memorable speeches he 


had declared that the Hindus and the 
Moslems were to India what the tv'o 
eyes of a human bemg are to his bod)’-, 
bodi equally important and indispensable 
to one another In the constimtion of 
his college he acted on this prmaple 
The portals of the college have always 
been open to young Hindu students as 
freely as to Moslems, and hundreds of 
young Hindus have completed their 
education there and enjoyed its amenities 
There have been many distinguished 
Hindu scholars on the staff of the college 
Many Hindu pnnces and noblemen 
have been among tlie donors who have 
lent their finanaal support to the insti- 
tution 

As regards Syed Ahman’s patriotism, 
It may be stated that he was a fore- 
runner of the great pohtical leaders that 
came after him, in the matter of a fearless 
advocacy of the nghts of Indians and 
the bold and spin ted tone of his speeches 
dunng his bnef connection with tlie 
Viceregal Counal of those days, to 
which he was nominated in 1878 by 
Lord Lytton and re-nominated for wo 
years in 1880 by Lord Ripon 

In conclusion, I may add my ovm 
impression of Sir Syed’s w'-onderful 
personality It t^’as my pnvilege, in 
my young days, to meet him on a few 
occasions The first time wdien I came 
in contact witli him and spent a few 
days w itli him w^as when I attended the 
meetings of the Moslem Educational 
Conference, wdiidi w’as held at Shah- 
jahanpur, m the United Provinces, in 
1895 I w’ent then to wnte a report of 
the proceedings of the Session for the 
Punjab Observer, a newspaper that was 
started that year to represent Moslem 
interests Sir Sj’ed was naturally in- 
terested in It and at the end of e-vety 
sitting I went to him to gather some 
information and to venfy some facts 
The kindness wnth w^hich he encouraged 
me and the graaous smile with which 
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he met me every time have remained 
with me as precious memories I was 
stmck with his wonderful energy, 
though he was then an old man of 78 
He sat for more than six hours e\erv 
day in the Conference as its secretary, 
he gave numerous interviews to its 
members and visitors in the hours pre- 
ceding and following the sittings, and 
with the exception of the time of meals, 
he was busy from early morning till 
late at night, unruffled and ma)estic 

I saw him again in 1896 at the sittings 
of the same Conference at Meerut It 
was one of tlie best Sessions of the Con- 
ference Syed Mahmud was there 
Nawab Imadul MuJk Bilgrami was in 
the chair Nawab Muhsinul Mulk and 
Maulvi Nazir Ahmed and a galaxy ot 
other distinguished leaders were present 
and in the centre of this galaxy sat 
the veteran leader, Sir Syed, with his 
beautiful white beard, his red fez cap 
suiting his fair face But there was 
one element of sadness Sir Syed’s 
health had been suffering from the strain 
of work and his doctors had allowed him 
to come to the Conference on condition 
that he would not speak at it Thus 
the voice that had thnlled his hearers 
for years was silent even before its 
final silence came It was a great dis- 
appointment to all in that Conference and 
It was a disappointment to Sir Syed 
himself It was touching to see him 
trying to jump up and speak, whene\ er 
any interesting discussion was going on, 
but his friends begged him to keep 
silent 

I went, afterwards, to tlie tent m 
which he was staying, and heard him 
coni'ersing with his friends sitting 
around him, and with the same vigour 
as before, and hoped that he n ould soon 
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be his normal sdf igiin Thu imp. 
urns, honcver, not to be fulnlkd Ik 
attended no conferences this i ’d 
a little more than a \ear latLr t e bre ’ll cd 
his last, in 1898, and his vonimmu' 
and country deepK mourntd his los, 
h.ever before, in luing menuire, ind 
the loss ot an\ one b.in so v ukK tell 
tlirougliout the counrr\ and nuetinus 
of mourning were held in e\er\ io\,n 
It was resoKtd that the most fittmit 
memorial to him vould be to riis.. the 
MAO College at Migarh to a L'nner- 
sii) and to collect funds for die purpo’-c 
Themoi'ementgriduilh g lined strength 
and became a success througb the efforts 
of Sir Sjed s ible successor, .Ninab 
Muhsinul Mulk, u ho enlisted the po\ cr- 
ful s}mpath\ of Ills Highness the Agi 
Khin The Aga Khan led i deputation 
to different pans ot India and colkefcd 
funds for founding a Moslem Lniter- 
sit} This example vas followed In 
the late Mrs ^nnie Besant — vlio vas 
greativ interested m the education of 
die Hindu Communitx — to start, v ith 
the help ot the \etcran Hindu leader, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaxixa, a suniiir 
moxement in tax our of a Hindu Unixer- 
sirv, and thus in due course the tx' n 
Indian Unixersities at Benares "“nd 
Aligarh came into exisicnce 

The founder of die Vligarh Unner- 
sity found his last resting-place vithin 
the precincts ot the College lie )nd 
created and loxed In a comer of the 
Mosque of the College tliere is a simple 
epiraph on fits tomb, speaking of the 
sen ices rendered b\ him Beside liim 
there is the graxe of his son, Sxed ^Ian- 
mud XX ho did not lixe long afer 1 is 
father, though he serxed for some iime 
as the Sccretarx of the College and <> en 
as the President of us E'ccuip c Council 
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heart which the father possessed came as 
a natural inheritance to the son. Asu- 
tosh’s mother belonged to the old 
generation of Indian women, who 
though not educated in the modem sense 
of die term, proved to be ideal mothers, 
broad-minded, God-fearing and essen- 
tially practical, wielding considerable 
influence in the affairs of the family Her 
influence on Asutosh was profound and 
remained unabated till her death in 1914 
His father died in 1889 

Asutosh was fortunate in coming into 
contact with several distinguished 
teachers, all of whom, diough not known 
to fame, were men of learning and 
character, and served as worthy patterns 
of conduct and attainment to their 
pupils He developed from his boyhood 
a passion for knowledge which almost 
knew no bounds He was encouraged 
from his student days to collect books 
dealing with vanous subjects of study, a 
habit which grew steadily with the 
passage of years, and his was one of 
the richest and rarest private libraries 
in the whole of India The range of 
his studies became wide and diverse, 
and he mastered with eagerness and 
facility literature, languages (Eastern and 
Western), philosophy, science, mathe- 
matics and law. 

After completing his brilliant educa- 
tional career, Asutosh eagerly sought for 
an opportunity for doing research work 
in mathematics, which was his favourite 
subject He had made onginal contri- 
butions to it in his early career which had 
won the approbation of famous experts 
In those days, barring a few isolated in- 
stances of distinguished speaal workers, 
research was generally unknown m 
India Opportunities were seldom 
available to brilliant Indian youths for 
devotmg themselves to the task of 
advancement of leanung. No such 
facilities came to Asutosh, and he ulti- 
mately turned to the legal profession 


At the early age of 24 he became a 
Fellow of the Calcutta University and 
was soon elected to the Syndicate He 
developed from a very early stage an 
unbounded zeal for serving the cause of 
education, if not as a teacher, at least as 
one of those who would be able to mould 
the policy of the University and thereby 
help to raise the intellectual status of his 
country 

A man of outstanding intellectual 
equipments, well versed in various 
branches of learning, fearless and in- 
dustrious, a clear thinker and an eloquent 
expounder, he did not neglect the pro- 
fession of law which he took up as his 
own Before he completed his thirtieth 
year he speaalised in legal studies and 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Law 
while he was a member of the Syndicate 
of the University In his forneth year 
he was elevated to the Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court, and for nearly 
twenty years he held this office with great 
distinction and ment He was uni- 
versally regarded as one of tlte greatest 
Judges in British India 

Asutosh was also connected witlt the 
public life of his province before he 
became a Judge As a member of the 
Calcutta Corporation, of the Bengal 
Legislative Council and of the Irapenal 
Legislative Counal he brought to bear 
upon their deliberations the full force of 
his vigorous personality As observed 
by a distinguished Indian politician whose 
sphere of work was far different from 
that of Asutosh, “his utterances were 
measured but always without any sus- 
piaon of falsehood or flattery in them 
He was as loyal and courageous a 
defender of popular nghts as the most 
aggressive of our patriots and po 1- 
ticians ” 

The greatest work of Asutosh lay, 
however, in the sphere of University 
education As he himself once said, 
“It had always been my ambition to be 
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Asutosh succeeded m transforming the 
dry atmosphere of an examining body 
into a vigorous seat of learning vibrating 
with hfe and thought, inasmuch as he not 
only himself had a unique enthusiasm 
for learning but had the capacity to 
communicate such enthusiasm to all who 
surrounded him As a famous professor 
of mathematics wrote of lum m Nature 
after his demise, every earnest, intellectual 
worker, however humble or however 
eminent, would find in him a wise and 
understanding friend, and could talk to 
him as to a co-worker and an equal To 
every band of men m quest after truth 
and light his help and encouragement 
were greatly and unselfishly given For 
a quarter of a centur}'' m almost all the 
learned soaeties and academies in the aty 
of Calcutta he was a dominant figure, 
giving appreaation where it was due and 
advice where it was needed 

His dream was to make his country 
intellectually free and pre-eminent, to 
see education spread from town to town, 
village to village, and home to home, an 
education that would not denationalise his 
countrymen, but would combme m it 
the best elements of Eastern and Western 
thought It would be idle to hold that 
there were no imperfections in the work 
which he accomplished Such imper- 
fections would be inevitable in the 
execution of a colossal work affectmg 
the progress of soaety not only dunng 
one’s hfetime but for generations to 
come The surest way of doing homage 
to Asutosh’s memory will be for his 
successors to keep his great ideals in view 
and pursue the work of reconstruction 
in accordance witli the ever-changing 
needs of the country 

His personal qualities created an undy- 
ing impression on the minds of his 
countrymen He lived a life devoid of 
all luxuries In his daily life, in dress and 
behaviour, in his piiihc deahngs, he 
represented a charactenstic simphaty 


and straightforwardness which won for 
him the esteem and regard of all Though 
an offiaal for twenty eventful years, he 
throughout maintained his nationaUst 
outlook and had the full courage of his 
conviction He dreaded nothing more 
than unnecessarily wounding people’s 
feelings, although he never shrank from 
braving the frowns of the mightiest in 
the land when he considered such a 
course to be necessary in the interest of 
truth and justice Outwardly he some- 
times appeared to be rough, but he 
was gentle at heart and full of human 
sympathy and understanding His acces- 
sibility was proverbial and streams of 
visitors used to pour at all hours into his 
house and his door was open to one and 
all without ant^ distinction People, high 
and low, old and young, nch and poor, 
came there “to seek advice and help from 
that man of stout heart and capaaous 
brain ” Everyone received a hearmg 
and none got an empty assurance from 
him If he thought it possible to do 
something good for anyone, he did it 
with all his might There are to-day 
thousands of people of all classes and 
communities who revere Asutosh’s 
memory in grateful and affectionate 
remembrance of what he had done for 


them. Just as he was a staunch friend 
who could be safely relied upon, so also 
was he a good hater but never of a 
vindictive disposition Even his bitterest 
enemy could count upon his help, if he 
sought his assistance in a frank and 
straightforward spint He had a keen 
sense of humour and his characteristic 


laugh was a great asset to him His 
capacity for work, so diverse in character, 
was simply amazing His memory was 
prodigious and this contributed to his 
unfaihng grasp of broad pohcies as well 
as minute details A genuine friend of 
the student-community, he knew the 
name of almost every graduate of his 
Umversity. There was hardly any one 
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possessing brilliant attainments whose 
career he did not follow with deep 
interest Though an orthodox Hindu, 
who never went abroad, he did not 
suffer from any irrational conservatism 
He held advanced views on social 
reforms and made no distinction between 
man and man based on caste, creed or 
community 

Though fifteen years have passed 
since his death, he is yet too near us to 
admit of his many-sided character being 
viewed in its proper perspective In 
daring, m determination, in massiveness 
of intellect, in powers of organisation, 
in strength of character, he belonged to 
that brotherhood of adventurers who in 
ages past had founded states and king- 
doms As Sir Michael Sadler said, he was 
one of the world’s commanding person- 
alities who could have ruled an empire 
His star had placed him in India m tJie 
later years of the 19th and the earlier 
years of the 20th century, and he gave 
the best of his powers to education, 
because he believed that in education, 
nghdy interpreted, lay the secret of 
human welfare and the key to every 
nation’s moral strength 

In him the man of action and the man 
of imagination were not brought face to 
face under their old-world relation of 


hostilit} , thei becinie allies gnou Tik! 
true If his encrg\ vis d' niiii’i. 
Asutosh vas also a superb drcimcr lU 
dreams As Rabindranath Tagon. 'lu’ 
he had the courage to dream n.cui'v. n 
had the power to fight ind the confukiKt 
to w'ln — his will Itself was tiic puh lO 
the goal Men, said the poet are ah 
rare m all countries through v horn I'l. 
aspirations of their people can hope o 
find their fulfilment, who ha\e tlu 
thundering voice to si\ ihu whu !*> 
needed shall be done, and VsiitO'-h h u' 
that magic \oice of asburanee He hv. 
that hope, that faith in the future v liieii 
can move mountains In the v ildc-i of 
storms his sheet-anchor would hold 
He intensely hated that whining nainln- 
pambv po\ erty of spirit w Inch of lentime-- 
masquerades as fat ilisin or pliilocopliie 
indifference IIis religion was the 
religion of Sw ami Vi\ ckananda — Glor\ 
to God in the Highest and Seiwicc to 
Man As jears roll on tlic gap created 
by his demise becomes wider and \idcr 
His life and career will ser%c to inspire 
generations of men in their onward 
march towards progress and constructi% e 
work, will banish from their minds fears 
and doubts, and will in'^iil m them a 
spirit of unity and daunde-sne^s for tnc 
attainment of their cheribhed goal 
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father for a year, and then shifted to 
Allahabad m 1912 

The Rani of Sherkot’s case, the 
Bamrauh case, the Dharampur case, and 
the Bhilwal case were his early triumphs 
as a hamster He impressed Sir Henry 
Richards and Sir Grimwood Mears so 
favourably that he was offered a seat on 
the Bench at the early age of 34 Since 
then the record of Sir Shah and the 
versatility of his genius have been fre- 
quently before the public m many wa^s 

The Pre-emption Law in the United 
Provinces has largely been built up 
through his efforts He was consis- 
tently a member of the Special Bench 
constituted by the late Chief Justice Sir 
Henry Richards since his appointment 
He acted as Chief Jusuce when he w'^as 
43, and at the age of 46 became die per- 
manent Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court, five years later he was 
elevated to the Federal Court — a record 
in the British Commonwealdi and 
perhaps in the Judiaal w^orld 

During his judgeship he was the 
senior member of the Peshawar Enquiry 
Committee which was appointed to 
enquire into the riots at Peshawar in 
1930, and his recommendations were 
fully given effect to by die Covern- 
ment of India He W'^as also a member 
of the Capitation Rates Tribunal, along 
with Lords Dunedin and Tomlin, and 
on the recommendation of this Tribunal 
the Covemment of England agreed to 
bear a portion of the military expenditure 
in India 

As Chief Justice, Sir Shah’s judgment 
in the Meerut Conspiracy case w ill stand 
as a landmark in the history of judiaal 
administration in India. The case had 
taken two years in the Magistrate’s 
Court and four m the Sessions Court, 
while the arguments in appeal in the 
High Court w'^ere expected to last for 
months The heanng of appeal and the 
judgment were all finished in eight days 


Speaking of his judgment in Federal 
Court case No i of 1938 Mr J H 
Morgan, K C , the well-known English 
constitutional lawy^er, while delivenng 
his Tagore Law Lectures at the Calcutta 
Umversity said 

“Now I have just been reading the 
judgments of the Federal Court at 
Delhi in that important case One of 
those judgments stands out con- 
spicuous and pre-eminent and may 
w^ell prove to lie Locus Classicus of 
the law on the subject It is a 
judgment worthy of the highest 
traditions of the House of Lords as 
an Appellate Tribunal and of the 
Pnv3' Council itself I refer to the 
brilliant judgment of Mr Justice 
Sulaiman In depth of thought, in 
breadth of view', in its powers alike 
of analysis and of synthesis, in grace 
of style and feliaty of expression it 
is one of the most masterly judgments 
that I have ever had the good fortune 
to read Everyone m India interested 
in future development of the Consti- 
tution should study it ” 

A different episode which has made 
history in the United Provinces in main- 
taining the independence of the Judiaary 
w'as the refusal of Sir Shah Sulaiman in 
1936 to answer questions put by the 
members of the Legislature about judicial 
acts performed by die Judges — espeaally 
the appointment of Offiaal Receivers 
The President of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council not only allowed 
such questions, but made a statement on 
the floor of the House disapproving of 
the attitude of the High Court Sir 
Shah, however, mamtamed that under 
the Letters Patent the responsibihty in- 
volved w'as not of the Government but 
entirely of the High Court 

It may not, perhaps, be quite appro- 
priate for me here to write about the 
numerous judgments of Sulaiman 
which have made their own name, but 
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I can, with greater freedom, dea! with 
Sir Shah’s record in the educational 
reconstruction of his country 

In his early days at Allahabad Sir 
Shah was one of the original founders 
of the Moslem High School, President 
Madarsa i Subhamah, Secretary of the 
University Moslem Hostel, member of 
tlie Courts of the Aligarh and the 
Allahabad Universities, and also of the 
Executive Council of the latter and of the 
Finance Committee of the former As 
president of the United Provinces Mos- 
lem Educational Conference at Budaon 
in 1924 he revived the Educational Con- 
ference In the following year he was 
chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Educational Conference at 
Allahabad and in 1928 he presided at 
the All-India Mohammedan Educational 
Conference at Ajmer In his address 
Sir Shah Sulaiman advocated a definite 
change in the educational policy and 
laid stress on the practical side of learn- 
ing He has consistently held the view 
that training in technical subjects, after 
the entrance examination, is an essential 
need of die country His Convocation 
addresses delivered at the Universities of 
Dacca, Aligarh, Hyderabad and Agra 
do not contain bombastic expressions or 
the usual platitudes, but savour more of 
the Gandhian method of less talk and 
more work Sir Shah, steeped in the 
technique of the Law Court, evidently 
discards irrelevant discussion 

Sir Shah Sulaiman’s services to the 
University of Aligarh as Vice-Chancellor 
must ever remain a monument of indus- 
try, devotion and selfless work m the 
cause of education In 1928 the con- 
troversy betvmen the late Sahebzada 
Aftab Alimad iOian and Dr Zia Uddin 
Ahmad resulted in the appointment of 
the Ralimat Ullah Enquiry Committee 
The members of this Committee recom- 
mended far-reaching changes and Sir 
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Shah vas, m the same \cir, appont^t, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Unucr-u' 
All the rules and regulano i — snn,t n'' 
which had become ob'^olcit— c'-c, 
within the short space ui so mo,ii]is, 
brought into line v ith modtrn rcquin - 
ments and in conformitv \ ith the rt-Lcni- 
mendations of the Rahmit Ulhh Cc'm- 
mittee OnK a lavver of his ai iliu 
could perform this task His cfTiKi 
furtlier succeeded 111 obiaininc; a itiinp 
sum grant of fifteen lakhs ironi die 
Government of India in Sqiumbtr, 
1929 

rile members of the teaching ''.a* 
in his regime v ere astccl to eiUei mto 
definite terms of eontrict nil liie 'e;e oi 
55 Their vacations v ere cut slioii 
and tJiey were incluccd to v orl for 
longer hours I rdti u is ni ick in 

independent siibjtet in the B \ and 
also die medium of offiee routine 
Education toi v omen vJi'tn iT^d 
hitherto L.cn advocaitd to a limiter' 
extent, was given ddimi^ scope ior 
expansion For die first time dcurec 
classes and the Fi adu rs FnininviC ohc"c 
were opened for women m the Lnp>cr- 
sity under separate P ird ih 'r' mucn.ini 
The sound finances miunih’cd under 
Sir Shah’s viuil mt -lup •■vuio.i m spue 
of continued c'pmc.in', e'pcnoiiure 
have helped the mccpiio i of s^Jicmc 
concerning the vaicr-, oU = tie \c:n- 
cultura! and the TechnoloLied Insoai.c 
and die Housing IssC'sment 

While the buildings of d’c Lni c'--i.v 
have received an adeauaic sha-c o' )i s 
attention, his desire to nc ^e kli::'’'.” 
a centre for hiuhcr seitninlc le-.’rAi 
has stimulated a hcahhv sppni of con.- 
pention among the smoenis 

Sir Shah Ins evidendv cccpicd fie 
Vice-CInncellorship at a co 1 id' 
inconvenience lO liinne't He s > 
Aligarh at die veex-enci . u 'ou ic- 
muneration This sp'n c! 
sacrifice reminds one of - e ^ r 
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Sir Syed Ahmad Khan who had made 
Aligarh his life and blood The Uni- 
versity Court has given him cam 
blanche and full powers to deal with 
any situation This is the highest 
tribute that could be paid by the members 
of the University Court While there 
may be differences of opinion on a few 
details of administration the devoted 
industry of Sir Shah has, in die unanimous 
opinion of the observ^ers, established 
Aligarh on a sound foundation, educa- 
tionally and financially The recent 
successes obtained by tlie Aligarh candi- 
dates at the vanous competitive tests 
are eloquent testimony of what is being 
done Higher scientific and historical 
research has been given a fresh impetus 
which, I hope, will soon result in some 
concrete form 

Sir Shah’s interests in education are 
not limited to any particular community 
The Inaugural Address delivered by him 
at the Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 
and his Presidential Address at the AIl- 
India Adult Educational Conference at 
Delhi deal with problems in a manner 
which reveals complete impartiality to- 
wards an}’" one class of people He 
IS also President of the Delhi Anglo- 
Arabic College 

The mathematical tradition in Sir 
Shah’s family has found prominent ex- 
pression in his private researches 

Newton’s law of gravitation, which 
achieved signal successes in explaining 
the motions of tlie earth, the moon and 
the planets, and helped in discovering 
two new planets, has been found to be 
somewhat inexact, as it fails to account 
for two important astronomical pheno- 
mena Einstein’s theory of Relativity, 
which has displaced the Newtonian 
Mechanics and revolutionised our ideas 
of space, time and motion is, however, 
based on certain postulates so ex- 
traordinary that they would not have 
been easily accepted but for the belief 


that their results are actually confirmed 
by observation Newton’s theory had 
imphed an instantaneous action of 
gravitation even at long distances, so 
that It was wholly immaterial whether 
the source of gravitation was moving 
or was stationary. In mathematical 
language this implied that the velocity 
of gravitation was infinite 

Sir Shah has pointed out that there 
is no reason why the veloaty of gravita- 
tion should be infinite Starting with 
a finite velocity, he has shown that the 
Newtonian equations would require a 
slight correction on account of the 
motion of die source By the applica- 
tion of the principle of retarded potential 
to Newton’s law he has deduced an 
equation which is identical with Einstein’s 
so far as the planets of the solar system 
are concerned Accordingly he has 
obtained the same value for the rotation 
of the orbit of Mercury as Einstein has 
done, which the Nev'^tonian theory was 
wholly unable to account for But m 
the case of a high velocity, like that of 
light, his equation differs from Einstein’s 
in a small term w^hich, however, causes 
an appreciable difference There appear 
to be only two astronomical phenomena 
in which the influence of the Sun’s 
gravitation is exerted on light itself 
Confident of the soundness of his dieory. 
Sir Shah boldly predicted before the 
Solar eclipse of June 19, 193d, that in 
these tv'o cases the values would be in 
excess of Einstein’s, and announced their 
amounts 

Light rays coming from distant stars 
which happen to be just behmd the edge 
of the Sun at tlie time of a solar eclipse 
are attracted by the Sun, and therefore 
slightly bent towards it as compared with 
their straight paths six months later 
when the Sun does not intervene be- 
tween the stars and the Earth Einstein s 
value for such bending of light is just 
double of that under Newton’s law 
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Sir Shah’s value is even thirty per cent 
more than Einstein’s Observations 
made at some previous eclipses have 
shown an excess over Einstein’s value, 
which in the absence of any other theory 
was attributed to errors of observation 
The results of the observations made by 
a Russian observer at the time of the 1936 
ecliDse have not yet been announced, 
and are awaited with great interest 
It IS also found that lines in a spectrum 
of light coming from the Sun are shifted 
slightly towards the red side of the 
spectrum, when compared with the 
spectral lines of similar atoms observed 
m a laboratory Newton’s theory is 
wholly unable to explain any such 
shift By means of its postulates Ein- 
stein’s theory accounts for such shifting 
But according to Relativity the spectral 
shift should be the same for light coming 
from all parts of the Solar disc, whether 
centre, circumference or any intermediate 
point For some time past it has been 
observed that there is an excess of the 
shift for light coming from the edge of 
the Sun, but as this was unaccountable 


in Relatuuty it was 1 j lO o,,v 
unknown mjstcnous cnu ■ S - 
theory predicted tint the ‘-hiR U'' ti t 
light from the edtje should r >’l h 
about double of Einstein s il'ic, . i'’ 
he published his prediction o-. il, 
eclipse of 1936 The Go\trnmMu o 
India financed an expedition, 1 ' h 
Dr T Royds, of KociiHml, to [ip 1 
to obserxe the total solar cclip-'C of tin 
year Dr Royds’ obserx itions 
announced in JuK, 1937 It >- a 
remarkable confirm itinn of Sii *^1 m s 
prediction that the extent of the '•p^cird 
shift of hetht from tlie cdne of il i Sun 
was actually found to be )iist doiib’e of 
Einstein’s value Sir Sliah ha-, ‘•i te 
developed his thcorv further, and tbim 
to hav'C unified the three indi pe .tk i.t 
phenomena of griMtuion, lulu md 
electncitj 

Sir Shah Sulaiman s thcoi'}, v !i, Ji is 
nov/ griduilK obtaimn" reco'tn 00 1 — 
even from orthodox ejunter- — n le 
signal and ounnrding ccntnbuucn in- 
wards the ad' aneement of sticuific 
know ledge 
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i JAMSETJI NUSSERWANJI TATA 

i FOUNDER OF INDIA’S GREATEST INDl^IRIU 

ORGANISATION 

1859-1904 

BY SIR STANLEY REED, KB E, I LD , \f P 

T he term “great” IS often so loosely nchlv to him His i uht nrn i ‘ 
applied to the lives of men one of tho'^e cosmopohi m hoi'- ^ > 

that we should ask ourselves characteristic of Bomb e for ■""iki ' a 1 

1 what are the standards which justify it v ith it w is Prcmdnnd Ifoc Jiinri oiu 
] Two may be suggested They are, of the most ferule and ciucrprisn , ivni-^ 

3 that to deserve this appellation a man of the age Cnruhcdlu monc\ mith m 

i must have powerfully influenced for suppKing the meds of the torcc> 1 nu'- i 

* good the generation in which he lived, at Bushire in the little Perkin var t'l 

and that his work should endure after his House w ts v cli est iblishcd inci ] 'm<;c!)’ 

death There is yet another condition was sent to Chini to opci 1 bnncti in 

nghtly to be judged, the life and work of Shanghai Rc'urning thence it v is hi-- 
any man should be considered in relation lot to be immerse d in tit' ii'c ite-t b >om 
to the times in which he lived Gauged of all tines — the '’ee le fiov, oi mone 
by these standards, none can question wdiich poured into Bi mbw tor ilu 
the right of Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata purchise » t ei tton dtnng ihe \m-riem 
to be included in the Indian Valhalla Civil N^ai Lius entng toe\ t u 

Consider first the times in which he lesson o* t iC slump \ hcii t uh the 
lived Of all the races inhabiting India fill of Riehmoi d f irainc dibjupvireti 
the Parsis were quickest to appreciate the alm-st in a night IKva m rngbnd at 
opportunities unfolded to the enterpris- the time, lojdui witli sieiirit e of hiua 
I ing by the establishment of British rule or no vahie, and from t nt bitter enun- 
Hardened in the school of adversity, free eiice learnt a le'-' >n hi ni \er torg t-- 
j from any caste restriction and therefore importance of sound n ’ 'n-.e 

able to travel, broadened by the tolerance, the worst Cxi 'f ‘h solhp ^ ‘’tui 

if exclusiveness, of the Zoroastrian creed, brought down u < nu i-mg rgme o 
the road to Bombay from their ancestral Premelund Ro e ’ ' id uic Lmu' to.- 
homes in the Naosari District must have tunes wxre re’riev.d b\ jro ns iro n 
seemed hke the highway to London for contracting tor die mipplics 
the Scots — the path to opportunity and Abissinian Lvj^^duiun ” met ^ 
success From Bombay they threw' their fin meed Aitli prodigu cuv'^n^ce 
tentacles East and West — to the rich Fortified with this nU’ c\pcr’C”ee an ^ 
China market in opium and cotton, to adequate fund', none c u , 

Britain for the importation of manu- equipped to phv a grem ta 

factured goods which India could not indu'trnl renus'inee of Inm'’ 
make herself Jamsetji Tata entered tins But — and this is v'c 

I at a great formative period The feature ot his hie Jam' jt^ T-''- 

liberalising influence of educauon in never content witluiucmvsn’ c^" * 

I English poured new and heady wine into The beginnmgs ot i\~ cj i 

receptive minds, and he receiv'cd his mdusirv were laid b-u' e p ^ 
instruction in tliat great school, the field Now it is no, uri-i'* <■<-> *- - 

Elplunstone College Experience fell m his dav, and the same is m ' 

6z9 
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true now, industrial progress in India 
tends to be mutative rather than creative 
If one pioneer erects a null, then a score 
follow in his wake, if a cement or a sugar 
factory is established then others spnng 
up like mushrooms until the market is 
saturated or even glutted Jamsetji Tata 
was always creative When his contem- 
poranes were satisfied with producing 
low-grade yam for export to die China 
market and rough cloths for home 
consumption, he looked farther afield, 
and selecting Nagpur, in the Central 
Provinces, put down lus mill in the 
centre of die cotton-growing lands and 
catered for the proximate market The 
prospenty of the Empress Mills he 
established there against the advice of all 
his fnends reads like a dream His 
ambition was that the nulls should pay a 
hundred per cent In 1920 original 
holders of the scnp were receiving 360 
per cent At a time when most industrial- 
ists gave little thought to their work- 
people after they left the mill at the close 
of the day’s toil, he bent his mind to 
all the soaal activities which we call 
to-day by the generic title of welfare 
work Later, he was to learn in the 
hard school of expenence that it is far 
easier to establish a new factory than 
to resuscitate an old one, and the 
stmggle to recreate die derelict nulls 
he acquired at Coorla and m Admedabad 
took heavy toll of his energies, but he 
succeeded here as in everything else 
The strain was so great that it possibly 
shortened his life 

Many men know how to acquire a 
fortune, it is given to fewer to under- 
stand how to use It Money was never 
to Jamseqi Tata an end in itself Not 
that he was indifferent to many things 
that wealth can bnng He loVed travel, 
he was a splendid spender, although 
abstemious to the point of asceticism 
in the use of alcohol, he did not scorn 
the pleasures of the table At a time 


when the successful Indian merchant of 
the day was well content to dwell in the 
family house in the overcrowded and 
not too healthy bazaar, he built himself 
an imposing mansion overlooking the 
breezy maidan It was not until plague 
fell upon the city that the great migration 
to the heights of Malabar and Cumballa 
Hills and the suburbs set in Although 
I was m close touch with him and his 
sons for many years, looking back I am 
astonished at the range of his activities 
He looked upon the decaying silk in- 
dustries of Mysore and brought Japanese 
experts to put them on modern lines 
He fought successfully for cheaper 
freights to the Far East — ^witli the result 
of stimulating Japanese competition in 
directions not altogether favourable 
He argued witli the Government of 
Bombay until tlie hea\'y “fines” on 
building in the adjacent island of 
Salsette were lightened But in this 
phase of his life one enterpnse stands 
out above all others — ^his unbounded 
confidence in the future of the city he 
had made his home 

“Romance brought in the 915?” sang 
Rudyard Kipling when told that the 
age of romance was dead Short as 
memones are, can any be insensible to 
the romance of tlie rise of Bombay^ 
Look at the old maps and realise die 
few scattered islets, divided by die 
sundering tide, which was the Bombay 
inherited from Cathenne of Braganza, 
read the annals of Bombay and learn 
how the people living on the verge 
of these pestiferous swamps rotted into 
early graves, and compare this with the 
Second City in die Empire of to-day, 
with Its milhon and a half of souls ' Nor 
IS this a tottering city won from the sea 
resting on rotting piles like Vemce, it 
is based for all time on die foundation 
of soil rent from the neighbounng 
hills or pumped by giant dredgers 
from the bottom of the muddy harbour 



In the use of this new-found land Jam ^ , 

Tata played an heroic part W hers t ! 
land could be had he bought it Ih 
acquired for instance the greater p ' 
of tlie adjacent island of Tromba i 
a view to making it a garden 
He would have reclaimed the tidal 
vhich separates Bombay Island tr 
Salsette if he could ha%e come to n ■- 
tilth the Government He cj-.i 
restless eye on the sea-girt spit (d i 
open to the western winds at ]ui u 
would have made it an ordered Bru' ' 
instead of the higgledy-piggledt c ’’ 
tion of bungalows and shacks it is t' . 

\^^ien new sites were available from 
reclamations of the Port Trust md i 
land thrown upon the market b i 
creation of the Improvement f 
many investors held alool, afraid ot 



TATA WORKS, CEVIR^l TROX s 
A gmeral vieto of the Cotton Mills, ‘ ‘ 
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he bent his mind to three major schemes 
Though they came to fruition after his 
death, his was the inspiration, his the 
pioneer work 

The inspiration came in the late 
’eighties when Lord Reay, the Governor 
of Bombay, in an address as Chancellor 
of the University, warned India that she 
^vas at the parting of the ways, higher 
education could no longer develop if the 
Universities remained purely examining 
bodies It was imperative to evolve a 
teaching university In passing, we may 
note that few lines of cntiasm are more 
misdirected tlian tltose which attack the 
foundations of the Indian educational 
system They were laid to meet the 
immediate needs of tlie hour — the pro- 
vision of educated and efficient admm- 
istrame senices — and tliey discharged 
that role admirably The fault, if fault it 
was, lay in the fact tliat they became 
stereotyped, that when this need was 
fully satisfied, and India was hungry for 
saentific and \ocational training the 
colleges and universities contmued to 
concentrate on a literary education, pro- 
duang a groving class of graduates for 
whom there was no economic outlet 
Lord Reay’s n ords fell on receptive ears 
and Jamsetji Tata decided to fill the gap 
One of his dominant characteristics was 
his judgment of men As he brought 
Bezonji Dadabhai, a Goods Supennten- 
dent on the railway to organise and direct 
the Empress hlills, and A J Bilhmeria to 
take charge of his office organisation, 
so he selected B J Padshah, a college 
professor of unbounded enthusiasm and 
complete devotion to the welfare of 
India, to be his adviser. 

Padshah was sent round the world 
to study post-graduate education in 
every land, and returned charged with 
tile advantages of the Johns Hopkins 
institution at Baltimore Sir William 
Ramsay was brought from Bntain to 
lend the weight of his saentific know- 


ledge and experience A sum of thirty 
lakhs of rupees was set aside as foundation 
money Long and weansome was the 
path to achievement It had not been 
trodden to the goal when Jamsetji Tata 
died. It was indeed then doubtful whether 
It would ever be brought to frumon 
But his sons accepted the project as a 
trust, they deaded to continue the offer 
of the onginal sum of tliirty lakhs, and 
aided by a large grant from the Govern- 
ment of India and a generous gift of land 
and money from the Maharajah of 
Mysore, the foundation stone v'as laid 
in the pleasant station of Bangalore in 
1911, and students were admitted to 
classes in General and Applied Chemisuy^, 
Electro-Technolog}^, and Organic Chem- 
istry That was the origin and history 
of the Indian Institute of Saence, the 
foremost mstimtion for the teaching of 
higher saence m the East 

Even tlte most casual survey of the 
industrial field cames the convicuon 
that no country can become industnally 
great which does not possess an iron and 
steel industry, it is indispensable to the 
formation of a true economic cycle 
India had practised for ages a smelting 
industry, whose calibre can be gauged 
from the famous Iron Pillar at Delhi, 
but like the industry of Sussex, it lan- 
guished as the forests were drawn upon 
for charcoal and before the compemion 
of tile highly-organised industries of 
the West A useful factory for the 
production of pig-iron was founded at 
Kulti in Bengal, but the attempt to 
produce steel was a failure, and the 
needs of the country were supplied from 
abroad In the year 1899, one of those 
far-sighted Artillery Officers to whom 
India owes so much, Major R H 
Mahon, Supenntendent of the Govern- 
ment Ordnance Factones at Cossipore, 
produced a prophetic report, he declared 
tliat the time had come for tlie establish- 
ment of iron and steel works on a con- 
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Buddings on the Ballard Estate^ Bombay^ a aty which the House of Tata has helped 

enormously to develop 


struck far more sonorously in India 
Here was the iron and the coal, it only 
remained to fix the site of economic 
assembly and manufacture, and to find 
the money The latter was tlie greater 
difficulty of the two British capital 
has played a great part in the develop- 
ment of India, but it has for the most part 
been on conservative lines There was 
always money ready for established 
credit; there was little or none for the 
creation of new credits The present 
generation little appreciates the difficul- 
ties imder which the early industrialists 
laboured They had first to nsk their 
all, then to go cap in hand to their friends 
for financial support Assunung this 
succeeded, then as soon as an asset vi'as 
created it had to be pledged for workmg 
capital No one dreamt that the unpre- 
cedented sum needed for an iron and 


steel industry could be found in the 
country itself The scheme, ripe for 
exploitation after Jamsetji Tata’s death, 
was literally hawked round London and 
New York without success, all the heav}'' 
preliminary expenses were met from the 
Tata House. In an hour of inspiration 
Dorabji Tata Beaded to appeal to his 
own countrymen A new spmt vas 
abroad The Swadeshi movement — the 
movement for the development of 
India’s immense resources — was at its 
height, and though it is over three 
decades ago I can recall the trembling 
anxiety with which Dorabji Tata came 
to ray office (I was then editing The 
Times of India) to ask my support 
to the enterprise The response 
was immediate The public subscribed 
the whole of the capital required 
5^1,630,000 — and when a further sum 
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of ;^4oo,ooo 'Ras needed a single 
Indian Prince, die Maharajali of Gv, alior, 
provided the money 

That w as the origin of the Steel City 
which has grovm up in the jungles of 
Chota Nagpur The engineers literally 
went into the wilderness, a land of scrub 
jungle, thinly peopled -widi descendants 
of die aboriginal inhabitants of India, 
the Santhals The land had to be 
cleared and leielled, the river dammed 
for water, a railway connection estab- 
lished with the mam line and another to 
the Hill of Iron at Gurumaishmi, v'here 
an almost inexhaustible supply of the 
finest ore was atadable From these 
begmmngs have grovn the iron and 
steel works of to-day, the Tata Works, 
producmg 1,200,000 tons of pig iron a 
year (1,000,000 tons of steel ingots), 
v.ith a capital of Rs 10,47,00,000 
and emplo\ mg forty-five thousand 


men, and the ancillary enterpnses which 
have grown round it — the making of 
tin plates, agricultural implements, etc., 
and the sulphate of ammonia for which 
the Indian soil is hungry It was a 
graceful act of the Government of India 
to change the name of Sakchi to Jam- 
shedpur, and of the railway junction 
to Tatanagar 

Turn now to another enterprise with 
which the name of Jamsetji Tata is 
indissolubly assoaated Bombay was the 
ongmal, and still is the greatest, centre of 
the cotton textile industry From the 
crest of Malabar Hill the cunous could 
look forth and see the smoke rising from 
eighty chimneys, spreading over the 
Island a mephitic fog vhich hung like 
the pall of a “London particular” on a 
stilly morning Ideally situated in many 
respects, with a magnificent harbour and 
every faality for exporting to the once 
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profitable markets of China, Japan and 
the Levant, it labours under one disad- 
vantage — remoteness from the coalfields 
In the early days fuel came from South 
Wales and Yorkshire , then Natal entered 
the field, but with the development of 
the Indian mines mdigenous supplies 
captured the market. That involved 
rail carnage of twelve hundred miles 
from Bengal, or the rail-cum-sea route 
with considerable loss from repeated 
handling Yet in the Western Ghats 
immense resources in hydro-electric 
power lay dormant A region of constant 
rainfall, m places up to three hundred 
inches, an immediate fall of eighteen 
hundred feet, and an established demand 
sixty miles away — what could the 
financier and engineer ask more^ The 
successful working of a modest scheme 
at Sivasmudrum in Mysore, where the 
waters of the Cauvery River were har- 
nessed to furnish hydro-electricity to 
drive the Kolar Gold Mines, had revealed 
the prospects of water power, and when 
this scheme was brought to the attention 
of Jamset]! Tata by David Gosthng, a 
pracusing architect of imagination, it at 
once appealed to his fertile mind As 
with everything else m the India ot 
those days, the wheels of Government 
moved slowly, and Government aid was 
essential to the granting of the necessary 
licences and the acquisition of the land 
Little had been done save the preliminary 
work when Jamsetji Tata “crossed 
over ” The burden of carrying his 
ideas to completion again rested on the 
shoulders of Dorabji Here, again, 
finance seemed to be the rock on which 
the enterprise might founder Arrange- 
ments were almost complete for the 
enlistment of London finance when tlie 
Governor of the day, Lord Sydenham, 
himself an engineer of repute, urged 
Indian capitalists to make the work their 
own Again the response was amazing 
When the Tata Hydro-Electric Company 


was launched in 1910 the capital of two 
crores of rupees was promptly subscribed 
The Tata Hydro-Electric scheme is 
complicated There is a shallow lake 
at Lanavla to store the monsoon rams, 
then a supplementary reservoir at Walh- 
wan connected with it by duct, and at a 
later stage comes the immense lake at 
Shirwata, whose waters are carried into 
Walhwan by tunnel, the magnitude of 
which may be indicated by the fact that 
the containing dam is as large as the 
famous Assouan Barrage on the Nile 
Before the scheme was completed a 
demand arose for yet more power, and 
a site was found in the Andhra Valley, 
where the waters were stored in a single 
lake and carried to the turbines at the 
foot of the hills through a tunnel This 
paved iLe way for the yet bigger scheme, 
dammmg the Nir Mulla River on ilie 
same lines as Andhra, and supplymg the 
turbines through a tunnel These con- 
nected works develop no less than 
244,000 electrical horse-power, the whole 
of which IS absorbed in the industries of 
Bombay, the electrification of die subur- 
ban and part of the main railway lines, 
and in Poona and the Island of Salsette 
The total share capital of the associated 
compames is Rs9,o5,oo,ooo Through 
this agency it may be claimed that 
Bombay is the most electnfied city in 
the world, for the Bombay Electrical 
Supply and Tramway Company, acting 
as distributors, have carried electriaty 
into the smallest dwellings, even to 
thousands of consumers each with no 
more than a single light 

Applying these activities to the canons 
of greatness suggested earlier, who can 
deny that Jamseqi Tata was entided to 
the tide ofA Great Indian^ He brought 
into industry a new concept, ^e ws 
no imitator, but carved out a fresh field, 
going to the sources of supply of tlie 
raw material, cotton, and to the market 
More, in an age of cheapness he sougiit 
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the most efficient material money could 
buy, for him the best was only just good 
enough He was a pioneer in the work 
of industrial welfare, and had a vivid 
interest m tlie hves of his employees 
Agam, he had an abiding sense of 
responsibility to his shareholders When 
he entered die textile industry the vicious 
system obtained of the managing agents 
drawing a commission of a quarter 
of an anna on every pound of yarn 
spun, It sometimes paid the agent to 
work full time even when the yam had 
to be sold at a loss Jamseqi Tata sub- 
stituted die commission of ten per cent 
on profits now general, no profits no 
commission 

Then when his fortunes were estab- 
lished he looked abioad to see how best 
they could be utilised for the advantage 


of his country It was said ot a great 
writer that he took the whole world of 
learning for his province Of Jamseqi 
Tata It might equally be said diat the 
whole field of industry came within his 
ambit Those assoaated activities — 
die Indian Institute of Science to tram 
the higher personnel, the iron and steel 
works to start the true economic cycle, 
and the hydro-electric stations to furnish 
cheap power and conserve the coal 
resources — left an enduring mark on his 
own generation He did not live to 
see the coping stone placed on this work, 
but so well w'ere the foundations laid, 
so determined the enthusiasm inspired 
in his sons and colleagues, that diey 
pressed it to completion Of him truly 
can the epitaph be writ — he wrought the 
people lasting good 



















